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want of confidence in the Chief Minister and 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

JULY 1937 

A Bill proposing a change la the law relating to *the property rights of 
converts met with strong opposition in the Mysore Council. 

Pandit Jawahatlal Kehru, the Congress President, had three hours 1 discussion 
with Mahatma Gandhi at Sheogaon village on the constitutional deadlock and 
the Congress attitude towards the question of office acceptance. 

A demand .for immediate and unconditional release of detenus and political 
prisoners was made at a crowded public meeting held at Calcutta Albert Hall 
under the presidency of Mr. Sarnt Chandra Bose. Speaker after speaker 
Condemned the ^reactionary” statements of the Chief Minister regarding release 
hf political prisoners and detenus and the _ meeting unanimously passeo. 
Resolution expressing its complete 
his Cabinet, 

3rd. References in a hook to the Prophet of Islam were alleged to be the provocatio: 
./for a knife attack on a Punjab leader. 

/ Mr. M, N. Roy addressed an open letter to Mahatma Gandhi regarding the 
present constitutional deadlock appealing to the Mahatma to adviso tho Working 
Committee to decide in favour of Congressmen accepting Office for the purpose 
of carrying out tho Congress resolution passed at Faizpur, 

4th. Death occurred of Sir Sorabji PoohkhanWala, Managing Director of the Centra! 
Bank of India after prolonged illness. 

Discussions among leaders orx tho question of office acceptance continued at 
Wardha on the eve of the Congress Working Committee meeting. 

Bits, The Congress Working Committee mot at Wardha for its most momentous 
session in recent years—to take a decision on tho offioo issue and dispersed 
without coming to any decision, 

Tho editor of Advance sentenced in Calcutta to six months’ imprisonment and 
a fine of Bs. 500 on a charge of sedition, 

ItiL, In the Punjab Assembly, the Premier replied to the charges made against 
j the police, namely, that the department was steeped In corruption and bribery. 

,r / The news that the Congress Working Committee had passed a resolution 
; allowing Congressmen to form ministries was received with satisfaction all over 
' the country. 

fttfc. The Burma Chamber of Commeroe, commenting on the report of the Burma 
University Act Inquiry Committee, considered that the country’s one university 
' (Rangoon) was not enough for Burma. 

Mr. R R. Sarkar, Finance Minister, Government of Bengal, at a Fishermen's 
; Conference at Chandpur, advised fishermen to organize and conduct their industry 

on modern and scientific linos. 

V'Oth. *Aooeptanoo of office does not mean by an iota acceptance of the Slave 
■l Constitution. It rneaas fight against the coming of Federation by all means in 
oar power, inside as well as outside the Legislatures. We have taken a now- 
step involving new responsibilities and some risk. But if wo are true to our 
objectives and are ever vigilant we shall overcome these risks and gain strength 
and power from this step also. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty’ 1 *—*This 
inspiring passage occurs in a lengthy statement issued by President Jawaharlai 

J 
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. on his return from Wardha exhorting the people of 
by the Wardha decision. , . 0 j 

“Conditions in the Presidency of Bombay are peculiar. We 
many parties as in any other province, but we have ncP 3 ? Ho 
majority. Even the Congress, though the largest range ticket hut. the question' 
has not got a pledged majority of members elected o . , o t0 ’ com ij} a0 together 

remains whether tho non-Congress majority * il. ■' nn r) concur tr&thn$> 

under one banner forgetting all their doTheir very best 

their minds on one thing and one thing alone, namely, to ao men y .the 

the oircumstanoes”—In these words Sir D 

Bombay Government, inaugurating the Constitutiomsts Conieieno oa 
non-Congress legislators to form a united front against the Oongresb laity. 

12th. The need for a separate organisation for the Depressed ClasseB^was^ s £^|| s 
bv Mr. Jagjivan Ram M. L. A. when he addressed the Bihai Uepies^eu w 

Conference at Gopalganj. Miniotrv a &d 

“Pandit Pant accepted the U. P. Governor’s invitation to form a M 
agreed to submit a list of names of Ministers on the I6u msta 
new Government took charge/’ 


tho 


The C. P. Congress Ministers assumed °® c0 


14th. The Cabinet resigned In Orissa. 

Important changes In the teaching cadre of Daeoa University were J'^'^Uy, 0 
by the Vdca-Chanoollor in his address at the annual convocation of the umveu 

"congress Ministers In Madras and the 0. P. took the oaths of office. 

iflrt M A Zaman M L A. and three other labour spokesmen were senten ^-■ ■ 
four moths’ porous imprisonment each by a Serampore magistrate on a c, 
of rioting at a jute mill. „ .. . . r . iV ndhi 

Writing in “Harijan' under the caption : ‘0°»$£B the Act Sow > *3 

said: “This ofSoe acceptance is not intended to' woik *“0 -Act,! wynmsv. 
prosecution by the Congress of its goal of Complete lude ea eu ., ■ s a to 

attempt, on the one hand to avoid a bloody Br r0vo iSSttoniSecI “ Ho observes that 
avoid mass Civil Disobedience on a scale hitherto Satisfactory for 

the Government of India Act is universally regarded M 

Nearly 300 persons were reported to have been killed oxi^lght aud ncany ^ ^ 
seriously injured as a result of a serious derailment near Bihta station on ^ 
Iv’t- Tndh Railway at about 3-30 this morning. The disaster wherein 18 I) . 

Lsdiore* 1 Express was involved ^ was reported to have occurred at a place wes-of 

Bihta station* 

»* i-aa-f a#SaSi 

made by speakers at a crowded public meeting at the Calcutta Albeit Hal! 
the presidency of Mr. Sarafc Chandra Bose. d 

«««*»* »’°p r o 

where communist literature was discovered* 






CHRONICLE OP EVENTS 



kiJ Strong, protests were recorded at a public meeting bold at the Ton 
Qdttaok, against the recent objec tionable utterances of Lord Baden lowpL — 
character of the Indian people. Mr. S. C. Bose, Bar-at-Law presided oyer ,ao 
meeting which was attended by a large number of men. 


23,id. Startling ’"developments took place in the politics of the Muslim League m 
U. P. Three of its members in the U. P. Assembly in the course of!a x ress 
statement, denounced the activities of the League, seceded from the Party ana 
joiued the Congross Party after siguing its pledge. Throe other Indepencient}- 
Muslims also joined the Congress Party in the TJ. P. Assembly, thus bringing its 
strength to Hi. 


By die ofdcr of the Congress Ministry the Maharashtra leader, Mr. B. M. Bap at, 
vas released from Hindalga Jail where ho had been undergoing rigorous imprison¬ 
ment since December 1931. 


. Mr. Fazlu'i Huq, Premier of Bengal stressed the important part which hbra¬ 
es could play in spreading education among the masses, when he presided at the 
ll-Bengal Library Conference at Calcutta. 

Altogether 187 terrorist prisoners in the Andamans went on hunger-strike from 
( 0 *day. About 250 terrorist convicts in the Andamans sometime ago sent a petition 
o the Government of India requesting that throughout the whole of British India, 
l) all detenus, State prisoners and convicted political prisoners be released; 
3) all repressive laws be repealed and all orders of internment bo tVithurawn ; 
(3) all political prisoners at present ia the Andamans be returned to India and no 
more sent to the Andamans; (4) all political convicts be treated as k B class 
prisoners. 


h. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, issued a statement 
urging the need of Hindu-Moslem unity. 

In the “Harijan'L Mahatma Gandhi explained the “fundamental difference botwoen 
: he old order *ancl the new order.'’ Whereas formerly the Ministers were 
Amenable to the control of the Government now they are under the 
r^ontrol of the Congross. They are responsible to the. Congress. Flo said 
that "the Ministers have a whip hand so long as they act within the four-corners 
a-jof the Act” and that “enables them to consolidate the power of the Congress, 
vjthat is the people." Gandhiji called the attention of every Congressmen to these 
a facts and said: “ For an effective use of this power people have to gi ve hearty 

oco-operation to the Congress and its ministers. If the latter do wrong or neglect 
jjdutyv it is open to any person to complain to the Secretary of the A. I. 0. O. 
and s oe.k redress. But no one may take the Law into his own hands . 11 


: h. Mr. Kamath, i. o. s., Resident Sub-Divisional Officer of Narsingpur, resigned 
the Presidentship of the District Boy Scout Association as a protest ugamst the 
, remarks made against India’s national character by Lord Badeu-Poweil, Ohic! Scout. 

Strong disapproval of inflaming communal feelings and a stern warning that such 
activities will be dealt with promptly were contained in the first communique issued 
by the new Bombay Government. 


8th 


th. The death announced of the Moslem educationist, Sir Syed Ross Masood. 
i A large number of terrorist convicts in the Andamans went on hunger-strike 
following the rejection of their petition in which they made several demands. 

u .No other organisation except the Indian National Congress can speak on behalf of 
8 crores Musalmans. The Indian National Congress has come to be the united 
anti-imperialist; front of Hindus, Muslims, and other important and non-important 
minorities of this country. And no amount of mud-throwing by Liberals and 
MUBlim Leaguers and Mahasabhaites can snatch from it its great representative 
character.*’—Thus declared Sir Syed Wazir Hasan, ex-Chief Judge of Luokaovsr 
Chief Court, addressiug a huge meeting of Bareilly citizens. 


Slit The U. P. Premier announced measures for the relief of peasantry pending the 
results of a idler investigation by a committee to bo appointed shortly. 
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0. P Assembly through tin adjournment motion discussed certain allegati 
■ding the recent election at Bilaspur. 

u ProbibH,ion will remain a far cry, If the Congress is to count the cost 1 in a 
matter of the fust: class national importance. The loss of revenue is only apparent 
I put this prohibition in the forefront because its result is immediate. Congress¬ 
men and, especially women, have bled for it. Natloual prestige will rise in a 
manner it cannot by any single act that I can conceive, and the other five Pro¬ 
vinces are highly likely to follow the 8ix. The Muslim non-Congress Prime Minis- 
ters are equally interested in seeing India sober than drunk.” wrote Matutma 
Gandhi in the “Harijaa’L 

Resentment was expressed at a public meeting held at the Calcutta Town j 
at the issue of orders under the Public Security Act on 106 jute mill works : 
Gorhati, Hooghly, includidg 14 women and the placing of a ban under Seo. 14 
P, C. on Mr. A, M. A. Zaman, M. L. A. Tho meeting called upon the el: 
members of the Bengal Legislative Assembly to refuse the grants in respr 
Labour asked for by the finance Minister in the Bengal Budget. 


AUGUST 1937 

lit. Presiding at the annual meeting of the Mar war! Association, Calcutta, 'Mr. 
natb Bajona, M. L. A. criticised the recent Indo-Japanese trade argument. ! 

A resolution protesting against tho Palestine proposals was passed at a mr 
of Moslems in Calcutta. 

“The fullest exploitation of cultivable waste, along with tho establish mei 
cottage and other industries, small and big, will solve the economic problem <; '• 
country/’ said the Hon'ble Mr. V. V, Gin, Minister for Labour and Indiu )EL jV . 
while opening the All India Khadi and Swadeshi Exhibition held at Salem, 

An appeal for mobilising public opinion against the present Ministry in JBengal 
was made by different speakers at a public meeting held at Beadon Squa 
observance of the Congress Ministry Day. treat- 

. 

2nd. Mr. M. A. Jinnah replied to Mr. Rajendra Prasad’s latest statement native 
question of settlement of the communal isssue. ,y f } ie j^ 

An adjournment motion designed to direct attention to a Press order proh: to the 
references to “Detenu Day” was defeated in tho Bengal Counoil and talked iiets in 
the Assembly. !pf the 

An adjournment motion to discuss the Palestine Report in the 17, P. Ass<; 
was disallowed. ugglo 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, the U. P. Premier, outlined the Congress Mini ‘^ 8 h 
programme in the Assembly. merit 

Uproarious scenes marked the interpellation hour in the Bengal Legf , y 0U ’ 

Assembly when short notice questions tabled by the Congress Party rega tJ an d 
hunger-strike in the Andamans were answered. fe for 

Dr, Rabindranath Tagore personally read a special message at the Calcutta any 
Hall Meeting specially convened to express Calcutta citizens’ sense of alarby 
grave concern at the news of the hunger-strike by political prisoners in Das, 
Andamans. 30 to 

Strong condemnation of the ban on newspapers to publish information ? 
the Detenu .Day was,expressed in the Bengal Legislative Council 

3rd,, The XL P. Congress Ministry’s programme was discussed iu the U. P. AsP^ 
bly and Us “defects” pointed out by a number of the Opposition. 

togta 

dtfo. His Excellency the Viceroy granted an interview to Mahatma Gandhi at 
Mhu ' ' icatta 
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Asse; 



OT3T *37 ] 

The Congress motion for adjournment of the 
isoufis the Andamans hunger-strike was lost by 150 to 75 votes. 

The Assam Ministry scored their first victory in the .P^f^o^n o^woxion 
defeating an adjournment motion drawing attention to a hunger-stake m conuoxi 

with a lock-out in a match factory* A , 

liifcion of the sucossion of Thakur Te) Singh of Iharu to the Aiwai gam. 

Death oocurred of tho eminent scholar Dr. £. P. Jayaswal. 


50,. The Assam Assembly held a full, dross debate on the merits 
the '‘line system” as applicable to immigrants. 


and demerits of 


(Amendment Bill) intro- 


at a 


The Assam Assembly discussed the . Assam Municipal 
oed by Mr. J. N. Barua. 

A spirited appeal to industrialists to better the lot of labourers was made 

ThoCawnpore mills strike took an ugly turn when several ^ Iioo “’ e “ h 
jured by stones thrown by rowdies and a police offioer had to fire a shot in 

If-defence. 


f-ctefence 

Iked out. 


Moslem students in Calcutta passed a resolution expressing confidence in the 

oSjtwrs «asr s-s? says A&ffsupa 

strained under the criminal tribes act. . ... 

a WK>.lf> i}\<\ six Provinces where Congressmen are in office^ are ^ymg wi i one 

<ar J gtt * *»sur /awba * * 

ndamans. 


• pf.hlif resentment due to the refusal of tho authorities to take action to remove 

K^SSfes&S! mu kS, msunx 
« ibirw 

2nd. meltings expressing sympathy with the Andamans prisoners cause and condemns^ 
pfthe attitude of the Government. 


f tv. tt 'p Prftrnim 1 arrived in Cawnporo where, following the rejection by the 
I Labour Union^oT the* Employers^ AssocFations offer, a fresh effort was being made 
;to bring about a settlement in the mill strike. ^ 

4th. mv. nues tion of release of detenu:; was discussed at a meeting of tho Benga 
- and Council party meeting, the Premier attending 

: Addressing a meeting of peasants in Gaya, Mr. Brikrislma Smha, the Bihar 
' (premier asked them not to weaken thoir cause by resorting to violence.. 

5th The Orissa Cabinet passed ordors suspending the realization of taccavi loans on 
Tcoount of the Hoods. , ,. 

A start was made in tho matter of giving a fill P to Khad} and Swadeshi 
articles bv the Government of Madras. Table cloths for the Ministers aie to be 
6th of home-sDun and iiand-wovon material. The Ministry indicated their desire 
that m al! departments of the Government only Indian-made articles should be 
used, in s o far as the? are available, 


imsTQr 
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rrmne Oontrress party suffered a heavy defeat in the Bengal Legislative. Assern > y 
when their resolution urging the immediate release of detenus was rejected >y a 
overwhelming majority. 

The Bengal Government’s proposals for the release of detenus were ou me 
by Khwaja Sir Naaimttddin ra the Legislative Assembly. 

'That the political prisoners in the Andamans had noJAithi in jiolonc^ 

±S“7“h“”d£.r«?£viS & $ »$» f & 

SSSff A®. s&££ 

Day. 

10th. 200 out. 300 detenus in the Ileoli Detention Cam P "^^“Xtendent 
ing close upon the submission of an ultimatum to the Suponntendent asi 
redress of the grievances of the Port Blair prisoners now on fact 

12th In reply to a question in the Bengal Council the Hom : e , MiD ^^ Dr n ^ a p 
:-i6 terrorist convicts in Alipore jail had addressed a communication to .ho 1 
in which they formulated certain demands, 

14tk The Congress Working Committee discussed the general policy to be fc 
by the Congress Ministers. 

Afanv nersons were injured when the police made a severe lathi charge 
diSng a peaolfol procession which was wending ts way atong Calcutta 
Road to fofn the publ o meeting held at the Town Hal in observance of tl 
Tndbi Andamans Prisoners’ Day. There were many ladies m the procession, 
whom weie nlaciid under arrest and rushed in police vans to the police hear 
t e ys at Lai-bazar whence they were released on personal recognisance box 
late hour of the night. i liberty 

condemnation of the lathi charge made by the police on process, scruple 
wis'expressed at a huge public meeting of the citizens of Calcutta held at & Actively 
ZdfpS andep®the Iresidenoy of 8f Barat Chandra Bose, leader ol the ^ but 
Assembly Congress party. 

* resolution emphatically protesting against the callous and high-nandeo 
moat of the political prisoners in the Andamans, who had to resort to hunge’ 
demanding the immediate repatriation of these prisoners to their ie- 
provinces in India, was passed at a .public meeting of the citizens of Bomba 
Ft Z terMs House with Mr. K. F. Nariman in the chair. In response . 

appeal Issued by Pandit JawaharUd Nehru, many of the B^ars and marn f % 
B city Served Hartal as a protest against Governments treatment 
Andamans political prisoners. - M2afl 

HT have 0V erv sympathy for your cause and 1 assure . you that in vour sttfyM 
for bp- f terinff your" conditions by strikes and the like against the capitalistic ini 
mv police ^li y take no side and will never interfere with the peace ulantmt-Scant 
r ! iA workers for they (the police) are not under the old bureaucratic Govern., 
but thov are under our control. The Indian National Congress has set before. * fuJ1 
a laudable ideal of truth and non-violence. Bo long as you maintain peac 

tsrzrsg '.avissted WiS ijfc’asg'g 

Chief Minister of'Orissa, addressing: the Khargpur Onya Sanaa], with lefeiet tan 
the conditions of Labour .on. B. N, Railway. 



British 
dinaiy 
dp to 
’ y and 
rth of 
agore, 


it. Prpiidm^ at the annual Co-operative Conference in Calcutta, Dr. Pramatl ^ 
Bann^ee elMzed the manner In which the co-operative movement » 
was being conducted. 


About 60 villages in Gonda, U. P. were flooded by the waters of the g 
and Sarin. . undo 

The Benual Premier took the opportunity of a publ1 io reception m the Ui ! iave 
Town Halloo give a spirited reply to Congress propaganda against his Cabinet, 



rat ’;)*/ ] 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 



foint uiGeting of Bombay Presidency Moslem League Parliamantai'y Boan. 
^ague members of the Bombay legislature decided on their policy ot 
legislature. 

The Congress M .^ing Committee concluded deliberations to-day^ 
gress Premiers and acquainted them with the views of the Committee » 

the general policy to be followed in respect of the release of political prisoners, 
ban on political organisations, appointment of parliamentary secretaries, allowances 
or salaries to be paid to the legislators, start of prohibition in spooinc areas, r.hot 
to the agriculturists as a counterblast to excise duty on sugar, attauuo towauis 
abour and other cognate matters. 


. A Congress adjournment motion In the Bengal Legislative Assembly In connexion 
r ith the fracas in Calcutta on Saturday was defeated. 


A similar motion in the Bengal Legislative Council was lost without a division, 
e Yioeroy. in a letter to a member of the Central Legislative Assembly, 
fried why he could not submit to dictation by prisoners in the Andamans 
gh resort to hunger-strike. 

e Congress Working Committee sent a telegram to the prisoners in the 


V VUligi WO ” W‘ B * U 0 VWV ww..- ” ' O 

vmans asking them to give up the hunger-strike, 


e question of Congress party in Bengal forming alliances with other groups 
d legislature was discussed by the Congress Working Committee at Avardha. 


Calcutta Congress leader and nine others were prosecuted, and charges 
33 women wore withdrawn, in connexion with the procession, on Anaclnians 
u Calcutta. 


Bill for the relief and prevention 
itive Assembly. 


of floods was passed by the Bengal 


enting his first Budget In the Bombay Assembly, 
(A , B. Lathe) said that the Government were content 
pi-', of their goal. 


the 

to 


Finance Minister 
be cautions in the 


•Congress AYorktng Committee concluded its Session, to-day after passing two 
re ions, one dealing with the question of salaries of Ministers, Parliamentary 
ties and members and their allowances, and the other, urging Oougiess 

* complete prohibition within three years. 


Sr- 


M s in all Provinces to bring about 


18 th 

to 


Bengal Premier issued a warning with regard to the holding of demons- 
n connexion with a students’ convention in the down Kali to-aay. 


no crime to say that the Indians want to establish Government of the 
pe* M for the people. It is the elementary right of every student to cherish 
th —thus observed Mr. Sri Krishna Singh, Premier, replying to the address 
P i by the students of Patna at Wheeler Senate Hall. 


IW 

h 


Punjab Premier made an appeal to Pressmen to help in eradicating com** 
loour from the province. 

concern felt by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore over the protracted hunger- 
nearly 700 political prisoners in the Andamans and at other centres,, 
pression iu a wire sent by him to Mahatma Gandhi urging the latter to 
king fox bringing about a speedy termination of the strike, 


20tb 

0 


question of retrenchment of expenditure in the administration of tho 
out, was discussed on a cut motion in the Bengal Assembly. 


: every group in the Bombay Assembly promised unqualified support to 
tl ress Ministry in their national welfare schemes during tho discussion on 
tl et. 


21 * ylng to a short-notice question in the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Hhawja 
1 iimuddin made a statement on the hunger-strike situation in the 
is, 
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,-TW Moslem objection to the orost of the Calcutta University was the Subjec 
a question in the Bengal Legislative Assembly. , 

‘%ssr::“ «... m* xgss& 

Mahatma Gandhi in the “Harnan^ under ^caption i^P # 

some new friendly designation g e i. through tlio police 

s&»%pr, 

r“* to«“ |s«ts »«* •■ »>• f» r 

the imperial exploiter 



j*rs&n«K s«s:kk _ 

land revenue demand. Satvamurtbl in the Central mb J> *2 

ceSo«S—XS I? zSilar question, was defe, by 66 
“votes to 52. 


m ^™/S!A$ 8*™"d'*Lt A ’S"S*.'“S AfwSSS 

^ISiSXaSTU. -rm «• -*• 

JT^SHSXWt Assembly MM . 4>#!»' 

J8NS 8 .* 8 SmS ESSjtft. SKuS’-to. 


9 H 0 US 6 

tceroy's 


/o rules 


^inistor 

111 


Sip 4^ <X ®’ 0 ^ 

Ins cut motions. *' 

* Calcutta t 


moment 
vied by 


‘K. Hoy) 

regard* 


• 'I Vj'l J *> «a . t I A •#*! 


„y were 
'duoatiou 


ramenfs 


*£S3 

3«W2» «U-SSJ5 «« 

foe Education Budget. 


in the 


tged by 
;sion on 
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The policy of Government is prohibition—prohibition of the use, import, |aijL^^ 
-rT^^ssession of alcohol, including foreign liquor, country liquor and toddy, of opium 
'* >mcL of drugs, declared Hon. Hr. M. D. D. Gilder, Minister for Excise and Public 
Headh, on the floor of the Bombay Legislative Assembly enunciating the Bombay 


Government’s Excise policy. 

As a protest against what was 
attitude of the Local Government’ 
fraeted hunger-strike by political 
the entire Congress Party walked 
Legislative Assembly. 


characterised as the “oallous and indifferoat 
towards the situation arising out of the pro¬ 
prisoners in the Andamans and other centres, 
out for the rest of the day from the Bengal 


Mh. ;; The Sugar industryto-day is perhaps the second largest Industry in India." 
observed feardar Kripal Singh ifchts presidential address at the annual meeting at 
Lucknow of the Indiau Sugar Mills Association. 

U I regard the Congress Working Committee’s resolution on prohibition as the 
greatest act of the Committee/’ said Mahatma Gandhi in an article in the Earijan 
in wl u °k made >2 suggestions for bringing about prohibition. 

ai ;1 hatma Gandhi sent a personal message to the Andamans prisoners urging 
therr to give up hunger-strike. 


29th. Vith the exception 
their" hunger-strike. 


of sevoa, the rest of the Andamans prisoners gave up 


Tfte Madras Government proposed to reorganize the primary education system 
and, give it a vocational bias. 

T'hQ anxiety for the hunger-strikers In the Andamans and other jails and deten¬ 
tion can ?P s m India, following the wild rumour of. death of Sudhendu Dam and 
the-condemnation of the Government’s ‘callous and indifferent’ attitude towards 
the country wide demand for the repatriation of the Andaman political prisoners, 
foe;*® expression in students’ demonstrations, public meetings and the All-Bengal 
Youjh Convention that was held at tho Calcutta Albert Hall. 

30th. (The detenus lodged in the Deoil Camp Jail, numbering 1C0, who were on 
han^'Stnko in sympathy with the Andamans prisoners gave up the strike. 
Oon, se<: I aea ^ ^h® abandonment of the hunger-strike by the majority of Andamans 
pris( onors » kCqa ble Mr. A. K. .Fazlul lluq, Chief Minister of Bengal, in tho 
course of a statement in the Bengal Assembly assured the House that his Cabinet 
woir^ H ow shoriJ -y convene a meeting of party leaders to discuss the question of 
repatriation. 

D • J ' % Gupta, , Acting President, B. P. C. 0., was found guilty of the 
Oflfe <« causing obstruction to public street and was fined Rs. 100 in default 
two months rigorous imprisonment by a Calcutta Magistrate, who delivered a 
lenphy judgment m what was known as the “Andamaus Day Procession Casa.’’ 


SEPTEMBER 1937 

'I .■ ' v? 1 ■ . ’ ' '• ■■ 

1st Unprecedented soonos were witnessed in Cuttaok to-day, the Kfsan Hay, when 
mof e tam 10»OOO Kisana, dressed in tattered and shabby clothes, many of whom 
had p ornQ . c ] own on foot from distant villages, marched oh a mammoth procession, 
aM?V l m,1 ° an< \ a carrying the national flags and red flags insoribud 

with hammer and sickle and shouting slogans of “.Down with Imperialism” etc. 
thrcf u &h the crowded streets of tho capital. 

3rd. i)&- fhan Sahib’s motion of “no confidenoo’’ lu the Council of Ministers was 
pasi! i8( l by 21 votes to 2*. Jhe 2? comprised of 19 Congvess, four Democrats, two 
Independents and two others, who had recently resigned from tho Hindn-Sifch 
Nationalist Party, The 22 included tho three Ministers. Every member of the 
Ho'us? was present. The Ministry having resigned, H. E. the Governor invited 
Dr- -ii-han Bahib, to meet him on the next day, 


O 
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iPbht office acceptance by Congressmen was in perfect 

■ ^ efrma -ten witli Its corner stone &s organs©# national no 


VllVkii _..., i 

j^VaTntS'^ne'e 1920, "with its owner stone 
violence, which meant that “we were out to oenseit MBMmbtwtois w . 

British system and not to destroy them, ’ appeared to be the M -note ot La . J . 
article in the “Harijan” 


Minister, replying to a question, said that; 
repatriation of Bihan prisoners m the. 


5th. In the Bihar Council, the Finance 
the Government had suggested the 

Reference to an increase in Bihar’s revenue as a result of the introduction 
the Reforms was made by the provinces Finance Minister. ^ 

y* pA'tnnr fV -<r r <o longer to be considered as an emblem of the Longresr 
loved and respected as the national:M»longui^to J 
parties, declared Mr. 0. Bajagopalachan, 1 reimer opemug the thud m . 
District Political Conference at the Madras Congress House. 


Thn Rail wav Rates Advisory Committee met in Calcutta to hoar the complaint 
h '\t regarding the withdrawal by certain railways 0 f tho 

surcharge refund on ooal for bunkering purposes. 


10th. The C, P. Budget presented to the Assembly showed a surplus of Rs. 


'mm 


xho Madras Council passed a resolution appointing a committee to inquire into 
U the iSnf^Uh funds and suggest legislations to those raisons 

easier. 


12th. Speaking in Bombay, Pandit; Jawaharlal Nehru deplored the foimatK m of 
communal and sectarian groups for political purposes. „ A1Ylnll , nnL i lln :* v ' 

Sir Sikander Kyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, appealed for communal um-y< 


ConFrees and members of the Nationalist Party were absent when the Viceroy 
tddreS a joint meeting of the Central Legislature. The address reterred the 
rdans for the organization and re'mechanization of the Army aul c&sures 
alreal* taken and proposed to be taken regarding middle class unemployment rural 
development improvement of cattle breeding and archaeological teseaich. 


1 Silt. That Bihar zemindars will be prepared for non-violent 

necessary to resist the enforcement of a tax on agricultural income ai unfair 
laws against their interests was oue of the resolutions passed at a °onfereoe ;0 0 f 
Bihar irnd-holders at Patna under the presidency of Maharajadhiraja of Barb^ga. 
The resolution was moved by Raja Sir Raghuaandan Irosad, 

Xho remaining eight prisoners on hunger-strike in the Andamans 
their last. 


v o up 


xneu 

The 0 P, Premier made a statement in the Provincial Assembly -defining tho 
correct attitude of Government servants towards party politics. 

“There is no difference between the ideals of the Moslem League and tbosdj of 
the Congress or any other recognised political organisation in too country, the 
ideal fcemg complete freedom for India. Thera could not be any self-respe $ n g 
Indian who favoured foreign domination or did not desire complete freedom and 
u srif-Govennuent for his country”, said Mr. M. A. Jinnah m replying to, an 
address presented to him at a largely attended reception given in ins nonou,. a t, 
Simla. 


40th The proceedings of the Madras Legislative Assembly commenced with 
5 th e singing of “Baade Mataram” by the Speaker, Mr. bambamurtbi, in tho absence 
of tho lady member, Mrs. Sankara Iyer who usually sung the song. 


?2nd Amidst cheers the Orissa Assembly passed the Chief Minister s resolution 
summoning a Constituent Assembly for framing a constitution for a free.Iuditj as 
modified by Mr. Latifur Rahman’s amendment. Two voices only cried. ‘no 
when the resolution was put to vote. 



CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


olsH 


• sa Assembly decided the question of a site for the provincial capil 
■Cuttaek-Chowdvvar. 

ogress claim to represent the Moslems was challenged at a Conference 
utta Moslem League. 

[tan Ahmed moving a resolution in the Assembly for tho ratification of 
convention referred to the bouelits that would follow India’s participation 
■ <eemom. L 

turnment motion in the Ceutrai Assembly to discuss tiio Moslem objection 
to Lao singmg of ‘Battde Mataram” in the provincial Assembly was 
by the President. J 

he now conditions the police will have to oo the guardians of peace 
cracy, said Mr. K. M. Munshi, Minister 'fox law and Older, Bombay, 
l a police 'conference at Poona. ' ’ 

President of the Central Assembly ruled out of order an amendment of 
SempK 1Qg th0 provis,cm by insurance oompauios of a provident 

mss the question of repatriation of Bengal terrorist prisoners in tho 
s . a Conference of party leaders of both House of the Bengal Legislature 

. P. Assembly dooided that the Speaker a had tho power to require or 
ay member, who was not sufficiently acquainted with English, to address the 
.mbly in Hindustani.’' 

The Madras Prohibition Bill was passed by both Houses of the Legislature. 
/eHdmeuV‘m teS th6 Legislatho Assijmb1 ^ P^sed the Tenancy Act 
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thjBoth Houses oi: the .Madras Legislature wore prorogued—the Assembly after the 
.eater had made an important statement coLerurng the S 


30th 


, ® p0aker ° f tbo .H- P. Assembly referred to his active membership of the 
arty but assured of his complete impartiality while in the Chair. 1 

T?'w™ <)U ? tr ‘ ! !n O ^ QC0< li'- ts i? 6speotliui congratulations and affectionate greetings to 
dahatma Gandhi on this happy occasion of iiis 69th birthday and praodthat he 
might live long for the guidance of India and humanity. 3 J 

srssf css ciira 
Ssatstsft£—*•** “ ~ iSKttyS 

. Professor Syed Hossain, addressing Moslem students in . 

asLi“-- tV. l c^^ssu 1 : 

: ern^8nt O for- a l. a ^'n| 0m o bly motion , of adjournment to censure the Gov- 

Commfssioner. b 8 appoiated a maa from England as India’s Inoome-tax 
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,^Ja resting the students o£ Khurda, the Premier of Orissa said 
want, students to join active politics. 

31th. -When the Shi as met in Conference at Lucknow the MoBlem T 
Ion though subjected to oiitioism was supported as a vehicle tor 
of Moslem political action, 

15 ih. Hindus and Moslems of Poona reached a compromise in regan 

Maruti Temple dispute. 

Peshawar witnessed unprecedented scene® of enthusiasm on w 
Jaw4S Nehru. The station was thronged a huge but disc; 

controlled by a number of Bed Shirt volunteeta Ihixiyoct . j.' ; 

% *& the President emerged from his compartment bedecked wit - 

\j/’ Tho Premiers of the Punjab and Bengal joined the ^ as v Jl^ v 
tbo '-leadership of Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah. This was an T a ^ n(Y J 
T ' k political significance, made by the League at lt ® tt ®l ss ^ n t ^ Q Congress ' ' 

who presided at the Conference made a to bottom, 

course of his presidential address which was, iromt^ xo ™ ; 

communaliem. He accused the Congress of creating olass b^ane.. 

tivL KSf M' 

taken against Mr. Slvarif, Minister of 0. P. and feuc Wear Hassan. 

,* fl , To a -tteech at, Poona Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home Minister to the Bomca; '• 
ernment stressed the organization aspeot of physical education, 

“The English people though they are traditionally supp 'J y 

for its own sake, allowed otheP«°P ffor materiM ^Satisfactions had been effo. 
whatsoever simply booause theirgr®^ ( , friends wont agree with me the, 

- appeased thereby. Perhaps my English fr become still more acute tho .. 
when rivalry _for colonial SffiXt at home with ostraor . 

citizens will find necessary, to arm theii * fhnv will suddenly wake -* nis 

powers to defend their possessions abioad. • )w - , l+iUaA into Fascist ^nypoli- 

End that they have forfeited their own. liberty 

then they will realise that observed Dr. Rabindranath JjMf. 

S&t At°IndTaXu .Idbertits a Uni| : , in "the course of his message U was 
London Conference on civil liberty m Inaia. 

6.1,™u d.ecribea 11. Ucknw M*» °< U»LW»«»“W 
commentary on contemporary politios, r ... , • 

The All-India Moslem League passed a resolution changing its creed to 

f^d with thundering acclamations. 

'»■I'ts 6 .., 51 t“™w™ i."Tr/sr, 

pTOtS'wieo strain every nerve to secure ttair releise, I . 
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Jved three letters from three p*. ^ treatrr 
o have been brought from the Andt. there, 
to be no prospect of their early release!' 0 ^ 6 
they might have to fall back upon the 
strike, I hope that they will not r^ort " to 00 , 
that, the public is not supine their wm 

them tha I am .not the mattei. 

press to keep a Vigilant, hye on this urgent matter. 

which Jfove received these prisoners to 
, which the ooygfty axpeots thorn to give. Provinoia 5 
such matter how responsible to the people may not 
1 that in this there is no difference betwt 

• W tions.” 


enfc of prisoners 
hat there seems 
was forthcoming 
that is hunger- 
0 as they kuow 
I. may assure 
public and tho 
‘ to Provincial 
v e treatment 
ioh are in 
tar wish, 
< other 


18 


o All-India Moslem League passed a resolution opp 
as embodied in the Government of India Act of 


;20tfo* -Where was considerable reaction in the country to the decis 
session of the All-India Moslem League, 

2ls i; .®|r Ohhotu Ram (Development Minister, Punjab), in a si 
umom&t Party’s future, regretted the suggestion that the agreemt 
jjUCKnow was a surrender To Mr. Jiunah by the Punjab Premier. 

. Mipy of the Bombay Government in regard to the separ 
nmiciai branch from the executive branch of the administration was ekpmmed 
•dr, it. M, Munshi, Home Minister at Poona. 

The ^secret” of “Congress Raj”, as also the “secret” of how-he would rutv 
adnaini^tration without the Excise revenue lost by prohibition, was explained 
tne Madras Premier at a Coimbatore meeting. 


the 

by 

the 

by 


* 2] ?8; w An ^aponsible utterance” was how the U. P. Premier characterized the 
iecthy speech of the Bengal Premier at Lucknow in which the latter was reported 
to have spoken of “retaliation” against Bengal Hindus* 

23 *^oi ^To Bengal Moslem Conference at Berhampore, Mr, M. A. Jinnah 

^aid that what the Moslem Leaguo was fighting for was political power. 

24th. Among the resolutions passed at the All-India Moslem Conference at Berham- 
Qi lHfa ° Ue oon<3emning the maida £ of Bande Mataram the national anthem 

Utmost confusion prevailed at a public meeting held at Bangalore when Mr. K 
$ Harman, the Congress leader of Bombay, addressed Bangalore students. Mr 
lW was served with an order prohibiting him to address any meeting but 
ue leffed tho order and addressed the students. A posse of police 
m? Inspectors arrived and Mr. Nariman was put under arrest 
±5$ was a to uproar arid confusion in which stonos and shoes were 

«wled. ■ Som& people and policemen were slightly injured. Consequently 
me bolico made a mild lathi charge. 1 J 


s«ath, We believe that all patriotic Indians should loud 
tuo most formidable common organisation that exists in 
relent—the Indian National Congress, which alone will lead ua to our 


fed* greatest support to 
Icdia at the present 
' ,r,v goat” 


oosorved the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, the premier nobleman of Bengal! 
m tb Q course of a message to the people of Bengal, S 

J^^ay’s incidents over the arrest of Mr, I. F. Nariman and 
(iistu. r bances in the students’ meeting at Bangalore % fresh sniffle ensued to-day 
m the students in tho Intermediate CblJege compound at 
^w,t 1-3° m the afternoon The situation rose to such a pifch at a time that 
i hr’1 o , l ened , as a rosa « of which several persons received gunshot wounds 
ADOut go people ware removed to hospital, of whom 15 ward policemen and the 
lost were members o.f the public. " 



THE 




[ 26 OCTOBER 



.... A resol utj 
anthem of In' 
clay. 


,on demand Bande Mataram as the nati 
ia* was //ring in. celebration of Banda Mataram 


councillors 


27. A, Bill for* 
was introduce 
“The disco? 
by do mea* 
Police ad 
Mr. 
the Y 


L: P$ 


the women becoming municipal 
^tfve'db'Pcil- 

•arssffi 

xor 1936. . r... :' l \ • 

-S at Patna to merge all Moslem 1^‘J* ’^ 0 Leagil 
,ed in thb Moslem and Ahrar. parties jom.Jg . mo W W 
it mooting in Calcutta between Mr. GandK' and tne 
as accompanied by throe of his colleagues, when 
,nus and Andamans prisoners were discussed, 
magnificent spectacle which Calcutta witnessed w 
d women listened in reverent silence to the leauei 
gavra graphic description of. the. oppression which 
undergone for oenturies in muto .resignation. The ocoasr^ o£ 
ts’ rally which was held at the Sbraddhanand# lark, lha ^ 
j r economic and political consciousness was on the Easton 
. ,'j most indifferent observer. 

once held under tbe auspices of the Bengal Congress 
the immediate release of all political prisoners and detenus ana 

3 MoSrtx 

^iTwas decided at a Calcutta meeting to establish a Hindu-Moslsrn Dmt.Y Amo- 
ciatlon fn ordar to dispel the present distrust and susp.c.on betweeP the two 

C °aTc tt rofewto> of Congress Premiers and speakers with 

here of the M gross Working ^omm.ttee commenced a^ the ^ ^ ^ 
Sarat Chandra lose to discuss various pro jm J**$£>“ and advice were 
different Congress provmoes, on which Cauctmji s guiuante 
sought with a view to fiud a proper solution. . 

H is■ssiaa.t” 

Federation was defeated 


Sufferers’ Conference in Caioutt 


Vti* ^ 

Midnarmr and her tale ert woes figured prominently at the AH-India 

tSSSZ ft M*. <&*? B-. «h. a... ha p-fl-g^gjg 

»»«»• ■*- * 

repression in Mi^pur. 


Nai d u/ P and i t fa w ah ar 1 a I Nehru and ffi. 

mammoth gathering which assembled at the ” lt was a sight et : «r to be 
?ememLred th Never’hadr within living memory, 0 «a witne^effa spectacle. 
More than one lakh of men and women aBsembhSd tho1 F mm far off vfllasCS they 

uvs ,rota 

tire sufferings and humiliations under which they had been groaning £ji yeai • 
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Nr 





2nd. The Working Commit' 
the findings of the Gan f1 
man’s acceptance 
the publioatw" 
of hold’’ 




3rd 


.wiins inaugurated by en 

pr madras States, at a State ba'nqu 

Ik v- .,ns Highness’ 26th. birthday. 

1 At a reception held in Bombay in his honour, Mr. M. 

.1.0*0. resolutions on “Bande Mataram” and minorities 
the Congress to make an honourable settlement with the 


n 


{ 

m 


6t)h. ,; The Hindu Mahasabha has always said, and its offer is 
/ communal problem, so far as representations in legislatures a 
honourably solved on the basis of joint electorates with reserv 
minorities on their population basis and with power to them to 
, seats, 1J said Dr. B. 8. Moonje in the course of a statement to the. 

In the Bijnor Najibabad-Garhwal Muslim rural constituency t, 

Ho'n’ble HaOz Moharaed Ibrahim (Congress), Minister for Irrigation, ,uifad 

VmtaflSt. rlpfrtafnrl Mr Alvlncj Sir* mi /ltfndim\ hxr 7971 nmvtnal- t 


vinbes, defeated Mr. Ahdus Sami (Muslim) League by 7,271 against 2,202 
Tin \ Hon’bie Hafiz Mohamad Ibrahim was originally returned to tho tJ. P. 


, the 
Pro- 
votes. 

_ ■■■. . . 

latiAre Assembly on Moslem League ticket, but later joined the Congress Party 
and! was taken as a member of the Pant Cabinet, For joining the Congress, the 
Moslem League aooused him of betraying the Moslem cause and going against t l 
will} of his constituency. It challenged him to resign his seat arid seek re-elec' 
on Congress ticket. Hafiz Sahib accepted the challenge and won the light. 


7th, Tdio Maharaja of Bikaner reiterated his belief in Federation and urge 
guards in the interest of the States, at a banquet given by him in honoir 
the \Yieeroy. 


*./ie mam outlines o.t tne vvardha Lducauonai ocneme sponsored 
Gandhi were explained by the Madras Minister of Public Information 
farfehoe of the Madras International .Fellowship. He announced that 
womlcl bo given an opportunity to examine the Wardha Educational 


9th. (Matters affecting the status and welfare of women were disco 
conference of the Calcutta constituency of the All-India Wome» \ 

.tfohatraa Gandhi had an interview for t»vo hours with 
the* topic of discussion mainly centred on relief to politic 

At the Guruvavur Temple-Entry Conference, a resolut 


m , 


'‘satfyagraha” at Guruvayur, if the Madras Government 
throw open the temple to all Hindus within six month 

JfOtk The Government of Bombay returned about 750 
slop to original owners victimised during the Ciw 
Goyerument also asked the owners of forfeited h 
relinquish their possessioa on the payment of t> 


Hth. Anti-War Day and Armistice Day celeb’ 
in India. At Allahabad, the Congress PresAV 




13th. Mahatma Gandhi eiqjreused his stro 
members in criticizing Congress Minist* 
Mysore at the recent meeting of that 

A resolution adopted at a conferen 
terj.for Education stated that “the J 
mfcry education and it is our aim 










( 20 K'OV'EMHE 
studenti 



non of Allahabad 
'Congress flag. 

u Of faith in terrorism in 
he undermining of tho non- 


,Y *e among 


the. 


, ^aiontta. 

.»vt by Congressmen foroes 61 • ught 

assistance of the police and the Military, uion 

jS of the burden of office loses all force and. meaning And 
are withdrawn, the bettor it would be for the Congress 
ve complete independence”, said Mahatma Gandhi in tho 
in the “Harijan ’ 7 on tho labour situation in Ahmedab^d, 
■re. 

>. office announced that the total number of primary Congress 
this year was 31,34,249. This figure does not nwttuJe members 
the N. W. F Province, whose figures have not yet been received, 
er of membership last year was 5,36,131. 

23rd. The u n ocourred of Sir J. C. Bose, tho eminent Indian scientist bor 
half a century, Sir Jagadish’s name was a household word not only all overt; luuu 
but his reputation as a scientist had Spread all over the world. 

•5th. The Council of State passod the third reading of tho Insurance Bill, The 
House was adjourned sine die. 

preparation of a new Indo-British. trade 
hamber of Commerce at their meeting. 


Criticism over the delay for the 
?ment was expressed by the Indian 

> need for unity and fellowship in this country was emphasised by the 
'i.tan of India when he adressed a gathering of Christians at Poona. ; 

and half lakhs programme of rural development, in Delhi Province was 
the Chief Commissioner when he opened the Delhi rural exhibition. 

or the prevention of the phookha evil was made at the Aii«. India 
Protection Conference hold in Calcutta, 
addressing a meeting at Tezpur, emphasized the need for a wider 
1 : ans. ^ ... «'*. ' 

v her a mosque is governed by the law of limitation formed the 
•iraent in tho Shahidganj mosque dispute case in the Lahore 
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>ab Sir Abdul Quiyuro, tho former Frontier 


vis-a-vis the present world situation, 
iian Cultural Conference in Calcutta. 


was 


lution asking tho Premier of Bengal u &>" 
’ainst his political opponents ** 7 
he principle of non-violence , 57 said the 
District Political Conference. 

rr. P. in which Hindus attached 
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4n : appeal for the preservation of communal friendship 5n the Central P rfe 
i was made by Dr. Jihare, the Premier, in the Legislative Assembly. 

41 A grave crisis has arisen la the history of modern Bengal—a crisis o"f the most 
serious character. The very cause of education is threatened. Wo must rise to 
a man throughout the province and record our strong protest against the sinister 
attempt and the sinister motive behind iL’—In these words Acharya Sir I. G. 
Roy exhorted the Bengalees to carry on an effective agitation against the proposed 
Bill for secondary education when, at the Calcutta Albert Hall the educationists 
assembled ia large numbers to register their protest against the proposed measure. 

Mr. W B. Brett, Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar issued a confiden¬ 
tial circular to Commissioners of Divisions to bo communicated to all district 
circular 'inter alia’ dealt with the constitutional position, of Minister* 
wou&uo of orders to district Officers was concerned. “Whose orders are. 
\ 'the officials ? The circular said that no order to be taken as authentic 
,ch directly emanated from Ministers ox purporting to emanate from 
. also directed : u An order acted upon by the District Officers which 
s%rned by either a Secretary, Under-Secretary or Asst. Secretary to 
M, V h do so at their own risk.” 


1 for preventing provincial Isolation in connexion with the develop* 
ia’s forest resources was stressed by the Viceroy in opening the 
hrence. 

• a meeting of the U. F. Congress Party, Pandit G. B. Pant, the 
stifiod the measures adopted to deal with the labour unrest at Cawnpore. 

i reduction ol pre-school education conducted or supported by the State 
uixuren of ages betwoen tlireo to seven and tho enforcement of froo and 
ulsorv basic education through crafts to all boys and girls from ag83 of seven 
■ urteen (the concession for girls being that their guardians may withdraw 
, after their completion of the 12th year) were the mam recommendations of 
Zakir Husain’s Committee appointed by the Wardha Edition Conference 
iotober last, 


The danger of a party flushed with victory at t.b e polls setting np an audio- 
Ian State and Interfering with educational dwjcraoy was pointed out oy Mr. 
B. Jayakar at the Lucknow University 0on$ ofi jfi O n. 

residing over tho Central Provinces ar,£ Berar Local Self-Government Confer- 
e, Mr. 8. K. Bay Chaudhury^ Mayo” Calcutta., deplored the tendency in 
io quarters to regard local bodies a? political platforms. 

The working committee of tb B ^ ar -provincial Congress Committee asked 
igressmen to dissociate tfienr . s * - a«kk« imhvtfclftfl. while the 

an Sabha Council demands +-■" 
krai districts. 


_ _ 1.1 .vm 

.. from Kisan Sabbft activities, while the 
[he withdrawal of the ban on its activities in 


The progress of the Ci. P. • 
iwiug the Speaker’s upholding the 

consideration'uamediateAy. 


•■ohlhition Bill In the Assembly was hold up 
>-. position objection to the Bill being taken 


The Bihar Legll’.r <j?e Assembly passed to^ av tho Bihar Tenancy Amendment 
i which aimed at giv’-.g relief to tenants. TJuring the two days discussion tne 
1 had a smooth sailing as a result of agreement arrived at between tne 
vernment and the ^ainindars. Some of the/ important provisions of the »>■< 
ated to the partition of holding, the distribution of grant, the commutation o 
it. penalty for ill egal exactions by landlords 01 . agents of landlords, the execu- 
i of decrees for arrears of rent, restriction 0Q the payment of certain kind at 
t by agreemen*!, etc. 


Mr. Jaypra’imsb Narayan, a Socialist leqtar, Issued a statement condemning tho 
soil of the IJihar Congress in putting t»4 an ou the Kisan Sabha. 


The Mad ras Speaker called ft confere[, oe to decide whether the singing of 
3 
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Bpide Mataram should be permitted to herald tho commeucomont of each day’s 
'usiness in the Legislative Assembly. 

2Ut The position of the International Labour office in regard to India was ex¬ 
plained by Mr. Harold Butler at the annual meeting of the Employers’ Federation 
of India m Calcutta. 

22nd. Immediate and unconditional release of all political prisoners and also the 
Andaman prisoners was voiced at a public meeting which was held at the Calcutta 
Albert Hall -under the presidency of 8j. T. C. Goswami. Several speakers had 
addressed the meeting demanding the release of all political prisoners and also for 
the repeal of all repressive laws. The speakers also appealed to 
prisoners to postpone their hunger-strike and assured that Bengal * a i gc 
Start a strong movement for their immediate and unconditional release a oll ' 

2Stk An indirect reference to the difficulties experienced in enforcing pvbj/. 
ftalem was made by the Madras Premier during the discussion of the r 
Bill in the Madras Counoil. 31 & 

• >e\ . 

26th. Addressing a public meeting In Calcutta Mr. Jinnah said that Mop 
were ready to co-operate with their sister communities on terms of 

27th. An appeal for a common language for India was made by Mr, J 
at a literary conference at Patna. 

An outspoken speech by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq was a feature of ‘ 
session of the Moslem students’ Federation in Calcutta. 

Various problems relating to education were discussed on the opening da, 
All-India Education Conference in Calcutta. 

Presiding at the All-India Moslem Students’ Conference in Calcutta, Mr. 
yun Kabir srtqa that the problem in India was not one of political freedom 
but also of ecotfpio and social freedom. 

28kh, Mahatma GandhiT*Wardha education scheme was discussed at the resumed 
of the ALL-India JEducatid 1 .* 1 Conference in Calcutta. 

Dr. P. J. Thomas, Profess^ $ Economics, Madras University, presiding 
the Economic Conference in Hy<L 0ra bad, dealt exhaustively with India’s 
economic problems, 

29th. Reference to the economic and eduoat' ouaI problems facing the Indian 
tian community was made by Mr. S C Mn oker P Presiding at the All-India 
tian Conference in Calcutta. 

The need for the adoption of Basie English m India was brged by Mr, , 
Meyers at the All-India Educational Conferem 50 ^Calcutta. 

Presiding at the National Liberal Feder^ ® Chimanlal Setalvad xef 
the Communism menace in India. 

“We do not want any privi'r said Mr. V. B, Savarker presiding o 
I9th. session of the Hindu MaH^ka * n Ahmedabacl 
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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

INTRODUCTION 

In the study on India’s “Home Polity” which finds a place as an 
Introduction to volume I. 1937, (covering the period of January to 
June, 1937) of The Indian Annual Register., was) 
discussed all the influences and developments that flat! 
led the Indian National Congress to decide to take 
part in the elections to the Assemblies and Councils 
proposed to be constituted under the Government of India Act of 
1935. The results of the elections went a long way to prove and 
justify the claims of the Congress to speak as the detender o». 
India’s national self-respect, as the upholder of her rights aud 
privileges. An attempt was also made to understand and explain the 
processes by which the representatives of the Congress, the majority 
of the members in the majority of the different Legislatures, were 
enabled to agree to accept office, to work the new constitution through 
their chosen Ministers. But this discussion anticipated the final 
decision of the Working Committee of the All-India Congress 
Committee of the Indian National Congress. For, this particular 
decision was taken on the 7th. of July, 1937 a week after the period 
the events of which are recorded in the previous volume ot the 
Register. Lord Linlithgow’s broadcast was issued on the dlst.ot 
June, 1937. It eased the tension of feeling between the British 
bureaucracy and the Indian National Congress- It helped the \\ orkmg 
Committee under Mahatma Gandhi’s guidance to make the decision. 
And though this was arrived at in the first week of the period that 
forms the subject matter of the .'present volume of the Register, tor 
drawing up a proper perspective- of the whole of the situation, 
reference to it became necessary in the last volume. 

In a study of the consequences of that decision of the Working 
~ . v npw Committee's as these evolved in course of the period 

Ari^«ecute (July-.December, 1937) the resolution that embodied 

Conductive that decision need not be fully quoted* lfae relevant clause 

programme Wa9 jjJjJg . 

“The Committee feels, hbwever, that the situation created as a result of the 
circumstances and events that have since occurred warrants the belief that it will 
not be easv for the Governors to use their Special Powers. The Committee has, 
moreover, considered the views of Congress members of the Legislatures and of 
Congressmen generally. The Committee has, therefore, come to the conclusion 
and resolved that Congressmen be permitted to accept office where they may be 
invited thereto, but it desires to make it clear that office ha8 to be accepted and 
lUilizeS for the purpose of working in accordance with the lines laid down m the 
OohcrUs Election Manifesto and to further m every possible way the Congress 
policy/ of combating the new Act. ori the one hand, and of prosecuting the 
constructive programme ou the other,” 
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a first sentence of this long quotation made it clear that the 
ftcussions, explanations, and interpretations on the constitutional 
Congress fit principles involved in the Congress demand for 

Governors knew assurance and conditional acceptance of office had 
w ^ Te provided valuable education to both the parties to the 

controversy. The leaders of the Congress felt an 
assurance of their own strength which they lacked or felt they lacked 
in March, 1937. The spokesmen of the bureaucracy, faced with a 
breakdown of the constitution, hastened to cover it up. The world 
had been told that the “big stick” of the Willingdon regime had let 
a lot of conceit out of the Indian brain, that the 1935 constitution 
had settled the Indian problem for a generation or so, and that 
contentment reigned in India. The results of the elections pricked 
this bubble a little ; the refusal of the Congress to form ministries burst 
it altogether. It opened the eyes of the world to the fact that the Indian 
problem so far as it had reference to British Imperialism bad not been 
solved at all. These demonstrations were not comfortable to the British 
conscience, did not save British “face** in world opinion, and was 
not consistent with the enlightened self -interest of Britain herself. About 
the educational value of three months’ controversy the remarks of 
the Manchester Guardian is quite appreciative—the Indian public have 
now been so educated in the implications of the Governor's special 
powers that their Excellencies will no doubt be more chary in making 
use of their prerogatives than they would have been, had Congress 
taken office immediately after the elections. It may not now be known 
exactly where everybody stood, but everybody did know it a little 
better than before. The Daily Telegraph an organ of Conservative 
British opinion of the right-centre, opined : “The Congress Ministers 
will discover the extent of their authority by experience and will 
discover also that the manner of its exercise will be determined by 
the electorate rather than by Governors.” 

This education apart, notice may be taken of the change in 
Congress attitude towards the new constitution. The cynically- 
minded may point the finger to the words ‘combating 
Real Inspiration tIie new instead of “wrecking” it which figured. 

so vividly in the election speeches of Congress protago¬ 
nists. But the real inspiration of this change, now> 
in attitude but in emphasis, is to be traced to Mahatma Gandhi who 

is reported to have drafted the Working Committee resolution. To 

him was due the importance attached to the “constructive programme” 
and its prosecution as an instrument for the relief of the poor, for 
putting hope and courage into their hearts, and for rousing them to 
the shame and indignity of an unfree national life, 

By the end of July, 1937, Ministries on behalf of and in the name 
of the Congress had undertaken the task of administration In six odfc of 
the eleven provinces in India. It was a difficult task 

Class conscious that the Ministries undertook. Hopes had been Raised 

activity that demanded satisfaction. An increasing numbep o£ 
people had become aware of what needs to be clone 
to make life liveable in India and how it was to be done. Positive 
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activities; the broadcasting of thoughts and programmes 
-'-morm and roeouafcrucfciom since the days of the Non-co-operation 
Movement, have disturbed tho'pathetic contentment of the masses. And 
a section of the intelligentsia have been contributing to the awakening 
of a class consciousness, of the sense of conflict between classes and 
interests said to be implicit in the very constitution of human society. 
Their philosophy of thought and conduct required a radical recons¬ 
truction of society, a “liquidation” of capitalist and bourgeois© interests, 
inspired by a new interpretation of bunion psychology and of human 
history. The sense of personal and private property was to be 
eradicated ; the conceit of individual ends as apart from social was to 
be suppressed. The inspiration of nationalist feelings and sentiments, 
the injustices and inequalities of human existence—both these were 
sources of energy because they were the expressions of strong needs, 
spiritual and material. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the President of the 
Congress, indicated these needs, and the duties they imposed 
upoi^ the Congress Ministries if these were to be 
satisfied. He did not want the Congress to authorise the acceptance 
of Ministries by Congressmen on behalf of the Congress. Ho had 
fours that they would get enmeshed in "the illusion of power” that 
seemed to have come within their grasp. He represented the appre¬ 
hensions of many who thought that reformism would replace the 
spirit of revolt and revolution that only could enable us to fulfil our 
national and human destiny. But even he was moved to declare 
that 

“The formation of Congress Ministries in six provinces has brought a breath of 
fresh air in thy turgid and authoritarian atmosphere of India. New hopes have risen, 
new visions full of promise float before the eyes of the masses. We breathe more 
freely for the mom out at least.” 

This new air of hope could not fully dispel the sense of oppressive 
responsibility which the neglect and frustrations of centuries had 
created amongst the most optimist of Indian public 
Mirage of men, ‘"External authority” which for about two centn- 
CoiptiU'tionalism ries had been working ila will in this country through 
the British bureaucracy sought to create the mirage 
that the constitutional changes afford opportunity for the reform and 
reconstruction of India by Indian hands. The decision of the Con- 
gross .to accept office was moved by the desire to test if there be any 
reality of power that the law declared had been placed in the hands 
of Ionian Ministers, representatives of the mood and will of the Indian 
people. The vastness of India's problems, the need for radical changes 
in every department of Indian thought aud life, the Indian politician 
averred, were not capable of solution by the limited powers granted by 
the Government of India Act : 

“But the responsibility is ours in the eyes of the people; ami if. we cannot dis¬ 
charge those to their satisfaction, if hopes are unfulfilled and visions unrealised, tho 

burden of disillusion will also be ours,.We have to keep the right perspective 

always before us, the objectives for. which the Congress stands, tho independence of 
India and the ending of the poverty of the people. .Wo have at the same time to 
labour for smaller ends which bring some immediate relief to the masses. We 
have to act simultaneously on this double front,” 

These words:of the President of the Congress, one of the most 
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of Indian thinkers and public men, may bo accepted as repre¬ 
sentative of the mind of the people in which hopes and 
Senee of power fears occupied an almost equal space. The fears were 
Strengthened apprehended to come from the upholders of British 
r interests in this country which had been secured from 

all demands for readjustments by positive provisions in the so-called 
law of the land imposed by a legislature sitting at a distance of 
7,000 miles, strong in "the might of the sword” to use Mahatrmqee's 
words. But it is not of these fears that people felt much concerned. 

For, that was a conflict that was part of the very nature of Indo- 
Britjsh relations. And the experiences of half a century of this * con¬ 
flict have enabled the people to size up their opponents, and to renew 
an assurance in their own strength and recover the conviction of their 
ultimate victory. World forces have been fighting on the side of the 
Indian people, world developments have been disrupting the morale of 
the Imperialist power that held them in subjection. Capitalist Imparm- 
lisra ‘of which the British had been the pioneers in the modern world 
had run through a cycle of its life. Other competitors appearing in 
the field threatened to divide the world into separate spheres of influ¬ 
ence or fields of exploitation, This competition afforded the opportu¬ 
nity to exploited and dependent nations to struggle to come by their 
own. So, in so far as the “external authority*' that controls India was 
concerned, the people had lost dread of it. Even the stiffest of British 
bureaucrats does not care to conceal the feeling, to recognise the deve¬ 
lopment that the things that matter in India—the poverty of the people, 
the dirt and disease in their life—for a removal of these the people 
must seek help not “as a boon to be sought, a concession to be wrested” 
from a third party who for about two centuries had been playing 
earthly Pit vidence to them, but from those who will get into the seats 
of State authority on their votes and exercise State power as their 
representatives, drawing their power from the suffrages of the people. 

The last election to the provincial legislatures in India has helped the 
people to realise a little of the power and feel a little of the exhilara¬ 
tion that the exercise of the right of votes havS created in them as the 
ultimate authority in India. The sense of this power is the master key 
to the evolution of the future of India. 

Of the hopes innumerable that float before tlio eyes of the masses 
of our people, the fulfilment of which they seek at the hands of the 
KT , . Congress Ministries, of the throbbing agony of India's 

Naiura^disabuiiy maatee$ the call for relief in whose eyes haunt the 

rulers * waking thoughts of India's leaders and the dreams of 

their sleeping hours, the very immensity of the task 
and the immediate necessity for healing measures—the “smaller ends" 
for which the Ministries have plunged into work as soon as; they 
entered their unaccustomed offices—there are no differences of opinion 
about the cuds to be secured. The agrarian question and the question 
of industrial and agricultural labour—the approach to their solution 
bristle with differences with vested interests, the growth of two centuries 
of neglect:. The eruption into India of British and Western 
habits of thought and technique of economic life disrupted India's 
balanced life. The foreign rulers in their conceit of superiority lacked 
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: imitffiivation or the knowledge or the understanding to realize' 

-■^arm that both these would do to the simpler but in certain ways the 
more coherent social economy of the country. Perhaps, the truth was 
that they were themselves victims of a system of values which they 
themselves had failed to handle or control ; these which had broken up 
their own social polity, as the following words of John Morley portray : 

"Even the passage of the Reform Act (1833) which to the youthful Gladstone; 
before his own’emancipation, seemed to be “the work of the anti-Christ”, left six-sevenths 
ot‘ male population, without a vote, Upon a society so constituted, a people so 
fettered, tho Industrial Revolution had oome like a thief in the night, and not the 
most devastating of wars or the bloodiest, could have been more catastrophic in 
its social effects or more perplexing in the problems of social readjustment which it 
created,” 

And upon a people so circumstanced was thrown the responsi¬ 
bility of ruling a- country alien in thought and conduct, vast in 
dimension, complex in its social arrangements. Them¬ 
selves thus disabled they could not do anything better, 
specially when they came to be smitten by a ‘‘divide 
confidence in themselves and their mission* as tho 
the world, a conviction which had made' Imperialism 
inevitable. An interpreter of British History opines that this was 
no new malady. The corner-stone of. Imperialism, said he, was laid 
many generations ago when Oliver Cromwell wrote—* We area 
people with the stamp of God upon us—whose appearance and whoso 
providences are not to bo outmatched by any story” Thus we find 
in India a patch-work of high-sounding intentions and ineffective 
fulfilments, good by or in parts. This is the heritage to which the 
Congress Ministries have succeeded. 

when they undertook this responsibility, the world’s hopes and 
good wishes seemed to follow them. Heartened by these but sobered 
_ * . by the thought of the many things expected at their 

C Weaucr^Sc*^ hands, they had to act on a “double front”. They 
U JppoeAion had to send relief to the masses ; they had to extend 
the liberties of the people. In effecting the former 
they jvould have to a certain part of the way the co-operation of 
the higher bureaucracy, the steel-frame of Mr. LU>> d George’s 
imagery made of British officials ; in their second duty they could 
not expect and would not receive the same co-operation from that 
quarter. This opposition and sabotage they met on the threshhoid 
of th'eir career when the question of tho re-assertion of civil liberty 
and the restoration of liberties-promises made in their election 
znani esfcoes—demanded redemption, The Congress along with 
all ifcher progressive forces in the country, the Congress pre¬ 
eminently, had been laying increasing emphasis on civil liberty, 
on the right of free expression of opinion, of free association and 
combination, and of freedom of conscience and religion ; ifchad.'condeinn- 
ed the use of emergency powers which were more often their abuse : 
it hud suffered from and condemned ordinances and special legislation. 
Pandit Jawaharial Nehru indicated the mind of India, and the 
direction in which it %vas moving and tho end which it desired to 
readb with regard to this question ; 
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Ms tlw civilised approach to a problem, about which people differ, Uio nou-vlolenr 
wav o{ dealing with it. To crush a contrary opinion forcibly and a low it no 
expression because we dislike it,, is essentially as the same as cracking the skull ..oi 
an opponent because we disapprove of him. It does not even possess the virtue of 
success. Tho man. with the cracked skull may collapse and die, but Mho suppressed 
opinion or idea has no such sudden end and it survives and prospers the moie it 18 
sought to bo crushed with .force.” 

Tho principle ant! policy here embodied have been the bed-rock of 
the Conereaa organisation and of all the progressive activities in the 
country. With the assumption of ofliee by Congress Minis¬ 
ters these gained importance, a special importance, be¬ 
cause thero could bo no constitutional progress in a 
country whose life was suppressed by the burden of 
ordinances and “lawless laws”. It was farther felt, and history supported 
that feeling, that the country could not settle down to quiet, steady, 
constructive work if the thousands of political prisoners, detenus and 
internees were not released and set at liberty. Ihere was a certain 
incipient feeling that the Congress did not act wisely iu_ agreeing to 
accept office without a clear and definite understanding with regard to 
this problem of political prisoners and detenus and internees. these 
nen and women belonged to the intelligmtsto. I hey bad revolted againe- 
the loss of the self-respect of their nation, and they had sinned in trying 
to regain and restore it. It would be blindness to regard these men 
and women as constituting a limited problem, because in number they 
represented a few millions of the more than three hundred fifty millions 
of the people of India , it would be blindness to ignore the inspiration 
of their life and work-life and work that have given a new meaning 
to Indian History during tho last fifty years and more. Ihese men and 
women represented the spirit of resurgent self-respect and so f-asaertion 
of the Indian people ; they were the path-finders to the fuller, richer 
and freer life in this country. They constituted a core bearing witness 
to the richness of India’s human wealth. They are the makers of the 
r.reseiil' and builders of the future. Of these men and women, Koro¬ 
lenko Is represented in. the llemiruscewes of My bout ft by ^Slasim 

Gorki us saying : , ... J.. 

are the la a von in every popular urihe&val, tho iowndaHon-storio lip eyej y 
new structure* Socrates, Giordano, firu.no, Gallileo, Robespiere, our own Decembertats,** 
■wiio are at this moment starving in exile, those who are toaight pouring over ajfcoi 
mulI nrenarfnii themselves for the struggle in the i ^au^o of justieo, and hbo a.lv of 
coarse, ior prkori—are all the living force of life ami its keen sensitive luotruajent. . 

It is because people felt something like this consciously and 
M onseiwsly, more unconsciously than consciously, that the demand 
rose insistent that the prisoners, detenus and internees j should be 
set at liberty, that the exiled prisoners in the Andamans, the dotenus 
ai Deoli, Bum and Hijli, and the thousand interned in luimmerable 
Bengal villages Bhonld he given a chance to harness he ideahpm of 
their life, the superb strength of their unbribcd intellect, the lLumiru- 
tion of their minds generated in the experiences gamed in paw and to rture, 
i f sectary cells and solitary placer-all the qualities that contribute |p the 
building up of better societies and better countries-should have chance 
j 0 India to play their legitimate part in constructive nationalism. Mm 
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Strike In the Andamans was undertaken in this eager erpocta- 


.tion^>And the British bureaucracy in whose hands still lay the key 


mu XDJiXLibii inuuauorauy vu huvoc 

to the recot)ciliaton of feelings and to prison locks iu detention camps, 
owing to a poverty of spirit, owing to mental reservation?, to unnamed 
fears, did not come honourably out of a test where none but great minds 
could maintain the traditions of civilised humanity, Tito Police mind of 
British India could not bo expected to shed its crudities aiui morbi¬ 
dities as soon as the “autonomy” Governments has been set up iu the 
Provinces, Mahatma Gandhi who has been standing aa a bridge oi 
reconciliation between India and Britain sought to solve this particular 
problem on the plane of human considerations where faith in human 
nature should be allowed to decide State policy. The Government ofc 
Bengal, the homo of the revolutionary movement, have not been able 
to accept tho principle stressed by Mahatmaji; they have, it is true, 
released more than 1,800 political prisoners, detenus and internees. 
But the detention of about 500 others, many of them kept 
behind prison bars without trial, goes to show that the I olice mind 
dill controls State policy in India, and. that the Bengal Ministry as 
Well ae the others in other provinces, specially the former, are helpless, 
oven when they have been put in charge of "Law and Order 

The problem discussed in tho paragraph above, looked at from 
certain points of view, cannot hope to reach any satisfactory solution 
until the question is finally deeided~~tho. question 
of the control of political power in India. That 
decision will require more years to arrive at. Meanwhile, 
other problems cry Tor solution; these, touch the 
people*--dirt, disease, untimely death which poverty 
has stabilised in India* Indo-British State policy has been held res*; 
pbnsible for most of the contributory causes for the break-down of 
economic life iu India. And so great is the decay and so hopeless 
does the situation appear that faces the country, that today all contro¬ 
versy in hushed in their presence. And Government and people in 
India have no time to waste in exchanges of angry words but must 
settle down to ease the situation, to stop tho breaches so that time 
may be gained to take in hands radical cures of tho maladies in the 
body politic. And, in this picture the man behind the plough and with 
the hoc stands out as the symbol of India's wretchedness, he whose 
life whs described by Hudyard Kipling in a parody : 

"His speech is of mortgaged bedding, 

On hra kine he borrows yet, 

At his heart is his daughter’s wedding* 

In his eyes fore-knowledge of debt 
I He eats and hath indigestion, 

j. He toils and he may not vStop.; 

His life is a long-drawn question 
■i Between a crop and a crop”. 

Thlls man has forced the Indian National Congress to give up the 
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attcl programme of n o n-co-o pe ration, and to undertake the res¬ 
ponsibility of government under a hated Act and no less 
WeaH* & condemned racial supremacy. In speeches and discussions, 
in in Government: blue books and census reports, jn v/n- 
tings in the Press and in proceedings of Assemblies and 
of Congress-Conferences'—the tale of his sorrow and suttering is a 
perehhml topic. All recognize that rural life in India is poor and 
stricken./ physical ly and mentally. Census reports tell and record evi enu. 
of a progressive deterioration. We wrote in the last volume : in 

the census of 1931 the numbers recorded of % earners and working 
dependents” were 15,38,85,890 ; the number of non-working depen¬ 
dents” were returned as 19,66,43,667. In the census of i-)li are iecor^ 
ed the percentage of persons as gainfully employed as 4 1 J w u . 
as 46 per cent ; in 1931 as 44 per cent Chis is the testimony o 
wealth production progressively diminishing. Vr ith regard m hpalto, 
the words of Major-General Megaw who retired from service as J4lr°c- 
tor-General of Public Health with the Government or India are both, a 
conclusive proof and a warning. There is difference of opinion, s * uC „ 
he, as to whether conditions of life have improved or deteriorated 
during the last 50 years ; even conceding that some little improvement; 
has taken place, “the existing state of things h so profoundly unsatis¬ 
factory that it demands investigation and redress.” 

This unsatisfactory state of things has made the Indian problem a 
biological one, say people with a scientific bias—concerned first ot all 
with the animal existence of more than thirty-five crores 
„ . „ . of human beings, three hundred and fifty millions ot men, 
Britain $ Failure women m d children. Poverty and sickness, sickness of 
body and sickness of soul—these are the two problem a 
that seek remedy at the hands of the people, of their represen! aUves 
5n the Assemblies and Councils, in local bodies, and in non^oiiuna. 
organisations. The British Government who say that they own respon¬ 
sibility for Mia's good to the British people, and not to the_ fMJJJ 
people, appear for all practical purposes to he retiring from uclcls. w .k 
serve to secure health and wealth to the Indian people. After &bou 
two centuries of the exercise of despotic power when India seeipecl. vo 
lie in them hands as clay in the potter s hands, the present policy, of the 
British Government cannot bear any other interpretation thaa. that it 
was a confession of failure. Their railway lines, telegraph wtfes ana 
posts, and all the other paraphernalia of modern life, these may nave 
enabled them to exploit the raw materials of the country and tne cheap 
labour of the people ; India's import and export trade may nave 
swollen ; these may be claimed as evidence of the enrichment px tne 
country. But to-day no other proof is necessary than a look around 
the country to prove that human life has not been enriched by^ ii jouern 
science and modern knowledge which the British brought to the.comntry, 
and for which they claim credit, and demand gratitude from the J-hcUan 
people. A time there was when we conceded that the peace oh t*ri~ 
tain 7 ' was a blessing ; that the. enlightenment and illumination that; they 
had introduced into the country had stirred the dead boues of the valley 
to life ; that the unity of British rule created the unity ot feeing in. 
the country which the world kuowa to-day as Indian Nationalism* * ana 
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British methods of administration and enlightenment have been 
-plots of the revolt and revolution that challenge the supremacy 
of Britain in India. Even conceding all these claims students and 
interpreters of history, Indian and foreign, there are who say that in 
the commerce between India and Britain, the latter has profited equally 
well, profiled materially more than India. It may be difficult to-day 
to think of history in India taking another turn free from British con¬ 
trol during the last two centuries But the belief that British rule was 
divinely ordained, and therefore indispensable, which ruled the life and 
conduct of the generation of Indian public men even as far down as 
thirty years ago, is discredited to-day. Tins revolutionary change in 
the thoughts and beliefs of Indian men and women has called for a 
new ideology and a new techinque of work. The Indian National Con¬ 
gress of .1885 and of 1933—these fifty-four years are historic witnesses 
of this vast transformation, And it is the duty of British statesman¬ 
ship, more than that of the Indian, to make honourable terms with 
this change. The acceptance of office in the “autonomous^ provincial 
governments of Iudia affords an opportunity to effect this. The British 
bureauerac can make the transition ea3y if it will but accept the logic 
of the situation. The situation demanded a ba f tle on two fronts, as 
Pandit Jawabarlal has said. The British Government is interested in 
the political front ; it has disinterested itself in the other—the ameliora¬ 
tion of the condition of the people which it is the concern of the 
provincial “autonomy” Governments to bring about. 

So. as soon as the Congress members found themselves in charge 
of Ministries In six of the eleven Indian provinces—Bombay, Madras, 
United Provinces, Behar, Central Provinces & Berar, 
Orissa—they took up in hand schemes that had been 
promised ia the Congress Election Manifesto. By the 
end of the year—in September, 1937—another province, 
the North-West Frontier Province, hud a predominantly Congress 
Ministry which also fell into line in implementing the Congress pro¬ 
gramme, As agriculturists and industrial workers formed the majority 
of the population, their condition deserved to receive first place in all 
legislative activities. The Working Committee of the Congress at its 
meetings held on February 27, 28 and March 1, 1937, indicated the 
lines in which immediate relief should be given to agriculturists and 
industrial workers, and measures for permanent improvement in their 
condition of life be undertaken : 

! • ' j • • V'v ^ 'V ; . . = 

1. ( A substantial reduction in rent and revenue ; 

2. Fixity of tenure ; , 

3. Relief from the burden of rural debt and arrears of rent and revenue); 

4. : Eight hours day for industrial workers, without .reduction of pay. Living wage., 

The Congress Agrarian Programme accepted and passed by the 
Faizjpur Session of the Congress which was embodied in the Congress 
Manifesto laid down more elaborate directions, some of which may be 
set down here : 

1. Uneconomic holdings should be exempted from rent or land tax ; 

/2. Agricultural income should be assessed to income tax like all other 
incomes, on a progressive scale, subject to a prescribed minimum ; 
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Canal and other irrigation rates should be substantiallylower^_ 
All feudal dues and levies and forced labour should be abolished, 
and demands other than rent should be made illegal ; 

Fixity of tenure with heritable rights along with the rights to 
build houses and plant trees should be provided for all tenants ; 
An effort should be made to introduce co-operative fanning $ 
Common pasture land should be provided, and the rights of the 
people tu tanks, wells, ponds, forests and the like recognised, 
and no encroachment on these rights should be permitted; 
Arrears of rent should be recoverable iu the same manner as 
civil debts and not by ejectment; 

There should be statutory provision for securing a living wage 
and suitable working conditions for agricultural labourers,, 

Years before the constitutional changes which have enabled Con¬ 
gress Ministries with their programmes of relief to rural people and 
. reform of their life to function. Governments under the 
‘wt-aLkoiiomy Montagu constitution had been forced to recognise 
' regime these socio-economic maladies and prescribe remedies 
thereof. In the United Provinces five Debt Relief Acts 
were passed iu 1934 ; the Punjab had a Regulation of Accounts Act 
(1984) ; the Central Provinces had a Debt Conciliation Act (1983) ; 
Bengal had the Money-lenders’ Act (1933) and the Relief of Indebted¬ 
ness Act (1935). Though the Punjab and the Central Province were 
pioneers iu debt conciliation activities, every province in India duriiig 
these years could show a record of work in this line. With regard to 
reduction in rent and revenue, the United Provinces Government bad 
reduced its revenue demands by about 2 crores of rupees in 1932 in 
response to the wide-spread agrarian agitation in the province which 
had precipitated the second Civil Disobedience Movement. This con¬ 
cession enabled the Zamindars to reduce their rent claims by about 
5 crores. Tu Madras the Marjoribanks Committee, named after the 
president, recommended a reduction of 75 lakhs rupees in Government 
revenue demands as well as Rs. 80 lakhs as debt relief which the 
ad interim Ministry,, predecessor to the Congress Ministry 
headed by Sri Chakravorti Rajagopalachariar, accepted and sanctioned. 
Even Burma which for 50 years was a province of India, and sepa¬ 
rated only on April 1. 1937 and constituted into a separate Govern¬ 
ment, remitted about 60 lakhs to the cultivators on various accounts— 
revenue concessions, destruction of crop and destruction of crops by 
untimely rains. In the provinces where the Zamindars stood between 
the State and the ryots and collected the revenue on behalf of the 
former, the ryots have simyly refused to pay pleading inability owing 
to the slump in the price of agricultural products* These laws and 
the world slump have enabled the cultivator in India to conic by 
certain rights and secure certain immunities which had taken centuries 
in other countries to have, and that through murder and bloodshed. 
Not that Zaroindari provinces in India, specially Bengal, Behar, Orissa 
and parts of the United Provinces, have been wholly free from dis¬ 
turbances motived by agrarian discontent. The “Indigo” disturbances 
in Bengal in the sixties of the last century, the "‘tenant rising” in 
Pabna in the seventies, are evidences of these ; in Maharastra in JLord 
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^ T?f° was an agriculturist rising advantage of wbic 


by Pliadke to start his rebellion 
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. -- w xi,o icucuu/u. In every country the 

f rie T a, ^ < ' S u i e , ^ )ea ?iil 1 ^ r 5 r have centred round the demands for what 


has beea called the “Three FV\~Fair Real,'fixity of Tenn're, Free 
. , e o too tenants interest in the holding. Agitations, peaceful or 
violent, sati to be carried on before the rights indicated in the “Three 
I a could be extorted or would be conceded. Indian peasants have 


not yet been able to wholly come 
principle of the dual ownership of 


by them, 
the soil" 


In Zamindari areas “the 
shared between them by 


the landlord and the tenant is almost conceded or secured both by 
processes of law Or by custom which has the force of law. The 
Bengal tenancy Bill passed by the Bengal Legislature and waiting the 
sanction oi the governor-General or of the British Parliament is a 
milestone in the development of agraian legislation in India. When 


we 
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remember that the Europe, the Liberal Brougham could denounce 
the demand for security of tenure as “confiscation", that Cavour, 
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of the liberators of Italy and the 


one 


Europe, declared 
merston could 


: greatest Liberal of his time in 

tenant right was landlord wrong", and Lord Pal- 
«, . / ;;r . 7:^,7 of ‘communistic views disguised under the term 

tenant rights , the controversies that resound in India to-day have 
hrstoric words and phrases to appeal to. 

1 he history of Ireland where for more 


landlords had 


History of the 
Irish Land 
Question 


- ■».-—v than three centuries alien 

a rebellious tenantry, the final and ultimate solution of 
the .Irish land question was first recognised by a French¬ 
man, Gustave de Beaumont, who, writing in 1839, advo¬ 
cated compulsory land purchase, buying out the land- 
, . 7 rus ; kvom that time to 1903, the struggle of the Irish 

H n fi nfc ^ ; ntni ^d v In Sept 1877, at a meeting held under the auspices 
4 n Irish-American revolutionary organisation, and 

attended by Michael Davitt, were passed resolutions amongst which 
was the following concerning Irish laud : 

44,o ^ r,s h belongs to the people of Ireland, and the abolition of 

will be Vvl *normanAn'Uv^ and . tJie substituticm of one by which the tiller of the soul 
solution ortf.A 1 ( ? upon i . lt ’ an , d bolding directly of the State, is the only true 
solution of the Irish land question which an Irish Republic can only effect.’’ 

I he Land Act of 1881, arising out of the recommendations 
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Bessborqugh Commission, established the “Three F 




of the 
A legal tribunal, 


the Land Commission or the Country Court Judge, sitting with 
experts, Was a to fix the fair rent” to endure for 15 years; 

during the statutory period”, (he tenant could not bo ' 

tin bed or evicted ; the tenant acquired the right of sale, 
the landlord lmd the first right of purchase, at a price 


by the court, 
gave h; f s name 
stone's i plaa of 


dis- 

but 

fixed 


Lord Ashbourne, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 


to the 
settling 


first 

the 


Land 

Irish 


Purchase Act (1885). Glad- 

T -- - -y- . y;.-*» — — question was Homo Rule and 

Laud Purchase which would buy out all the Irish landlords. The 
failure of his Home Rule Bill (1886) killed his Laud Purchase Bill. 
Wyndbajm s great Land Act of 1903 passed by the Conservative 
Government under Arthur Balfour ended a long quarrel. The British 
Treasury provided a free grant to the landlord of 12 per cent on 
purchase money. The tenant was required to pay £3-l5s. per cent 


the 

for 
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^ ./ears, the British Government guaranteeing. It. was this Lane 
nntiity amounting to £100,000,000 due to Britain which De V r alera re¬ 
fused to pay and which led to the economic war between the Iree 
State and Britain that continued for two years, 1936 and 1937. 1 he 

history of a fellow-sufferer from British Imperialism may have lessons 
for us in India. No body can yet say whether the Indian land ques¬ 
tion will pass through any identical process, culminating in an identical 
solution. But if non-violent and peaceful solution of the problem was 
to be sought for in India—and violent solutions can only cause greater 
economic and financial harm than the gains realised—some such deve¬ 
lopment is inevitable. . , , , 

Relief of economic distress, and reconstruction of economic activities 
on a new re-alignment of social and economic forces on a basis 
where every man. woman and child will have secured to 
World-wide hi m or } ier a more equalised opportunity for the training 
of his or her body and mind—this re-examination of 
all the old or existing values of life has been felt to be. 
necessary in all the countries of the world. For about . two centuries 
a “sort of behaviour” in thought and conduct, in men's intellectual^ and 
social life, in his economic activities, has established itself. - 1 'his 

thought-behaviour is in certain respects the seed-plot of the unbalanced 
growth of individualism, the causes and consequences of which have 
been disposed in the recent volumes of the Register^ This individua¬ 
lism has led to a wonderful flowering of u human society. We in this 
country have learnt to value and accept “the whole trend of modern 
thought and endeavour as a large conscious effort of Nature in roan to 
effect a general level of intellectual equipment, capacity and further 
possibility of universalishig the opportunities which, modern civilisation 
affords to the mental life ( Sri Aurobindo h And having seen the pos¬ 
sibilities of the enrichment of mental and material life, an increasing num¬ 
ber of men and women in every country and every clime have become 
aware that they have a right to share in them, to be participators in 
the wealth as they are in the work of the production of this wealth, 
mental and material. This desire and ambition is at the back of the 
demand all over the world that a new education should be initiated 
which shall universalis.# the opportunities for wealth produetioa, umver- 
salise the products thereof. In India, the British administrator who 
used to contemplate with self-satisfaction the work begun by; ihocnas 
Babingtou Macaulay has begun to doubt the very wisdom of that step 
taken a century back ; he is not happy with the human product of that 
step'—the “discontented B. A.” who has been demanding equality, to 
ride in the chariot of the sun. In his own country he has/ seen for 
almost a century signs of abounding wealth, of an expanding Empire 
bringing its tribute to London, of the leadership of Britain in trade 
and industry acknowledged by the world. In the opening years 
of this century, the Empire Fiscal Reform campaign of Joseph 
Chamberlain, father of the present Prime Minister of Britain, first 
awakened the country to the fact that all was not well, that British 
leadership was being challenged. The world war was an interlude w ; ben 
the very existence of the Empire seemed to hang on the balance. Victory in 
the war removed this fear and expanded the Empire} and the provision and 
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vbreai4/of German reparation hold hopes that the financial loss of the walk 
would bo made up. But these hopes did not bear fruit. And, for about the 
last twenty years British society has been carrying a load of unemployed 
men, women and boys, all capable, all anxious and eager to work 
20,00.000, with their 60,00,000, dependents. So, the British assurance 
in the excellence of its social polity, of its ideas, idea s and technique 
of education which produced the Empire-builder and the leader of the 
modern world—that assurance has cracked, if not broken to pieces. 

These doubts have invaded the mind of the Anglo-Indian adnainisti 
tor and educationist. Which joined to the doubts and dissatisfactions 

of men and women in India has prepared the ground and fcae atmos¬ 

phere for a new start in Indian education. 

In successive volumes of the Register an attempt has been made to 
trace this evolution. The recognition of a break-down in India s 

snoial life has become vivid in recent years both among 
Failure of t ^ e ra ] ers a nd the ruled. Unemployment, educated and 
uneducated, urban and rural, has become the sign and 
M 0 symbol of this break-down. Concern for thw state # of 
things came to be increasingly felt and expressed. Ihe Universities 
Conference held in 1934 recommended a remedy in these woids ; 

“a practical solution of the unemployment problem could only be found in a radical 
ra-mnstrnction of the present system of education in schools in such a way tu*t a 
large number of pupils would be diverted at the completion of secondary education, 
either to oocuptions or to separate vocational institutions. 

I n that book Lord Ronaldshay's (the Marquis of Zetland, the 
present Secretary of State for Ind^-Tke Heart of he 

history of Indian discontent with British methods and ideals of educa¬ 
tion has been recorded with a desire to understand the situation. The 
back-ground of the Arya Saraaj schools, colleges and the Gitrukula, 
of Rabindra Nath Tagore's Shanti Niketan School and I isoahhaml% 
of the National Council of Education started on the crest of the 

Swadeshi and anti-Partition enthusiasm, of the Hindu ..Academy of 
Daulatpur in the Bengal district of Khulna, has been indicated there. 
The picture would have bean fuller and completer if the Aligarh Move¬ 
ment had been traced, if the Deccan Education Society with its apex in 
the Fergusson College had been referred to. AH these institutions and 
activities have been expressions of Indian ideas and ideals^ on educa¬ 
tion ana concrete measures taken to mould these anew. For seventy 
years and more India accepted the British standard of value. When 
India Began claiming that she should have Swaraj, she also began to 
think of evolving the new type of men and women who must win it 
and uphold it, build it to a new pattern of human usefulness. 

,T lW back-ground of the Wardha Scheme has been sketched in 

The Waidhn Scheme certain of _ these lines. In a number of talks 
Explained Mahatma]i inchoated these : 

“I had Ions been impressed with the necessity for a new departure, for, I knew 
the failure modern education has been through the numerous students wno came to 
see on' roly return from South Africa. So I started with the introduction of framing 
m handuirafts in the Ashram school. In fact, an extra emphasis was placed on 

manual training, with the result that children soon got tried of the manual training 

and thought that they had been deprived of literary training .But that set me 
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iferary training through vocational train in/' was ’ the tiling, the"vooationtiT training- 
would cease to bo a drudgery and literary training would have a haw content and now 
usefulness. 


In these talks Mahatmajl farther explained why he picked up spin¬ 
ning through the takli as the one handicraft to start the dual educa¬ 
tion with. Takli has subsisted through the agesin the earliest of 
ages takli yarn used to make all the cloth of the country ; the spin- 
uing wheel came later ; takli put the cunning of the fingers to the 
best use. Takli would naturally lead to a talk on cotton ; its history 
and geographical distribution in India; on the Indian cotton cloth 
manufacturing industry all but killed by the unjust competition of 
Lancashire, by the exploitation of the East India Company. Then 
would follow the mechanics of the construction of the takli. Cotton 
cultivation, a study of soils would ‘ launch us into a little agriculture,” 
Elementary mathematics can be taught through the counting of yards of 
yarn, finding out the count of the yarn, making up the hanks, getting 
it ready for the weaver, counting the number of cross threads in the 
warp to be put in for particular textures of -cloth. Thus is illustrated 
the practicability of literary training through a particular craft, here 
the takli. From the growing of cotton to the manufacture of the finished 
product—from cultivation of cotton, cotton picking, ginning, carding, 
spinning, sizing, weaving and finishing, washing and dyeing—all these 
processes would help to teach agriculture, mechanics, history, a little 
economics, a little chemistry, and elementary mathemetics—a sound 
enough foundation for higher education. The teacher who is to Impart 
this education would require ‘a fund of assimilated knowledge” that 
is not common, The principal idea at the back of the wardha 
Scheme is to impart the whole education of the body and the mind 
and the soul through the handicraft that is to be taught to the 
children. In doing this, lessons in agriculture, history, geography and 
arithmetic will be related to the particular craft chosen, here spinning. 

The most vocal of objections to the Wardha Scheme is directed 
against the hope of making the education self-supporting. This has 
been criticised as exploiting the children, making the 

Objection* to it labour of their tin y hands pay for the expenses of 
elementary education in the country. In theae talks 
from which has been extracted all the information 
embodied in these lines Mahatmaji said that the test of the success of 
this experiment will not be its self-supporting character but 'developing 
and drawing out of the qualities that maketh the man. There j is no 
reason to fear that any teacher would be tolerated who would make 
his school self-supporting “under any circumstance.” The self-j-suppor- 
ting part would be the logical corollary of the fact that the /training 
will develop all the faculties of the pupil. If a boy worked at a 
handicraft in the way hoped for he will surely earn the expenses of 
his training, in addition to developing his mind and soul. Mahatmaji 
has also explained why and how he was led to place the scheme 
before the nation. The acceptance of office by the Congress prompted 
him to do so. And in his immediate neighbourhood, the Vidya Mandir 
Scheme has been drawn up by the Education Minister in the C. P. & 
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Ministry, Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla, with the Wardba 
as its inspiration. 

The Wardha Scheme was drawn up by a Committee of which Prof. 
Zakir Hosein was the President. His experience as Head of the 
National Muslim University of Delhi, and his insight 
Supported by j n j 0 {j ie conditions of defeat and frustration amidst 
which his community has been living since the over¬ 
throw of Muslim rule in India has endowed him with 
wide vision. These qualities were valuable assets in the framing of 
the recommendations. These recommendations are supported by the 
experiences of modern pedagogy and the experiences of nations who 
have been driven to reconstruct their education in response to the 
demands of more strenuous times. The two educational experts whom 
the Government of India invited from Britain, Mr. A. Abbott, formerly 
Ohief Inspector of Technical Schools, Board of Education, England, 
and Mr. S. H. Wood, Director of Intelligence, Board of Education, 
England, in their recommendations do not appear to have been able 
to say anything newer than what the Wardba Scheme says. Two or 
tfai’ee of their remarks may be quoted here to indicate the direction of 
educational thought in certain of the Western Countries, 

“The education of ohildren in the Primary Schools should he based more upon 
the natural interests and activities of young childreu than upon book learning. Con¬ 
centration on literacy as a narrow objective is unsound. 

•‘.Manual work, that is creative manual activities, of diverse kinds, should be part 
of the curriculum of every school.” , 

“Vocational education is not a lower plane than literary education since the full 
purpose of education is to develop the whole powers of the mind, body and spirit so 
that they may be devoted to the welfare of the sooiety,” 

On educational reconstruction as a solvent of unemployment, these 
experts could not hold out any great hope. On this aspect of the 

problem,—they said that “.it would not 

Educational Reconstruction a fp ec t unemployment considered as a quantita- 

~ \iMmjjioyment tivc problem to divert students from univer¬ 
sities into other educational institutions regard¬ 
less of whether the students from these other institutions were likely 
to be more successful in obtaining employment than are the B. A/s and 
B. Sc.V\ Such a policy would but alter the educational qualifications 
of the unemployed without decreasing their number, “It is important 
to make this clear and to avoid encouraging the delusion that a quick 
solution of the problem of unemployment is to be found in a recons¬ 
truction of the educational system." Of the purpose of vocational 
education they say that it, is an approach to the “road which leads 
the adolescent from the region of schools to the region of productive 
industry", and that this road should be “direct and safe.” It was 
true that the more efficient the supply of trained workers ^the greater 
was there the possibility of industrial expansion ; but ‘to create a 
supply out of all proportion to the demand would not only result in 
a waste of money and eflort, it would disappoint many of those who 
had been specially trained, and could, thu3, not fail to add to the 
general unrest.” Indian engineering and technical institutions have helped 
to swell the ranks of unwanted technicians, as the colleges did in 
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producing the hordes of “discontented B. A.” ; and the end of _ 
hopes and activities is a “general unrest” which may be economic in 
the beginning but cannot but react violently on what are Called 
"political” matters. 

From the summary of the report available, it does not appear that 
with regard to meeting “the special requirements of rural areas 
these two British experts have been able to offer more helpful 
suggestions. The trend of the educational system, and the 
Special need* nGCC | s 0 f t i ie prG sent age, is towards drawing “many boys 
RuralAvea* and girls ffrora ruraltareas to towns” where they receive a 
purely literary education, and in that process lose all 
interest in rural life, lose all contact with the thoughts ana habits oi 
rural people, and for purposes of service to the countryside they by 
their new education are rendered unfit, body and mind* 

Boys and girls of the middle class who flock the towns in search 
of modern education have in front of them a blind alley today ; in 
front there is no road ; a few years' “education" in towns has made a 
return to the homes of their fathers left behind, a difficult, adaptation 
to make* Perhaps, failures and frustrations in towns will compel them 
to seek openings for life in rural tracts* If they go there with hearts 
dissatisfied they cannot hope to contribute their best to the making ot 
a newer and better life in the villages. It is because there is this 
apprehension that Mahatma Gandhi has taken in hand the work ox 
evolving conditions favourable to that mental preparation or the 
regenerators of India of the future, a part of which is embodied in 
the Wardha Scheme. Babindra Nath Tagore in organising his ohn- 
1Sliketan was moved by the same aspiration. It has been a uphill 
work, a long-range work. All pioneering work is of this quality and 
character* 

The foregoing notes go to show that thoughts on educational recons¬ 
truction in India have been with us these thirty years and more since 
the emergence of the Nationalist movement. A new State 
Educational needed new men to run it with new minds. The Govern- 
Sch S^ Cir ment had its own ideas in the matter which were 

naturally interpreted as inspired by the imperialist policy 
of exploiting the resources of the country. Since the days of Lord 

Cordon, the Government and the people have been definitely in opposing 
camps in this matter. The battle of ideas have rolled on, and not till 
the British hold on India's intellectual and cultural nfe seemed to 
relax and loosen did there appear any sign of nearer approach between 
the two contending parties. The similarity of ideas and metaods or 
educational reconstruction in the country issuing from Simla—Doihi and 
Wardha—Shegaon, proof of which can be found in the quotations made 
above, has come at the end of a keen contest of decades. And, as the 
Government of India has very few responsibilities in the matter oi 
education since the “autonomy” Governments were set up in the pro¬ 
vinces, it would not be far-fetched to think that the direction and con¬ 
trol of educational policy and programme in India will from on now 

be in the hands of the Ministers of Education, seven out oi eleven ot 
whom arc guided by the Indian National Congress under tLe inspiring 
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ad of Mahatma Gandhi, This is the stage 0 f development at Wniffh^ 
e country is now at present 

Educational programmes in the country as thought out by the ‘auto¬ 
nomy” Ministers are not likely to be voted revolutionary, though many 
p , an old idea and prepossession will have to be thrown 

Ehlinkfr ° out to replace the old with the new* But Mahatma 

Gandhi's Programme of Prohibition which the Madras 
Ministry were the first to undertake to give a trial to 1ms a revolu¬ 
tionary quality that has attracted world-wide attention and interest. 
The failure of Prohibition in the United States of America, the leading 
country and the richest in modern civilisation, has made people sceptical 
of the wisdom of such a step, of its utility and necessity, of its suc¬ 
cess. Social thinkers, practical administrators, all appear to have 
come to the conclusion that drink ^nd drug were a necessity of human 
nature in its present state of development. Humanity seeks happiness. 
But the scheme of things in which they find themselves is sorry and 
unhappy, With all the efforts in the world humanity cannot escape 
sorrow and suffering. Sigmund .Freud in his Civilisation and 

Discontents has indicated this line of thought in an interpretation of 
the habit of the drunkard and other addicts to drugs and to the genesis 
of this habit, which seem to have been imposed by Nature herself: 

u The services rendored by intoxicating substances in the struggle for happiness 
and in warding off misery rank so highly as a benefit that both individuals and races 
have given them an established position with their libido-economy. It is not merely 
the immediate gain in pleasure which one owes to thorn, but also a measure of 
that independence of the outer world which is sorely craved. Men know that with 
their help they can at any rate slip away from the oppression of reality and find a 
refuge in a world of their own where painful feelings do not entor.” 

This interpretation, if it be accepted as the last word in the 

matter, would lead to the acceptance of this evil as part of human 

Prohibition society, unchanged and unchangeable * But as human 
in India history has shown that man has never allowed Nature 
to have her own way but has ever sought to guide and 
control her, and in so doing has built up his civilisation, so in this 
matter society must be master. Intoxicating substances lay waste 
“valuable energies which could have been used to improve the lot of 
humanity/' to quote Freud again. And, as society can ill afford this 
waste, she has ever been on guard and has taken measures to modify 
and soften the oppression of reality. Every religious community has 
limited the use of wine and other intoxicants to special occasions and 
haa sought to transform and purify these in their use and effects. 
This process is part of the control, regulation, idealisation and subli¬ 
mation of human instincts which go to the making of balanced and 
equipoised character—character fit to fight the battle of life. The 
only point on which controversy may rage is the difference of opinion 
with regard to the various steps taken to provide happiness to men 
and women which will be thought sufficient to '‘drown their cares**, 
to enable them to build a world of their own where Nature and man¬ 
made nature cannot have entrance. When the Madras Ministry decided 
to introduce Prohibition in the Salem district, I>r. Arundale, President 
of the Theosophical Society, represented the general view when he 
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'«aiOi^Bai provision must first be made for pleasures that can drown 
their cares” before people can be expected to heartily respond to the 
call for giving up their old contrivances for seeking happiness and 
drowning their cares. The Madras Ministry with its shrewd Chief 
Minister, Sri Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, could not have been un¬ 
aware of these. And the District Magistrate of Salem, in submitting a 
report of three months’ work has said that the success of the experiment 
was visible in the smiling faces of housewives and of the children, 
in the “better life” of the inhabitants, in their quiet homes. Other 
provinces under Congress Ministries where the same experiment has 
been taken in band have the same experiences to relate. 

But the strongest criticism of this experiment in Prohibition has 
come from the side of economists, and from financial considerations. 

They contend that the extinction of the excise revenue 
Financial in India realised on the liquor trade andother ^ intoxicants 
Objection* which reached the high figure of Rs. 14,o9.10,37.> in 

1932-’33 would make the task of finance members in the 
provinces impossible and hopeless. This loss cannot be made good by 
any manner of financial readjustment. The administrative expenses of 
the excise departments in the different provinces in the same year total¬ 
led Rs. 1,82,20,132. The cost of enforcing prohibition has been worked 
at four times this sum. So, the total sum involved in_the Prohibition 
campaign, if it were to be extended to the whole of India and made 
successful, in loss to revenue and direct additional expenditure would 
reach the huge figure of Rs. 20 crores. And human nature being what 
it is, which refuses to long submit to control and guidance, would 

rebel against Prohibition. Added to which this huge financial burden 
would impose a strain on the financial resources of the country that 
cannot be hoped to stand it for long. To this the reply has come 
from the reformers which can be expressed as follows. Dor this, reference 
to Salem experience is necessary. The excise revenue realised 
from the district was about Rs. 26 lakhs. The administrative 
expenses of the department could not be loss than Its. 3 lakhs. 

Prohibition would lose the Rs. 26 lakhs; the expenses of the 

supervisory and preventive services would mean another its. 8 

lakhs at the moat. Granted all this, the reformers yet contend 
that Prohibition would keep in the pockets of the people more than a 
orore of rupees. This money, this saving, will affect the standard or 
life of the people, will better it. leading to better houses, better food, 
better amenities of life—clothes and shoes. More money will .thus be 
distributed, a certain amount of which in the shape of excise duties on 
sroods used will flow into the treasury. It may be said that these are 
hopes that will take years and decades to test their strength and their 
truth. But men live by and on hopes. Prohibition may be an expert- 
tnent It may require education in a newer economica which will deal 
with living men and women rather than with statistics and figures. Ihe 
mental and moral effort required for such a re-education is a process 
of strenthening of the nerves of our understanding, of the fibrqs of our 
being. It is a strain, no doubt. But no society that hopes tq extend 
the bounds of knowledges, to spread the joys of life and the oppor¬ 
tunities for their enjoyment among the widest commonalty, cap avoid 
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strain* It is in this spirit that all the nation-building acti^ 
have been initiated in the various provinces since the ''autonomy” 
Governments were set up, must be worked and the sacrifices demanded 
for their success made. British administrators in India by the very 
limitations of their origin have not be able to undertake any radical 
reform that touched the core of the life of the people ; they have 
feared to do so* The neglect of two centuries throws a special respon¬ 
sibility on the present rulers of the country. While fulfilling this they 
must be prepared to face the opposition of vested interests, old ideas 
and prepossessions. But ultimately they will win ; their “Indian-ness” 
will stand by them and help them win. 

The watcher of the Indian sky* the student of Indian affairs, is 
heartened in his task by signs of renewed hopes seeking fulfilment in 
activities that will rebuild India into a Modern State, But 
Forces of when he is confronted by the intensification of communal 
Disunity feelings, the rising temper of communal separatism, the 
abnormal growth of communal fears, and the strident 
demands of^ communal a mbitions, it is difficult for him to maintain 
optimism with regard to future developments. In successive volumes 
of the Register , the writer has tried to understand and explain the 
history of Muslim separatism and ‘‘Scheduled” class resentment The 
latter which is both social and economic seems to have decided to 
utilise the present opportunities for self-organisation and self-assertion 
opened out by the constitutional changes implemented by the Poona 
Pact, The former entrenched in memories of overlordship in this 
country finds it difficult, even with the advantages secured in the 
“Committal Award”, to settle down to constructive work that will 
evolve a modern mind in the Muslim community, that would secularise 
social and political life in India as Kemal Ataturk has been able to do 
in Turkey. This failure of Muslim leadership is a factor that must 
continue to act as a drag in the march of India towards the freedom 
and democracy that are the marks and notes of modern States, The 
ever ts that have happened during the last six mouths of the year 
(1937), have helped to accentuate this failure; the Lucknow session of 
the All-India Muslim League has not been able to throw any ray 
of hope on the situation where social and economic break-down ought 
to* have suggested other approaches to the solution of the Indian problem 
than beating the big drum of communal conceits and communal ambi¬ 
tions. In circumstances like these the path of wisdom may lie in 
passiveness, in banking on the hopeless hope that things must grow 
worse before they can grow better. 

But j it is not eommnnalism alone that divides the country. The 
present boundaries of Indian provinces contain many elements of dis¬ 
cord, historic and linguistic, that would aceeberate feelings in the near 
future unhelpful to Indian Unity. The existing provinces 
UnguMk ^ ll ^ la ^ ave very few historic precedents to recommend 
!Province# them, not many sentimentalities to bind the often dis¬ 

cordant units of their population. They have grown as the 
exigencies of an expanding alien rule demanded and dictated. They 
have (left in the hands of Indian statesmanship many complexities to 
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iteu out, many ambitions to harmonise and reconcile. Ate 
statesmanship through the Indian National Congress has accepted 
as one of the solutions of the problem, the setting up of linguistic provin¬ 
ces, the re-drawing of the map of India—of British India at present 
—by lines that will try to put in people speaking the same language 
within appropriate boundaries, so that one language—one people may be 
the foundation stone of the India of the future. But this solution will 
have to work through many conflicts, by snapphiog many ties of 
recent growth, by cutting across many new relations, by liquidating 
many vested interests. These conflicts may, will perhaps, disintegrate 
the common thoughts and common endeavours that the Indian .National 
Congress represents and stands for. But we must agree to pass through 
the crucible of this conflict up-held by the larger hope that the millenial 
quest of India for political unity cannot be deflected by lesser ambi¬ 
tions, communal or sectional. 

But these hopes must be strengthened by knowledge of the conflicts 
that must ensue, of the interests that appear to be antagonistic to-day. 

People speaking different languages have been put under 
cne administration, or a language-people, if one may com 
such a word, has been distributed among two or three 
administrations. The Bengalee and the Oriya, the Mahraifca, 
the Telegu and the Kanarese people are examples of this policy or prac¬ 
tice. To understand the significance of the present and future complexities 
implicit in these maladjustments, an objective study of the constitution 
of the different provinces becomes necessary. We may start with 
Assam. It was constituted into a separate province in 1874 when Lord 
Northbrook was Governor-General of India. The Bengalee-speaking 
areas of Sylhet, Cachar and Goal para were taken out of Bengal, one 
after another, to enable the new province to maintain itself financially, the 
revenues of Sylhet, Cachar and Goalpara helping to nurse it into 
strength and development. Since then the province has been economi¬ 
cally opened up by tea-gardens, railways and the exploitation of the 
under-ground wealth of the country, such as coal and petrol Modern edu¬ 
cation has spread and ambitions have been generated. One of these 
is that the Assamese-speaking people, about 20 lakhs in a population 
of about 93 lakhs, should be allowed to dominate the life of the 
people, the culture and civilisation expressed through Assamese should 
be the dominant factor in future developments. But, a® long as the 
Bengalee-speaking people are there in the province who are about 86 
lakhs, this ambition cannot be realised. So, the 30 lakhs of Bengalees 
in Sylhet and Cachar should go out. of the province, leaving the field 
free. The 6 lakhs of Bengalees in the Brahmaputra Valley must con¬ 
sent to lose their identity in the Assamese-speaking people. There 
are other difficulties in the way. Of the 49 lakhs in the Brahmaputra 
Valley, only 20 lakhs are Assamese-speaking ; the rest are about 9 
lakhs Hindi-speaking, 2 or 3 lakhs Oriya, Telegu and of other language 
areas, men who came to Assam avS labourers in the tea gardens and 
have stayed there making here their homes ; these 12 lakhs have pro¬ 
ved socially unassimilable with the Assamese-speaking people. The rest—" 
about 18 lakhs—are what are known as “hill tribes". This makes the Brah¬ 
maputra Valley or Assam proper a mosaic of races and language-people 
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f/ob/g whom the Assamese-speaking being more educated in the mot? 
wjiys of life very naturally entertained the ambition that they shouici 
the natural leaders of this tract of the country. 

But there are complexities also in the Bengalee side of the fence. 
Assam is undeveloped, and offers opportunities for expansion of due, 
of ambitions—so Assam should form a part of Greater Bengal. 
ambition is worldly wise. The Muslims who are> the majority com¬ 
munity in Sylhefc appear not to know their own minds. They dream that 
With their fecundity implicit in their social institution of polygamy 
the 3 r can hope to attain a majority position in the whole province. 

This is a development which the Assamese-speaking people.-the major- 

ifcy of them Hindus—cannot contemplate without apprehension. Ibis 
opposition works a change iu the Muslim mind of Sylhet which flu^, 
with the idea of a return to Bengal, where Muslims are oo per cent 
of the population. But this return is only .’possible if it coincides or 
accompanies the return of the Bengalee-speaking population at present 
included in Behar, who happen to be about 2o lakhs—the majority 01 
them Hindus. But the return of about 32 lakhs of Bengalee-speaking 
people from Assam and about 23 lakhs from Behar would disturb the 
communal proportion of the population ^ of Bengal, as the majority ol. 
these people, returned to the bosom of their mother society, will be Hindus. 
This disturbance Muslims in Bengal do not like ; therefore they do 
not favour or encourage any such return movement. The Muslims m 
Assam, as we have pointed out, are of divided minds. And, it is 
owing to these factors that the reconstitution of the province oi Bengal 
on a linguistic basis is halted on the way. 

The province of Behar also stands in the way. The areas inhabit¬ 
ed by Bengalees in Behar are rich in minerals—iron, coal and mica 
" predominantly. Vast industries have grown in these 
areas. If these are - transferred to Bengal, Behar can 
MovSr have no future. The Chotn-Nagpur . Division inhabited 
by aboriginal tribes is included in Behar. But there ih 
no cultural, racial, or historic traditions that bind these people to 
the Hindi-speaking people of Behar. And the beginning of a move¬ 
ment has already raised its head claiming that Chota bagpui and the 
Santa! Parganas should be reconstituted into a separate province to 
be named Jharkhauda reminiscent of days when this area was a tree 
and independent State. If this aspiration of an ancient race is realised, 
Behar must be reconstituted with the Benares Division Iransteneu 
from the United Provinces. Leaders of Behar proper do not look favour¬ 
ably on the Chota Nagpur agitation. And to support their attitude 
they express their concern for Chota Nagpur by saying that this area 
is a "deficit area*, and that even the rudimentary administrative arrange¬ 
ments in it are maintained by contribution from the Provincial 
Exchequer to the tune of more than Rs. 25 lakhs per annum. But fear 
of deficit budgets has seldom been able to curb the enthusiasm for 
national or racial individuality and a separate and distinct territorial 
home of its own wherein its distinct culture can blossom under a favour- 
able sky. The latest instance in India of this linguistic nationalism 
defiant of considerations of balanced budgets is the province or Btkal 
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. has been carved out of the Oriya-speaking areas 'which bn 

policy or impolicy had put in three provinces— Madras, Rebar ana 
Central Provinces. This separate Utkal has been in modern times t le 
dream of Madhusndhan Das, Gopabandhu Das. Maharaja Katn 
Chandra Bhonj Deo of Mayurbhanj, to name only a few of the dream¬ 
ers of this dream, who lived, none of them, to see the realisation o 
this hope of theirs. The Oriyas claim that there are still unredeemed 
Oriya tracts in Bengal, Behar, Central Provinces and Madras tor 
which they will put in claims as and when favourable occasion- 
offer. 


But the linguistic area or areas that have made the question of the 
re-drawing of the map on linguistic lines a part of Indian polices, a 
plank in the programme of the Indian National Congress, 
Linguistic j iave t, een t ]j e Telugu and Kannada-speaking areas. £ or twenty- 
Pr .°, v ’ nce five years and more they have been knocking at tae doors 
of Indian opinion and of the British bureaucracy to admit 
this principle of national reconstruction, physical and cultural, into their 
counsels and accept its validity. Indian opinion did not require much 
wooing, except that among the Muslims whose ideas on this matter are 
Inchoate, opportunist and ante-diluvian. The British bureaucracy bavo 
never done anything better in the matter than damning it with taint 
praise. They have never understood principles or troubled their brains 
••with things that did not disturb or threaten their particular interests. 
Their opportunism in this respect has been queer. While they have mo, 
opposed the formation of the Oriya and the Sind Provinces, they nave 
done nothing to advance the cause of Andhra and Karnataka l rovm- 
ces. The Montagu-Chelrnsford Report, the Simon Commission Report 
spoke of Boundary Commissions that should undertake the work anu 
responsibility of drawing up new boundaries for new provinces. 

Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee set up to consider urn 
“White Paper”, referred to the matter in these words - 


“Of all tie proposals in the White Paper, Provincial Autonomy has received the 
vreatest measure of support on every side. The economic, geograghio and racial 
fifferenees between the provinces on the one hand and the sense of provincial indi 
duality on the other, have greatly impressed us. 


But the recognition of this “sense of provincial individuality” has 
not moved the British bureaucracy to organise the Andhra and Karna¬ 
taka provinces as it did in the matter of Sindh and Orissa. 
Andhra But this indifference, constitutional or calculated, of the 
Province British bureaucracy has not damped the enthusiasm of tne 
people. And since “autonomy” Governments were set up 
in the provinces, specially since Ministers on behalf of the Congress 
began to function in seven out of the eleven provinces, they have 
begun to give themselves no re3t nor allowed the Ministries any rest,, 
The thirteen or fourteen Telegu-speaking districts in the Madras I resi¬ 
dency have after a few adjustments of differences agreed to put their 
full weight in wresting a separate province for themselves which m 
the Congress Constitution has been recognised as Andhra besa. ikese 
differences referred to the fears of the Rayalaseema, the inland districts 
of Bellary, Anantapur, Cuddapah, and Cbittoor, and of their resentment 
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neglect of their foeliugs and interests by their kinsmen of 
northern Circars. The proposed Andhra Province will have a popa¬ 
rt* 011 of more than one crore seventy lakhs (seventeen millions) and 
an expected revenue of rupees six crores (sixty millons). More 
than seventy lakhs of Andhras happen to be included in the Nizam 
otate. 1 he constitution of a separate Andhra Province cannot but 
have- a disturbing effect on the life and conduct of these people 
leading to disturbance in the Nizam State, to its disruption. This 
apprehension may be one of the many reasons why the British bureau¬ 
cracy do not look kindly on the Andhra Province Idea. 

The Karnataka Province movement has a more difficult task to 

handle. Madras, Bombay, Coorg, Mysore and Hyderabad State— 

these are the provinces and States into which the Kan- 
Kamataka nadigas, or Kannada-speaking people, are dispersed. They 

i rovinen arc the majority in the four districts of Bombay— Bei- 

gaum, Dharwar, North Karwar and Bijapur ; in Madras 
‘•'.ye the Bellary district, a part of the Anantapur district, part of South 
rw ara ’ district five Talukas of Salem district. Kollegal in the 

district. The whole of the Mysore State is Kannada- 
;,r T yf; ar *d there are twenty-five lakhs of them in the Nizam State. 

Pr °vinee, at present thought of, included the areas in 

. Madras. It will have a population of seventy 

(twenty-five^ mUlions) ^ a revenue of rupees two and half crores 

nf peopl ° bave their OWB fi° pea and ambitions 

or a kttato% Kerala. Ihe State of Travancore and Cochin are included 
~ , / jn this culture area which is known to the people as 

Province ' I enmalayam’— Women’s Malayalam”—where the matri- 

I archal system makes women the head'and fountain of all 

. . ,, : power, all beneficience. It is here that the woman is found 

Thi* c I f the State, the head of the family and of social life. 

has » distinct contribution to make to the evolution of 
“ ™ , P ? alte thought-life and activities of the country. In this area 
t, « qt y t‘ wn9 r P, an un apoken but none the less real competition between 

a “d Cochin—with regard to the eventual 
maueiHmp 0 t Kerala s development into a separate province, the house 
01 a CM8un e t culture. 

peop,e we dispersed in two provinces 

and enumerable States. The Nizam State has forty lakhs of them, the 
' Hwalior, the Holkar and the Baroda States have almost 
MahiMasht rn one and half as many. So that it may be said that more 
Mahrattas live in the States than in the provinces. When, 

.- n .. f u d if ever, Gujerat is constituted into a separate pro¬ 

vince me Bombay Presidency will bo a pale shadow of its present self 
in Mze an d iQ population. And it will be difficult then to 
w. as “ IK the forces of feeling and interests that will draw the Mah- 
ratfca trac ta 0 tke Central Province and Berar into the culture-area 
that has , its centre aQ d rallying-point at Poona, the historic capital of 
the M^rashtoa. 
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me map-making will be incomplete if tlie Pakistan idea that 
appeared to public view on the crest of a brain-wave of feir Mahommecl 
Iqbal’s be not given a proper place in it. It was in a apAech delivered 
at Allahabad as President of the All-India Muslim Con¬ 
ference that Pakistan as a new centre of Muslim lire ana 
culture was first sketched. The name Pakistan is derived 
from the names of the five areas known now as Punjab, 
N. W. Frontier Province (also called Afghan Province), Kashmir, bind 
and Baluchistan—Punjab, Afghan Province, Kashmir contribute their 
initials, Sind its second letter and Baluchistan its last four letters.^ 1 
Madame Helide Edib’s Inside India the foundation of the Pak £ star ' 
movement has been put down at 1933, the founder being Mr. Kahmat 
Ali belonging to the Punjab, who obtaining Ins M. A. andU L. «- 
degrees with’honours from the Universities of Cambridge and Oubh . 
attained success in the practice of law. The formative influences _ 
his early youth led him to mix nationhood with religion. His contact 
with Hindus, however, led him to the belief that the^ Moslem can expec 
no quarter from the Hindus, and must, therefore, either organise them¬ 
selves to meet tho coming danger of Hindu domination, or go ae 
for ever/ 7 And the territory that can house this endeavour is l a "' * 

“The Muslems have lived there as a .f atIo ^/ 0 ^^^'^j^^ ( l4‘’sepaiatpd 
possess a history, a civilization and a culture of Mia. 

from India proper (Hindustan) by the Jamuna ; and U u . ?.o< a /■ Empire, since 
Although twelve hundred years ago ‘here were Hindus, arid a ^“rity community 
712, for over a thousand years, they (the Hindus) havo been a mmo 

there”. 

The total population of Pakistan is 42 millions, t 
millions are Muslems whose racial origins are from C o il totallv 
. , and their type of civilisation, the social typ/’ - ,7 
Ideas behmd different from that of Hindustan. This colonf a . empuc , 
Movement Hindustan, has been lost to the Muslems | th gJ^ n a 
minority community there, as the Hindus are ’ 

This is a fact that has got to be accepted, and for the id 1 “® 
of this portion of the globe, the acceptance of this MalitM °.dd be 
the guiding principle of policy. Hindu Nationalism wr 19 *J« 
hand maid of Hindu Capitalism does not accept this re^ ity oftb? 

present day, and builds its _policy on the a , 0 %vivinff the 
past which have no validity to-day, and on dreams of £ v mng rne 
past. In this attitude Hindu Nationalism has forgotten tb c P° ] bey_ol 
"live and let live”, and has been creating complications that even 
its own fight for self-government for Hindustan. The 
Pakistan as part of the Millet, the Religion-Nation Idea, whi# )s Islam s 
contribution to the theory of world politics, of State orgat* 1 
straighten out the Hindu-Muslem tangle. As in Pakistan ^ 
and privileges of the twelve million Hindus will be goa ? 
protected so in Hindustan the rights and privileges f 
million. Muslems should be guaranteed and protected. On this '^rsjana 
ing of mutual toleration shall have to be built the political ana S00I .„i 
life of this region of Asia. When Madame Helide Edib. suggested 
a solution in the “One Indian Nationhood” Idea, M r< Rabmat 
Ali repudiated it: “We are not Indians ; we are Pakistanis.^....To 
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India was one thing, to usurp Pakistan is another^ ; and he empha¬ 
sised the basic difference between Pakistanis and Hindustanis in these 
words : 

Geographical division and ethnical distinction apart, please don’t forget the 
‘Himalayas’ of human heart and soul. Our religion, culture, history, tradition, lit ora- 
hire, economic system, laws of inheritance, succession, and marriage are fundamentally 
different from those of Hind us... They extend to the minute details of our lives. 

To the question—How this Pakistan idea will affect the position 
of the forty-five million Muslems of Hindustan proper, the founder of 
the movement gave the reply that guarantees referred to above, ox 
reciprocity, should be accepted as enough. And the Muslems in 
Hindustan should be sustained by the ideal that the t akistan of the 
future is in the highest interests of the Millet which was as much 
theirs as of the Muslems in Pakistan ; “for us it is a national citadel, tor 
them it will ever be a moral anchor”. Grave and grievous dangers 
‘"threatened the Millet on the bi-lingual sub-continentand I akistan 
is its shied and bulwark. 

We have in these pages dealt with this question in some detail, for, 
it is important as “the last political trend of thought or plan tor the 
solution of the Hindu-Muslem problem”, as Madame Heude 
What of the Edib characterizes it. It may be quiescent to~clay ; the 

(future ? idea may be lying in the sub-conscious soul or a few 

dreamers. But it has a very respectable pedigree, a longer 
history. The late Moulana Mahommed Ali suggested some such arrange-* 
meet when he said that over the region up to Saharanpur m the east 
the way and idea of life represented by Islam should dominate, it a 
not only Hindu opposition that stands in the way of Pakistan- , nc ^ 
Muslems, whom Madame Helide Edib questioned^ in regard to 
Pakistan National Movement, seemed to suggest that its adherents were 
at present confined to Punjab and among Muslern students wo go 
abroad. Further, “with Abdul-GafFar Khan in the North-West Frontier 
Provinces, no opposing political idea would be considered seriously oy 
the Frontier folk” on whose behalf this idea has been put forward and 
who would be the centre-piece and the corner-stone of a thm structure. 
So, it comes to this that the stream of ideas and activities that have 
for their source and fountain-head, that have for their inspiration the 
“One Indian Nationhood” Idea will be the spiritual background oi the 
battle of ideas that will decide the future of the composite Nationalism 
of India. In this process of the re-shaping of the map of India, lan¬ 
guage and creed will be playing a more dominant part. They will be 
introducing conflicts and complexities into Indian life. Jus developmen 
will test the vitality and wisdom of Indian statesmanship. In every 
process of growth, these conflicts and complexities are factors unavoid¬ 
able and natural. 

The rise and growth of this linguistic and credal nationalism appear 
to be threatening the unity of India. The setting up of autonomy 
Governments in the Provinces may appear to bo working towards 
the same end. The framers of the Government of India Mill were 
not unaware of this danger. The Joint Parliamentary Committee 
Report referred thus to this aspect of the matter m Para W ' 
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Kate spoken of unity as perhaps the greatest gift which British rule h! 
wuAtnitd on India; but, in transferring so many of the powers of government to 
the Provinces and in encouraging them to develop a vigorous and independent poli¬ 
tical life of their own, we have been running the inevitable risk of weakening ox- 
even destroying that unity’ 1 . 


This risk was sought to be avoided by setting up of the Federa¬ 
tion, a scheme for which forms part of Government of India Act . of 
1936. Under British rule India for all practical 

Fedkratioxi of purposes may bo said to have been a unitary State, 

unite” ^ The existence of Indian States, some bigger in area 

than Britain, the home of. the .Supremo Government, 
does not affect the character of the State in India, As in the case of 
British-Indian Provinces so in that of the Indian States, none of them 

are “even autonomous” ; the Britisk-Indian Provinces exercise 

authority which the British Government has conferred on them ; 
the Indian States exercise authority in virtue of treaties and sanads 
recognised or renewed by the Paramount Power* So, the Federation 
that is proposed to be set up in India has no historical precedent to 
appeal or refer to. Federation as commonly understood has resulted 
from an agreement between independent or, at least, autonomous 
governments surrendering a defined part of their sovereignty or 
autonomy to a new central organism. In India there was no independent 
or autonomous Governments to surrender any part of their own 
sovereignty or autonomy to set up the Federal State or Authority. 
For reasons of policy which have yet to be explained the British 
Government have decided to set up “autonomous” Provinces, and 
combine them into a Federation. This attempt has roused all the 
ambitions of Indian States. It has roused the ambitions of cultural 
and linguistic units in British India hoping to come by their long-lost 
opportunity of individual development and expansion. The States, it 
is said, desire to regain certain of their privileges usurped by or lost 
to the Paramount Power. Without their co-operation no. Federation 
of the kind wanted by the Government was possible.. And it is thought 
that the States have been exploiting their bargaining advantage to 
their own profit which is regarded as antagonistic to the emergence 
of a democratic State in India. In the proposed Federal Legislature 
the States have been given representation far in excess of the 
importance of the interests they represented. In the proposed Federal 
Council of State, the upper House so-called, British India~~its 
provinces—will have 156 members, the Indian States will have 104 
members. In the Federal Assembly, the so-called lower House, 
British India will have 250 members and Indian States 135. This latter 
repreaeutiou will be manned by nominees of the rulers and not by 
members elected by the people of the States. This State representa¬ 
tion will, it is apprehended, be at the beck and call of the I Executive 
Government, the Governor-General, to whom has been reserved m&ny 
of the powers of the State without the control of which representa¬ 
tive Government becomes a mockery and snare. A time there was 
when the presence of “Indian India”, as the States were called, might 
have been regarded as a step towards, the Indiamsation of tho adminis¬ 
tration, the nucleus of Swaraj in India. It was this hope that induced 
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/Liberal leaders, present at the first Round Table Conference (1$ 

•w accept with enthusiasm the proposal of Federal India when 
representatives of the Princely Order initiated the proposal But 
since then there has been a change in the spirit of those dreams. 
“Indian India'* and British India, the former mediaeval and irresponsi¬ 
ble in thought and in the exercise of the authority of the State, the 
latter modern and struggling to enthrone responsibility in the seal 
of power of the State, both are afraid and apprehensive. 
The British authorities have been striving with all their might to 
persuade the Indian Princes to come into the picture of the Federation 
wherein they could play the dominant part as a conservative 
and stabilising force, Any political or constitutional advance 
in India has been made dependent on the approval of the 
Indian States, severally and collectively. But they are apprehensive that 
the very forces that have bent the mighty British Government to re¬ 
lax its hold on certain of the minor powers of Government, may play 
havoc in their States, with their honour and with their interests* The 
vocal political feeling and conviction of India represented in the Indian 
National Congress, the All-Iudia Muslem League, the Trade Union 
Congress, the National Liberal Federation are against this “Federation 
composed of disparate Units", to quote the words of Lord Linlithgow 
in course of a speech addressed to the Simla Session (1937) of the 
Central Legislature. The Hindu Mahasabka is the only alMndia orga¬ 
nisation that favours the Federation. The unwillingness of the Indian 
Princes is causing uneasiness to the British Government. The opposi¬ 
tion of British India and of the people of the Indian States does not 
appear to cause as much concern to them. “Representatives” of the 
Viceroy have been touring the States and holding discussions with the 
Princes and their Ministers. But the position at the end of the year 
(1937) continued to be as obscure as it ever was. 

Bound up intimately with the question of transfer of political power 
from British to Indian hands was the defence problem of India. It has 
been a standing reproach directed against Indian public men and pub¬ 
licists who talked of Swaraj for their country that they seemed to be 
unaware of the heavy responsibility that rested on 
rulers of peoples in the matter of ensuring that peace 
should reign in the country and that the frontiers of 
their countries should be immune from the attacks of 
The reply to this criticism has been that the British 
authorities have of set purpose and policy discouraged military habits 
of life and thought in the country, that being foreign to the country 
they had avoided training the people in the arts of defence, thr.fc 
afraid of the subject pe6ple they have never trusted them with weapons 
of modern warfare. That this counter-charge was more than justified 
was found in the Arms Act regulations which made it almost impossi¬ 
ble for modern-educated men in the country to get a license for a gun. 
The system of education had also encouraged a clerk's mentality in the 
country and not a soldier's or an administrator's. British methods of 
administration and enlightenment had helped the growth of a class that 
desired the end of Britain’s self-imposed trusteeship of India. And as 
this class grew first in Bengal and in Mabarasthra, the Bengalee Babu 
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tiLtJ Chitpavan Brahmin came to be regarded as the potential ei^ 
; 6f3BjMsh rule, the centre of disaffection and revolt. AaTfog «r . 
cation spread and every province could show a similar J“‘ . U E 

pestilential class, the instinct fee W 
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or iOOirOQ WIHOU «»UW - , * rpt _ IRpi'i— 

taught the British rulers a new policy of army reormtoient. 
gal Army had started the fight; Ondh was the ve , ov D jj<i<j n 

place of the Bengal Army, the last remaining bulwark 1,/ . 

and soon the fire bad spread to Delhi to the west, and to iithar to tnt 

cl AJ Jeu “to of this molt and to 

British rulers invented the theory of the mort al races who were to 
be found in the bill tribes, and among the Sikhs in the 1unjaband u 
Pathans in the north-west frontier areas of India, amo the *™hab. " 
Lord Roberts autobiography-- Forty-onem India~-m\l ^e founila > - P 
ctUinn rvf thk theory and of the practical steps that were tafcen to giyo 
SSaS India’. Sofonce written under 
put the theory thus : "Moreover, the fighting qaal tute^n^M^g 
upon race and tradition in a degree completely unhmoW»fho 
the Dominions, where a non-fighting man is Ppetn^Uy J ^ 

writer has not cared to enquire how many ye»» a ° r „^ ShSer the 

it take to build up a “tradition” of fighting qualities, and whether mo 

British rulers of India had not command of these years and gen 
tiona to evoke those qualities. . , 

Thus the controversy has waxed and waned. with the passing o : 
the years, with the experiences of the last wor d Wax and yrehen 
pions of a greater one, neither Britain nor incu 
can afford to lose themselves in the recriminatory 
examination” of the acts of omission and OOmmis- 

sion, the results of which confront them todaj. 

“With the development of the new political structure in India, 
,1,1 Defence of India mm, to an increase . erfent be the concern of 
Z Ind“n people, and nut of 11,0 Br tieh (£ 
.mote (he words used in the report of the Defence bub-Lpmquttee 
of the First Round Table Conference (1930). International develop- 
lot efeccVhc last world War, the failure o the JgM-ggg » 
make the world safe for democracy, the tm ^ imetu 


Defence of India— 
“Concern of )t 
Indian people” 


in Italy as the organ-voice of dis sat is - 
Powers have made the continuity ot 
India’s scheme of de- 


Germany, of Senor Mussolini 
find nations and 'have not -— 

P, r iti«h protection” of India a doubtful factor in —•, 
r ," ToDan has started her long-dreamt-of march towards the mainland 
of AsfrSeSng of rivalling the empire-glory in the east of another 
island of the west. Britain herself is being called the weary ;Jitatr 
who may not be able to carry the burden ot the defence of the Euapir 
much longer Strategists say that the development of aerial warfaie 
IMS* defence of Britain herself a difficult proposition, and 

it W K that her naval |S“ 

defend her borders 


waters aud in the Asiatic 
that India can no longer 


oceans and seas. It 
depend on Britain to 


SlLt aggressors whether from the land or from the sea. 
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^While British public men and publicists thus warn ^u$ and 

upon us to set our own house in order, they also recognise that their 

own country must learn to do without the heip ofc India 
u&w* sw in which he]pef | tfie Allied Powers to hold up the German 
Sura”'* hordes in the first few months of the last world war. In 

the heat of controversy the memories of those days may 
be unduly stressed on one side and as heatedly repudiated by the otlici* 
Bat for o, decade since the world war British publicists and historians 
made handsome mention of the contribution of India towards the suc¬ 
cess of the Allied Cause. It is difficult to resist quoting one of them, 

to-day when those memories have naturally faded away. 


t; ...What India did in the war is a matter of splondid history. None will torget 
the m<*ti of the Indian contingent in Franco who brought irropluoaao.o aid to otu 
inadequate forces in 19.1.4 and who helped to stem the German rush >>y <hf in 8 ^ 
hundreds where they stood. In .Africa it was the army of' India which bore mo e 
than half the brunt of our conflict with the flower of Germany s colonial hoops , m 
Mesopotamia, in Egypt, Palestine and the Dardanelles it played tte part ; in fa« India 
arijomntished perilaps more than any other Dominion. Each ouo of the million ancl 
quarter men s\io sent to the war would have been hard indeed to replace from e so- 
where • and wo may well ask onrsolves what would have happened had there- been 
no India, or had she been forced, as she might be next time, to devote the ettorts of 
every men and gun in the army to the close defence of her own soil. In her matom! 
resources and'products too India was of solid value to us throughout the yeais of the 
•war 


Historical forces, personal and impersonal, imperialistic greed and 
idealistic impulses, have made India “a vital member’ of the British 
Empire, recognise all historians. But this recognition has 
A Parody not been able to move or modify British policy with 
regard to the defence of India, with regard to enlisting 
India's self-respect, and organising India s men-power 
and India's inexhaustible natural resources for the defence or 
India, of British interests, and of the rights and liberties of world 
democracy. In twenty-years Soviet Russia has organized the 

most powerful of the air forces in the world, while India 

with a population double that of Soviet Russia and as poor aIlt * 
unorganized in 1917 has been thought competent to maintain an Air 
Force of 8* Squadrons only, of 102 aeroplanes, with an annual budget 
provision of Rs. 2 crores. And India with a coast-lino:of over.4000 miles 
is to be protected by a Navy of 5 sloops, 1 survey ship, I depot ship, 
1 patrol vessel as well as a target towing trawler and a number of 
small vessels, tugs etc., employed in harbour service ; the.Indian Navy 
maintains a Dockyard at, Bombay to deal with all work in connection 
with the repair, maintenance and refit of vessels. The nett .annual ex¬ 
penditure of the Indian Navy was about Rs. 68 lakhs. < he British 
expenditure found by the British Finance Minister for the British Navy 
was Rs. 144 crores. Here again the temptation to recriminatory exami¬ 
nation” of the causes of British failure to equip India with a sulhcient 
Naval force has to be resisted. 


But a ’’Big Navy” programme may not be within the bounds of 
practical politics in India today. But water craft has another influence, 
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dominant influence on the economic life of the people* And 
the British Government in not encouraging the development 
of ibis craft had been guided by a policy of discrmnna- 
tion which is part of her unnatural relation with India* 
The interna], coastal and external trade of a country in 
the modern world, ia dependent to no small extent on ateamere and 
ships. State policy in India since it came under the «ontrol Of the 
East India Company has for this one hundred and seventy ~h\e 3 earn 
been guided by considerations other than Indian. India s economic history 
of British period is a record which no decent man or group of mei 
can recall without shame. The records of British Parliament are full ot 
laws that were positively discriminatory against a country which formed 
a part of the Empire. The expanse of a century and more may make 
these indistinct. But British shipping intcrests 

policy and practice. A British witness, Sir Alftcd Wat , ' 

editor of a Calcutta Anglo-Indian daily, giving evidence before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee that considered the Government ol Irnl 
Bill, thus spoke of their activities : , . , , « 

“I recognise that Indian company after company which endeavoured to 
coastal service has been financially shattered by the heavy combination of the But 
nterests" 


Against this policy Indian public men and publicists have been 
protesting since the days when Dadabhai ]Siaoro]i, Mahadeo Govinda 
Ran ado, William Digby and Romesb Chandra Datta lived and worked* 
The Mercantile Marine Committee set up by the Indian Legislative 
Assembly in 1923 recorded the bitter experiences of Indian capitalists 
who had J attempted to carve out a share of the trade in them homo 
waters- During the last 35 or 40 years, more than 20 Indian Shipping 
Companies whose aggregate capital reached more than B*. J) crores 
were compelled to close down owing to the unfair competition of British 
and other non-Indian shipping interests. It is the inalienable right _ of 
every country to keep the coastal traffic and the river traffic to their 
own nationals—this is a principle that has been recognised even in 
1932 by the representative of 23 maritime nations who assembled at 
Geneva, in 1929 Lord Irwin speaking to the annual Conterenee of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce, _ the custodian ot European 
trade, commercial and manufacturing interests in India, expressed 
his sympathy with the desire that: • .. 

“India should have its mercantile marine and. that the ships of that mercantile 
marine should be officered and manned by Indians. 

But Viceregal sympathy and deelartions of successive Commerco 
Members on behalf of the Government of India have not been able to 
advance Indian participation in the coastal trade of /, 0 ,wPc\ 5 * 
Sarabhai Hajee’s Indian Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill (19*6) which 
was smothered even after the Select Committee had. submitted its 
report is a mile-stone in India's struggle for_ economic fewiiraj. Un¬ 
taught by that failure a Bengalee member of the Assembly, Sir Abdu. 
Haim Ghuznavi who is generally a supporter of the British bureaucracy, 
his introduced in the Simla Session ( 1937 ) of the Indian 
Legislature a Bill for the “Control of the Coastal Traffic of India. 
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* been referred to a Select Committee, During the disci* 
m&y interesting things came out. A nominated opn-oflScial mem¬ 
ber, Dr. ,F. X. DeSouza, brought out the immensity of the interests in¬ 
volved in the coastal and oversea trade of India. The tonnage 
engaged in the former is said to be as high as five million tons ; the 
freight charge is reckoned to be Rs. 10 crores. Indian tonnage 
en^jcagcerl in this trade is 20 per cent only of the whole. The oversea trade 
engages twelve million tons, and the freight is Rs, 50 ccores ; India 
has no share in either of it. The financial and economic loss suffered 
by India owing to exclusion from this industry as a field for the use 
of Indian capital and as an avenue of educated employment—the 
majority of deck workers, known as lascars , are Indian—is not difficult 
to estimate. 

British historians have repeatedly referred to the fact that the 
mercantile marine of their country was the seed-plot of the British 
q ■ , (f Navy win h has enabled Britons for four centuries to 
Bnthl^Mfircan- P roil dly declaim that Britain ruled the waves. That 
tile Marine proud privilege may not be beyond challenge today. 

But the apologists of British financial and economic 
policy with regard to India forget their own history when they say 
that British shipping interests have been built by individual or group 
efforts unaided by the State. The Regulation Acts of Queen Elizabeth 
and Protector Cromwell refute these arguments. In Dr. William 
Cunningham's Growth of English Industry and Commerce are 
recorded instances of the vigilance of the rulers of England when the 
foundations of Britain's greatness were being laid. The State saw to 
it that ships were built in England and that they remained under 
English control. A “Proclamation against the selling of Shippea" 
issued in 1559 quoted : 

t{ The Qtteenos Maiestic understanding out of sundry partes of her Realms, and 
Specially of such as be nigh to her sea Cosfces, what great scarcities of tymber thero 
is,...meet for the building of Shippes, either for Her Own Maiesties Naive or for the 
Marchauts for her Realm, hath by the advice of her Couusril thought meet...to com¬ 
mand...that no manner person borne within her obeysanoe shall sell or by any manner 
meanes, directly or indirectly alienate any manner shippe or Vessel! or what burthen 
soever..., being meote to saile up on the seas, to any manner of person either borne 
or resident out of her Highnesse dominions as the same will answers at* their utter¬ 
most peril,” 

But ships were of little avail unless there were sailors to man them 
and the rulers went about training them in this peculiar manner. The 
T sea-fisheries, we are told, formed “an admirable school” 

* Saiim*° ' f° r the boys for a sea-faring life. As there was little 
—“y'uh. Days'* opening for increasing the sale of English fish in foreign 

countries, the observance of “fish days" was prescribed 
to encourage increased consumption in England herself not ‘ as a reli¬ 
gious discipline but from political motives". A Statute was passed in 
1549, directing that “people were to eat fish on Friday, Saturday, the 
Ember days, Vigils and Lent". And ten years later a proclamation 
in favour of this “political Lent" was issued. The “fish days" were 
not allowed to be empty forms ; men and women were set in pillory 
or in stocks for having flesh or meat in their house or taking it. In 
1563, a law was* passed for the “increase of fish and navy days" by 

7 
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, Wednesday as well to the other days; this measure containei 
a clause which exempted fishermen and mariners from serving as sol¬ 
diers. "We in the 19th century were taught to believe that laissex faire 
was a law of nature in the relation between the State and the people 
subject to it, that Britain's leadership in world trade and industry was 
a demonstration of the triumph of individual initiative. History, how¬ 
ever, tells a different tale. And the philosophy and economics of the 
Manchester School were worn thin by the time which saw the end o) 
the Victorian Age, the opening years of this century, a Period not 
exceeding sixty years. East of the Suez British rulers and adminis¬ 
trators may still pay lip homage to these. In Britain almost every econo¬ 
mic activity is helped by State subsidy or rendered safe from alien 
interference by the intervention of the State. 

It is the appreciation of these changes in economic thought and 
practice, and in financial policy in all countries in the world that has 
come to be known as “Economic Nationalism” which has 
Training of been inspiring the Indian people. It is in fulfilment of 
Officers such a purpose that a member of the Assembly, Sir 
Muhammad Yakub,. moved a resolution in September last 
calling upon the Government “to introduce at an early date legislative 
measures in order to compel the British Navigation Companies to take 
qualified Indian cadets of ...T. S. ( Training Ship ) Dufferin as officers 
in their ships/' This Training Ship was set up in 1927 to train officers 
of the Indian Mercantile Marine to be, officers of the Indian Navy 
to be. The Government of India, or individual members of the Govern¬ 
ment, even the Governor-General and Commerce Members, have been 
found to express sympathy and promise support to schemes that would 
lay the foundation of the Indian Mercantile Marine and Indian Navy. 
But the British shipping interests have bef3H unsympathetic, if not hos¬ 
tile even when they lost to the Japanese Mercantile Marine 71 per 
cent of the Eastern trade. 

But there is a more dangerous implication of the question which 
touches on the defence problem of India. We have referred above to the 
thoughts on the evolution of a new defence policy in 
New Bangers India which finds expression in the writings and speeches 
F&r East of British administrators and strategists. They confess 
that Britain cannot be expected to render as effective 
help to the outlying parts of the Empire in the future as she did 
•in the past. Dominions and dependencies must be prepared to make 
their own arrangements for their own internal peace and external defence. 
The main part of the British Fleet, of the British Army,, and of the 
British Air Force must be kept in the ‘‘home country." There has, 
of course, been built the Singapore Base with contributions from 
the Malaya States, from Australia, and from the British Exchequer^ the 
Mediterranean being no longer a “British lake." So,there has been provided 
a small British Fleet east of Aden, and a line of fortresses from Trin- 
comalee to Penang, from Penang to Singapore, from Singapore to Hong¬ 
kong, But the developments made explicit by Japan's aggression on 
China, of her endeavour to get control over China's man-powor and of 
her natural resources and so organise and discipline them m British 
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India, have pul; a new meaning: to India's self^crtrganiltf 
ietf defence France has her empire in Indo-China, Britain in 
Burma and India. Both these imperialist Powers have been taking 
steps to strengthen the defence of their territorial and finance- 
economic interests. There is perhaps concerted action between 
the two. Britain is building a new road from north east Burma to the 
Chinese Province of Yunnan in which hundreds of thousands of Chinese 
labourers have been working. At present this road will be used to 
expedite the supply of war materials through the port of Rangoon, as 
Hongkong has become suspect in the eyes of the Japanese. But it 
is not possible fox* France and Britain to organise effective defence of 
their interests from the other side of the Euro-Asiatic continent. Far¬ 
sighted British statesmen are aware of the need for local organisation 
of defence forces and for the co-operation of local people. To this need 
of co-operation for the advance and defence of common interests, 
His Excellency Lord Linlithgow drew particular attention in his 
address to the Indian Legislature at the Simla session (1937)., 
Many of the things that are the common concern of civilised 
humanity, that are held precious by them, ^ are in grave jeopardy. 
Peace which both the peoples love and value is threatened over half 
the world. Democratic principles are under question and open challenge 
in wide regions of the world. 

“The regimentation of the human mind proceeds apace. Freedom of opinion is 
systematically suppressed and the right of the individual to live as he wishes ux the 
quiet and peaceable on joy moat of the family circle is a thing denied to half of 
mankind. It is common affection for these things — to-day in dire peril of destruction 
—common determination to protect the elementary decencies of human life in this 
planet that holds together the peoples of the British Commonwealth of Nations......,, 

There arc sentiments and statements in the speech of Lord 
Linlithgow's against which Indians with a cynical bent ^ of mind may 
■ direct criticism. But without questioning these, an 

* n n«ss in **" may still feel and think that for a century and 

Defence more he has been deprived of all powers which can 

equip him and his people for defence of the honour of 
his country, defence of the decencies of life. Even now he has not 
been made responsible for organising the defence forces of the 
realm. And if the “rule of force" tries to extend its ^ sway in 

the world India has not been made ready to play a decisive part 
in fighting it. This is the tragedy of the situation. If India breaks 
under any invasion the misfortune will be India's but the failure and 
the shame if it will be Britain's. 

In speaking of the, organisation of modern defence in India, 
British strategists say that India is not financially competent to main- 
Five-year tain the expenditure required. India's revenue sources 

& are inelastic, and the forty-seven and half crores of 

Ten-year rupees that form India's military budget cannot finance 

Plan# \ any better and stronger defence organisation than the 

existing one. And, in the existing state of things representative 
men of Inctian opinion and Indian sentiments do not support 
any increas^ in military expenditure. As other proposals for the 
improvement! of the material and mental life of the people are halted 
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leir poverty, bo is the military budget limited by Indian. poverty. 
Indian public men and publicists have, since the Congress agreed to 
shoulder the burden of government in the provinces, been inspired to 
put forward schemes leading to a rise 5n material prosperity that can 
foe the source of all social expenditure, local, provincial or central* 
Sir M, Visvesvnraya, ex-Dev/an of Mysore and a great engineer and 
industrial thinker, has come out with a “Five Year Plan’ for the 
reconstruction of India’s economic life* The following half a dozen items 
are regarded as fundamental for rapid industrial and social advance ; 

1. Establishment of heavy industries, specially those relating to the manufacture 
of machinery and heavy chemicals; , . , _ . , , , .... . 

8. Extensive spread of cottage and small-scale industries and industrial Iile m 

3. Providing Banking and credit facilities and adequate tariff protection for both 
heavy and cottage industries ; 

4. Establishing real self-government in the villages; — 

5. Introducing a Dis trict Development scheme ; 

6. Universal Mass Education, 

“Five-year Plana" for provinces and a “Ten-year Plan" for India 
should form the coping-stones of all the schemes for reconstruction and 
nation-building. The Development Scheme should be kept apart 
from administrative routine ; its budget should be separate. The Deve¬ 
lopment Department Bhould bo under the supervision of a Minister 
with a competent Secretary and a staff of two or three experts. An 
Economic Council of local men of influence and experience financiers, 
economists, industrialists and merchants should be associated with this 
department. A survey and investigation should precede the prepara¬ 
tion of the Plan and the Plan of ^ action. 

Executive anticipated certain of these recommenda¬ 
tions. The Working Committee of the Congress 
passed certain resolutions which were issued to 
the Press on August 16, 1937, recommending to the 
Congress Ministries to set up a inter-provincial Committee of experts 


The Congress 

Co-ordination 
between Provinces 


“To consider the general nature of the problems to be faced and to suggest how 
and in what order these should he tackled. This expert Committee may suggest tho 
formation of a special Committee ox Boaid to consider each of such problems separ¬ 
ately and to advise the Provincial Governments concerning as to joint action to be 
undertaken” 

There were many problems that couM not be dealt with and solved 
on a provincial basis, and the interests of adjoining provinces are very 
often inter-linked. As an instance, the Working Comm ttec drew 7 the 
attention of the Governments of the United Provinces and Behar to 
the un-co-ordinated growth of the factory sugar industry which had 
brought calamity and wide-spread misery to the cane gropers of these 
two provinces. 

The factory-owners also have not been sitting idle. They have 

formed an “Indian Sugar Syndicate’’ with a view to ■ ‘improve the 

tone of the sugar market” by “organise^ marketing” 

Instance of The Syndicate has taken over from its members their 
Sugar Industry entire unsold stocks of sugar produced in the season 
(1937) to be disposed of at rates specified by the 

Syndicatev As the United Provinces and Behar produce more 
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80 per cent of sugar, this organisation may dictate terras 
both to the cane-grower and the consumer. But this danger 
has been sought to be minimised by the Joint Board set up by 
the two Governments to control and guide the industry in healthy 
lines. The concentration of this industry in two provinces has another 
tendency that requires that the factory sugar industry should not be 
started in other provinces. Already, it is said, this industry has been 
producing an amount of sugar that will in the near future be more 
than enough for use in this country and Burma, the only two countries 
that are open to Indian sugar. Tor, an International Agreement 
regarding the Regulation and Production and Marketing of sugar, 
signed at London on May 6, 1937 on behalf of 21 Governments, 
including India, has among other conditions limited the sale and 
export of Indian sugar by sea elsewhere than to Burma ; this Agreement 
shall remain in force for a period of five years and shall not be subject 
to denunciation at any earlier date. Without consulting the Central 
Legislature the Government of India has signed the Agreement 

In discussing the trends and tendencies of events in India, one 
comes very often against a sort of parochialism that is a danger to the 
unity of the country* We have in the present study 
(.ongieRs^i&Vdm^ indicated all the forces of disintegration that have 
Separatist* Pramire . been at work amongst us, In these conflicts of ideas 
and interests, the organisation of the State as laid 
down in the Government of India Act, 1935, is not very helpful to 
the growth of India—one, whole and indivisible. Organisations beyond 
the control of the State, are many of them promoters of separatist 
tendencies. The Indian National Congress has for fifty-two years been 
working to evolve a composite Nationalism in the country. The pres¬ 
sure of separatist tendencies and activities seeks to deflect it from 
that path. Now and then it appears to be yielding to that pressure. 
In its attitude towards the “Communal Award” this sign of weakness 
has been unmistakable, And, during the period which is the subject 
matter of the discussions in this volume of the Register, a decision 
by the All-India Congress Committee, the decision mutilating the 
Bande M.ataram song, is a witness to the same tendency. A section 
of Indian Moslems feel that the song is anti-Muslem and anti-Islamic. 
Anti-Muslem because it appeared in the Antmda Mutt , a novel by 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee wherein the break-down of Muslem rule 
in Bengal lias been described and the oppression and extortion to 
which the people were, subjected during this period of misrule or 
“no rule” The rebels whose activities and exploits are described and 
idealised in the novel cannot in the very nature of things be expected 
to be charitable and liberal in the expression of their feelings against 
the ruling authority and the community which supplied that authority. 
The song is regarded as anti-Islamic because in this Hymn to the 
Motherland, Hindu ideology has been requisitioned to describe the 
beauty and the grandeur and the might of the country who nourishes 
us all 

This new sensitiveness developed among a section of ludiau 
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fusfems who objected to the Bande Malar am may be natural in the 
first flush of awakening when a spirit and feeling; of 
Molem objection separatism may be encouraged for the realisation of 
National Song the individuality of a community or a nation in the 
grip of defeat and subjection* The disruption or 
Muslem rule had driven the Muslem community t ^ in India to its 
own cell nursing a grievance and getting over the “inferiority complex 
that had settled on its mind. And when the Moslems strengthened by 
the discipline of the new order of things introduced into this country 
by the British and inspired by the example of their neighbouring com¬ 
munity of the Hindus burst that cell, they were impelled to regard 
the Hindus as their rivals in the country. State policy, the policy of 
setting up a counterpoise to what was regarded as Hindu Nationalism, 
encouraged this rivalry. Because the Hindus had accepted the whole 
trend of modern thought and modern endeavour as an instrument of 
national reconstruction they happened to occupy many of the pp itions 
of vantage in the life of India, social, economic, administrative and 
political. This has been made into a grievance without realising that the 
Mnslems must pass through the same discipline before they could hope 
to be able to play their legitimate part in building up the India ot 
the future. The spirit of separatism which had its place as a tempo¬ 
rary expedient to be shed off when it had served its purpose is being 
hugged to the bosom as part of an eternal policy. This short-sighted¬ 
ness is the breeding-around of the Hindu-Muslem tension in the country. 

The Bande-Matctram song fell a victim to this mentality, It is on 
record that the song was composed years before it appeared in the 
novel Ananda Mutt which was first published in 1882. 
In explaining the significance of the words used in the 
song, the rebel Sannyasin Bhavananda said that these 
described the Motherland, that they recognised no 
other object of worship than the Motherland to whom they owed their 
life and to whose service they had dedicated their life in a spirit or 
religious devotion and to free ; and to free Her from thraldom they 
were prepared to make the supreme sacrifice. There was no Hindu 
God or Goddess that answered to the description in the song : 

"‘Mother, I bow to thee ! 

Rich with thy hurrying streams, 

Bright with thy orchard gleams, 

Cool with thy winds of delight, 

Park fields waving, Mother of might, Mother free ! 

Glory of moon-light dreams 

O’er thy beaches and lordly streams 

Clad in thy blossing trees, 

Mother, giver of ease 
Laughing low and sweet ! 

Mother I kiss thy feet. 

Who hath said Thou art weak 

When the swords Hash out in seventy million hands. 

And seventy million voices roar 


Ban <5e ~Mal arara— 
Hymn to 
Motherland 
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Thy dreadful name from shore to shore ? 

Thou who savest, arise and save ! 

To her I cry who ever her foemcn drave 
Back from plain and sea 
And shook herself free. 

Thou art wisdom, thou art law, 

Thou our heart, our soul, our breath, 

Thou the love divine, the awe 
In our hearts that conquer death. 

Thine the strength that nerves the arm, 

Thine the beauty, thine the charm, 

Every image made divine 
In our temples is but thine. 

Thou art Durga, Lady and Queen, 

With her hands that strike and her sword of sheen. 

Thou art Lakshmi lotus-throned, 

And the Muse a hundred-toned 
Pure and perfect without peer, 

Mother 1 lend thine ear. 

Kich with thy hurrying streams, 

Bright with thy orchard gleams, 

Dark of hue, O candid-fair 
In thy soul, with jewelled hair 
And thy glorious smile divine, 

Loveliest of all earthly lands, 

Showering wealth from well-stored hands ! 

Mother, mother mine ! 

Mother sweet, I bow to Thee ! 

Mother great and free P 

The above is a free translation of the song made by Sri 
Amobindo Ghosh in 1905. And the Working Committee of the 
r Congress without referring the matter to public opinion, 
of the” without submitting it to public discussion, declared 

Song through the mouth of the President, Pandit Jawaharlal 

Nehru, that the song was one to parts of which the 
Muslem community could take legitimate objection, and, therefore, 
only the first two stanzas should be sung on the occasion of meetings 
and conferences held under Congress auspices. It is difficult to 
justify the hole-and-corner, way in which the Working Committee 
decided a matter round which the deepest of human feelings had 
entwined themselves ; for the protection of the honour of this song 
thousands had bled ; the inspiration of this song has moulded the life 
and conduct of millions in course of two generations in a country 
that has been struggling to be free. The injustice o£ the decision, 
and of the method in arriving at it, rankles in hearts that are silent 
with the silence of a great sorrow. 

Thus has the Indian scene been moving between hopes and fears--- 
hopes generated by Congress Ministries, undertaking to fight the dirt, 
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disease and ignorance that centuries of neglect have 
accumulated in India and that have been smothering 
the promises and possibilities of human development 
in this country of three hundred and fifty millions of 
human bodies and souls. Pears halt every activity of ours because 
separatism has not been silenced or reconciled. Sons of the nation 
seem to have failed in evolving the mind that can take charge or 
be given charge of the destiny of a country where men of many 
cultures have been thrown together to work and live, to beat out a 
music of harmony of their own. A year ago at the session of the All- 
India Women’s Conference, a daughter of the nation declared that 
•‘the daughters of the nation will yet rebuild India into a nation 
of the strong and the free.” At the Nagpur session of the Conference 
held in the last week of 1937, Raj Kumari Amrit Kuar, the Presi¬ 
dent, struck the same high note. The gift of sympathy, of understand¬ 
ing. of patience unquenchable that women bring to family and social 
life, that cement the discordant elements of individual and group differ¬ 
ences—to this gift India must owe her recovery. Raj Kumari Amrit 
Kuar asked her audience and through them the mothers and daughters 
of the nation to bring this special quality of theirs to the service of 
their Motherland. She placed before them the concrete suggestion that 
every organisation of women affiliated to the All-India Women’s Con¬ 
ference and every women’s organisation in the country should “adopt” 
a village or a rural area and rear it ^ into health and 
strength and beauty as they do the human children of their love. 
Modern educated women find themselves ill at ease in their life 
detached from the main current of national life. And the break-down 
of social and economic life in the country threatens to wreck the 
houses of beauty that they have built for their own. Even the impulse 
of enlightened self-interest must drive them to interest themselves in 
questions that have been stirring and disturbing the still waters of 
Indian life, if they must intercept the coming catastrophe. This is 
the psychology of the women’s movement in the country that has come 
forward to contribute the special gifts of women to heal the distem¬ 
pers of Indian life and to enrich that life. 

Amidst the thousand and one disappointments and failures, of failures 
of spirit and of mind, of a life where alien standards and values 
threatened the original genius of the country, men and 
Meaning of wotnen have been striving all these two centuries after. 
India s^Recent ^ fi rs t 8 hock of defeat had been absorbed, to re-nsseri 
human nature’s dignity, to regain national self-respect, 
to fight for recapturing control over the material contrivances that serve 
the purposes of life, control over the State organisation which in the philo¬ 
sophy of the Hindus is symbolised by the word Swaraj. This is the 
meaning of Indian history during the last two centuries. Hindu and 

Muslem, Christian and Sikh, the Aryan, the Mongolian, the Dravidian 
whom India nourishes must all find fulfilment in working for this purpose 
in universal history. The hopes and fears that uplift and assail us today 
are necessary processes of a great evolution, of the re-birth of a great 
human endeavour. ( Specially contributed by Sj. Suresh Chandra Deb.) 
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The Council of State 

Autumn Session—Simla— 14th Sept- to 5th October 1937 

Ketubn of Polical exlies 

The autumn session of the Council of State commenced at Simla on the 
September 1937 with Sir Mamckjee Dadabhoy , the President, in the chair. 

After interpellation, on the motion of the President, tho Council condoled with the 
families of Mr. B. K. Basu and Mr. J. C. Banerjee who died recently. Sir Maneokjee, 
paying an eloquent tribute to Mr. Basu, said that Mr, Basu was a olean bghtei, a 
leen debator and a sound lawyer. 

15th. SEPTEMBER Mr. H. M. Maxicell , Home Member, reeled out facts 
after facts against tho House aooeptiug the demaud of the Congress member from 
C. P., Mr. B. N. Biyani , for permission to Mahendra Pratap, Hardayal and other 
political exiles to return to India. f . , 

Mr, Biyani's own plea, supported by Mr. P. N . Sapru was based on a change in 
the political situation m India but the Home Member asked the House to face the 
facts relating to the dangerous activities of the persons mentioned in the resolution. 

Mr. Maxtoell said that excepting Hardayal and Obedullah all the other absconders 
including Mahendra Pratap and Khankoje had changed their nationality. 1 he ease of 
Mahendra Pratap was rendered worse by the faofc that he did not own allegiance to 
any State in the world. Still the Government of India had been merciful enough 

not; to confiscate his property but to hand it over to his heirs. As for Khankoje. 

whose case had evidently prompted the mover to bring in his resolution, Mr. Maxwell 
told the House that apart from his revolutionary propaganda he had adopted Mexican 
nationality. How could these revolutionaries, he asked, be “white-washed merely 
beoause the political situation in India had changed. As a proof of the Governments 
sympathy for those who had not given up their Indian nationality, the Home Member 

cited the case of Sailendra Nath Ghoso who had been allowed to return to India. 

The Government would not be unreasonable but. would review the cases of the 
offenders every six months. The resolution was negatived without division. 

E. I. Kailway Press 

Bir Guthrie Russell , in the absence of Sir Sultan Ahmad, answered the resolution 
of-a member from Bengal relating to the working of the E. I. Railway I ress in 
Calcutta. Sir Guthrie heard Mr. 8 AT. Roy Choudhury out but found m his speM 
no now faots beyond what Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy had mentioned m lUdJ. tie 
wanted specific complaints on whioh to proceed. Mr. Boy Choudhury withdrew his 

The House rejected a resolution moved by Mr. Kwnarshankar Ray Ghaudhury , 
urging an amendment of the Government of India Act 1935, so as to secure the 
recruitment to the public services of India, both civil and military, by public 
examinations in India. The House then adjourned till September 20. 

^Indians in Colonies 

20th, SEPTEMBER 'The House resumed discussion of Pandit H. Kumru's 
resolution for the protection of the interests of Indians in Fiji, British Guiana and 
Trinidad and also to secure the appointment of agents to the Govmnment of India 
for those colonies. Pandit Kunzni who was supported by Pandit P. N. oapru and 
Rai Bahadur Kamsaran Das pointed out the disabilities of Indians m thoso three 
colonies and explained that due to church controlled education in British Guiana 
aud Trinidad there was unwillingness on the part of Indians to send their, children 
to school, the result being a general backwardness in education of Indians in those 
two colonies. Referring to economic conditions of Indians Pandit Kunzni pointed out 
that Indian Labour was'noil-organised and surplus to the need of the sugar industry 
in British Guiana with the result that Indians were not in a position to bargain with the 
employers of Labour, Further though the indentured system of labour had been 
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the conditions were worse than those under indentured labour prevailing in 
the sugar industry due to the faot that the labour protection laws had been abolished. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad said that the Government fully recognised that without agents 
they were unable to obtain first hand Information as to what was going on In these 
colonies and lie thanked the Opposition for bringing this question forcibly before 
tile Government. Past experience of having agents in South Africa and Ceylon naci 
been a great benefit to the Government of India and colonial Governments concerned, 
and ho assured the house that the Government of India would spare no efforts and 
lose no opportunity to secure the appointment of agents, wherever feasible. Turning 
to educational problems Sir Jagadish added that comparative figures showed that no 
doubt there was a great scope for expansion of Indiau education. In riji there haa 
been a good deal of improvement since 1929, still the disparity was great. whue 
expenditure on an Indian child from colonial revenues was only 8-6 shillings, on tne 
Fijian it was 14-7 shillings—on Indian boys 34 shillings and Fijian boys 74. iiie 
position as regards girls was worse. As regards the economic position of Indians m 
Fiji the problem was land tenure and the Government of India were fully alive to 
the seriousness of It and would do everything in their power to protect the^ interest 
of Indians. In British Guiana the system of indenture was abolished a few years 
ago along protective legislation with tne result that the position of labourers naa 
weakened and there had been constant labour troubles since three years. vSir Jagadisn 
assured the House that the Government would be In no way remiss to the interests or 
Indians abroad and endeavour promptly to advance their legitimate interests. 1 19 
accepted the resolution with pleasure. 

Pandit Kunzru thanked Sir Jagadish for his conciliatory attitude and in under¬ 
standing the psychology of modern India. The resolution was adopted unanimously 
amidst cheers. 

Parsi Intestate Succession 

Sir Phiroze Sethna Introduced a Bill to amend the law relating to Intestate 
succession amongst Parsis, On his own motion the House agreed to Its circulation 
for opinion before the middle of January next. 


Reduction of I. 0. S. Salary 

resolution urging the 


Thereafter Mr. Biyam (Congress) moved a resolution urging the Governor- 
General in Council to intimate to the Secretary of State the wishes of the House 
that the rules as regards the pay of Indian Civil Service should be so amended as 
to reduce the present pay to at least 50 per cent. 

Mr, Mohd . Hussain moved an amendment, whtch the mover accepted, that the 
pay should be reduced as to bring the pay into acoord with the economic conditions 
of the country. . , „ . . , _ , 

Lala Ramsaran Das pointed out that similar services in the eolonies and British 
possession, like Nigeria where the climate was worse than India, were paid a con¬ 
siderably low pay.. , , 

Mi .. Eossain Imam protested that India was being used as a dumping ground to 
get rid of the surplus population of England. He did not believe that Britishers 
were unwilling to accept less pay. On the contrary his information was that, they 
could not pass examination despite the large number of candidates appearing in it. 

Sir Hissam-ud'din , Rai Bahadur Ram. Saran Das, Mr, Naraimwami Ohetty 
and Sir K, Rammuni opposed the resolution and the amendment Mr. Chefty said 
that the services were above blame and their work was warmly appreciated by the 
Congress Governments. ,. „ , J( , , ,, 

Mr. Maxwell, Home Member, said that India could afford to pay the cost of the 
I C. S. He would go further to argue that it was w.ell worth while for India to 
do so. The opposition members seemed to be labouring under a misconception that 
the I. C. 8. was a European service but the fact was that Indians formed very 
nearly half of its total strength. Mr. Maxwell continuing asked the House to look 
ahead and reflect, India needs an impartial and reliable servioe to control very 
largo establishments, vast mass population, business spread over vast areas of the 
country—a service which would do something dependable to set up a standard in the 
tone of the administration. , _ 

The resolution was pressed to a division and negatived by 25 votes to 
Mr. Snshil Kumar Roy Ohowdury introduced a Bill relating to shebaity and office 
of shebaits and devolution of such, right or office in Hindu debutter endowments in 
favour of family deities. In short the Bill aims to remove doubts and difficulties 
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iavo lately arisen relating 
professing tho Hindu faith. 


to private debutter or religious endowmen 
The House adjourned till the &2nu. 


at 


Inbun Military Aoabem* 

22nd SEPTEMBER -Pandit H. N. Kunzru's resolution, moved on September 
20 was taken up for disposal first. The resolution urged that the warrant of n0 “: 
commissioned officers, etc., he rendered eligible to the Indian MilitaryAcademyon 
the same terms as applicable to officers of corresponding grades m ottei hmohw 

of the Indiau Territorial Force and the Auxiliary Force ; and (B) examination _ tox 
°B” certificate be instituted for members of the .University Training Corps with a 
view to their utilisation for the supply of Commissioned Officers in ways 
tlioso prescribed for the officers’ training oorps in England, Pandit Kunzru fitting 
Lord Haldane pointed out that the proper utilisation of .University e students for the 
armv was not so muoh to prov de careers for individuals as to serve the tnteusts 
of“he nation a whole. The speaker asserted that the opportunities at present 
movided for members of the University Training. Corps compared unfavourably 
with officers training corps in England, although tha aim and objeot of both were more 
or less identical. 


The Commander-in Chief, opposing the resolution, explained that members of the 
University *Tra1ning Corps were 1 regarded as suitable material for open competitive 

examination for fire Academy. They were in a position of T^ o^ernme^ slw 
admitted to the Academy through nomination. The Government sayr 

no reason to aJlow members of the ifniversity Training Corps to compote for 
vflpanoies reserved for listed classes. In regard to the second part of the resolution, 
the Defence Member said that the Government had no intention to grant commissions 
direct!v and as there was adequate supply available for admission into the academy 
there ^geems no reason to institute' the system of certificate as suggested in the 
resolution^the standard of training in the . Officers Training Corps 
inEn^land wasmuch higher than the University/It aim ng Corps and it would 
be unfair to both individuals and the army if with the Bre|&t^andard of 
the University Training Corps direct commissions were granted to its membeis. 


Cadet Corps 

Pandit Kunzru's second resolution recommended 
and establishment of Cadet Corps in schools, expansion ° £ ‘Lms than 
TnrnQ diversification of its training so as to constitute units of other aims tnan 
infantry and expansion of urban units and their extension to large ceutres of popu¬ 
lation where they did not exist at present. The mover lmew that education was a 
provincial subject and yet he was convinced that the purpose underlying the reso- 
Fution could, only be achieved if the military Lent its support. The speaker held that 
the proposal would not entail additional, expenditure to thei army as the saffirlos ot 
instructors would be borne by provincial Governments. Alluding to the expansion 
of the University Training Corns and urban units Pandit Kunzru pointed out that 
there, was keenness and enthusiasm amongst the people for army life and it was up 
to the Government to make use of it. .. 

The Commander-in-Ohief explained in detail the conditions which prevailed m 
England for the development of Cadet Units and said that a similar system could 
not be economically aud successfully applied to Indian 

leaving ago for boys for the benefit to be obtained and because of the hmitod n^i 
her of schools which could provide a sufficient number of Cadets to make the oigam- 
sation of contingents financially possible. This might sound ^hspapathetio, but he 
was prepared to weloome any other scheme which would indicate the means C 
getting over the difficulties he had explained. The resolution was rejected without 
a division. 


Coastal Traffic Control Bill 

Mr. >. N. Sapru moved referring to select committee the JKmW |ho 
coastal traffic in India which should report before January 1, 1938. He said that t^e 
present Bill was somewhat different irom the one which he had introduced m 
September last year. Mr. Sapru said that, he had no doubt that the present popular 
Governments in the provinces would give the fullest support to the measuie. Mr. 
Sapru had not concluded when the House adjourned. 
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-The Council of State met 
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_ this morning to dlsouss the 

Guthrie Bussell moved that the Government of India should 
the Indian Railway Enquiry Committee in the light of the 


' 23rd. SEPTEMBER 

Wedgwood .Report Sir 
consider the report of 
discussions in this Council. 

Three amendments were moved by Opposition members and the. discussion, 
proceeded on the original resolution acid the amendments. ,M>. Eossain Imam , in 
nis amendment, suggested the formation of a joint committee of two Houses to 
review the financial and economic aspects of the investigation. 

Mr, Ramdas Pantulu thereafter moved an amendment substituting for the words 
u ih the light of the discussions in this Council” the following “and on such consi¬ 
deration this House recommends to the Governor-General-in-Couneil that they should 
accept the recommendations of the Public Accounts Committee on account of 1835-36 
on, the report of the Indian Railway Enquiry Committee.” 

Sir A, P, Patro moved a lengthy resolution that the recommendations of the 
Committee relating to economies in administration, statistics, improved railway faci¬ 
lities < and ( public relations may be adopted generally without any 
alterations being found necessary that the recommendation relating to discipline and 
training may be adopted, that the recommendations might be held over until the 
Government had consulted public opinion concerned in matters regarding increase in 
revenue and rates, that the Motor Vehicles Amendment Bill be brought, forward as 
early as possible, that the amalgamation of the railway should take place only when 
the contracts with Company-managed railways cease to operate aud, lastly, that the 
recommendations relating to tho financial outlook and the Federal Railway Authority 
required further consideration of the Central Legislature ” 

Leila Ramsaran Das declared that the Committee’s recommendation favouring 
the writing off of sixty orores from the Depreciation Fund was unfair to the general 
taxpayers. 

Mr, Eossain Imam said that Indian non-official opinion had no confidence to the 
recommendations of the Wedgwood Committee. After suggesting economies in rolling 
stock and general co-operative adjustment between various railways, tho speaker 
urged the Government to pursue a policy of Retrenchment Committee of 1931. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu pointed out that the Wedgwood Committee was appointed 
to suggest means whereby relief could be afforded to the tax-payer, but the recom¬ 
mendations of the committee had entirely falsified such expectations. 

Mr. Parker said that railways should be looked at from purely business viewpoint 
and that employment and such other matters should be governed entirely on efficiency. 

Bandit II, N. Kunzru pleaded for better amenities for third class passengers who 
were the mainstay of railway earnings. Sometime ago the Homo Member had said 
that a suitable Indian journalist was available to hold the post of Director oi Pub/ic 
Information, but to-day Sir Guthrie Russell remarked that suitable Indian journalists 
were available for doing railway publicity work. He pondered whether this’difference 
ir* view between the different departments was due to Indians being in charge 
thereof. 

Mr, P, N. Sapru said that reading the report on a wider viawpolul; tho Committee 
had travelled far beyond its terms of reference and the recommendations were based 
distinctly on political bias. 

Mr. KaUhkar said that the most objectionable recommendation was the attempt 
to deprive the legislature of its control over railways and place the accounts depart¬ 
ment under the agent. He pleaded for a fair adjustment betweon road and rail 
traffic. 

Mr. Mahapatro observed that the mountain of the Wedgwood Committee produced 
only a mouse and ail hopes of placing the railways on a remunerative basis had been 
blasted. 

Sir Sulan Ahmed , Railway Member, who was present in the Council throughout 
the debate, complemented the members for the high standard of the) debate in keep¬ 
ing with the dignity aud tradition of the House* He reiterated the assurance given 
to the Assembly in regard to Indianisation fulfilling the pledges under the Niemeyer 
Award. 

Sir A, P. Patro wanted to withdraw his amendment, but Mr. Saxuu objected to 
it with the result that the amendment was put to vote without division. Thereafter 
Sir Guthrie RimelVs original resolution was unanimously passed and the Council 
adjourned till September 28. 
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COHIORTEIOT Re-I'JIERPEUATTOSS 

i8th. SEPTEMBER .--When tie Council of State met this morning the .President 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy made a reassuring statement relating to the controversy bet¬ 
ween the Chair and the Progressive Party regarding interpellation and said that he 
had no desire whatever to stilie the legitimate right and privileges of the House. 
The statement was received amidst loud cheers and members exercised their right of, 
putting Questions as usual 

Pandit Friday Nato Kumm with the permission of the of the Chair, made a 
statement recalling the incident of September 22, Ho said : “You had expressed 
strongly on the aubjeot and as you are aware this caused dissatisfaction on this side 
of the House especially because the right of putting suppiementaries has been exer¬ 
cised on a few occasions in the House. We were, thert. ^ro, naturally anxious to 
know what were our rights with regard to asking suppleiruvjtaries. It has always 
been your endeavour to secure for members of the Council the same rights as are 
enjoyed by members of the Assembly. We, therefore, trust that your ruling will 
enable us to enjoy equal opportunities of eliciting information on matters of public 
importance from the Government as aro available to members of the other House. 
It ifi our earnest desire to co-operate with you in maintaining the dignity and privi¬ 
leges of this House and we can assure you that it has always been our endeavour to 
help the Chair to regulate the proceedings in such a way as will best restore public 
interest,” 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy said : “I am glad you have given mo this opportunity 
of removing a serious misunderstanding and misapprehension under which your party 
had been labouring. I am myself most anxious to maintain harmonious relations 
between the Chair and members (cheers) and it is my constant desire and my great 
ambition ever since I occupied the Chair of the Counoil to put this House on the 
level of the best Legislatures of the world (cheers) and to maintain the dignity and 
prestige of this House which is the second Premier House of the Empire. 

The President referring to his past rulings on interpellation said that some new 
members were unaware of them and many members were generally not acquainted 
with the Parliamentary practice. He would presently read them, to* the House and 
if members gave their careful attention to them he was absolutely sanguine that 
they would agree with the propriety of those rulings. 

His first ruling was given at the Simla session last year when ho explained that the 
object of supplementary questions should only be to clear up some ambiguity In the 
main reply and this right should not bo exercised to "‘heckle Government members 
or cross-examine or extort certain answers from them.” 

Later on he^mado another ruling at the last Delhi Session with a view to still 
further explaining the position. Unfortunately on September 22, the House had 
heavy business before it most of the non-official business of the previous two days 
having not concluded. Out of the 152 questions to be disposed, of which 74 were to 
be asked by Yuvraj Ddtfc Singh, and Mr, Mahapatra had a formidable list of 54 
questions. *>. 

“1 have never stopped supplemenfories” proceeded Sir Maneckji, “and I have 
exercised the greatest restraint. When 55 minutes had been completed I discovered 
that only 24 questions had been answered. With the formidable list of business I 
was endeavouring to help honourable members as it is my duty to see expeditious 
despatch of public duty and I expressed my desire to the House, which speech, I 
understand, has been objected and resented to by members of the progressive party” 

Here the President read out that speech again and pointed out that in it he had 
used not a single offensive or unparliamentary language nor there was any single 
word which indicated that he tried ’to stop legitimate supplementary questions in any 
way. 

Proceeding Sir Maneckji said : “It Is clear that I did not stop you from putting 
supplementary questions but I. only requested you to show a reasonable spirit In 
order to enable expeditious clespatoh of business. I have given enough latitude and 
I have no desire whatever to stifle the legitimate rights of the House. I shall support 
you In eyeiw reasonable attitude but it ia likewise my obligatory duty to enforce the 
standing orders and rulings of my predecessors of this House and promote the welfare 
and interests of this council. (Oheers). 

Pandit Kunzru suggested the dropping out of the expressions from the President's 
observation on September 22 “obstructing*legitimate work of this House” as this was 
not talr to the Opposition. 
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President : Mi. Ktmzru, you have taken the*-words in a different 
e not said that honourable members had been obstructing the work of 
House, VV'hafc I said referred to unnecessary supplementary questions and it 
perfectly Parliamentary language and I may assure you as one having long Parlia¬ 
mentary experience that I am not guilty of any unparliamentary expression. (Cheers) 
The House passed three small bills passed by the Assembly namely, the Bill 
extending the Petroleum Act to Borar, the Bill providing for the continuance of 
certain rules and regulations and the Bill empowering the federal Court to make 
rules regulating the service of processes Issued by a court. The House then adjourned. 

Coastal Traffic Control Bill ( Contd. ) 

■With comparatively crowded galleries 


29th, SEPTEMBER 

State resumed discussion of Mr. 
Coastal Traffic Bill. In a speech 
provisions of the Bill and said 
mercantile marine during the last 


the Council of 

P~ N, Sapru's Select Committee motion for the 
lasting over an hour Mr. Sapru explained the 
that Japan had made rapid strides in building a 
20 years primarily because, unlike India, it was 


not dominated by foreign and vested "interests. This was apparent from the dis¬ 
criminatory clauses in the Constitution Act. The speaker enquired what alternative 
the Government had when they were not in a position to reserve coastal trade 
to Indian bottoms and could not grant subsidies to Indian companies on account 
of the Government of India Act. He held that the only alternative was his own 
bill. Mr, Bapru admitted the difficulty in ascertaining uneconomic and unfair 

competition and maximum and minimum rates, but suggested the setting up of a 
shipping advisory board which could reach a mutual understanding between ‘haves 
and ‘have note.’ , , , . . . . . ~ , 

Mr. II Dou\ Commerce Secretary, elaborately explained what the Government 
had done for the' development of Indian shipping and said that there was nothing 
an the circumstances of Indian shipping to-day which would justify a measure of 
this kind and it was quite unnecessary not merely because there was no rate war, 
but because the provisions of the Bill would do nothing to help the smaller 
companies, and he did not think that there was anything therein to help the 
bigger ones. On the other hand the Bill was likely to introduce quite unnecessary 
complications Into Indian coastal trade. Important measures adopted by the 
Government to promote Indian shipping were the establishment of the Dufxenn 
Training ship, etc., and to-day they were also training Indian engineering cadets. 
The Bengal Pilot Service, which was really one important European (service had 
been entirely Indianlsed. Moreover, the Government by personation were trying 
to promote goodwill and co-operation between Indian and British companies. All 
this was clone at a time when the political atmosphere in the country was dark 
and when Indian political parties were playing *Wijl 0 The Wisp of coastal 
reservation to Jead them into the promised land, Mr. Dow claimed that the vast 
progress in Indian mercantile marine during the last fifteen years was entirely 
achieved with the help of the Government and it was. true that the progvoss m 
Indian shipping was muon greater than that of Japan during the first fifteen years 
of its progress in the sea. Continuing Mr, Dow said that rather than singing 
glories of the past ho would give more a recent account of the history of Indian 
shipping. He would say with no fear of contradiction 4 that there was no possibility 
of further progress fa Indian shipping on lines, the discriminating shadow of which 
was hanging over this Bill. He would rather suggest adoption of measures for 

S [oration of means of better relations between British and Indian shipping, 
an shipping was not suffering from rate war with powerful foreign concerns* 
The problem of India was mostly confined between small Inman companies 
themselves. In the Lower House there was Sir A. H. Ghuznavis Bill, which wavS 
referred to a Select Committee, Successful working even of this moderate measure 
was doubtful, and Mr. Sapru’s Bill, much wider in scope, might definitely lead to 

considerable complications. , . . ,, ^ 

Sir A . P Patro felt that the Bill was unnecessary and undesirable. On the one 
hand Indian commercial opinion considered that its provisions did not go far enough 
as recommended by the Mercantile Marine Committee. On the other hand British 
Chambers expressed the view that the Bill would create an uneconomic situation. 
Between these two conflicting views, the Bill attempted to sail smoothly, but with little 
hone of success. In his opinion legislation was not the only way of securing the objec¬ 
tive, namely, reservation of coastal traffic for Indian nationals. Moreover, they were 
bound to fail in view of soction 115 of the Government of India Act, 1935. They 
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/not drive out competition, through, the force of legislation, hut they 
achieve much through conference method. 4 , 

Mr. Bawdy $ Pantulu said that he had heard Mr. Dow’s speech with natural 
disappointment. But Sir A. P. Patro’s speech was most painful to him. It was forgetting 
history of ludian shipping. The sp eaker said that a dispassionate and impartial reading 
of the economic history of India since the beginning of the nineteenth century would 
convince anyone that the attitude of the East India Company and British interests towards 
Indian interest was by no moans friendly and this fact was forcibly brought out 
when about the middle of last century the Indian coast was thrown open to all 
nations of the world and India subjected to unrestricted commercial and political 
exploitation. Mr. Pantulu emphasised that the people were frankly dissatisfied 
with, the eye wash of the Dufferin training ship and the system of deferred 
rebates was most pernicious, immoral and indefensible. The Opposition were fully 
alive to many defects of the Bill, ©very section of which was liable to certain 
objection or other, and that the matter of detail was remediable in tho Select 
Committee. 

.Mr. Parker had no doubt that behind the measure was a group of powerful 
Indian commercial magnets and the whole game savoured of expropriatory. Tho 
result of the present Bill, if passed, would be to encourage 'Indians lose their 
money in an unwanted enterprise and the least they desired at present was 
introduction of any uneconomic competition in Indian coastal trade* 

Syed Padshah refused to believe that Mr. Parker’s argument that the Bill savoured 
of expropriatory. Every right thinking man in India was anxious to see the impe¬ 
diments at present existing in the way of the growh of Indian shipping effectively 
removed for promotion of good relation between the two countries. This was a very 
modest demand on their part. It was unfair to allow Indian shipping ever made to 
stand a precarious and doubtful sort of protection, namely, the goodwill of powerful 
foreign interests. 

Mr. Bossain Imam supporting the motion discussed as to whether there was need 
for legislation and asked why the British commercial interests had long drawn nego¬ 
tiations which were given to effect by legislation instead of leaving the whole ques¬ 
tion to Conferences amongst parties concerned, as suggested by Mr, Dow ? Alluding 
to difficulties of giving effect to other provisions of the Bill the speaker said that 
when railways could fix minimum and maximum rates, where was the difficulty of do¬ 
ing the same for shipping industry ? Similarly, when the Government through the 
insurance legislation were undertaking to examine the accounts and license of a large 
number of agents it could equally regulate the shipping trade. The real fear, how¬ 
ever, as the speaker understood, was that under the Bill British companies would have 
to part with a larger percentage of business they did at present. 

Mr. Shivalal Matilal pursuing the same argument asked why did not the British 
commercial interests leave matters to the goodwill and mutual understanding instead 
of forcing tho British Government to insert discriminatory clauses in the Government 
of India Act ? The speaker looked forward to the Government of India in the near 
future not only to buy ships, but give effective protection to Indian companies. 

Mr. Kalikar claimed that the much talked of system of Conference and agreements 
bad totally failed. The only method of encouraging Indian mercantile marine in the 
face of the Government of India Act was through the Bill before the House. 

Mr, Saprit, replying to the debate pointed out that the constructive policy of the 
Government, so far as the British companies were concerned, appeared to him as one 
of assistance as was noticed in the huge amounts paid to the P. and 0. for oarriage 
of mails. But so far as the Iddian companies were concerned the Government 
suggested mutual adjustment between the giant British concerns and the dwarf 
Indian shipping. This was a position which India would never accept. Mr. Sapru 
claimed that his Bill would help the process of mutual adjustment, as it sought to 
vest the Government with certain powers of intervention. None of his sido admitted 
that the Bill was perfect, but he inquired if there was any better alternative from 
the Government side. If not, his bill deserved fullest support. 

Mr. Doiv , briefly .replying to the points raised in the debate, said that in passing 
the Bill they were doing nothing which would in any way help small Indian 
companies and at present there was no reason whatever for a measure of such 
comprehensive interference with ordinary channels of trade in shipping, which was 
unnecessary and unjustifiable. 

0 
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Sdpru's motion was pressed to a division and negatived by 25 votes to 14. 
ne elected Indian members of the present House voting in favour. The Council 
then adjourned till the 2nd October. 

Moslem: Sharia.']; Bill 

2nd. OCTOBER On the motion of Mr. Eossain Imam, the Council passed the 
Bill providing for the application of the Moslem personal law ( Shariat ) to Moslems 
in British India, as passed by the Assembly. 

International Sugar Agreement 

Thereupon Mr. H. Dote, Additional Secretary, Commerce Department, moved a 
resolution recommending the Governor-General-in-Council that the international agree* 
ment regarding the regulation of production and marketing of sugar, signed in London 
on May 6, 1937, be ratified by him. Mr. Bow explained in detail the circumstances 
leading to the signing of the international agreement and replied to the charges 
against the Government by the industry. He asked the House not to go away with 
the impression that because the industry was not consulted before signing the agree¬ 
ment, the Government were entirely ignorant of the situation of the sugar industry 
in the country. Despite the storm of fury for the last two months in the press and 
on the platform, he could say without fear of contradiction that the industry had put 
forward no practicable alternative. It had been suggested that Indian sugar should 
be allowed free entry into United Kingdom or at least be preferentially treated on 
the basis of certificated colonial rate. Mr. Dow pointed out that most of the 
Colonies like Mauritius, Fizi, Trinidad and Guiana were entirely dependent on the 
production of sugar. Moreover, this industry was mainly run by Indian settlers in 
those Colonies, who already had been looking forward to the Indian and the Imperial 
Government for help. He emphasized that any attempt to dump Indian sugar on the 
United Kingdom market would seriously affect these Colonies and consequently the 
Indian settlers therein. 

Mr. P. N . Sapru moved an amendment urging the non-ratification of the 
agreement and expressing strong disapproval of the Central Government’s action in 
agreeing to prohibit the export of sugar by sea except to Burma for the next five 
years without the knowledge and consent of the industry, and recommending the 
exploitation of all possible avenues for the export of sugar and development of 
export markets both by land and sea for sugar as may be necessary. 

Mr. J, Reid Kay and Mr. R. B. Parker supported the Government on the 
assumption that India might not be in a position to export sugar profitably during 
the next five years. 

Mr. A. J . Raisman , officiating secretary, Finance Department, intervening in the 
debate said that the agreement was an outcome of international endeavour towards 
economic planning and to oontrol enormous world forces. 

The Council rejected Mr. Sapru’s amendment by 22 votes to 12, and by similar 
votes adopted Mr. Dow's resolution. The Council then adjourned till the 5th, 

Tariff & Securities Acts. Amend. Bills 

5th. OCTOBER :~-The House passed two official bills, as passed by the Assembly, 
the first to amend the Indian Tariff Act and the second to amend the Indian Securi¬ 
ties Act. Tbo House then concluded its session and adjourned to meet in New Delhi 
on November 15 to consider the Insurance Bill, copy of which, passed by the Assembly, 
was presented to the Council by the Secretary. 
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THE INSURANCE BILL DEBATE 

-New Delhi—15th- to 25th. November 19 
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Debate on the Insurance Bill 

The opening day of the special session of the Council of State, called to deal 
with the Insurance Bill as passed by the Assembly, revealed the need for improve¬ 
ments. in the measure and not merely changes in respect of drafting, as had been 
supposed. 

This point was emphasized in the telling speeches made to-day by Sir A. N. 
Strkar , Law Member of the Government of India, Mr. R. H . Parker (of the Lombay 
Chamber of Commerce) and Sir Phircze Sethna (of the Bun Life Insurance) 
Company). There was no disposition on the part of the other Front Bench members 
lo intervene in the debate, and this necessitated the President (£*V 
Dadakhoy) issuing a bioad hint to members, pointing out that if they did 
advantage of the opportunities afforded them he would call upon Sir N. 
to wind up the debate to-morrow. 

The Law Member was given a rousing reception ; not merely because he had to 
pilot such a heavy piece of legislation but because he had just recovered from a 
Jong indisposition. 

Sir N. N. Sircar moved that the Insurance Bill, as passed by the Assembly, be 
taken up for consideration. He did not desire to take up all the provisions Of tne 
Bill in the course of his speech nor did he expect, after the exhaustive 
in. the other House and elsewhere, to hear any new 
Government had given the provisions of the Bill careful 
year and it would be rather difficult for them to agree 
prinoip’e affecting the Bill. 

Dealing with the general position of foreign companies, the Law Member said 
that after the Bill had been passed by the Assembly certain representations had 
been received complaining of the discrimination in regard to the investment of 
assets as between Indian and non-United Kingdom companies. 

.Referring to the charge of retaliation he said :—“I should t like 
point of retaliation, about which some very ill-informed criticisms 
the Press. I would like this House to realise that although under 
full Power of retaliation, so far as India is concerned, against 
confined to insurance law only. 

u As a matter of fact notioes were given of some amendments for 
against those countries whero there were laws unfavourable to Indians, 
it was said that America had immigration laws and Canada and South 
laws which discriminated against Indians and therefore, these ought 
for plaoing them in difficulties so far as their insurance business in 
was concerned. I think the Hon. members will find that it has been made perfectly 
clear that there is no scope for retaliation under this Bill. The point at issue must 
relate to insurance business. If there is a condition in some foreign country which 
applies to Indian companies and whioh Indian companies have first to fulfil before 
they are allowed to carry on insurance business there, then, under these sections, 
the Government will have power—in fact it is mandatory—to enforce similar 
provisions against that country *, but that do es mean that American companies 
could not carry on business here/ 

Mr. 8. K. Roy Chowdhury—'Why this distinction ? 

President—“An Hon. member ’ cannot interrupt another Hon. member in his 
speech.” 

Continuing Sir N. N. Sircar said : {t I think the House will agree that the provi¬ 
sions of the Bill, looked at from this point of view, cannot be described as ‘vindictive’. 
They are not wider thau what is necessary for protecting Indian interests, but I 

do not think that this House ought to know the origin of these seotions. It was 

not necessitated by the action of the United Kingdom companies, beoause under the 
laws of the United Kingdom there is no discrimination against any company or 

against any foreign country. Nor was it necessiated by a country like France or 

America, beoause there is nothing to prevent Indians—in s pite of the immigration 
laws—from doing insurance business there, but if Hon. members will cast their 
minds back for a moment they will remember that a large number of questions were 
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bout Italy, and tbe same applies to Japan. Foreign companies, including 
lian companies—I don’t say all foreign companies but some foreign companies— 
are precluded from carrying on insurance business there ; and in view of this, the 
Government were asked to find out why, when Italy prevented Indians from carrying 
on insurance businesses there, foreign companies should bo allowed to carry on their 
business in India. 

Referring to Canadian companies, the Law Member declared that their interests 
had been pressed by the European members of the Assembly. U I have found,” he 
said, “some insinuations in the Press that, because the United Kingdom companies 
had not bothered as to what would happen to the Canadian companies. That, how¬ 
ever, is not the fact. They did their best and came to an ulti mate agreement but 
onlv for reasons beyond their control. The Canadian companies were given, so far 
as 1 was concerned, every opportunity of placing their case before me. I had several 
interviews and I am breaking no confidence when I say that I was at first told that, 
if this happened all Canadian companies would have to shut down shop and go away. 
Gradually, however, there was increasing mildness in their tone, and ultimately I 
was convinced that there would be no difficulty in their complying with the provi¬ 
sions of our Bill—just as foreign companies have to comply with the provisions in 
Canada—provided reasonable time was given to them for bringing in their assets. 

<: I remember a caustic remark (which, of course, I do not mind as I am quite 
accustomed to them) that the Law Membor apparently thought that by waving a 
magio wand he could bring in orores of rupees from Canada. That point has been more 
than met, because they have now been given four years—it really comes to five years 
—for putting in their money in instalments. Then it has to be remembered that the 
bulb of their investments are already in Government of India securities. We have 
flattered the Canadians by imitating the language of their statute. 

Proceeding, the Law Member observed that he unde rstood that a big battle was 
going to be fought in this House on the question of chief agents, and he, therefore, 
proposed to deal with the subject fully. The chief objection seemed to be that the 
Bill failed, to make any provision to limit the chief agents’ commission and it was 
argued that if the chief agent obtained unlimited commission, he could pay a rebate 
to the applicants and thereby nullify the whole scheme of preventing wealthy com¬ 
panies from offering undue inducements for the capture of trade. The Government, 
however, would move amendments to prohibit the payment of rebate by tho chief agent, 
as well as by licensed agents. The Speaker, however, was appovsed as to the limitation 
of commission to the chief agent because it would not achieve the objective^ aimed at 
Any company could get round this restriction by opening branch offices which, under 
the* provisions of the Bill, were not so restricted in t his matter. 

Referring to the payment of commission to licensed agents, Sir At At Sircar 
said that in view of the representations received and in view of the concensus of 
opinion, the Government would move an amendment reducing from 30 to 15 per 
cent the commission to agents in the case of general insurance. In regard to life 
insurance, although some reduction had been urged the Government had not decided 
yet to agree to a reduction* 

Sir Fhiroze Setkna thought that the Bill was long overdue. He dealt with the 
discriminatory clauses against non-Indian *and Empire insurance companies and 
declared that “live and let live” should be their motto. It was distinctly in their 
interest to keep relations with other offices doing business in this country as pleasant 
as possible. They would thus do good to their insurance business as a whole. Tho 
restrictions sought to be imposed on Empire companies were unwarranted and 
savoured of vindictiveness and would make insurance more costly for Indians.. In 
spite of the argument that Indians were not, being treated well in certain Dominions 
and Colonies deletion of the retaliatory clauses would greatly help to improve the 
status of Indian nationals in those parts. 

Mr. Roy Chowdhury criticized the measure on the ground that it gave the policy- 
holders no interest in the business, although the working capital had been largely 
contributed by them. Referring to managing agents, he said tho entire abolition of 
tho system would hamper the growth of insurance in this country. He suggested 
their continuance, with limited remuneration and a restriction on their powers to 
control shares, etc. He also opposed the provision for licensing agents. 

Mr. Parker declared that it was an unsound principle to interfere by statute with 
the commission or other remuneration to be paid by one pKrty to another, but the 
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.provision In the Bill was even more undesirable. Having fixed the commission or 

remuneration to canvassers in the eases of life insurance at the maximum of 45 per 
cent, and 30 per cent in the case of general insurance, the Company might 
pay 55 per cent. This was discriminatory legislation and was bad for the 

insurer and the insured. Referring to the share which non-Indian insurers had of 
Indian business, Mr. Parker thought it was in the interest of India, as far as 
Insurance was concerned that she should not be thrown entirely or. her own 

resources. Actually, the number of first-class insurers had soph unsatisfactory 

returns from Indian business that some of them had taken very little interest in ifc 
and there was danger that others might cease to take interest not to exclude good 
insurers. He suggested that the mandatory provision to this effect under Section 3 
should be changed to make It permissive. The House then adjourned* 


16th. NOVEMBER The Council of State resumed the general discussion on 
the Insurance Bill to-day. 

Mr, Ramadas Pantulu criticized a number of provisions of the Bill and declared 
that those relating to retaliation and the imposition of reciprocal disabilities were 
wholly illusory. 

As for retaliation, Clause 3 empowered the Superintendent of Insurance to refuse 
registration to foreign insurers only if the law and practioo relating to insurance 
in their country debarred Indians from carrying on insurance busiaess there. But 
If such countries debarred Indians from settling there or owning property, there wa3 
no need for legislation against Indian Insurance business. 

Referring to the investment of assets, Mr. Pautulu pleaded for a reduction of the 
percentage of the Investment in Government securities from 55 to 50, or at Iea9t for 
some provision to include in the 55 percent the investment made in the building 
In which the head office or the branch offices were located. 

Mr. Hossain Imam strongly criticized the omission to refer the Bill to a joint 
select committee of both Houses, and declared that this was a measure eminently 
suitable for consideration by such a committee. 

The Law Member, Sir N . N. Sir car , interrupting, pointed out that the Government 
had done their best to set up a joint select oommittee, but they could not foroe the 
Assembly to agree to this, 

Mr. Hossain Imam, replied that at the time the Bill was Introduced in the 
Assembly the Congress members were absent. He protested against the policy of 
indiscriminate protection, which, ho said, was ultimately paid for by the poor 
tax**payer. Protection in the insurance field was detrimental to Indian interests, He 
therefore opposed the penalising of noa-Indian noa-Empira insurance companies. 
Concluding. Mr. Hossain Imam pleaded for the cheapening of insurance, the creation 
of control oy policy-holders, and a statutory share to policy-holders in profits. Ha 
wanted an assurance that the Superintendent of Insurance would be an Indian and 
If a non-Indian was appointed it would be only for a short period. 

Pandit P, N> Saprn gave general support to the Bill, but suggested 
of changes which, in his opinion, would improve the measure, and t better 
interests of. policy-holders. He urged that the desirability of fixing the 
number of chief agents which a company was entitled to have should 
He thought that 15 was an adequate number. 

Mr. Oovindlal Skivlal Matilal referred to the argument that 
relating to the managing agents were necessary because of certain 
contracts they had entered into. Unconscionable contracts, he maintained, could be 
dealt with under the existing law and no fresh legislation was necessary for the 
purpose. He urged that insurance companies should not be precluded from invest¬ 
ing in Indian States, such as Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore and Cochin. 

Mr. Chidambaram Chetty referring to the provision that a policy should not be 
called in question after a lapse of two years, on the ground of mis-statements, said 
that two years was too short a period and should be extended. He did not think 
that the provision compelling insurance companies to invest 55 per cent, of their 
assets in Government securities was necessary in order to safeguard policy-holders* 
interests, A large number of companies had suffered on account of the depreciation 
In the value of Government securities. He stressed the need of purchasing pro via* 
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orernraent scour (ties, not only beosnse of the favourable rats of interest 
6. the interest of the development of business in the provincial areas concern 
Mr. 8 . K. Roy Ohoudhury urged that the benefits, resulting' from the reduction in 
the agents 5 commission from 30 to 15 per cent which the Law Member had agreed 
to make, should be passed to the policy-holders. The House then adjourned, 

17th. NOVEMBER General discussion on the Insurance Bill was resumed, in 
the Council of State to-day. 

Pandit Hridaynath Kunaru , who spoke first, referred to certain features of the 
measure which required strengthening and others which required toning down. No¬ 
thing, however, could detraot from, the merits of the Bill as a whole, and the Law 
Member was entitled to every credit for his strenuous and honest efforts in pro¬ 
ducing it 

The Bill had boon described as a policy-holders 5 Bill and the speaker agreed with 
the description. One of the most valuable features was that relating to retaliation. It 
was a frequent experience for Indians to bo discriminated against, both In and out¬ 
side the British Empire, and it was good to see that the Government had, for the 
first time, taken into consideration India’s dignity. Referring to investment of assets, 
Pandit ftapzru criticized the restriction imposed and declared that many other securi¬ 
ties, besides Government securities, had a guaranteed interest payable, such as the 
shares of railway companies, and an investment in these should be recognised. He 
pleaded that some consideration should be paid to the money invested by the 
Insurance companies in the buildings for their headquarters and also branoh office, 

JdknMm AoENoy System 

Referring Clause 38-A, which prohibits tho cessation of payment of commission 
to an agent if he leaves without serving the company for at least 10 years, the 
Pandit pointed out that this was unfair to the agents, some of whom, within a 
shorter period than 10 years, brought in as much business as other did in 10 years. 
He urged that the period of 10 years should be reduced. 

Pandit Kunzru then dealt with the abuses of the managing agency system and de¬ 
clared that it deserved to be brought to end. The Law Member, who as a lawyer 
had lived all his life among evil-doers (laughter) And who had associated more with 
habitual breakers of the law than anybody in this House (renewed laughter) was in 
ii better position than anyone else to check these abuses. 

Lala Ramsarandas , in winding up the debate on behalf of the Opposition, hoped 
that the Government would accept an amendment to the effect that the Superin¬ 
tendent of Insurance should not be an actuary. Ho also hoped that efforts would be 
made to appoint an Indian as Superintendent of Insurance. He supported Pandit 
Sttnfcrtt and Rao Bahadur Shi vial Motilal, urging that the shares and debentures of 
railway companies and loans to certain Indian States should be placed on*the approved 
list for insurance companies to invest in. Finally, he pleaded that the Government 
should encourage Indian companies by insuring with them Government property. 

Tho Law Member, Sir N. N . Sircar, replying to the debate, referred to tho 
objections of Canadian companies to keep assets in India. He pointed out in this 
respect that Canada herself required such an investment, even from British insurance 
companies, who had to keep 157,000,000 in Canadh. The Bill gave foreign companies 
four years to complete their investment. There was therefore little hardship. 

Referring to Mr. Ramdas Pantulu’s charge of unfair competition and difficulty with 
foreign exchange banks which did not accept polioies issued by Indian companies, 
Sir N. N. Sircar said that if there was difficulty, it was not because one company 
was Indian and another non-Indian, but it was obvious that when a guarantee of 
solvency was wanted, tho bigger man had the pull over the smaller man. He did not 
agree that the charge of unfair competition had been proved. 

As for the demand for the inclusion of the securities of certain Indian States 
among the approved securities, the Law Member said that an inquiry into the sol¬ 
vency of this or that State and a comparison of tho solvency of one State with that 
of another were exactly tho things he did not want to indulge in. 

The House passed the motion for consideration. 


’3? ] DISCUSSION ON WlIERLER REUORl 

.‘■0: jr. Bartley moved a format amendment that the clauses 
renumbered consequent on the changes made in the Assembly, 
to this and adjourned tilt the 19th, 


and sub-clauses bo 
The Houses agreed 




-Amendments to the Insurance Bill were taken up In the 


19th. NOVEMBER : 

Council of State to-day. 

The House took up amendments to the Insurance Bill. There was 
discussion on an official amondmeut, moved by Mr. J. Bartley , winch was 

i!_ s± a .~ ... u.t-Ua onnlinni'inn fho nlanaA fftlaHni 


considerable 

V ww.«. »»^^v U v __intended 

to limit to insurance business only the application of the clause relating to retaliation. 
In its present form the clause empowers the Superintendent of Insurance to ^ withhold 
registration already made of a non-Iadian insurance company if he is satis,led that, 
la the country in which such an Insurer has his principal place of business or 
domicile, Indian nationals are debarred by the law or practice of the country from 
carrying on business in insurance. The amendment was for the insertion of the 
words u relating to insurance” after the words “law or praotioe of the country . 
The amendment was eventually carried by 28 votes to 20. 


The Law Member (Sir N. N, Sircar )agreeing the House adopted three amead- 


U»ir iv n IV, ozrean, vuv , 

Mr, V. Ratnadas Pan tula, to Clause 4 (as renumbered) which 


that Congress 
Government. 

Sir N, Ns Sircar remarked 
and there is no reason why 


even if it came from the 


There is a race to help the poor policy-holder, 
should lag behind although I am not capable or 
rapid locomotion (laughter). But while our heart is melting for the poor, let us 
think of the principles of sound business also. The amendment was rejected. 


I 


Discussion of Wheeler Report 




meats, proposed by 
as amended reads 2 

No insurer, not being a provident society, to which Part Three applies or a 
co-operative life insurance society, to which Part Four of this Act applies, .shall 
pay or undertake to pay on any policy of insurance issued after the comroeacomen' 
of this Act, an annuity of Rs 50 or less or a gross sum of Rs. 500 or less, 
exclusive of any profit or bonus. 

On Mr. Pantnlu's motion, the House also accepted the following provisos: 
w Provided, however, nothing contained in this section shall apply to group policies, 
that is to say, policies in respect of a group of persons engaged m the same 
occupation or kindred occupations under a single employer provided further, such 
Insurer shall not be prevented from converting any policy into a paid-up policy at 
any time.’’ 

The House thereafter quickly passed through the next 60 amendments. Charges 
of au “unholy alliance” between the Government and the Congress, and that 
Congress sympathies were on the side of the insurers rather than the policy¬ 
holders, was made by Mr. Hussain Imam iu the courseof the discussion of his 
amendment, which suggested the addition of a new Clause 4 13(A), to the effect 
that a percentage of the net profits of an insurer from his life assurunaco bo 
distributed among participating policy-holders. 

Mr. Pantulu , opposing the amendment, refuted Mr. Imam’s charge and declared 
had accepted whatever was reasonable, 


At 4 p. m. Mr. Hossain Imam moved the adjournment of the House to discuss 
the Wheeler report. He ridiculed the practice of appointing I. C. S. officers to 
posts in Departments like the Posts and Telegraphs, Accouuts, etc. Experience had 
shown that I. 0. S. officers who had served in the districts, were found to bo 
“misfits” in such departments. He complained of the abnormally high cadre of 
the superior and special Central posts as compared with the provinces, with the 
result that almost all the selected officers in the provinces were sent to the Centre. 

Pandit Sapru declared that the Government ought to have consulted the Central 
legislature before determining their course of actiou. Of what use was a discussion 
when the Government had already come to a decision on a report ? Moreover, 
every provincial Government was deeply interested in the method or system whereby 
their officers were to be called upon to serve at the Centre ; and it was but proper 
that public opinion should have boon allowed to adequately express itself before any 
decision had been reached. It was but natural that the provinoes would like to 
retain thoir best men for themselves. What was the need for so many I. Ct 
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'-mum ill the Education, Health and Lands Department ? It was clear that 
^~ 4 t*fvrn 'mv v -'(inpfion the number of I. C. 8. posts was actually to bo liioroafiod. 

Rfiferritift to the proposal to abolish the post of Assistant Secretary, the spanker 
MtthedK unX P to erperienoed ministerial officers, who would not be able to 

rise to any responsible post hereafter. 

,, P/intuln stronriv objected to the widespread reorganisation of the 

r Jfe gacratari^Tn the hope uf inaugnratmg Federation. A large section of the 
noniih' lie said were opposed to the proposed Federation, and it was cleat that not 
onfjt^e seven Congross provinces, but also the other provinces strongly objected to 
only tuo b frti5n ft was nremature to make auv radical ohanges or to expand 
thaTt$« the hands of fdture Ministers? I,’he Government 
SSfflSBfc by consulting the Central Legislate before taking any decision 
nn t!,« reoort Sir Pautulu pleaded that a large number of able Indians (available 
?n nientvi should be recruited to the Central services which should not merely bo 
hemonopoly of the I?C. S., who were “nothing bat a corporation ot.foreign bureau¬ 
cratswhosewnain purpose is to rule this country to their own benefit. 

Q,- r a p Patro declared that it was Irrelevant to discuss the report from tae 
ooiht of view of Indianization only : the standpoint from which it should be approa- 
aVip! was that of recruitment to the central secretariat so as to secure efficient and 
exoedltfaus despatch of administrative work. He refuted the suggestion that there 
too many I. C. 8. officers. As one with personal experience of secretariat work 
he suggested that some members would visit the secretariat and soe, for instance, 

how much strain their own questions placed on the staff. 

Pandit Bridal Nath Kunzm said that in spite of Sir A. P. Patro s admonition 
I to/ was imDortant in discussing the .report, and that was Indianization. 

only one TO was unpomni m uisou b tot March that in 

Mr.. Maxwel gave annndemK.ng » Report the claims o£ Indians 

considering / h ® r re ®®“S®^t work would not be overlooked, but notwithstanding 

uf aTsuSe h pSuof Indiaus to departments like Foreign and Political, 
tfiis assiua c P arlc [ Q 0m merca was .such as to cause extreme 

concern' Thf Government had not recruited Indians in the proportion recommended 
,m bv the Lee Commission. The recent reorganization of the 1. M. h. had 
even uy “ e T,. Indians from the post of oivii surgeons. Ihe Wheeler 

ttoniri d (rav-e no si4 that full justice would be done to Indian members of the 
Report | r av ^ at n ^ 0 ;^ Qment inteuded to change “the uuprogresstvo conservative and 

even re-actionary policy regarding Indianization." _ . 

Tni-t Ramturan Das criticized Government's action in considering the report 
to^toethan months and then announcing their decisions without consulting the 
Cenfral LegislMura Surely, they could have waited a few months more in order 
to obtain the Legislature’s views. 

Rai Bahadur Sri Narain Maktha declared that the Wheeler Report was riot 
> 0 i«ntfttod to advance the cause cither of Indianization or of economy. He expressed 
the fear that the provinces might not. find it possible to lend the best men for 
wvice in the central secretariat. 

Ml . K ' s. Roy Chowdhury argued that tho changes In the present system proposed 

in the* report were unnecessary. ■ 

3 TftnWinff to the debate said that he did not know wliat he 

« M to defend hS/against. 8 Some members had complained about the delay la 
T as t0 to?, f ,?to,! ^r tha rei)ort whito others had rebuked the Government for 

i h0 JtoS to 'the matter but he could only take it as a compliment. But an attempt 
hurrying m the mattor, ou o~ 3 ?r0U nds showed that the members had 

to support the motion on such oontrsum y^. t0 th@ obarge that the report did 

not made up theu mmds in t e India to implement the assurance 

^hV^nncfi at StaterenwdS In“tanl«»ttou, Mr. Maxwell explained the 
gtven to the Ctouno and systematised system of recruitment The sug- 

proposal to ^tabiishment offioer was part of this proposal. It would 

gested appmntmont of “ as hc said la3t Idarch and it would mean young 

moan get a chance of being tried in the central secre- 

ludians nud you g 1 d hat sioa ' that the intention was to increase the strength 
tanat. As regards tne appro e r0OrK auization of the secretariat, Mr. Maxwell 

“ “ "ASlE K orLAa the lower ranks and that was.the 

ioundation'o^ which the future tenure of higher posts rested. Mr. Maxwell explained 
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/ „ 1 .„ tho I C 8 should bo used under the tenure system of staffing 

^^earetanat;' Ha said' the possible alternative was a 8 h e P“' at B e st ° e ^ re t he m0 n 
secretariat, to which there were grave objectmns IJnder s i a^ys h no ad _ 
would spend the entire services in the central secretariat, ana wow* * them _ 

ministrativo experience in the provinces, feuoh an iso a. certain ^dvantiKOs' in send- 
selves and for the service. The provinces themselves saw certain advantages m 

hw their officers to the centre. . 

Byed Mohammed Padashah Saheb criticized^ nLhed. 

time "to the Central Legislatoe to motion talked 

As he was speaking the clock struck 6, ana the riesiaenc aecmrua 

out, and adjourned the House till the 22nd. 

Debate on Insurance Bill 

22nd. NOVEMBER :--The House took up AtSo^t the 

and disposed of over 100 amendments beforo, the . b " n a vision ou 

efarof 3 m re!ating to retaiiation* and* the Government h«l oarried an 0 ®^ordf “relati^to 

■— - * * 

tion that the added words narrowed the sphere of retaliation. 

The Government, however, had no Intention of narrowmg ^X^tosuSute 
the slip was due to inadvertence. He asked the as the 

the words “relating to or Apphed to OnuuMe ointed 0 ut, was an- 

matter, he said, was very important. The slip, ag.nau ee r Opposition and 
intentional, and the amendment was directed to met. , , | tb(J government to 

sbss %l rSf Trss 

moved, and it was aocepted by the House. 

Investment of Assests 

*.*&&ZZZAFSS » 

and approved securities and that there was no harm in substituting the latter toi mo 

*SV. JV. Sircar pointed out that if compulsion : S^hy^rfof 

would invest all their assets in British secanties. - T .. qnonrities The araend- 
the investments by foreign companies should not be m Indian securities. l&e amona 

meat was rejected. __ „ .. . ■ 

Another important amendment was moved by Lala Bamsaran Das for the reduo- 
tion of the percentage of investment from 55 to 5U. 

ss r, gycr-ga* fctafisi 

Commission attd other remuneration payable to or reoeivame p-y me mana D iu ? agcm, 

for his services as managing agent. 

Mr Imam, by an amendment, attempted , to reduoe tho life of the managing agency 
Bystem from three years to two, but tho amendment was. rejected. 

10 
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(trim d1 
of tlio propd 


; promises to be an exhaustive debate on the qualifications _ . 

intend ent of Insuranco was initiated by Pandit P, N. Sapru , who moved an 
amendment suggesting the deletion of the requirement that the Superintendent shall 
be qualified actuary. Pandit Sapru po inted out that the amendment, if passed, would 
not rule out the appointment of an actuary as Superintendent, but he opposed the 
statutory prescription of an actual qual ification as the duties of Superintendent wore 
quasi-judicial, administrative and exec utive and only incidentally and secondarily no¬ 
tarial. It was no more correct to lay down that because of this secondary part of 
his duties, the officer should be a qualified actuary than to demand, for instance, 
that the Auditor-General should be a qualified auditor, or the Member in charge of 
the Commerce Department should have had personal experience in the field of business 
or commerce. To help the Superintendent to discharge the actuarial part of hl3 
duties he could have a qualified assistant. 

The speaker maintained that insistence upon an actuarial qualification would make it 
virtually impossible for aay Indian to be appointed to this post, as there were only six 
Indians with notarial experience ; one of whom had 12 years’ experience, while 
the others had had only three or four years’ experience. Unless the amendment was 
accepted India might have another temparary sojourner, imported on an extravagant 
salary, “and with ignorance of Indian conditions as his supreme qualification.” The 
Superintendent should be an Indian who enjoyed the confidence of the Indian 
commercial community and who could be trusted to approach the difficult work of 
administering the Act In a sympathetic spirit. 

As Lala Ramsaran Das rose to speak on the amendment, the President Inquired 
if Pandit Sapru had not already exhausted the arguments in support of it and if 
further speeches were necessary. Lala Ramsaran Das supported the amendment and 
affirmed that most of the Ministers had technical men as their assistants. Further 
discussion was adjourned. 

23rd. NOVEMBER After an hour and a half’s discusssfon to-day, Mr. P. 2V“. 
Sapru'$ amendment to the Insurance Bill suggesting the deletion of the requirement 
that the proposed superintendent of insurance shall be a qualified actuary was 
rejected by 28 votes against 9, 

The Congress group remained neutral. This was the second division on the Bill fa 
this House. 

Pandit H, N, Kmzru resumed the debate initiated by Mr. Sapru and said that 
the object of the amendment was to widen the field of choice so that an Indian 
could be appointed. 

Mr. Bossam Imam declared that the non-official side insisted that the first super¬ 
intendent should be an Indian, but he would not mind if an I. C. S., man was 
appointed whether he was an Indian or a Eurouean, provided he had sufficient 
experience and could inspire confidence. He criticised the Congress Party's attitude 
in the Lower House where, he thought, they were swayed by “an economy mania” 
and tried to save by having one and the same man for both acturial and adminis¬ 
trative work. 

Mr. Pamelas Pantulu explaining the Congress attitude said that the European 

S ’s amendment in the Lower House, by Insisting on “a fully qualified actuary,” 
have definitely shut out Indians while the Congress amendment, which was 
adopted, made it possible for an Indian to be appointed, The question of salary did 
not arise because the Karachi Congress resolution excluded technical posts from the 
minimum limit fixed by the Congress. 

Sir jV. V. Sircar (Law Member), admitted that there was considerable force fa 
the argument advanced from opposition benches but what had influenced the opinion of 
the Government was that one of the duties of the superintendent of Insurance was 
to scrutinize the reports made by the other actuaries, and if one was to sit in 
judgment over these highly technical documents one had to have actuarial knowledge 
oneself. Many of the administrative steps to be taken by the superintendent, would: 
depend on the aoturarial reports submitted to him. He reminded the House that the 
clause in question had been practically unanimously accepted by the Assembly. 

Except for .half a dozen clauses, held over for discussion to-morrow, clauses up to 
102 were passed when the House rose. 
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Jhe'plmse relating to the dividing principle was altered as follows 
: <3fe / insurer shall after the commencement of this lot beda, or after three ye 
from that date, continue to carry on any business upon the dividing P^P 1 ^ •• 
h to sav on the principle that the benefit secured by the policy is not nxea^DOt 
depends either wholly .or partly on the results of the distribution of certain 



amongst policies becoming claims within certain time ktats or on Lie 
the premiums payable by the policy holders^ depend . wholly or partly on the number 
of policies becoming claims within certain time limits. 


"Provided nothing in this section shall 


the 

of 

or 


insurer 
periodic 
‘as the 


business 
from 
each 


__ aaa _ _ _ _ _ _ bo deemed to prevent 

alloca«nrbonuses“to1ioidor3 V o£ policies of’life insurance as the , result 
actuarial valuation either as reversionary additions to the sums msuieu 
immediate cash bonuses or otherwise. 

“Provided, further, that the insurer who continues to carry on Insurance 
on the dividing principle after the oommencement of this Act shall 
distribution a sum not less than 40 per cent of the premiums reemved dunng 
year after the commencement of this Act in which such business is oontmuod m a, 
to make up the amount required for investment under section *6, renumboieu • 

The House adopted Mr. Bossain Imam’s amendment to the effect that the 

provisions relating to managing agency shall apply to AcqArnblv. 

The Bill, as renumbered In consequence of the amendment made m the Assembly, 
oontains 121 clauses as against the original 106. The House at this stage adjou e * 


24th. NOVEMBERAn 


_ __ _ amusing 

about to bo released enlivened to-day's t 


reference to the 1,100 detenus who are 
aoout to do released euuveueu tu-ua.y s proceedings ia the ? ol ™ n ®,yi? 71,1011 

the House took up consideration of further amendments to the Insurance «ui. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa) moved a lengthy, amendment to add a 
proviso to Clause 35, relating to the percentage of commission pava ,o .■ 

agents. He explained that the object of his proviso wasto help field worter? 
against oppression by chief agents. He observed that in a few.days*»j- . * ' 

would be released and be had no doubt that most of them would be om. _ ■■ , " 
agents (Laughter). Insurance middlemen would reap a harvwl ttrongh «»«“b 
because pubt?o sympathy for the detenus would result m f®°i Q b ^! ne t ?f a R : °Li! 
companies they worked far : but was there any guarantee m the bill, the speaker 
asked, that middlemen would pay them all their dues » 

In a caustic reply the Law Member, Sir AT. Si Sircar, suggested that many 
members Of both Houses, who had at least^ as much ;^tood -o be 

workers as Mr. Mahapatra, considered the provisions^of! the Ml as it stood v 0 »e 
sufficient. Ho wished the mover of the amendment had not attempted to so we at 
one stroke so many problems—including that of detenus (Laughter). 

^arii©^ 0L theon Mr, Ramadas Pantulu’s motion, adopted the following 
two sub-clauses to Clause 36 

which the Central 


“A Provincial 
Government may 


Government may, subject to Jany rates 


make empower 


__ the Registrar of' Co-operative Booieties of a 

nrovinee to register co-operative societies for the insurance of cattle or crop or 
loth under the provisions or the Co-operative Societies Act m force m the province. 

U A provincial Government may make rules, not inconsistent with the rules made 
bv the Central Government, to govern such societies ; and the 
Act, in so far as they are inconsistent with those rules or regulations shall not 
apply to such societies,” 

The Law Member moved that the proviso relating to the consent of both 
Houses to the rules made under the Act bo altered as follows • 

“Provided that every rule made under this section (i.e. Section 101), shall be 
laid before both Chambers of the Central Legislature as soon as it Is made \ 
trnd if within one month from the latter date whereon the rule has so 
bean laid, both Chambers agree that the rule should not be “ ad f 0 ’ th ® ff ^l e! L s i^ 
thereafter have effect only .ia such a modified form, or shall be of no cuter as trie 

case may be.” j , _ ,, 

Sir N. N, Sircar explained that the proviso as it now stood would have the 


effe^of prove nUng any P IXs comW into option unless they had beon laid 
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^kTboth Houses, but the two Houses might not be sitting at the time the Act 
came into force and there might, therefore, be an interval without any rales. As 
the rules would have to he changed promptly it would not be desirable that there 
should be any delay. The change proposed by his amendment was that the rules 
would come into operation but, nevertheless, the Houses would not lose their power 
or modifying them under the proviso, as passed in the Assembly. 

He emphasized that there was no intention of taking away this power. 

Mr. Hossain Imam asked what would happen if both Houses did not agree. 

Sir N. N. Sircar “What did you think would happen ? 

The Law Member’s ameundment was adopted. 

The House agreed to the following new clauses :-~“The market value on the day 
of deposit of securities deposited, in pursuance of any of the provision of this Act, 
with the Reverve Bank of India, shall be determined* by the Reserve Bank of India, 
whose decision shall be final.” 

The House agreed to the Law Member’s motion, altering Clause 85 as follows 

No person shall, after the expiry of six mouths from the commencement of this 
Act, pay or contract to pay any remuneration or reward, whether by way of 
commission or Otherwise, for soliciting or procuring insurance business * in India, 
to any person, except an insurance agent licensed under Sectiou 42 (originally 
78), or person acting on behalf of an insurer who, for purposes of insurance 
business, employs licensed insurance agents. No insurance agent licensed 
under Sectiou 42 shall be paid or contract to be paid, by way of commision or as 
remuneration in form an amount exceeding, in the caso of life insurance business, 40 

E er cent of the first year’s premium payable on any policy or polioies effected through 
m and five per cent of. renewal premium, or, in the case of business of any 
other class, 15 per cent of premium ; provided that the insurers in respect of 
life insurance business only may pay, during the first 10 years of their business, to 
their insurance agents 55 per cent of the first year’s premium, payable on any policy 
or policies effected through them and six per cent of renewal premiums, Nothing 
in this section shall prevent payment under any contract existing prior to January 
27, 1937, of gratuities or renewal commission to an insurance agent or to his 
representatives after his decease in respect of insurance business effected through 
him before the said date. 

The Law Member explained that the object of the alterations was to widen the 
scope to others, besides the insurer or chief agents, covered by the clause as it 
emerged from the Assembly. The clause in its new form also embodied the change 
in percentage commission from 45 to 40. 

The House disposed of the remaining clauses and schedules and adjourned, 

Adj. Motions Ruled Out 

The President (Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy) ruled out the adjournment motion given, 
notice of by Mr. P. N. Sapru to discuss the reported appointment of Mr. Salt as 
the entomologist of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

The President inquired when the appointment was made. 

Mr. Sapru replied that he had read about it in the newspaper that morning. 

The President remarked that it would be a dangerous precedent to allow adjourn¬ 
ment motions on information obtained only from newspapers without official confir¬ 
mation. 

Sir Jagclish Prasad, Leader of the House, stated that he did not know anything 
about the appointment and he only heard about it from Mr. Sapru himself. 

The President held the motion out of order as it was based on newspaper reports 
and as the Leader of the House had denied any knowledge of the appointment. 

Pandit H. Kunzru pointed out that if members were debarred from moving 
adjournment motions on information obtained from newspapers, they would find it 
impossible to exercise the right of moving adjournment motions. Newpapers were 
for them almost the only source of information on very important matters, and, if 
they waited till official confirmation was available, then it might be too late for an 
adjournment motion. If the accuracy of the information was denied, then the motion 
would naturally fall through. 
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~~ President observed that he had ruled out the motion not only on the 
tto&Ldtt v«i,s based on newspaper informations but because the Leader or tne 

SgiftSS£SK«”h. b» Ml i f »w,oo.tilltb.tad., 

of the House had time to obtain definite information about the appointment. 

The President said that he had no power to keep the motion m suspense. 

Later in the day Sir Jagdish Prasad made a statement that no such appointment 
was to be made by the Government of India Any appointment to be made would be 
made by the imperial Council of Agricultural Research from its research fund.. 

He understood that certain proposals had been made but the8ewouJdhavetj6.be 
placed before the Governing Body of the Imperial Council meeting on December 33. 
Ite himself had not seen the proposals but as he had stated they would be plaoed 
before the Governing Bo dy and a decision would be taken by. that body. 

Debate on the Insurance Bill 


25th. NOVEMBER The changes made iu the Insurance Bill by the Gounoil of 
State daring their special session, 'which conoluded to-day after eight sittings, were 
of great Importance to the insurance world in India. The Bill as amended, passed its 
third reading in the Upper House to-day. It will be placed before the Legislative 

Assembly in February next. „ , , 

Three persons to-day received enoomiums for the passage of this comprehonsivo 
measure. They were Sir N. N. Sircar, Law Member, Mr. J. Bartley, the Draftsman, 
and Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, President, who had dealt with several difficult situations 
with admirable composure. The Law Member was too modest even to acknowledge the 
compliments showered upon him, while Sir Maneckji, by way of acknowledgment, 
took the opportunity of impressing Government the necessity of appointing a Joint 
Select Committee on matters connected with commerce and industry- an observation 
which the Opposition loudly cheered, especially as the Chair had mentioned that the 
Council of State had many commercial brains. 

Sir M N. Sircar explained at some length the changes of substance that had 
been effected by the Council. Mr. Hossain Imam , however, was of opinion that all that 
the House had done was to dot the i’s and cross the t’s. Thereupon Mr. # Ramdas 
Pantalu , leader of the Congress Party, observed 1 “Even if that is so, this House 
has rendered distinctive service for, as a lawyer, I know how careless drafting has 
often led to conflicting judgments in the court.” 

Mr . Pantulu was grateful to the Government for having accommodated the point 
of view of millions of co-operators, by agreeing to exempt co-operative insurance 
companies from the Rs. 500 minimum limit of ^ policy. He regretted, however, that 
no limitation had been imposed on the commission payable to ohief agents. 

There was, he added, a great deal of scope for conflict between the States ana 
British India in matters relating to licensing agents, etc., and ho hoped that the 
Government of India would persuade the States to come mto line with British 

Indian Legislation. , , . ~_ 

A succinct summary of the important changes made m the Bill by the Council 
was given by the haw Member when at the outest he moved that the third reading 
of the measure be taken up. These changes, he said, would prove that the House 
had not merely dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s, as Mr. Hossain Imam had averred, 
the changes were real, essential and far-reaching. ,, r 

To begin with, in Clause 2 (8) B the words “Incorporated under the Indian 
Companies Act of 1913” had been changed by .the House to “incorporated under any 
law for the time being in force in British India.” The ohange in Clause 3(o) (Lb) 
had removed a difficulty which would have been felt if that section had not been 
made applicable to general insurance, such as fire or motor insurance. 

The House had also removed insurers’ difficulties by adding standard 
that sub-section. In Clause 3 A there had been an obvious defect where 
of Rs, 500 was mentioned. An amendment, moved by thp Opposition,L -j- m z — 
accepted and the words “exclusive of profit or bonus had smoe^ been added. Then, 
again, another important change had been made in connexion with section oA, the 
amendment moved, with reference to group policies having been accepted. 

In regard to Clause 6, the changes, no doubt, now nearly cleared the language, but 
Mr. G. L. Motilai’s amendments not only now made the position clear but had 
removed a difficulty in connexion with the construction and operation of that clause. 
In the same ciause power had been given to the Reserve Bank to make certain 
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requisitions. This had been taken away and the matter bad been left to the insurer, 
iu Clause 9(B) there was inconsistency with Clause 48 about the declaration of 
dividends. That had been removed by an amendment moved iu this House. Then, 
again, there were four or five clauses where the word “British” had been removed 
from the expression ‘‘British India ” whioh made a considerable change in substance. 

“For instance” continued the Law Member, “unless this had been done and the 
amendment accepted, the result would have been that while I, representing an 
insurance company, could not offer any rebate throughout British India. I could 
haye done so in a neighbouring State. 

The speaker next pointed out the change in substance in Clause 27 relating to the 
remuneration of managing agents. While the total limit of Rs. 2,000 has not been 
changed the sub-divisions had disappeared, with the result that the Rs. 2,0C0 might 
be received, although that represented only commission or salary. 

“In the matter of giving rebate, the Law Member wondered if those who talked 
of dotting i’s and crossing rs relaized that a great change has been made and for 
the better. A similar line of treatment has been accorded to Clause 39, # and 
prevontion of employment of unlicensed insurance agents for transacting business 
had been extended by the House to everybody. Clause 38 had been treated on 
the same lines. A considerable change for the better was made by tho amendment 
of Olaose 102 C. The result of the amendment whioh has been carried In the House, 
was to extend the exemption of funds to which the Provident Funds Act of 1925 
applied to funds in existence oonoerning Government servants and prisoners officially 
recognized by tho Government and to provident societies composed of Government 
Servants and of railway servants. On the question of dennition of the dividing 
principle, the House must realizs that there had been a loose end; they had 
fixed one end but not the other. The improved definition which had been accepted 
removed that defect. 

The view taken on the measnre by the member from the Frontier. Sir &. Bissa •• 
muddin was that it was a judicious compromise of the principles of fair play and 
protection to the policy-holder, which would result in the promotion of the qualities 
of thrift and the insurance habit. 

The success of the whole scheme of insurance reform, in the opinion of Lula 
Ramsarandas and Pandit P. N . Sapru , lay on the provision of a capable and 
impartial person as Superintendent of Insurance; and for the post they reiterated 
the need for the appointment of an Indian. 

“European business interests regard the Bill favourably,” was the assurance given 
by Mr. J . Reid Kay who, however, wished that it had been less mandatory in 
character. Ho was* aware that under the operation of this Bill there would bo keener 
competition but business, he said, thrived on competition. Ho hoped that the Bill 
would be the foundation for better relations and a general standing together of 
insurers, determined to give It fair play and to foster the insurance habit among the 
peoples of India. 

Sir N . N, Sircar , replying to the debate, referred to the suggestion in regard to 
Indian States falling into line with the Bill, and said that it was a matter entirely 
for the States themselves. He referred to the strong objection to the scheme for 
giving the Superintendent power to judge the qualifications of insurance agents and 
said that tho matter would be given due attention. The House thou adopted tho motion. 

Indian Mines Act Amend JBild. 

The Council also passed the Indian Mines Act (Amendment) Bill, as passed 
the Assembly, designed principally to make permanent certain powers given to 
chief inspector, or inspectors, to issue orders applicable to individual mines 
danger is apprehended. Tho President then adjourned the House sine die , 
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The Indian Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Simla—23rd. August to 7th. October 1937 

Adjourned Motions Disallowed 

There was a full attendance of members when. the autumn session of the 
Assembly opened on the 23rd. August 1937 at Simla with t Sir Abdur Rahim m 
the Chair. 

The President took up the adjournment motions and said that the Governor- 
General had disallowed the motion regarding the banning of the Kottapatam school 
on the ground that it did not relate to matter concerning the Central Government ; 
the motion regarding Palestine as it was not primarily tho^conoebn of the Gov^rnor- 
Genoral-ia-CoanoU ; the motion regarding the tribes in the N. W, F. P. on the 
ground that it, could not be moved without, detriment to public mterestB and the 
motion regarding the alleged aspersions cast by Sir Mahomed Zafrullah on the 
ground that it could not be removed without detriment to public mterests. 

Official Bills Introduced 

Sir JV. AT. Sircar then introduced a bill farther to amend the Indian Companies Act 
19\3 in order to remove certain inaccuracies and correct oertam errors which crept 
in the Acts in course of the recent extensive amendment of the Act *?»**«* 
Stewart introduced a bill to provide for continuance in force of certain rules and 
Mr ft. F Mudie introduced a Bill to empower the Federal Court to 
make rules regulating service processes issued by the Court. Sir Thomas Stewart 
“tr^ced alill to axtend the Petroleum Act, 1934 to Berar. Sir Sultan Ahmed 
introduced a Bill further to amend ttie Iudian Railways Aot in order to remedy an 
omission in the Indian Railways Act. Mr. At. S. A. Hydari introduced a Bill to 
regulate the import of drugs and medicines into British India. Sir Tkomtt 
introduced a Bill further to amend Workman s Compeusation Act 1J-.J and Mr. 
R, F’ Mu die a Bill further to araead the Indiau Naturalisation Act, IlLb. 

Amendment of Legislative Rules 

After lunch the House held an interesting discussion in relation to the privilege 
of the House on a resolution moved by the leader of the House to amend legisla¬ 
tive rules. The resolution provided that where the President had given consent 
to the moving of a motion for the purpose of discussing the question of privilege, 
the Governor-Geueral-in.Councit shall, unless the motion was prohibited uinter 
existing rules or disallowed by the Governor-General as soon as may be, allot foi 
discussion of such motion so much time on a day or days not allotted ter business 
of non-official members as may appear to him to be sufficient ami such motion shah 
he open to discussion within the time as allotted, but at no other tune, fhe reso¬ 
lution farther stated that the motion for the purpose of discussing a question oi 
uvivileue mav be moved with the consent of the President. , , ... 

P After Sir'JV. N. Sirear had made a brief spoeeh moving the above resolution 
Sardar Sant Singh moved an ataehdment that when the [resident had given h,s 
consent to the moving of the motiou for the purpose of discussing the question 
of privilege, such a motion shall have preoedenoe over the day s business 
on which such a motion would be moved. He held that the matter of privilege 
was purely a domestic affair of the House and the Governor-Generalsin on k have 
absolutely no concern with that. The amen-Iment was supported by M . Jl^-hitod 
Navalrai, Mr. K. Sanatanara, Mr. Abdul Qaiyura Kazan, Mr. Ananthasayanam, bu 
Mohd Yakub Mr. Azhar Ali, Mr. Bhulabhai Hesai and Mr. bn prakasa. It was 
argued that the House itself was responsible for its discipline and there was no 
rnnm for interference by the Governor*O 0 -noral. rT 

More extremist members maintained- that, the position of tho House was 
mockery and futile and it would be better to let things bo allowed to standL as they 
were uutU more radical changes were brought out. Mr. Deaat urged ha * ven 

n . .• 
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House under the Govornmen„_ 
question of privilege should pro- 



restricted and limited privilege of the 
** 0 t r it, was reasonable to expect that the 
dominate over auy other questions. . f . 

Sir N. N. Sircar said that there was no basis for the suspicion of the opposi¬ 
tion members that the G vernment’s move was a machiavellian design to enoroaoh 
on the existing rights of the members. Sir N. Sircar added that the analog) 
of Parliament was inapplicable here. In Parliament the Government was the 
m'aioritv party and the Government often formed the minority. If any discussion 
of the question of privilege was raised in Parliament the Government m power was 
always un^a position to bring the closure. But in the Assembly they were m a 
peculiar position if such a matter was discussed for days or the 
not bring the closure, because they were not m the majority.^ 
had xiit concluded his speech when the clock struck four when Mr. Satyamurti 
moved his adjournment motion on Zanzibar. 


Adj. Motion on Zanzibar Legislation 


Moviug the adjournment of the House Mr. Satyamurti strongly criticised the 
Government of India’s efforts regarding the Zanzibar^ legislation and^declai’e^d thart 


tho Government did not safeguard the interests of Indians there. Mr. Satyamurti 
Quoted Mr K P. S. Meaon’s report which declared that the clove growers decree 
was calculated fto do irretrievable damage to Indian interests and Urged for 
strongest possible representations by the Government of India .with the of 

removi.ig the bills from the statute book Concessions now given were Ulusoiy 
« Qr j. Indian representation would be unable to influence decisions. In this conueo 
fion Mn StyamartW urged! the appointment of an Indian Agent wherever oonsider- 

aWe ^ n<Xi 7 'TT%yd^ 'secretary, Education, Health and Lands Department, 
declared that the idea that an agreement had been reached between the Qovein 
meats of India and Zanzibar was Incorrect. The idea that the Government of India 
was committed irrevocably for all time to the acceptance of clove legislation was 
equally incorrect. When the Government of India found that the 
moot was not prepared to give way on the question of the method of solv ng . *■ 
aSoultSaWd ’Economic problems, the Government of India urged that the 
Zanzibar Government should take care that the Indian middleman trader should not. 

bS $he otosuro*vras^ceptod and tho motio11 re i eoted b ? 66 votes t0 52 ‘ 


Amend, of Legislative Rules (Oontd.) 

24th AUGUST Discussion wus resumed of Mr. Sant Singh's amendment to 
the Law Member’s resolution moved yesterday.. The Law Member, continuing hi? 
unfinished speech and opposing tho amendment, reiterated that the acceptance of tho 
amendment would result in the business of the House being held up. 

Mr. Satyamurti , supporting the amendment, declared that without the amend¬ 
ment the resolution would amount to an expression of want of oo§|jjdenc$ in tlm 
Chair It would be putting tho Governor-General over the head of the President. 
Supposing the Members of the Government made contemptuous remarks against the 
House in speech or conversation outside the House and supposing the Chair and 
the House held that the discussion of such remarks was a matter ot privilege, wai 
it to be within the Governor-General's power to disallow such a discussion r 

Mr. Sant Singh's amendment was carried. Another amendment to omit para * 
was also carried. Thereafter, tho resolution, as amended, was adopted. 


Trade Disputes Act 

Sir Thomas Stewart next moved reference ot the Bill further to amend the Trade 
Disputes Act to a Select Committee. Sir Thomas Stewart referred to the volume of 
opinion which had resulted from circulation and said that the nevv clause eight, 
Jnrins tho Governor-General in Council power to deoiare any strike or lockout 
fllegaf, had attracted most attention. He admitted that the draft was capable of 

improvement ^ that th0 Bm 80ttg ht to deprive , the workers of their 
iualiouable right to strike. What was tho use of the aonolliation.board when its 
ieoisious were not binding on the parties at dispute, he asked. If industrial peace 
.vert, to be enforced the right course for the Government would be the establish¬ 
ment of a joint conciliation machinery, as suggested by the Whitley Commission or 
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tfo&^fppointment of Trade Boards as existing in England and Australia, on whioh 
employers and employees were represented. He instanced the prompt settlement or 
disputes in U. P M and Madras by Congress Ministries who had obliged employers to 
recognise trade unions. 

Mr. Gadgil pointed out that the Bombay Government had not taken kindly to 

the provisions, as drafted in the Bill and asked why the Government of India 

rejected their suggestions and took the cue from the Bombay Millowners and indus¬ 
trialists. He feared that if the Bill was passed the power of workers would be 
crushed and Goverament’s object iu securing industrial peace would not also be 
achieved. t ^ ■ . . . . 

Mr. P, J. Griffiths who recently resigned from the Civil Service and joined tea 

interests, making his first non-official speech in the House, said that the European 
group were constrained to oppose the Government measure as thov believed that 
its provisions were fundamonally dangerous. The Government should not: be armed 
with powers except in great emergency and at present no such emergency arose. 
Firstly, the Bill proposed to empower the Government to declare strike temporarily 
illegal^ secondly, it proposed that when a strike or lockout had been declared illegal 
steps would bo taken to have the claims of parties investigated and thirdly, a vague 
sort of conciliation machinery was sought to bo set up through appointing concilia¬ 
tion officers. The European group were radically opposed to^ the first two principles 
and as regards the third they were sympathetic but believed that the objective 
could not be implemented through the Bill as proposed. He strongly objected to 
the transfer of power to the executive from courts of enquiry. 

Mr. M. iff. Josfii stood for industrial peace for all time but, he said, provisions 
of the Bill fell far short of the requirement in some respects and went much fur¬ 
ther in. some others. He was for Government’s intervention with a view to sett¬ 
ling industrial disputes and it was not difficult to make provision so as to enable 
the Government to interfere before actually a strike took place. 

Amend, of Leo. Rules—Adj. Motion 

Moving his adjournment motion to consider amendments to Legislative Rules, 
Mr, Satyaniurti declared that the Government deserved censure because the new 
rules were made without consulting the House, were not urgent and were super¬ 
fluous because there were ample powers already vested in the Governor-General 
to cover practically ail classes of cases covered by the new rules.. The new rules 
were in themselves objectionable as they took away the powers enjoyed by 
members, Sir N. N. Sircar denied that the new rules constituted an encroachment, to 
the rights of members. In fact, where old. rules put an absolute bar to raising certain 
questions, the new rules gave conditional permission to raise these questions if they 
were not disallowed by the Governor-General, That, he asserted, was really au 
enlargement of members’ rights. Mr. Bkulabhai Desai contended. that the Govern* 
meat in framing the new rules had really used powers under section 38 of the New 
Aot which had not yet come in foroe. The new rules wereifeopies of phrases, such aw 
excluded areas, while, in fact, excluded areas had not yet come into existence. 

The House passed the adjournment motion without division and adjourned. 

SAndamans Prisoners’ Hunger-Strike* 

25th, AUGUST; — Seven more adjournment motions, were disposed of in the 
Assembly to-day, By 62 against 55 votes the Congress Party carried their 
adjournment motion regarding the Andamans hunger-strike, 


Mr. Jianah and his 


'“The following communique was issued by the Government -of India r--8inc0 
it is clear that misapprehensions have arisen as regards the position of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in regard to the demands for repatriation of the prisoners in the 
Andamans, consequent on the discussion in the Legislative Assembly on August 
the Government of India think it well to mako clear beyond question their attitude 
in this matter. It; is as follows 

Any order for repatriation would have to be issued, as already publicly explained, 
by the Government, of India as being the Government administering the Andamans. 
The Government of India have already made it clear that, for reasons they have 
imblioiv stated, so far as they are concerned, they are not prepared to give any 
consideration to the demands put forward by the prisoners, or by other persons on 
their behalf, bo long as the hunger-strike continues. 
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. bfiv«rs«'voted with the Coograss. Oct the closure motion which was carried by 58 
against 55 votes^Mr. Jinnah and some members of his party remained neutral. 

Mr, Bhulabhat Desai , Mr, Satyamurthi aud Mr. Mohanlal Saxena, after con- 
elusion of the Assembly debate on fcho Andamans hunger-strike, sent the following 
cablegram to the Andamans hunger-strikers through the Home Department. Govern¬ 
ment of India 

“The Central Legislature has passed a vote * in favour of your repatriation. 
Please give up hunger-strike 1 *. 

In reply to Mr. Jinnah’s enquiry if the Government of India would immediately 
consider about tho repatriation of hunger-strikers in the Andamans while speaking 
on Mr. Satyamurthi’s adjournment motion, Mr. Mudie stated that the Government 
of India would not stand in the way of Bengal Government if they wanted 
repatriation. 

Two adjournment motions regarding the military operations in the Frontier by 
Mr. Satyamurthi and Mr. Saxena were disallowed by the Governor-General, 

Mr. Saxena’s motion regarding Zanzibar Indians were barred by previous discu¬ 
ssion while motions about the Mudie Report on tho Bengal-Nagpur Kail way strike 
and appointment of the Deputy Secretary m the Assembly were not moved to-day. 

Mr. Satyamurthi, i moving his adjournment motion regarding the Andamans, 
appealed to the House to send its voice to the hunger-strikers urging them to give 
up the strike on the strength of the vote of censure on Government and on the 
strength of assurance that they would soon be free. Men did not resort to hunger- 
strike and stake their life in a light-hearted manner. The demand for repatriation 
of prisoners to their provinces had been made years ago and Government could not 
say that they had been taken by surprise. The Viceroy in reply to Mr. Saxena 
bad given evidence of the human touch out it was not human enough. Would it be 
an illusory gain, as the Viceroy stated, if more than two hundred liv A were saved ? 
The Viceroy had then declared if Government yielded, hunger-strike might be 
resorted to by others for any objective. Mr. Satyamurthi\s reply was that life was 
greater than logic. Many prisoners of yesterday were Prime Ministers of to-day. 
Mo declared there was a real change of heart in these men in the Andamans and 
elsewhere, thanks to the great force in India, which Government might recognise, 
working for peace and non-violence, namely, Mahatma Gandhi (cheers). Referring 
to the legal position, Mr. Satyamurthi asked what was the authority under which 
Government of India kept those prisoners ? Law and order, it was said, had been 
transferred to Provinces and how then were the Central Government trying to act 
as jailors for Provinces? Sir Henry Craik had described the Andamans as a 
paradise, while Raizada Hansraj called it a hell. Mr. Satyamurthi asked the 
Government not to send prisoners either to paradise or to hell, but keep them in 
their own Provinces, be they heaven or hell. If casualties should joccuv, as a result 
ot hunger-strike, no legal doctrine or quibbling would help Government or absolve 
them of responsibility. 

Mr. S. N. Roy^ Joint Secretary, Industries Department, emphasised that because 
ihe subject bad roused emotions and sympathies of a lare section of the House, 
H, as a responsible House, should look at the matter from a dispassionate stand¬ 
point. Ho was speaking not as a representative of the Department with which he 
had severed connection sometime ago, but because the motion affected Bengal (oh, oh) 
and the eighty per cent of the prisoners belonged to Bengal. He strongly refuted 
the suggestion that Bengal or Central Government had been vindictive in their 
treatment of these prisoners. It was not till a year and a hall had passed after tho 
Chittagong Raid of 1930, that the local Government had decided to send prisoners 
h> the Andamans. Their hands had been forced by the experience of eighteen 
months during which it was found that they were communicating with terrorists 
outside and refused to submit to any kind of discipline, because they found the 
press and a section of opinion outside sympathised with them. This was having a 
very bad effect on jail discipline. When the Central Government was approached 
VY tho Bengal Government the Central Government made two conditions, namely, 
that bo prisoner who ‘had not been convicted to sentence of more than five years 
would be sent and before so sending them they should bo medically examined, 
ibat surely did not show the vindictive spirit. Regarding tho ohauge of heard, 
.Jr. Roy declared that he was not satisfied that this had really occurred, Tho con¬ 
tinuance of hunger-strike, oven after appeals to give it up had been made to 
prisoners by many leaders and organisations, including the Working Committee of 
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%t£A3ongres$ was an indication in support oC bis contention. The Central Govern¬ 
ment must accept the vote of the Bengal Assembly, as indicating the wishes of the 
people. On two occasions motions for repatriation had been defeated by targe 
majorities. Mr* Roy concluded by declaring that this was not a matter which should 
be decided by means of adjournment motions. He urged the members from Bengal 
to look back at the years of anarohy through which Bengal had passed. It was not 
right to force the hands of Ministers who were trying to carry on the administra¬ 
tion as well as they could. 

Mr, Bhulabhai Desai condemned the Government attitude of praising their own 
officers. Referring to the hunger-strikers he said that if they died it was matter 
of no consequence to Government. If that was the way by which Govern men t 
tried to discourage*or persuade men not to resort to hunger-strike, they were quite 
mistaken Mr. Desai said the matter had passed the stage of ordinary insistence 
on discipline, but they should view the matter with sympathy and broad-mindedness. 
Already the Governments of Madras, Bihar and 0. P. demanded repatriation of 
prisoners of their Provinces. It had been often told by men like Sir Mohd. Yakub 
that they would be watching what the Congress Provinces would be doing with 
respect to law and order and Mr. Desai asked whether they would give the Con¬ 
gress Governments the same co-operation which they asked for themselves. The 
Andamans since 1929 had been condemned as unfit for prisoners. Mr. Jinnah said 
that the issue before the House was not the analysis of what method they adopted 
in pursuance of their objective. None in the country to whichever quarter ho 
belonged approved of hunger-strike. They for long were convinced that the 
Andamans was unsuitable for such prisoners and that they should be repatriated. 
This was the simple issue before them and they were not asking Government to 
repatriate the hunger-strikers because of the threat of hunger-strike, but in defence 
of the popular demand that the Andamans was unsuitable for them. The object 
of the motion was not that the motion was not to censure Government. The 
object was not that the motion should be carried by a majority. The object was 

U> get a dear statement From Government as to what they were going to do and 

should give immediate consideration to repatriation. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Th^j Federal Court Bill 

26th. AUGUST :-*Tho Assombly resumed consideration of the Bill empowering 
the Federal Court to make rules for regulating the service of processes issued by 
the Court* Mr. Sri Prakasa opposed the bill on the ground that, since the Con¬ 
gress had rejected tile whole of the Federal structure, the acceptance of tho Bill 
would mean reversing that decision. Mr. Satyamurti. said that if the Bill was 

passed by the House it should not mean that they had lent support to the Federa¬ 

tion in any form. (Applause from Government benches). The Federation would 
not go by omitting the Federal Court which had to decide the disputes between 
the already constituted provinces. Mr. Sant Singh said that it was difficult to 
understand how this Bill was connected with the Federation. The Federal Court 
was already in existence and would start functioning in October. 

The inotiou for consideration as well as the second reading wore thereupon 
parsed. Daring the third reading Mr. "Sri Prakasa vehemently opposed the Bill. 
Without further discussion the Federal Court Bill was passed. 

Naturalisation Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. R. F. Mu die moved that the Bill amending the Indian Naturalisation Act, 1926. 
be taken up for consideration. The Bill is designed to provide naturalisation of 
subjects of European powers who did not have their domicile of origin in Europe. 
It particularly wanted to grant naturalisation certificate to people like the Goanese 
settled in Bombay. 

Mr. i?. Das moved an amendment to the effect that the Bill be circulated for 
eliciting; public opinion by December 31 next. He said that he was not opposed to 
naturalisation of Asiatics who wanted to make India their home, but be suspected 
that naturalisation of people like the Goanese would go against tho interests of the 
Indian Christians. He also suspected a nefarious design behind the Bill, 

Mr. Satyimurthi developed this viewpoint further and referred to the British 
Act which gave power to every other dominion except India to frame its o*nt 
naturalisation laws. He referred to tho denial of franchise to Indians in South 
Airies and asked why a South African who under the British Act became a British 
citizen should ipso facto become a citizen of India also. Mr. JSatyamurihi also 
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U that the power to grant or revoke the certificate of naturalisation should ml be 
tfiven absolutely to the province and stated that in view of the forces at work to 
prevent the rise of a strong self-governing and self-respecting nation this power 
should bo exercised by the Central Government consistent with provincial autonomy. 

Mr. Bhulabhai D^ai pointed out that the Bill, ianooent as it might appear, 
raised a Question of national importance which might be passed by unless the 
implications were understood. If in the English_ Act the rights of citizenship in 
the dominions were left to be created by the Dominions themselves, why should 
India be treated differently. It was the duty of the Government to insist t a at the 
Indian citizenship should bo put on the same footing as citizenship of o her seu- 

governing parts of the Empire. The time might come when certain nationals rngwt 
want to become Indian citizens .without at tiiejsame time being obliged to become British 
citizen Why should such persons be dobarred. He therefore urged theOoveru- 
meat to withdraw the Bill and take advantage of ;tho occasion to .press for lnolttsion 
of India among the dominions empowered under the British Aot to make ner ov i 
naturalisation laws. The Government of India would thereby be respecting them- 

Mr R F. Mudie replying observed that after hearing the debate he had come 
to the'conclusion that little reflection would not be a bad thing for some members 
nf the House. Ho therefore proposed to agree to circulation. If. however, objec¬ 
tion to the Bill was aimed at preventing the Government of India from naturalising 
Europeans, ho would point out that there was no such prohibition, As ragaia.l .Mi. 
hiatyamurtht’s suggestion regarding the power to graut certificate of naturalisation, 
Mr. Mudie explained that under the new Government of India Act the power in 
fact rested with the Government of India. ... , ,. , 

The House adopted Mr. B. Das’s motion,for circulation and adjourned. 

AVbdgwood Report Discussion 

27th, AUGUST After questions to-day Sir Sultan Ahmed moved, without a speech , 
that the report of the Indian Railway Enquiry Committee be taken up for oonsi- 

^mfsotytmurtki opened the debate on behalf of tU Opposition and deoterod 
that the Wedgwood Committee in many instances strayed far beyond the thrifts ot 
reference and made reoommendations for which they could not have suffioten. 
evidence. The Committee had been asked to make suggestions for retrenchment in 
iii every direoticu. He made caustic comment on tho propo 4 
import'meh om ab^ad i, order to fill a number of new posts such as comraero-a 
manager press liasoti officer and statistical officer It looked to him that the 
Committee actually had in their pockets the names for these poets. rWic 

Mr. F. E. James, on behalf of the European, group, piotest^ agamst ttie l 
Accounts Committee sitting in judgment ovor the Wedgwood m0 Lq 

had certain amount of sympathy with certain points raised by it. Mr. Jame^WOv 
an amendment which recommended that the Wedgwood Reports «««“ Zf oublio 
concerning eeonomio administration, statistics, improved railway J?_.j 

relations be generally adopted. The reoommendations concerning staff, aisoipkao 
and training bo adopted without delay. The recommendations " 

lion of railways be adopted in general subject to ! °CallV the 

roro d anv-managed railwavs bo dealt with as such contracts expire. *, a / j 
amendment recommended that the recommendations concerning financial outlook 
Federal railway authority bo considered by the Assembly. 

Dr Ss Ahmed strongly objected to the Committee’s recommendation hat 
the Federal Railway authority should be empowered to borrow on the same fo • g 

“ B*s sarars—w .1 th. w^m» i'Xu. «£“ 

railways had been rnis-matiacod by tho authorities. I ho spoakoi sa - .' * 

shame that the higWv paid staff which continued making such mistakes were kept 
in the service, while IHiS,(XX) workers had beeu retrenched within a short.penod. 
The Wedgwood Report showed how first class passengers got too many advwa . g . 
and third class passengers got too few in comparison with what they paid. «» 

W Vr < K*XV f rS Ptl 'vehemently condemned the proposal to have part time 
members of the Federal Authority leaving the to locate head! 

qnaTters h of V tho ^nthdrfty^D^hlctitta^'^Whojehewtedly supporting Mr. Satyamnrthi’s 
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meat Sir Mahomed Yakub emphasised that there was no dearth of capable 
48 to man every department of activity. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed replied to the various criticisms levelled against the .Report in 
a conciliatory spirit. He announced that, 

(i) The Government agree with the Railway Enquiry Committee recommen- 
% ,0 !i , for , appointment of a commercial manager on all railways but they are 
definitely of opinion that the necessity of importing people from outside for this 
purpose does not exist at all. The object in view oan be fulfilled bv appointing 
mutable recruits from India. * ° 

0 With regard to the appointment of a Press liason officer with-adequate staff 
kor the Railway information offioa, the Government are again fully satisfied that 
many young enterprising Indian journalists fully capable of organising aa office of 
this mm can easily be fonud. 6 

(3) As regards the statistical officer recommended by the Committee the Govern- 
meat should try to secure one in India but if anyone has to be imported from 
outside it would purely be temporary, p 

v*) With regard to the Committee’s recommendation about depreciation and 
reserve funds, Sir Saltan said that whatever may bo the final decision of the 
Government, in regard to the final disposal of any railway surpluses, amounts payable 

it strictly 0 honoured^ 0r Niemoyor Awarcl he fully met and pledges under 

The Rouse then adjourned till the 30th. August. 


The Insurance Bill 


30tfi. AUGUST : ----After questions, Sir AG N. Sir ear , Law Member, moved 
consideration of the Select Committee’s report on the Insurance Bill. In the course 
of a lengthy speech he referred to the inteiest whioh the Insurance Bill had 
aroused, leading to over a hundred representatives of various interests 
staying at; Simla for quite a long time. After .referring to conflicting views of the 
different sectious, he drew attention ot the House to the statement of Messrs, 
Essaic and Gmasuddin in their note of dissent, viz., “We consider it undesirable to 
push cult foreign concerns on the one hand and kill out the smaller Indian concerns 
on the other and thus provide a sort of monopoly fora few larger Indian companies 
in the held of insurance. 5. The Law Member stated that this correctly represented 
the impression left on his mind as regards the activities of influential and clamorous 
^eotion. The Law Member assured the House that he had always kept in the fore¬ 
front the interest; of Indian business and that he had in dealing with the foreign 
insurers gone to the farthest possible limits permissible under the Government of 
India Act. It ne was unable to accept the proposal for compulsory insurance by 
foreign companies to the extent of ten per cent, in connection with insurance other 
than life insurance, it was duo to his conviction that what the Select Oommitteo 
had done was not only* unworkable, but in fact, having regard to the provisions in 
the Government of India Act relatiug to commercial discrimination, this ten per 
cent of re-insuranee could be placed with U. K. Companies. What the Select 
Committee had done would help U. K. Companies, and not Indian business. On the 
matter ot keeping assets in India by all insurers, he pointed out that what the 
Select Committee had done would hamper Indian companies far more than foreign 
companies and, while accepting the principle, he would move amendments for easing 
the situation. The Law Member pointed out that possibly it was fully realised 
that, discrimination against the U. K. was not permissible under the "law. The 
belect committee had divided insurers into jthree classes viz., Indian, non-Indian and 
U* insurers bnt, having done that, the Select Committee had not used the 
expression U. k. insurers in any of the classes. With regard to managing 
agents, the Law Member said that he could not accept the period of ten years 
approved of by the majority of the Select Committee. He would try to reduce 
tne period to one not exceeding three years. In proscribing ten years with 
restrictions the Select Committee had Gonfinod it to life insurance business 
only, but there was no reason why other kinds of insurance should be differently 
treated. The Law Member realised that this might not be an easy task. The 
European group would probably oppose him, but if they do so they would be quite 
consistent in their attitude. He had, however, reasons to believe* that some who 
were vary bitter against managing ageuts during the passage of the Companies Bill 
had now developed tenderness for Managing Agents. Men like Sir Pursbottamdas 
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Vardas who had been strong protagonists of managing agents for raainifaotuuag 
concerns were equally emphatic about managing agents not being necessary in 
connection^ with tanking and insurance. This Souse had unhesitatingly accepted 
this view in connection with banking companies and now They would havn to con¬ 
sider the case of insurance companies. The question of putting a. limit on mMnmto 
commission- payable to agents, the Law Member recognised, had gw‘2^"^ 
,, nnn f ouiuioo, but he was not prepared to i>ay that, if no limit is tixta, 
provision against payment of rebate would bo futile. He jwould support 1the deoimoiis 
of the Select. Committee in the matters of licensing, rebate and non-fixing o , 
mum oomtnission. The Law Member said that his idea ot allowing representation, to 
Siiicv linldar.-and of nreventing Insurance companies from challenging the validity 
SStK a certain period^ of .time had been accepted by the 
deleft Committee. The latter provision was a drastic change of law introduced for 
S- (Xv-hokers from embarrassment. While no provision had been 
ririt bkhalf by the Select Committee, the Law Member thought it desirable tha 
ercWcntions should not be launched without the sanction ot some rusponsiblo autho- 
rftv The Law Member pointed out that, the Bill gave complete power of retalation 
! 'i, ,i; . oiriinsi foreign countries and that the numerous advantages enjoyed by 
foreign companies under the old Law had all been taken away. He referred a so' o 

wotilcfremove'most^of U&omo. whioh ”rSip in.?nsnrauoe P bnsines^and would 
lead to a healthy development of insurance business m which India w > 
m increasingly large share. 

AUGUST Dr Ziauddin Ahrtml thought that the old Bill was better 
., ' fhftt had'emerged from the Select Committee, members of which had been 

lX 1 avis lit f a te d an^enfcer tai nod t h at t hey had no time for independent thmkmg 

natibn-bnilding P work, would have in this a new source of income. As a beginning ho 
urged that post, office insurance should be extended. 

Ur N. M. Joshi further developed the case for oompletoState-control.ofmsur- 
and- contouded that full protection oould not be obtained for P 0,1< > • | « 3 lf T; 
until the vvhote business was nationalised, fie urged that provisions of he W 
should not be applied to insurance business carried on by some trade union. 

i M«mber > Mwmpting expressed agreement with the suggestion. 

Bhai Parmanancl strongly pleaded the cause of young companies and asked why 

g^Sfe£?25’fS5S£!f 

* T ™TsusW Sen , Oovernmont expert said that the primary necessi“? ^ dl g 

meat in British India equal to liabilities to po 1 'toy-holders, ithe * -aLo^Xt uot to 

fc«:nr4r»raf8 s*^sirar4 



COASTAL TRAFFIC CONTROL BILL 

as TJaifced Kingdom Companies were concerned the Bill treated them as Indian 
'Comoanios as required within the Government of India Act. 

Mr. Zafoir Ali Khan took up the cause of insurance employees for whom ho 
wished that something was done in the Bill to protect their interests by providing 
them with providont funds, leave rules and bonuses in times of prosperity. He also 
pleaded the cause of smaller insurance companies from whom, he said, the Govern¬ 
ment should be content to accept Ks. 25,000 deposits. 

Dr, Banerjea said that though the insurance business had been conducted with 
a fair amount of ability and efficiency there was need for this Billit was necessary 
for removing the .defects of the present law and mainly for promoting the interests 
of Indian Insurance Companies. It was their duty to protect the interests of policy¬ 
holders and to encourage indigenous enterprises. 

Ut SEPTEMBER Dr. P. N. Banerjea , continuing his speech on the Insurance 
Bill to-day, urged that the powers of the Superintendent should not exceed what was 
absolutely necessary to carry out his duties. The Speaker preferred the appoint¬ 
ment of a board composed of representatives of the different interests concerned, 
a Government officer being an ex-officio member. This Board should help and 
advise the Superintendent. The first object of legislation of this kind should be to 
safeguard the interests of policy holders, but consistently with this the next object 
should bo to encourage the indigenous enterprise and help in particular the small 
insurers who needed help most. 

Mr, Mathuradas Vissanji wanted to know if the underwriters, who undertook 
insurance of small crafts|plying in coastal waters, were intended to bo brought 
within the scope of the Bill. 

The Law Member replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Vissanji argued that that would be a great hardship on them, particularly 
the provision relating to deposits and working capital. 

The Law Member interrupting again stated that according to Ja representation 

‘ .. *' was clear that they were doing as much as 

therefore was unlikely to cause hardship 


received from this class of insurers, it 
one orore of rupees business. The Bill 
in their case. 

Mr. Vissanji thought the provision 
against two given to general companies 


of allowing seven years for life companies 

^ _ _ o _ H _ for completing the* deposit was bound to 

cause hardship to general companies, which were few in number. 

Sardar Sant Singh objected to the definition of Indian insurance companies, 

which he thought ‘ was calculated to give little protection to Indian companies 

competing with British concerns. Ho wanted the definition to be redrafted. The 

apeaW advocated certain percentage of insurance companies funds being utilised 

for industries in India and urged protection of employees of insurance companies. 

The House at this stage adjourned. 

Coastal Traffic Control Bill 

2nd. SEPTEMBER : ~ The Assembly resumed to-day the debate on Sir Abdul Halim 
Ghunavi's Bill to control coastal traffic in India. Sir Halim continued m speech 
on his motion made at the last session seeking to refer the Bill to a Seleot Coramit- 
toe. Ho said that the circulation of the Bill had shown that every interest (except 
British) and the entire Press in India supported it. It was curious that some 
Britishers confronted him with the question as to whether he had turned a Congress¬ 
man, believing that non-Congrossmen could not do anything to support tho cause of 
Indian trade and commerce. They were taking a peculiar attitude. After killing 
Indian shipping and usurping the field for themselves, they argued the existence of 
their vested interests. ladfan and British shipping was treated on the same footing 
for the sake of tho Bill. Discrimination was not possible owing to its prohibition 
by the Government of India Act, 1935, but even then some protection could be given 
to Indian shipping as was done in the case of cotton, sugar and steel industries. 
Sir Abdul Halim suggested that a conference of shipping companies might be estab¬ 
lished in India as in Europe and America which would fix rates yearly so as to 
obviate the changes of a rate war. Indian coastal trade offered a vast field for 

Indian shipping. , , t . , „ . , 

Sir Leslie Hudson thought that the mover’s speech contained some tacts and 
some fiction He declared that it was not British monopolist lines that drove Indian 
shipping out of the seas or killed the Indian ship-building art, but that it was 
modern steam-driven ships. He maintained that the .bill was not going to lend any 
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_‘-Sacs to progress. The fixation of minimum rates, for instance, would only 

result; in preventing the use of the only weapon that Indian, as well as non-Indian 
shipping had against the unfair competition of new companies. 

Likening the Bill to the Zanzibar Bills, the speaker declared that the European 
group^ had asked the same protection from unfair competition and on the same 
principle on which the Government of India protected their nationals in Zanzibar. 

Mr. B. Das was not enthused over the Bill because Sir A. H. Ghuznavi and his 
friends co-operated with England in the Round Table Conference and gave away all 
rights of Indian shipping. He wished Sir Leslie had said that after having hitherto 
had ail advantages Britishers would not enter into a gentleman’s pact and help 
Indian shipping. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed said that he came to oppose the Bill but found it unnecessary 
because those who had professed to speak in support of it had really made out a 
mse against it. Some said that it was not an ideal Bill, others said it was not 
a perfect and still others said it was imperfect and practically useless. The Govern¬ 
ment thought that it was an impossible Bill. Objections to the Bill were, firstly, 
that there was iio immediate necessity for it There was absolutely no apprehension 
that the B. I. S. N, or other companies would start a rate war. Secondly, what was 
an. unfair competition was -extremely difficult to decide. Thirdly, no machinery had 
been provided to carry out the provisions of the Bill. If the idea was that a select 
committee should improve it and make it perfect then he suggested that it was not 
the work of a select committee. The mover should withdraw the measure and 
bring a better one that would not have the result of helping Japanese shipping. 
Fourthly, fixing of rate was also a difficult work. He, therefore, opposed the Bill, 
If it was likely to help Indian shipping, as the preamble claimed, thou he would 
have supported it, but it3 effect would be entirely different. 

The House without*a division accepted Sir A. H. Ghuznavi’s motion referring the 
Bill to a select committee and then adjourned. 

Reduction in Central Expenditure 

3rd. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly took up non-official resolutions to-day. 

Sardar Sant Singh moved a resolution recommending to the Governor- 
General-in-Counoii to take immediate steps to effect all possible economics in the 
central expenditure, particularly the army expenditure with a view to making ample 
contributions to provincial Governments, according to their needs to enable them to 
undertake and acoelerate the paco of nation-building activities. 

Hr. Bhagwan Das supporting quoted some figures of expenditure in the North¬ 
west Frontier on defence which, according to present calculation, was about Rs. 10 
crates a year. There have been quartered 42,000 troops in the Frontier. Even then 
there was no tranquillity there. He strongly advocated the establishment of a 
militia and a citizen guard of 25,000,000 men which would automatically reduce the 
expenditure. 

Mr. C. Af« G. Ogilvie , Defence Secretary, expressed surprise at Dr. Bhagwan 
Bus’s observations. Dr. Bhagwan Das, after recounting the enormous armaments 
piled up by other Powers and after describing international complications in a way 
that could not be bettered, had drawn the conclusion that military forces designed to 
protect one-fifth of the human race should bo reduoed. The Defence Secretary dealt 
lengthily with retrenchment already carried out to the extent of Rs. 23 ahcl half 
crores since 1921. That, ho asserted, was not a small or contemptible reduction, 
Such reduction was possible because the danger of a major war was regarded remote. 
But could the figure bo reduced further ? He suggested that it could not. Giving 
his reasons why the country could not face the slightest reduction in the number of 
British troops in India, Mr. Ogilvie quoted from the resolution passed by the 
Assembly in 2921 and accepted bv the Government, declaring that organisation, 
equipment and administration of the Indian army should bejthoronghly up to date with 
due regard to Indian conditions in accordance with the present day standards of 
efficiency in the British army so that when army in India ‘had to co-operate with 
the British armv on any occasion there might be no such dissimilarities of organisa¬ 
tion which would render such co-operation difficult, Referring to the other sugges¬ 
tion by Mr. Asaf Aii for reduction in the ecclesiastical department, f he said that 
tho amount involved was small, approximately Rs. 23 Jakhs. Then there was the 
suggestion that if Frontier tribes could manufacture arms of modern precision why 
not the Government of India. Mr. Ogilvie asserted that every rifle, every machine- 
gun and every automatic used in this country was made iu the country. 
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Jotond Parsons , Secretary, External Affairs, dealt with the question of strength 
of the Army in the North West Frontier. He said that the problem was a vast one, 
covering a belt of land fifty miles across from the Indo-Afghan border on the west 
to the administered districts in the east inhabited by uncivilised tribesmen. He 
appealed to the Congress not to do -anything whioh would bring law and order 
into contempt If the Congress did nothing to jeopardise law and order in the 
Frontier, time might come when reduction of army could be possible. But until that 
time came there was very little chance of bringing about reduction. 

Mr. Abdul Oaiyum protested against the Government calling tribes men uncivilised. 
He said that all wars on the frontier were initiated by the Government by creating 
protected areas in the tribal territory with people living in non-protected areas, and 
then sending expeditions. He declared that there was no danger of peace in the 
Frontier. The danger was from the Imperial army, which provoked wars. 

Mr, Satyamurthi said that the Finance Member’s speech was mainly remarkable 
for cheap iokes at the expense of the Opposition. The Finance Member had himself 
admitted that about Es. 10 crores could be saved by substituting British by Indian 
troops. The speaker asked him to produce those ten crores immediately. As regards 
the talk of British helping India, Mr. Satyamurthi quoted thej admission by eminent 
Britishers that every fifth man in Britain lived on India. Did the Finance Member 
honestly believe that^ Britain was defending India out of benevolence of her heart ? 

The resolution being put to vote ended in a victory for the opposition. 

Employment of Indian Cadets 

Bir Mohayntned Yakub next moved Ja resolution recommending the introduction at 
a very early date of legislative measures in order to compel British Navigation Com- 
panies to take qualified Indian cadets of the Indian Mercantile Marine Training ship 
“Duneria ’as officers in their ships. Sir Mohammad copiously quoted from the 
declarations made by the authorities with regard to the employment of the cadets. 
He urged the Government of India to*.legislate on the lines recommended by the 
Indian mercantile Marine Committee. The House then adjourned till the 6th. 

The Insurance Bill Debate (Contd.) 

Bth. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly resumed general discussion on the Insurance 
Bill to-day. Several front-benches including Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. 
Aney, Sir H. P. Mody, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Mr. Hoseinbhoy Lalji and Dr, Desh- 
mukh participated in the debate. 

Dr. Deshmukh, t he first speaker to-day, made four suggestions : firstly, that the 
terms of a life policy should be printed in the vernaoular of the province in which 
the policy-holder lived ; secondly, that a photographed copy of the policy-holder’s 
statement should be supplied to the policy-holders by insurance companies'; thirdly, 
that, after the payment of premium for two years, no policy should lapse and, 
fourthly, that the medical examination by insurance companies should be by qualified 
medioal men who were on the provincial register. 

Intervening, Sir N. N. Sircar said that the Government were prepared to accept 
the first two suggestions, buUopposed the later two. The House then adjourned. 

7th. SEPTEMBER Replying to the debate to-day Sir N. xV. Sircar referred to 
Sir Leslie Hudson’s expression ‘fair field and no favour’ and'enquired if there was any 
country now which allowed competition between nationals' and foreign countries on 
equal terms. Why did the United Kingdom erect high tariff walls against Japanese 
textiles and Belgian steel ? He roc ognised that under the provisions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act no discrimination was possible against the United Kingdom and 
for that reason he opposed . as strenuously as possible clause 3A relating to com¬ 
pulsory reinsurance by foreign companies with Indian companies. He was equally 
opposed to all measures whioh ran counter to his conviction that United Kingdom 
companies, by reason of section 113 of the Government of India Act, must be 
deemed to be Indian Companies. If however, clause 3A were permissible, would not 
Sir Leslie Hudson agree that 10 per cent reinsurance was very moderate, even 
humble? Eeferring to managing agents, the Law Member said that there was a 
large number ofjsmall companies mostly run by managing agents whose life fund was 
negative. There was still a larger number whose life fund was less than last year’s 
premium. Where, then, was the much-vaunted financial assistance rendered by 
managing agents ? Taking big companies, he said that some paid as muoh as 
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nineteen lakhs as managing agents* commission in one year, while m the case of 
one company they would receive five year’s profit. In the case of another managing 
agents started another company mostly with the money of the first and. appointed 
themselves as managing agents. He contented that big Indian oompauies had no 
difficulty iii competing with foreign companies even in marine and fire business m 
which few Indian companies wore now operating. He was prepared to consider 
extension to ton years the time for deposits of the existing oompauies, bat would 
not agree to reduce the deposits or the working capital. 

The House then took up detailed consideration of the definition clause of the 
Insurance Bill. An amendment of Pandit K. Sanatana>n , that the approved 
securities should include debenture or other fsecurity for the money issued under 
the Municipal Corporation of any presidency town was accepted, while Dr. N. 
Banerjt's suggestion to make it more general and applicable to all Municipal (cor¬ 
porations was rejected. 1 , . , . . ... . 

On the motion of Sir N. N. Sircar the House adopted aa amendment, which 
read as follows : “That in sub-clause (10; of clause “A” of the (Bill the words 
“managing agent” and the figure “9 (a)” be omitted aud after the said sub-clause 
the following be added u (l0) (a) managing agent means a person, firm or company 
entitled to the management of the whole affairs of a company by virtue of an agree¬ 
ment with the company and under control and direction of directors except to the 
extent if any otherwise provided for in the agreement, and includes any person, 
firm or company occupying such position by whatever name called, (Explanation) 
If a person occupying* the position of Managing Agent calls himself Manager or 
or Managing Director ho shall nevertheless be regarded as Managing Agent for 
purposes of section 27 of this Aot."* . v _r 

With regard to the definition of the Superintendent of Insurance, the House 
adopted Mr. Sriprakasa's amendment that he should also bo a qualified actuary. 

In another amendment Mr. A. iV'. Chattop'idhaya suggested that ‘the Superin¬ 
tendent of Insurance should bo under the control of the Indian Insurance Council 
consisting of members nominated by provincial Governors, one from each province, 
and the Go vernor^General-in* Council, so long as the Federal Assembly is not 

SirV/fo Sircar pointed out that the method suggested was very cumbersome 
and would not be conducive to expeditious work. However, the'Government had 
under ‘ consideration the provision of an appellate authority in certaiu exceptional 
cases, such as withholding or cancellation of registration of insurance companies. 
The amendment was rejected. 

A lively debate developed on Mr. George Joseph's amendment to add the Proviso, 
that “the Superintendent's salary shall in no case exceed Rs. 500 per month . The 
principle had been accepted and carried out by Congress Ministry m seven provinces. 
He suggested that the atmosphere, the Mckground and the history (A Vem im 
Simla might be all against the spirit underlying the principle of Rs. 500. 

Sir iV. N. Sircar opposing asked the House to realise that only minutes 
previously it had approved the proposal to have an actuary as Superintendent. 
There were only six Indian actuaries and he was sure some of them would be 
be available for Rs. 500, nor even for Rs 1,200. As regards Congress Ministers, 
the Law Member pointed out that though salaries might be Rs. 500 they had other 
compensations. They had the power to influence their name appearing in news¬ 
papers almost every’ day (loud laughter). g . n , . n 

The amondment was pressed to a division and defeated by 68 votes to 4J. 

The next amendment was moved by Mr. S , Satyamarti. The amendment aimed 
to exclude from the provisions of this Bill insurance business carried on by 

Governments of Governors’provinces. 

Sir JV. N. Sircar requested the Chair to allow this amendment to stand ovei 
until he had consultation with the leader of the Opposition. This was agreed to. 

Mr . Sriprakasa next moved an amendment which aimed to give a period of 
twelve months to small companies in oase they wished to amalgamate with big 
companies for obtaining certificate of insurance from the bupdfc. of the Insurance. 
The" amendment was under consideration when the House.adjourned. 


8th, SEPTEMBER 

to-day. 


-The House rejected the amendment of Mr. Sri Prakasa 


1’HE VICEROY’S ADDRESS 

wlx ile^aa regards the P. and 0., who had hitherto taken none has now agreed to take 
four, 

Mr. Bhidabhai Desai declared that the demand contained in the resolution could 
not be resisted. It was not intended to be a censure motion, but merely drew atten¬ 
tion to the obvious duty of the Government. Section 15 of the Government of India 
Act afforded complete protection to tho United Kingdom shipping from discriminatory 
legislation, but did not prevent the Government giving effect to as many measures as 
they reasonably thought fit. The question was not whether these cadets had found 
employment. The question was what the Government had done to get employment 
for them. How have they used their rights and powers as the high contracting 
party with the British Shipping Companies ? Tho mere promise to take four cadets 
for all eternity was not certainly to the Government’s credits. 

Mr. fid. S. Aney expressed satisfaction that the Commerce Member had succeeded 
in removing some misapprehensions, but one thing the speaker could not understand 
and that was this, that the Government carried out negotiations without a prominent 
member of the governing body, meaning tho mover of the resolution. 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi drew attention to the fact 'that the resolution was not moved 
by a Congressman, but by a consisteut supporter of the Government, The change of 
prospectus reduced the institution from one intended to train Indian boys for sea 
career and as pioneers of a new adventure to public school, jit was a descent from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. 

The resolution, as amended by Pandit K. Sanfcanam, was put before the House and 
carried without a division. The House then adjourned till the 13th. 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Address 

13th. SEPTEMBERAddressing a joint sitting of the Central Legislature to-day, 
Bis Excellency the Viceroy reviewed the politicaljand other developments which have 
marked the year since His Excellency last addressed the combined Legislature. 

His Excellency dealt with the measures already taken and proposed to be taken 
regarding middle class unemployment, rural development improvement pf cattle 
breeding and archaeological research. He then announcod that the extension of the 
life of the Legislative Assembly would be up to October 1, 1938. 

Referring to tho disturbances in Waziristan, the Viceroy was glad to say that 
there were now distinct signs of a settlement and of acceptance by the tribes of 
the very moderate terras which had been imposed upon them. His Excellency 
added : u It is my earnest hope that, thanks to, the operations of the last few months, 
the foundation has been laid of a greater measure of stability in this difficult and 
disturbed area.” 

‘Tn consultation with the Commander-in-Charge/’ His Excellency continued, I 
have been giving the closest consideration to the question of Army organisation aud' 
the re-equipment of the Army in India so as to maintain its efficiency at the 
highest possible pitch having regard to the recent developments elsewhere in matter 
of'raeche.rnsation and the like. The expenditure involved is inevitably considerable. 
I .have caused representations to be made in the matter to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment for assistance in carrying out the organisation owing to the very heavy cost 
involved and it is my hope* that we shall receive a favourable reply. 

Turning to the" * railways, His Excellency expressed the hope that the 
nett betterment of over five crores during the year 1936-37 would be maintained 
and materially enhanced during the current year for the approximate earnings up 
to the end of August were some 2.75 crores better than over the same period of 
the previous year. 

Tne Viceroy also referred to the heavy loss of life in Bihta disaster, but said 
that he was gfad to think that this shocking accident should be so wholly excep¬ 
tional in character and that during the five years ending March, 1936, the average 
number of persons killed in India per annum in collisions or derailments of trains 
should have been no more than II, a figure of great significance when it was 
remembered that during each year 525 million passengers were carried and 125 
million train miles were run. 

His Excellency stressed the relation of industrial research and industrial deve¬ 
lopment to the problem of middle olasa unemployment and announced that the next 
Industries Conference which would be held at Lahore in December, would be asked 
to. consider the question of training and assisting young men |to start and conduct 
small industrial enterprises. 
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egards Indians overseas, the Viceroy alluded to the keen interest lei’ 

'and, referring to the case of Zanzibar, His Excellency said that the scheme 
v proposed, though it fell short of the expectations and demands of the Indians 
in Zanzibar, held out very definite advantages and he made an appeal to those con¬ 
cerned that it should be given a fair trial. < 

Passing on tue constitutional changes introduced on April i, the viceroy 
referred in appreciative terms to the smoothness of the elections and solid interest, 
discipline and self-restraint which the electorate had shown. “By the early days of 
August,” said His Excellency, “there were established in office in every province of 
India Ministries enjoying the support of the majority of their respective Legislatures. 
The decision which has brought about this happy position does nigh credit to all 
concerned. One of the great turning points of our political history has been success¬ 
fully negotiated and we face now a future that in my judgment is full of promise. 
£ have entire confidence that the Ministers in every provinoe will find iu the Public 
Services a body of men willing and anxious to support their political chiefs by every 
proper means in their power and zealous under the direction of responsible Minis¬ 
ters, to continue to the best of their ability to servo their several provinces. Nor 
do 1 doubt that the Ministers will at all times be found ready to protect the just 
rights and interests of every servant of .the Government. There can be no stronger 
bond of mutual regard aud understanding than that of labour shared of constructive 
work done together. It is in this field of common aspirations and common endeavour 
that we see exemplified the first fruits of that new relationship which it is the prime 
purpose of the Constitution to establish and foster.” The Vioeroy thought it appro¬ 
priate to send those Provincial Governments a message of cordial goodwill and 
cncourgement in confronting the many problems that lie before them. 

Turning to the next and final stage in the Constitutional Reforms, namely, the 
Introduction of a Federation of India, the Viceroy stated that replies from almost 
everv State to his letter of enquiry of last August had been received expressing 
their views on matters oonnected with the Federation in which they were particularly 
interested. The work of collating and analvsing these voluminous replies was near¬ 
ing completion and, after decisions had been taken on the many difficult and compli¬ 
cated questions of policy arising therefrom, it would be possible to enter on the next 
phase of the programme, namely, that of placing the complete and final picture before 
the Ruling Princes and then formally addressing them in regard to their accession. 

After referring to the doubts and difficulties of setting up the Federation, the 
Viceroy said that these had been before the Joint Parliamentary Committee which 
nevertheless judged that two considerations outweighed all others : first, that early 
establishment of a constitutional relationship within the federal sphere between the 
Btates and British India was of the utmost importance from ths standpoint of 
maintenance of unity of India and, second, that the existence of a Central Govern¬ 
ment capable of formulating economic policies affecting the interest of the sub¬ 
continent as a whole was of direct and immediate relevance to the economic cir¬ 
cumstances of India of to-day. ' '■ r . 

Elaborating the second consideration, the Viceroy said that he was confident that 
the achievement of the Federation would presage early and substantial modifieanon 
of those conditions the existence of which to-day tended in so many ways to 
hamper the growth to trade and commerce and full development of natural resources, 
Finally, the Viceroy expressed profound satisfaction that, at a time when over 
wide areas of the world political liberty was being increasingly curtailed <‘we should 
witness in India the establishment, upon foundations patiently prepared, of a new 
and vigorous system of Parliamentary Government. 

Indian Mines'Act Amend. Bill 

The Assembly met in the afternoon and took up consideration of Sir Thomas 
Htewartfs motion for reference to a Select Committee of his Bill to further amend 
the Indian Mines Act. Explaining the provisions of the Bill Sir Thomas Stewart 
said that they were non-controversial and were intended to secure the safety of lives 
of workers underground. One effect of the Bill would be to make permanent the 
powers temporarily given to the inspectorate to issue orders, applicable to individual 
mines where danger was apprehended. Another effect would be to give the inspec¬ 
torate the liberty to disclose knowledge of conditions of one mine if these conditions 
threaten the safety of neighbouring mines. The Bill also sought to remove the defects 
noticed in drafting regulations, and especially to provide for imposition of a duty on 
coal coke for defraying the cost of Rescue Stations. 





) MUSLIM INTESTATE PROPERTIES BILL 

■P J, Griffiths moved the deletion of the sab-clause to clause 3 which reads : 
“tlf'the case of an insurer having his principal place of business or domicile outside 
British India, a statement verified by an affidavit should be made by tho principal 
officer of thejmsurer setting forth the requirements ( if any )oot applicable to the 
nationals of the country in which such insurer is constituted, incorporated or domi¬ 
ciled, which are imposed by the laws or practice of that, country upon Indian 
nationals as a conditiou of carrying on insurance business in that country.” 

Sir 2V. iV. Sircar also opposed the amendment and said that if, as Mr. Griffiths 
claimed, a foreigner might not know the laws of his own country it was better that 
he took a little trouble to earn them instead of running tho risk of a penalty in 
another country. 

Mr, A. Das also opposed the amendment which was negatived, 

The House rejected by 91 votes to 47 the joint amendment of Mr. A. Ayydngar , 
Mr. Santanam and Sami Venkat achat am Chetty to provide that a foreign insurer 
shall file a declaration that it carries on independent business, issues policies iu its 
own name at its principal place of business or domicile and is not subsidiary to or 
merged in or amalgamated with any other insurer. 

An amendment moved by the same three members, prescribing the registration 
fee as Rs. 100 for each class of business, was accepted by the Claw Member and 
was passed. 

The House made good progress after lunch in dealing with the amendments of 
which over 150 had hitherto been disposed off relating to five clauses of the Bill. The 
House was discussing the sixth clause, when it adjourned. 

Considerable discussion arose on Maulvi Zafaralfs amendment urging reduction 
of working capital of new Life Insurance Companies -from Rs, 50,000 to Rs. 25,000. 
The mover as also Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, Mr. A. N. Chattopadhya aud Mr. S. 3L Som 
pleaded tho cause of small companies and pointed out that fixing of smaller capital 
would help the spread of insurance to the masses in the country. 

Mr. Satyamnrthi opposing declared that Rs. 50,000 was the absolute minimum 
which would guarantee the security of policy-holders, particularly the young ones. 
The amendment was rejected. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved an amendment with the object of preventing the 
same insurer doing life well as general insurance business. He dwelt lengthily on 
the danger arising out of big loss on the accident or fire side of the business having 
an adverse effect on the life* side and quoted the example of America, which was 
giving up the practice of combining life with other forms of insurance. 

Sir N. M. Sircar poiuted out that there was no need to draw such a hard and 
fast distinction between life accident and fire, and humorously said “supposing t 
insure the life of a horse, it is both a life and accident insurance/’ The amendment 
was rejected. 

Earlier the House agreed to the omission of clause 3 (a) requiring non-Indian 
insurer ten por cent of re-insurance. 

Muslim intestate Properties Bill (Contd.) 

9tJ». SEPTEMBER The Assembly to-day resumed consideration of Sir 
Mahomed Yakub's raotiou referring to a Select Committee his Bill which declares 
that properties of a Muslim dying intestate arid without an heir should devolve upon 
the Muslim community. 

Sir AL N , Sircar poiuted out that the Bill mirported to be a return to Muslim 
law, but, according to the interpretation by Mr. Justice Amir Ali, Muslim Law 
required that the property of Muslim intestates must be treated as part of a charitable 
trust for the relict of the Muslim poor. The Bill did not make any provision for 
the creation of such a trust. If, however, tho intention was that such a trust should 
be created then tho Central Legislature did not have the power to deal with it for 
it was provincial responsibility. If, for instance, property of Muslims dying intestate 
and without aa heir consisted of agriculture land then the Central Legislature was 
definitely debarred from framing any laws to deal with such land. 

Sir N, N. Biroar took a concrete instance of a house left, say, in Cawnpore. 
According to the Bill it would become tho property of the 70,(XX),0pO Muslim,^ of 
India. What were they to do with it ? Would there be a partition suit, and during 
the interval before the suit had been decided, who would pay rate taxes. (Laughter). 
He reiterated that if the proposal was to follow Muslim law in its entirety and 
create a charitable trust out of an estate of the kind referred by the Bill the House 
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not have anything to do with it, bat it was quite open to the provinces to 
adopt it. Sir N. N. Sircar concluded by saying that the Government would, however, 
remain neutral on this occasion. 

When Sir Yakub’s motion was put to the House, Mr. Amy challenged a division 
and the motion was carried by 26 votes to 9, Congress, Government and European 
members remaining neutral. 

Moslem Personal Law 

Mr. 11. M. Abdulla next moved consideration of the Bill to make provision for 
application of the Moslem Personal Law (Shariat) to Moslems injBritish India, as reported 
by the Select Committee. The object of the Bill is to secure to female heirs a duo 
share of property which by the Muslim Personal Law is theirs, but of which by 
customary law they are deprived often by their husbands or other male relatives. 
Mr. Abdulla commanding the Bill referred to the chauges made by the Select Com¬ 
mittee as wholesome ones. Further discussion was adjourned. 

Employment op Indian Cadets (Contd.) 

10th SEPTEMBER The Assembly resumed the debate on Sir Mahomed . Yakub's 
resolution^ of last Friday regarding the Indian Mercantile Marine Training Ship 
“Dofferin". 

Mr. K , Sanianam moved an amendment to the effect that the Governor-General- 
in-Conncil should take immediate legislative and other measures to. ensure employment 
in an adequate number of qualified ludian cadets of the “Dufferm’*’ as officers in 
their ships by British shipping companies engaged in coastal and foreign trade of 
India, and also reserve a majority of the posts of officers in the Royal Indian Navy 
to such cadets. The speaker said that already 30 ex-cadets were, waiting to be em¬ 
ployed and this vear 50 would be added to their number so that in another 10 years 
there would be 100 boys awaiting employment, while his estimate of the total num¬ 
ber of officers on ships engaged in coastal trade was 1,200 or 1,500. The Commerce 
Member had stated that if it was the desire of the House the Government had no 
objection. The speaker opined that if this happened there would be such a wave of 
indignation all over the country as to force the hands of the Government to nationa¬ 
lise shipping as railways had been nationalised so that many more cadets would find 
employment. 

Mr., Avimshilingam Chettiyar moved the second amendment to the effect that 
measures should be taken to compel British Navigation Companies and' Shipping 
Companies of other countries enjoying the benefit of Indian trade and contracts with 
the Government of India to employ the Dufferin cadets. Mr. Chettiyar asked why the 
Government had not insisted at the time of giving the mail contraots to the P. and 0. 
and other companies to take on tho Dufferin cadets. This showed that even to 
exert pressure, they have been impotent to exercise it. He declared that it was high 
time the Government took strong steps to see that tho cadets formed a nucleus of tho 
Indian mercantile marine and the Indian navy. 

Mr. H. Dow , Secretary, Commerce Department, refuted Sir M. Yakub’s statement- 
regarding the figures of* employment of cadets and said that instead of 34 being 
unemployed as Sir Yakub stated there were only two or three unemployed. Mr. Dow 
declared'that the Government deliberately decided to train more boys than could be 
expected to find a sea career, firstly, because none knew at the beginning how much 
attitude middle-class Indian boys had for a sea career and now much wastage 
should bo allowed for. Actually however, wastage had not occurred and Indian 
boys had turned out to bo much what English boys would havo been, if taught at 
the proper age. Wastage had not occurred also because of the excellent choice of 
the Superintendent to whom Ml*. Dow paid a tribute. Mr. Dow admitted falling off 
in entries for training on the ship but the blame for it was ou tho shoulders of 
those who were oarrying on a sustained propaganda about widespread unemploy¬ 
ment among ex-cadets. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed declared that most of the agitation on the subject was based 
on wrong facts of which the mover’s speech was full He gave an assurance that 
the change in the prospeotus did not mean a change of policy. Tho fact was that 
only two were unemployed. Of course in employment, the British companies had 
employed twenty-three, namely, the B. I. S. N. sixteen, Asiatic Steam. Navigation 
five and the Moghul Line twoj while Indian companies employed forty-three, of 
which Soindia had forty. As a result of efforts made by the department, the B.I.S.N. 
had now agreed to increase the number and annually to take in form live to eight, 
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A. H> Lloyd Introduced the (Hill further to amend 
to set at rest the doubt whether wheat flour can be 
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fM, L . Saksena , Mr. B. Das, Mr. Ramnarain Singh and Prof. Banga wliiJe 
_ drting the Beliact Committee-motion/cuitioised’the Government's dilatory oolioy 
in'giving, effect to the recommendations of the Coal Mining Committee. Prof, Hangs 
declared that Managing Agents, 'controlling the coal industry, should be done away 
with as early as possible as they' wore exploiting the miners paying them low wage's 
and 1 long hours or, work. 

Sir Thomas Stewart vfM glad that members of all parts of the House had agreed 
to the Bill, though 9ome held that the measure was inadequate. He felt that the 
charge of inadequacy had been over-pressed. The Government were still exami¬ 
ning the report and when the draft regulations were finally determined they would 
be. published in'the form of a notification in the Gazette of India. 

The House adopted Sir Thomas Stewart’s motion for referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee to report on or before the 22nd September, and then, adjourned. 

Indian Tariff Act Amend Bill 

14th. SEPTEMBER Mr. 
the Indian Tariff Act intended 
held liable to revenue duty, 

' V The INsttranoe Bill Debate (Contd.) 

The* House, next,resumed the debate on the Insurance Bill. The Late Member moved 
deletion of the definition of an Indian insuring company as being a company three- 
. fourths of the capital of which are owned by British Indians in their own light 
and three-fourths of the directors of which are British Indians. The Law Member 
referred to the contention that, without such a definition, a German company could 
get incorporated here and to the analogy drawn ,fi*om what happened in the match 
industry. He pointed out that this, analogy did not hold good as, by incorporating 
here, a Gorman company, w. uld get no substantial advantages. Moreover, a .German 
company had only to incorporate in England and then,, if every share-holdor was a 
German, the. company being a U, K. company would in layr be deemed to have 
complied the requirements about the share capital and directorate laid down in the 
definition. The Government of India Act no c|oubt intended to, protect the British 
national, but its language enabled 1 any company to claim benefit,, being a U; K. 
company, though the share,-holders ;and directors were not British This was un¬ 
fortunate, but, so long as the present; Act stood .uftamonded, the proposed definition 
requiring the share-holders and directors to be British Indians would serve no 
useful purpose. Further, the facts did not justify any fear from non-British foreign 
companies incorporating here. If they had not done so when they were free prac¬ 
tically from all control, why should they incorporate here after the present Bill was 
passed with all the burdens laid on the insurance companies ? 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said that it was possible, as Sir N. N. Sircar had stated, 
that the protection enjoyed by the United Kingdom Companies under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act would i be extended to any ten Germans, . pr'ten Italians, or ten 
others,, wpo incorporated in the United Kingdom, it was possible that to that 
extent protection given to the British Companies was not full or ooipplpte, but Hie 
House was not bound to cousider. the extent of protection the Britisher had i actually 
got. f‘If the Britisher had not got that much protection- that he wished, that is 
not our fault. It was the fault of those, who , framed the Act,” If the ; definition. 

• le Law Member wanted to. bo removed, whiere retained, t^en in view 1 of 
diflenng interpretations that were.possible of section Il3 the matter might-be taken 
to^the Federal Court which, it was said this morning, would ho .without any work 
it started on October 1. That was- a sitqatiqn that the speaker wanted to 


when 


create, Mr. Desai prapeed-ing said ; ‘‘Unless you pnt it to te^fc, unless you get section 
113 constructed one way or the other, you would remain in ray opinion in the most 
dangerous condition.”' That was- the way in which th,e issue could be forced on 
point. Mr. Desai stressed the countryside importance* of the matter and urged the 
Jiqnse. to give it the greatest possible c^re. Referring to th,e difficulties that might 
be created;by blank transfer of shares or in other ways dealing with shares in 
order to circumvent the .provisions regarding thr$e-fourths shares, 'Mr. De^ai said 
that it was not beyond the , ingenuity of the Haw Morabpr to check such things. 
It was easy by legislation to provide that u no transfer shall remain; blank far more 
than Bpeoihed period and no holder shall have more than a specified jiumjber of 
shares.'. 

13 
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—Tiie Law Member made a statement suggesting postponement of consideration on 
tho matter till clause 26 was reached. Ho drew attention to the agreement on two 
points which tho speeches hitherto had indicated, namely, that there should do n 
discrimination between tho United Kingdom and Indian companies, and non-miti is x 
Foreign companies, incorporated in England should not get tho benefit of section Aid. 
Further, if interpretation of Section 113 was to be left vague, if as the i&jder ox tie 
opposition had suggested, two views were possible on it, and if no attempt was 
made to clarify it, then the Bill might be arrived. The House agreed to the matter 

Mr, Das moved an amendment to tho effect that the marine insurer, doim* 
business in country craft and of its cargo, should deposit with the Reserve Han 
Rs. 10,000 only, fie saw no reason for making them deposit larger amounts as 
there had been no trouble as regards payment for risks. . 

Mr. Vtssanji said that if this relief was not given the country craft msuiers 
would become forward to take insurance risks. 

Sir N . N. Sircar pointed out that according to a representation made by these 
insurers themselves, there were six such insurers in whole of India doing business 
worth one orore of rupees and receiving premia to the value of thirty-five thonaatuu 
When they were doing such roaring business, he could not understand wny tney 
should be singled out for special treatment. He, therefore, opposed the amendment, 
which was carried by 65 votes against 47. 

Mr. 8. Satyamurthi moved an amendment that in respect of marine insurance, 
the deposit should be increased from one and a half to two times of that speomea 
in the Bill. After discussion the amendment was negatived by 29 votes to JD. . 

The House adopted an amendment that deposits mentioned above should be m 
the Reserve Bank of India in one of the offices in India of the bank for’ana on 
behalf of the Central Government in cash or approved securities estimated at the 
market value of securities on the day of deposit. 

The House agreed to Mr. Vissanji's amendment deleting sub-clause 3 of clause 6, 
which reads as follows : “Where the deposit is to be made by an insurer incorpora¬ 
ted before or carrying on any insurance business except life insurance business in 

British India before the 1st January, 1937, in respect of any class of business 

carried on by him at the date the deposit referred to above, may be made in instat- 
meets of not less than l-4th of the total amount before apnhcation for registration 
is made not less than one and a half of the balance before January 1. lJoJ, ana t 
balance before the 1st January, 1940.” J , „ n .. „ * >mo 

By Mr. Vissanji's another amendment the House deleted the word life • < thus 

removing the differentiation between and . “general” insurance companies m 

respect of number of instalments, The House at this stage adjourned. 

15th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly accepted to-day Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta's 
amendment whereby sub-clause 6 of clause 6 relating to deposits was altered ia th 
following formj: “Where a deposit is to be made by an insu.er incorporated aftm or 
commencing business in British' India after Dec. 31, 1936 the deposit 
in instalments of not less than one-fourth of the total amount 

for registration is made, not less than one-third of the balance befoio the expiry _ oi 
one year from the commencement of the business m British India and not less than 
one-third of the balance before the expiry of two years from th ® f C ?,““ e “?,T s fmm 
the business in British India and the balance before the expiry of three yeais from 
the commencement of the business in British India. 

A piquant situation arose as the House proceeded to discuss several amendments 
together'relating to the insurance companies with the Reserve Bank r ot i? d %npoiaL 
amendments suggested that varying rates were moved by Mr. fe. # C. oon ( bptc 
Officer ), Mr. ^athuradas Vissanji, Mr. Sri Prakasa and Mr. B. Bajoria. . ^ 

The Law Member pointed out that the Governor-Generals sanction was required 

*° l The Gover^r-Generars letter was then read to the House by the President. It 
stated that no sanction was necessary for the amendments. , f 

When the discussion was resumed the Law Member explained that 
the Reserve Bank Act prevented the Bank from paying any interest on deposit and 
therefore it was useless to discuss the amendments. The Law 
that without an amendment to section 17 [of the Reserve Bank Act nothing in 
direction could be done. 
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B'mlabkai Desai pointed oat the difficulty in the way of new companies inves¬ 
ting la Government Paper which was subject to fluotuatioa in prices. The discussion 
had hot oonOhided when the House rose. 

Muslim Personal Law Bill (Contd.) 

10th. SEPTEMBERThe Assembly resumed consideration of Mr. B. M. 
Abdulla's bill providing for the application of the Muslim personal law to Moslems. 

Syed Ohulam Bkik Nairang objected to anyone considering it unfortunate that 
the Muslims wanted to be governed by their own sacred laws. 

Haulm Zafar Alt Khan declared that without the Bill there was the danger of 
Muslims losing their solidarity and national unity. He appealed to the Congress 
Party to vote for the Bill and thus show that they were prepared to allow the 
Muslims to follow the Shariat, otherwise they had uot the {right to talk of mass 
contact. 

'Dr, Deshmukh declared that the question was not one of party or polities but 
the welfare of forty millions of Indian women who were a naif‘of the great com¬ 
munity who would be released from the paralysing hold of custom and whose eco¬ 
nomic status would be increased. He hoped the example of the present bill would 
be followed by other communities also. 

Mr. M. 8. Amy pointed out that the Bill actually went beyond the limited scope 
which the mover had in his mind. The Bill seemed calculated’ to make inoperative 
or: otherwise affected the general body of law which governed both Hindus and 
Muslims, such for instance as the law of guardianship and the law of gift. Mr. Aney 
proceeding considered it undesirable and ominous that a bill of this description should 
be placed before the House, 

The House passed the motion for consideration and then took up the amendments, 

Mr, Jinnnh moved an amondm ent to omit the word “law” from operative clause 
2. He explained that it would remove the ground of criticisms like those of Mr. 
Aney. He pointed out that the Bill had not suffered from the defect of being gene¬ 
ral as Mr, Aney had stated. It was clear and definite. 

The President before putting the amendment pointed out tkat it had been brought 
to his notice that if Mr, Jinnah’s amendment were adopter] it would rule out the 
amendment tabled by Mr. R. F. Mudie, Joint Secretary to the Homo Department. 
He therefore called upon Mr. Mudie to move his amendment. 

Mr, Mudie moved his amendment to add to clause 2 the provision “except in so 
far as that law has been either expressly or by necessary implication altered or 
abolished or is opposed to the provisions of any Legislative enaotment; provided that 
nothing herein contained shall affect the power of the court, in the absence of 
speoifio law, to apply to the decision of any^ case the principles of justice, equity and 
good conscience. 1 ' 

Mr. Mudie said that if his amendment were not accepted the Bill would create 
dangerous complications. They should state in the Bill which Acts were to remain 
in force and whioh of the existing Acts should go. If this was not made olcar it 
would kad to unnecessary litigation. 

Mr. Aney expressed the opinion that no law was repealed unless it was repealed 
by an Act of the legislature. Therefore Mr. Mudie’s amendment was redundant. 

Mr, Jinnah's amendment was carried and that of Mr. Mudie rejected. 

The Bouse disposed of several other amendments of whioh one moved by Mr. 
Jinnah proposed the addition of two new clauses, one providing for a declaration to 
be made by the person who desires to obtain benefit of the Act and the second 
empowering provincial Governments to make rules under the Act regarding autho¬ 
rity before whom the declaration is to be made and the form thereof and fees for it. 
The amendment was passed. 

The House also accepted Mr. Abdul Qaiyum's amendment to exclude the N.W.F.P. 
from the operation of the Act. 

Another amendment moved by Quazi Ahmed Kazmi sought to repeal the$provi- 
sious of seven Acts which were ‘inconsistent with the provisions ot the Bill. 1 The 
amendment was accepted. The Bill as amended was then passed. The House rose. 

• Demand for Constituent Assembly 

17th. SEPTEMBERMr. 8 ♦ Satyamurthi moved to-day a Congress Party reso¬ 
lution recommending the Goveraor-Geueral-in-Counoil to convey to the Secretary 
of State and the British Government the opinion of the House that the Government 
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in no way represented the will of the nation aud was wholly tin- 

, ““ i 1,1 "" c “ s,it “"‘ 

« at y i am « rtlli KT d e. cl: ‘ r ? d „ th!it * le bad moved the motion as a humble represents- 
['™ 5* m. 0 Indian National Congress which governed seven out of eleven provinoea 

and lioped to govern other four provinces very soou and whioh was therefore no 

r^f esp0D f 1 t- ,e °['P? s L tl0n b "‘ a responsible body. He drew attention to the 

resohition had bean adopted or would soon be passed by the provincial 
legislatures and no objection had been taken by any minority, including the Muslims 
to the phrasa Constituent Assembly”, and he pointed out that Muslim members of 
Jwirr: ^g.'^tures^represented a much larger electorate than the members of the 
clTfint atur ®* ^-^0 P^arse ‘ Constituent Assembly” meant an assembly refer 
iM 2 !, n £Ju so ? e , rei £ u P e0 Pte nftor they had overthrown the Government 

LLn I -» by Vlo eaoe , ; but <% asfc Page in the history of the world had not yet 
been wntten«and as long as Mahatma Gandhi remained the Constituent Assembly 
convened and transfer of power achieved by the people of this country by 
E ! 1 , Tbe P 90 P ,e had enough of the method of Round Table Conferences; 

m«nf= Frhirf a i 0 o d .! 1 - 1 flV aa , tlO L.? f » e ! hird P» rt y altogether. Referring to the! amend¬ 
ments tabled, he said that while Mr. Aney wanted elimination of the Communal Award, 

£L J S n “ J w “S 8 ? lts P 6r P fl tuation. He declared that separate electorate was anti’ 
naucmal and antidemocratic. It prevented the speaker, for instance, from voting for 
J ® V0tX lf h t w ? ut0d t0 d0 S0 ‘ The Congress stood for adult franchise, to 

wiiich no followers of a demooratic faith like Islam could object, passing to the 
declaration in the resolution that the Government of India Act did not represent the 
16 tS?' J^ r ' f^yaomrthi pointed out that it did not carry out the recom¬ 
mendations of the Bound Table Conference, did not accept a single recommendation 
o^»Aga Jlliau memorandum and want against the resolutions of the Congress, 

L0a & ae a »-d every other progressive body in the country. Above all, even 
the amendments hitherto tabled in the House took no objection to the resolution as 
IE*® l *' jteplared. itself against the Act. Detailing the objections to the Aot, Mr; 
©atyamurfch 1 emphasised that it sought to introduce dyarchy in the centre in a far 
worse form than one, which was tried and had failed in the provinces. Further¬ 
more, the Indian Princes would nominate one-third of the Federal Legislature and 
have power to influence it, while they themselves would bo governed, not bv the 
Act, but by separate Instruments, which, as the Maharajah of Patiala had declared, 
were more important to them than the Act Proceeding Mr. Satyamurthi declared 
that unless the representatives of States were elected to the legislature by the 
people of States and fundamental rights were guaranteed to them the Federation 
would be entirely uselpse. The country wanted neither the Federation as at present 
proposed, nor so-called central responsibility. He continued: 4, By all means, make a 
federation ot eleven self-governing provinces and keep the door open for the States 
to enter. Good States may come in, had States may not. It is better that they do 
not, Mr. Satyamurthi strongly criticised a fche conspiracy and silenoe” in the 
matter of negotiations now progressing in relation to the Federation and asked 
whether the intention was even to amend the Government of India Act 103*5 in 
order to suit the 1 nnoes aud whether other efforts were being made to coerce 
them to enter the Federation. Continuing, the speaker emphasised that the accep- 
tance of offices by the Congress in seven provinces did not mean acceptance of the 
Act. lhey accepted office m order to serve the people to the extent of opportunities 
given by it, m order to remove the fear of the Government from the minds of the 
people ana above all to remove the fear of the majority from the minds of the 
minorities regarding their interests. The Government could do worse than accept 
the resolution. The Government were relying on communalists and Indian Princes 
out joint electorate was bound to come soon. The Premiers of the Punjab and Sind 
had already declared themselves in favour of this. When joint electorate came the 
communalists would find their occupation gone. In relying on Indian Princes the 
uoyernmerit; were relying on a broken reed. Concluding Mr. Satyamurthi declared 
that the resolution was humble, but gavo a definite indication of the desire and 
ambition of the people to be master of this country, not merely, not so muoli desire 
xor the transfer of power from the white to the brown or black Government as 
that people of. the country might coma by their own and the evils of poverty want 
to oe removed. lhey were short-sighted who thought when a groat nation* willed 
to be free anyone oouto stand in the way. Ho quoted the words of an Irish 
mother who in reply to his question declared that so long as one Irish child lived 
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•for,.the freedom of Ireland would go on.' §e declared that so lopg 



tji&xght ;for r .tne freedom or ireiaaa wquiu yu -^ \ 

single Indian child lived the, fig,lit fop,, the freedom of India, would : ,g<> 

He also warned the Government that so long as Mahatma Gandhi lived there va& 

i_ ... t. ’ ...n I_i. Irl Vwa nllaniflfl hV thlfi ^OllH 


He also warned the Government tnai so long »» x*«ui»wu<* . 4 r*\ - • r^iXi^^nor 
chance of a friendly settlement but freedom would be attained by this courury soo. 
even than her fpipnds hoped and ,eneraies feared* (Renewed Cheers.) 

The various amend moots were then moved and the _Fre^‘denf ruled that the 
resolutions and amendments would be discussed together. Mr. Jinnah movedjnse - 
tioa in place of ‘‘Constituent Assembly” the words •‘Couveiibon or Conferenco 
elected on the basis of electorates as provided in the Communal Award to tno 
absence of any agreement to the contrary and^ further^ that the rights, and 55 ,^ 5 ™® 
of the Mussalmans and other minorities should be 
mutual consent of the communities' concerned.” 

Mr, M. &, A(tey moved the addition .after the >yu*ud 7 V J "ITT'iZ" 

Act 1925” the following words “aud the ordinances promulgated and the body ox 
rules framed thereunder including those relating ’-to franchise and.class representa¬ 
tion based on the Cabinet deoTsion known as the Communal # Award and Mo 
to the effect that the Constituent Assembly be elected on the basis of a non-commu¬ 
nal system of .representation and adult franchise. _ ^ w 

Sir Ootcaeji Jehangir moved an addition to Mr. Jinnah s amendment the follow¬ 
ing words “and further all small minorities be represented.” 

Mr. Husaetnbhoy Laljec moved the substitution for 


effectively, safeguarded with the 
words “the Government of India 


following words 


Constituent Assembly the 
the basis of electorates as 


»yuv.w»‘ Convention or conference elected on -■ f 

provided in the Communal Award in the absence , pt any agreement to the contrary 
whose decisions shall be binding on the British. Parliament and further the 
and interests of the Musalmans and other minorities should be effectively safeguarded 
with tho mutual cousent of the communities concerned” . . , . 

Moulvi Zaffar Ah Khan said-that Mr. Satyamuxthi’s resolution reminded him of 
a story in which when the father died the clever^ eldest son told 


that he .being the eldest the 
from the roof right up to 
Congress treated the. Muslim 


paternal house from the floor to the roof was his and 
the seventh heaven was theirs. Unless therefor© the 

—_— _a minorities generously, the Muslims would accept the 

Congress promises with a grain of salt. He said that he was with the_Congress,SO 
far as making the British leave India and ameliorating the condition of the mams 
were concerned, but before he was prepared to fight for that ®nd, he> wanteu a 
assurance that the Muslim minorities would be treated fairly. He therefore supported 

ft r*. "T ^ ^ W*. ,1 *1 1 1 r* ,f\ vvn i-1 rv% ttys 4" 


Mr. Jinnah’s amendment. 

Eao Sahib N. Shiva Raj, 


representative of the Scheduled castes, expressed 


satisfaction at having been granted an opportunity to express his views on this 


..Sir. Bhivaraj said that if tho resolution was moved m a spirit 

of co-operation then only he would welcome it. It was premature firstly, as only 
just now the Congress had accepted office and become a legal amt a of tho heciora- 


importaut question. 


« without giving it a trial. 
Aot did not appeal to him. 


lion and they should not urge abolition of the Act 
Secondly, the method suggested for abolition of the . 

The method outlined in Mr. Jinnah’s amendment was acceptable. 

Mr. L. K. Maitra, supporting Mr. Aney’s- amendment, said that, it was the com- 
muual Award that had separated the Congress Nationalists from the mam Congress. 
It, was the Communal Award, which was bringing suppressed sneer and jeer tor 
Bengal—the province which was the birth-place of nationalism. 


wengai—uie province wumu was mo unurpi«uu ^ hfo 0 

reduced to a position of utter political impotence due to this Award. Muslims should 
not blame the Congress. Mr. uandhi had promised a blank cheque for the Muslims 
if they joined hands with the Congress for the attainment of freedom. 

Sir A. If, Shuznavi wished that if the resolution had been brought after a settle¬ 
ment had been arrived at between^Hindus and Muslims, then the Muslims would have 
supported it. Tracing the history of the efforts made to achieve such settlement m the 
past, he blamed Hindu communalists for their failure. He paid a tribute to Mr. Jinnah 
for kis efforts for a settlement and declared that until an agreed settlement had been 
made Muslims must stick to the Communal Award. The Congress must show that 
it was prepared to safeguard minority interests, particularly thosei of Muslims, bu 
the way administration in Congress Provinces was carried on Muslims fears were 
not allayed. Citing the example of Bombay, he declared that if a resolution of this 
kind was to be passed at all it should be with the amendment ot Mr. Jinnah. 

Sardar Sant Singh declared that no Constituent Assembly could be called on the 
basis of the Communal Award for the Sikhs wereJpJedged to oppose tho Award stoat- 


#»s>^ 
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^Mtf^very shape and form. The Sikhs ware ready to co-operate with those who 
wished to develop the constitution on healthy linos but not on communal lines. It 
the Congress yielded to unfair and unjust Muslim demands then he would not be 
With the Congress. - , . 

The debate had not ooncluded when Jthe House rose. As to-day was the last 
non-official day of the Session the debate will be continued in the Delhi session. 

Thk Immimsi Bill Debate (Contd.) 

18th. SEPTEMBER 'The Assembly held an extra meeting to-day in order to 
get through the Insurance Bill. The question hour was dispensed with and after Mr. 
.Lakhand Navalrai had withdrawn his amendments moved on. Wednesday to the 
effect that mutual provident companies should have actuarial investigation m ten 
years instead of five for other companies,} the House took up Raisada Jdansra) $ 
two amendments to clause 12 the effect of which would be to require insurance 
companies to show separately the business done in India as also business done 
outside. , , ,. u 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desoi explained that the effect of the amendment would be felt 
equally by Tndiau companies doing business abroad and foreign companies doing busi¬ 
ness in India. The object was to show clearly whether the bonus paid by companies 
in India was justified by the amount of business done and profits earned in 

Mr. P. 1 L Griffiths opposed the amendment on three grounds. He said that firstly 
if the law of averages were not applied over a sufficiently large area, fluctuations m 
the bonus would be so great as to destroy confidence. The result^ of the \ amendment 
would be to split up the funds in several parts. Secondly, if foreign companies 
showed the amount of business done in India separately it would give the policy¬ 
holder an inadequate sense of security and fail to show the total financial security 
behind fho policy. Thirdly, if fluctuations occurred the companies would have to 
keep in hand larger reverse funds in order to meet tJbe unexpected than if things 
were steady. Consequently instead of paying as large a bonus as possible the 
companies would try to pay as little as possible and increase the reserve against the 
rainy day. 

Sir N. JV. Sircar , leader of the House, said that the Opposition seemed to argue 
that the English companies were subsidising their Indian section of the business by 
bringing moneys from their large reserves elsewhere and this led^ to a rate war 
which would mean the ruin of the Indian business. As regards unfair competition 
Sir N. N. Sircar contended that it did exist between small and big Indian companies 
themselves. Big Indian companies paid more bonus than the small ones, 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir contended that without the amendment Indian companies 
would be placed at a disadvantage because they would as a result of actuarial inves¬ 
tigation show particulars regarding methods etc. which foreign companies would not 
bo called on to do. That would be contrary to the demand for a fair field and no 
favour which the European group frequently made. 

Closure was moved at this stage hut was rejected and the debate was continued 
by Dr. Deshmuhh, who said that it was difficult to understand tho opposition to the 
amendment He asserted that it would be to the good of the policy-holder to know 
the exact condition of things. 

Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar said that the European Group were not trying 
to understand the amendment, although in their heart they knew what its aim was. 
All that was required was that there ought to be differentiation between Indian 
business and foreign business of non-Indian companies. 

Mr. N. C. Chunder quoting the latest edition of the English insurance law 
referred to provisions in it which required insurance companies in tho United King¬ 
dom to furnish a summary statement. It was not at all unusual for the Indian 
legislature to ask for a similar provision in tho Indian insurance law. 

Mr. Susil Sen , Special Officer, held that the amendment was unnecessary as it 
was only imposing an additional obligation which did not benefit either Indian or 
other companies. He did not see any need for the amendment because of the forms 
which under the schedule had to be ‘filled by the insurer and would givejfull details of 
income and expenditure in India. 

The House quickly passed through several clauses and agreed to take up on 
Wednesday clause 26 relating to the investment of assets. 



jtlfi INSURANCE BILL DEBATE 


<SL 


On clausa 27 regarding managing agents Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad s amendment 
evoked a lively, sometimes boated, dabate which had not concluded when the House 
rose. The amendment was to the effect that no insurance companies started after 

the Act shall have managing agents and the period of ,9®°® LmSSSmJI otiThe 
appointed before the Act shall expire three years from the commencement of the 

At Mr. Satyamurthi elaborated the point and defined the Congress “thtade. ETe 
pointed out that life insurance business had made such good progress 
a very strong case for the limitation of period while as regards general business 
which had a great deal of leeway still to make managing agents were wanted m 

° rd Sir t( ]v. N. Sirear supported the amendment and said that in the course of his 
speeches on the consideration stage he had mado no distinction m Ins opposition to 
managing agents between life and other companies. It was a sights for the gous to 
see Mr. SatyJS&thi fighting for managing agents in general companies .(laU^tftrh 
Mr. JinnM> expressed strong opposition to managing agents for any kind ^of 
insurance business, They were, he said, parasites and he asked 
benches whether they were going to allow these parasites to exist it rie aau. uie 
power and if he had the majority on his side he would wipe off managing agents 
at this very moment, but there was the Congress Party Favouring the continuance 
of parasites. He, therefore, reluctantly supported the amendment reducing this 

evil to the minimum point. , , . .. , > n ^_ 

Mr. M, S. Aney supported the amendment and asked was it argued^ by the Con¬ 
gress that general insurance was not making progress because of the absence ot 
managing agents. He had not hoard real intelligible reason for their continuance. _ 
Sir H. P. Modu vehemently attacked the speakers who had given managing 
agents a bad name in order to hang it. It was a topsy-turvy wp^ 
which the Congress was admitted. Even managing agents had the right to exm 
There might have been “rascals” among them as among other professions. Ibe 
debate was adjourned till the 20th. 


20th. SEPTEMBER Mr, Bhulabhai pesai made a lengthy statement ou behalf 
of the Congress Party and said that considering many different proposals hitherto 
made regarding managing agents it was clear that there was nothing to suggest 
that the party was doing something nefarious in supporting the continuance of 
managing agents as far as general insurance companies were concerned. He reminded 
the House that the period of three years, but without restriction of remuneration, 
had been provided in the old bill and the Select Committee recommended ten 
subject to restriction of remuneration. Giving figures, Mr. Desai pointed out that 
under provisions of the Bill, as emerged from the Select Committee, namely, ten 
years subject to the limitation of twenty-four thousand rupees yeaily. tho total 
amount payable to managing agents taking a unit of a hundred companies would he 
nearly 250 lakhs while under tho Congress Party’s proposal, namely, three years 
without limitation, the total amount would be 85 lakhs, of which the baby com¬ 
panies would swallow 07. There was nothing, therefore, in the Congress proposal, 
which was nefarious. Proceeding, he declared that that was right to draw a dis¬ 
tinction between life and general companies. From the point of view of progress 
of Indian insurance business and the direction in which the Indian companies did 
not make sufficient progress, the initiative and enterprise of men who, however para¬ 
sitical they might be considered, were really useful, should bo utilised. He had no 
objection to limiting the life of managing agents in respect of general oompanios to 
ten years. In any case he and his party would abide by the verdict of the House 
not in a spirit of helpless surrender, bat in recognition of the principle of democracy. 
He drew attention to the attitude of the European group who, he said, had awakened 
to the new situation and despice the Government of India Act had agreed to three 
years’ limitation for managing agents, indicating that in the interest of the State 
they could terminate contracts without compunction. 

Mr. Jinnah, in a personal statement, refuted Mr. Desai s statement that the 
independent party representative had not expressed dissent to the Select Committee 
proposal regarding ten years. ^ . ,, .. 

8ir Leslie Hudson , on behalf of the European Group, said that the net result of 
the statement of the Leader of tho Opposition was that the Congress now agreed 
to three years, plus restriction of remuneration. His group, as already stated 
during the first reading of the Bill, opposed any statutory * restriction of remunera- 
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HcBUss beiag a dangerous principle loading to undue interference in commercial 
enterprise, but ander all oiroumstauces, which had been revealed during toJwn» 
of discussion, his group agreed to managing aaenta agreements, as far as 'uaurhtoo, 
more esneoia Hv life insurance companies were concerned, being terminated after 
Cee years. He, however, made two points clear First, this was,not to be regarded 
v'a bf»in£ r an admission that the European group had changed their view with regain fco 
IS question of managing agents. What they said was that the special nature 
of insurance business was such, that in ithe case of banking companies ■■•^Yeliou l 
bo prohibited' from having managing agents. Managing, agents—they rendeied reat 
ser vices in ths past-did nob seem so necessary to the. growth of heal by and stut la 
insurance companies. Heuco, the group agreed to tbeir abolition, as far as the Bui 
\vas concerned, only after three * years, Secondly, having agreed to this radical 
treatment ol : the 'existing contracts, the. group; was not gorng any further and did 
not agree to- the statutory and.-arbitrary-restriction of remuneration. 

The amendment was passed without division.- 

Mr' Govinddas (Congress) moved an ameudfehhit fi*m& .^‘'temuneratioa^ol 
iaWging agents at two and a half per cent of the gross premtum. of lia..--4,000 
veVirly whichever was less. He said 1 that in/this oooit country, where the max;iaum 
being fixed at Rh. 500, the Managing Agents had no business to get 

nerjee^movei another similar amendment with the Only diffhrenoo 
that Managing agents should get two and a half per cent of the net premium pi 

N^IITsM that-'in the averse ease of a small company the 
t.ioti ot Managing Agents would Conte to' Rs. 4*8-0 per hdouth, or at modt 


salary if the amendtraents were accepted In order to get Rs. 24,000 
mWniiftllV the uroraium would have to be two lakhs and’forty thousand which would 
be gdmwaily impossible for h oompany to accumulate. He, : therefore, opposed bpth 

^ 0 IhTamcudment was negatived by 68 votes to 43. The House disposed of amend- 
ments to the remaining clauses up to the clause 30 and then adjourned. 


ai . sEP^JE^BEk There whs a lengthy debate in tho 'Assembly "to-day whoa 
tl,e d^usSon “ramendment tp t the,Insurance. Bill'was resumed. The oftm 


\ tiieS Cb^'i^. 

ISsiiB ”rjiS"- ..*%£ ffk sis 

M DttSl tor insurance or in any,.report of the medical.o®oer 
6tAte ? en . t friend of the^asured or in any Other document;, leading, to the issue 
“ ^! e ^,ii/v lea in^ci rate^ ofalse unless the insurer shows that such statement 

made by the policy-holder and that the 
Mas 3 , . .y fima 0 f -riiakin« it -that tua statement was false/ . 

P ° M’r F £ ifn behalf of 4 European group, moved «u anumdmeat to 

. wk,?. word .’and’ by. the word -or’ so as to , make the last clause read loi 
SS £ A-holdar knew "at the time of making it that the statement was false. 

'lo ir oLasii Jrhanair supported ' the amendment and said that insurance com- 
raifes needed asSprotection i from policy-holders who .deliberately defrauded 
companies ^ policy-holders needed from unscrupulous, companies. 

* __.nKInVi ilTrtlllil tlf Vl 1 f 


He. . 

SKvTdatart^policy. "Cow'ibs got two years in 

8 out*' that insaraiioe obrajpaniiarwere themsoWos guilty of 

V/* WTlff SSd they “loaded” ' policies that added live or six years 
Se^rgiven by a pofioylolderV thereby charging more premium thari was 

^Xr’Aney supported the principle of the clause but thought ttut tha condition 

regarding a ^ r h J the' section was much too oppressive on au insurer. 

If, fo5 ££ojapo!%a«#^fivei years after taking out h,s policy, how was 
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company to find oat whether he knew tow making a falae etetement or nO 
IB- speaker did not know whero tho policy-holder went after death. 

Mr Bhulabhai Desai objected to the amendment which calculated to make every 

im&rKie^T®i&g factor He wtt ate f 

not add burden of proof and the amendment would negative the whole Tame 

^^Mr'jt'nnaA agreed with the leader of the Opposition that under the ol^ose, if 
amended as proposed, even an immaterial statement if pMjed.to^be macoura * 
a sufficient ground to resist a claim. The amendment was ne 0 a 1 ■ • 


SUIUUITOI giwuww *— - ... 

Mr James moved another amendment adding a proviso to clause 39, name.J“®* 
shall ore vent an insurer from making such an adjustment 


nothing "in thissection shall prevent an insurer from making s l ' c, 'f R n 
in the nolicv in terms as may be necessary m consequence of any misstatement ot 
£e to theoriginal froposal and further that if the policy of a life hapses and s 
reinstated at a later date provisions, of tins section shal apply from the date ot the 
reinstatement as if the reinstated policy weto a now contract. 

negatived. move(J iasor tion of an additional clause, namely, that every 

Cm ihK'N. sircar opposed the amendment which was rejected. Clauses 39 and 

40 There^was a lively discussion on Mr. A. Ayyangar's amendment, to the effect that 
from the tenth year ot the commencement of business of an msurauce corapa y 
policy-holders 'representation on tho directorate should be ‘^^sed rom one- 
fourth to one-half. The amendment was rejected by 56 votes to 40. The it 
adjourned. 


22nd. SEPTEMBERThe Assembly took up to*day clause $6 of the Insumm'u 

. * . . • . i in Q i n , 


St* 

ii W(v provides that British Indian and United Kingdom Insurance Gorapames shat 
iSst assets equivalent to sixty-six and two-thirds per «mt of the jj^gpto he 
mlinv-holders in India in the fo owing manner : Oue-halt in Uoveinment secnnuta 
and“the other half hi Government or other approved aecuri ms ot India or United 
Kingdom Tho foreign companies shall invest assots ec l a “|, l . o t ^ w ^° ^ n t j A .*„ 
liabilitil to the policy-holders in tho following manner- Thirty, three and one- 
third nor cent in Government securities and the balance in Government oi other 
approved^ seouriHes of In“a or United Kingdom. Four yearn will %'? ‘“"o to 
both these categories of companies to. trust" 1 for tht discharge ofclaime 

anrshall^e vested in “Sees resMontln British India and approved by the Central 

IssssffigSSig 

sacrosanct h andhe y was prepared to ac£pt 
the hfghest poroeutag'cf tbat the Bouse would agree to give. As regards uon-Indmn 
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investment, the t 


fen companies the provision was for hundred per cent 
? left to their control but vested in trustees in India* 

'wo amendments to Sir N. N. Siroar’s amendment were moved* The first of 
these was by Pandit Santanam suggesting fifty-five per cent investment, instead 
of two-thirdfe in the case of Indian companies divided into twenty 4ivo per cent 
invested in Government securities and thirty per cent in Government or other 
approved securities. The other amendment was by Mr. A . C. Batta suggesting 
fifty-five per cent in place of two-thirds. Pandit Santanam pointed out that his 
amendment really meant investment of fifty per cent of the reserve arid the liability 
for the other five per cent would be covered by loan to policy-holders* 

Mr, Santanam’s amendment was adopted and the clause as amended was passed. 

The House also passed the new clauses 26, A. B. C and I) moved by Mr. S. G. 
Sen with certain amendments. The clauses as amended require submission by 
companies to the Superintendent half-yearly settlements showing investments made 
in accordance with section 20. The clauses < prohibit the grant of loans except loans 
within the surrender valim of life policies to any director, manager, managing 
agent, actuary auditor, or officer of a company or to any other company except ii 
subsidiary company or a banking company. For any losses incurred owing to con¬ 
travention of the above provision every director, manager, managing agent, actuary 
officer or partuer shall bo liable and assets shall not be kept except in corporate 
name of the company. 

A proviso added on the motion of Mr. A * Ayyanger lays down that every exist¬ 
ing loan to officers specified above shall bo repaid within one year of the com¬ 
mencement of the Aot and;of these officers defaulting shall cease to hold office from 
one yearrof trio commencement of the Act 

Qongress members joined the Government in voting down the amendment of 
Mr. A. N. Chattopadhya for the omission of clause 35 which prohibits payment by 
way of commission or otherwise for procuring business to any person except a 
licensed insurance agent 

Sir N . N, Bar ear opposed the amendment and stressed the need of retention of 
the clause. He made it clear that men like chief agents or special agents or direc¬ 
tors were not intended to be roped in by the clause. " 

The amendment was negatived by 89 votes against 18. The House adjourned. 

23rd* SEPTEMBERAssembly devoted the whole of the morning sitting 
to-day to further the consideration of clause 35 which prohibits payments, 
by way of commission or otherwise, to any person except a licensed insurance 
agent. 

The House accepted Dr. P. N. Bcmerjee's amendment to the effect that “prohibi¬ 
tion of payment under the clause shall^take effect after six months from the commence¬ 
ment of the Act (instead of three months provided for in the original clause)”. 

Considerable discussion arose on Mr. F, Chap man-Mortimer's amendment intended 
to secure inclusion, of chief agents among persons empowered to make a commission 
and among persons to whom such payment is allowed to be made. 

Alter two hours’ discussion the House agreed to the addition of the following as 
clause 35 (2). ''.No insurer or any person who for purposes of insurance business 
employs an insurance agent licensed under section 37 shall pay or contract to pay to 
any insurance agent licensed under section 37 by way of commission or as rornuao- 
ration in any form an amount exceeding in the case of life insurance business 45 per 
cent of the initial premium payable on any policy or policies effected through him 
and five per cent of the renewal premium or in the case of business on any other 
class thirty per cent of the premium provided, however, that insurers in respect; of 
.life insurance business only may pay during the first ten years of their business 
to their insurance agents 55 per cent of the initial premium payable on any 
policy or policies effected through them and 6 per cent or renewal prerttiuitia**' 

Mr. Batyamurthi , moving the amendment for the addition of the above new 
clause, said that the House had generally agreed as to the limitation of the commis¬ 
sion (cries of no, no ’) and difference existed only with regard to the actual percen¬ 
tage and advantage to be given to young companies. A ten per cent difference in 
favour of young companies had been given by the clause and standing as they did 
for sound business both of young and old companies his party regarded this sufficient. 
Ho emphasised indiapensibility of limitation of commission, 


mtsTqy 
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. N. N. Sircar supported the amendment and referred .to certain typo of mal- 
practice prevalent in India by which agents induced a policyholder to allow his 
previous policy to lapse and take out a fresh policy so that the agent might got a 
higher initial commission. , , , . . , 

Mr, s. C. Sen said that the bulk of expenses was represented by commission and 
the clause therefore would have a salutary effect. As regards the argument that no 
other country had a similar legislation, ho declared that in do other country did 
similar appalling conditions prevail. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and carried by 83 votes against 2U, the 
Congress aud Government voting for and Congress Nationalists and Independents 
voting against The House then adjourned. 

24th. SEPTEMBERThe Assembly havfng rejected Mr. tfairang's amendment 
for the insertion of a new clause after clause 35 of the Insurance Bill that no 
insurance against who has been ‘‘employed by an iusurer, shall bo deprived ot or 
forfeit any commission or renewal commission earned on any poltoy or policies 
effeoted through him merely by reason of his leaving such employment of hia own 
free will except on the ground of fraud or gross professional misconduct on the 
part of the agent.” 

The Clause 35 as amended was adopted. 

Thereafter"Mr. Bajoria, moved an amendment for the omission of the entire clause 
30 providing for the prohibition of rebates from commission by an insurer or his 
agent either direotly or indirectly as an inducement to any person to take out or 
renew his policy. Mr. Bajoria explained that the clause was prima facie unworkable 
as tlio principle of allowing rebates was^ an accepted business method and any 
attempt to prevent it might lead to corruption, ^ Jt . . ,, 

Sir AT. N, Sircar agreed that it was inveality to fraud public to say that rates of 
premium wore equal in all companies while behind that declaration agents of various 
companies paid different rates of rebates out of their commission. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said that if they allowed freedom to agents to give rebate 
they would bo*placing those who wished to get insured in a vicious circle. Any 
right thinking person should be opposed to unscrupulous inequity and it was their 
duty to prevent such an evasion of law. The amendment.was negatived. 

The House rejected Dr, Ziauddiris amendment to omit the passage in the sapio 
clause prohibiting the acceptance of rebate by any person effecting or renewing 
insurance. Dr, Ziauddiu in support of his amendment urged that if the receiver of 
rebate was also punishable under that section then it would be impossible to get 

anJ oFaui 5 Q 36 with some verbal amendments was adopted without a division. 

The penalty clause provides punishment of the giver of rebate with a fine which 
may extend to Rs. 160 and of the receiver with a fine which may extend to Rs. 50. 

Tho House passed on to clause 37 which prescribes annual fees of Rs. 3 and 
other conditions for licensing an insurance agent. Mr. A. N. Chottopadhaya moved 
an amendment to omit the entire clause. 

Sir N, N* Sircar asked for the President’s Ruling whether^ the amendment was 
admissible, seeing that the Houso had already passed clause 35 in whioh the phrase 
had been used namely “lioensed under clause 3?” 

Tho President ruled that it was open to tho House to negative olause 47. Ho 
therefore ruled that the amendment was not barred. Tho House then adjourned till 
the 27th. 

Ratification of Internationa!, Sugar Agreement 

27th. SEPTEMBER Sir Sultan Ahmed moved a resolution to-day reoommendiug 
the Governor-General-in-Ooimcit that the international agreement regarding the regu¬ 
lation of production and marketing of sugar signed In London on May 6, 1937, be 
ratified by him. , , . Jf 

Mr. Ramsay Scott moved an amendment recommending that the agreement bo 
not ratified and expressing strong disapproval of tho action of the Central Govern¬ 
ment in agreeing to prohibit export of sugar by sea except to Burma for tho next 
five years without the knowledge and consent of the industry. 

The amendment further recommended tho Government to explore all possible 
avenues for export of sugar and take such other steps for the purpose of developing 
export markets both by land and by sea for sugar. Mr. Scott said that the amend- 
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-timi represented the views of sugar industries on the London convention. He 
strongly criticised the Government for not consulting the industry before signing the 
agreement and described the difficulty of selling sugar beyond land borders of India, 

Mr, AvmashiUnemm Hhp.f.f.n Rfcrnnjrrltr nnnncinnr raitfi. /iftrtloro.] * ii„. 


Mr. Avimshilingam Ghetty strongly opposing ratlficatfon^wlared'That tralSiiTS© 
export market was developed for Indian sugar tbe prioo of both sugar and sugarcane 
was bound to decrease. He pointed out that thirteen per cent of last year’s produc¬ 
tion was still unconsum'ed and would remain in stock adding to tho quantity of sut- 
plue that would be left this year. He asked whether the effect of this accumulation 
would be to.decrease or increase prices. 

Mr, Varma pointed out tho vast scope and possibility of the development 
of too Indian sugar industry and for achieving this objective, he said, India must 
have a fair share in tho world market. 

Sir Leslie Mudson. leader of the European Group, would not go so far as Mr. Kara- 
say boott in condemning the sugar agreement and was not in favour of the amend- 
ment moved by him, (Ironical cheers from Congress beuches). The European group 
did not agree tuat the sugar industry had been badly treated by the Government 
having regard to the history of protection, Bir Leslie Hudson proceeded that his 
party considered that it was doubtful whether India was in a position to export 
uugar. He personally preferred the door being kept open for reconsideration'durinc 
the five years covered by the agreement, 

ML 3. Dow , Oommeroe Secretary, pointed out that tho retail price had nothing 
to do with the ability of the country to export under present conditions. Mr. Dow 
emphasised that the danger was if India dropped out other countries would also 
drop out and it was almost certain that other important sugar countries would not 
be prepared to ratify in which case unrestricted world competition would result and 

at the end Of flVfl vnarfl if mnnm not ho ffna c-HiyK+aal y_ • ..li. 



r*" vw 7 uu rtuio tu water wim some real prospect or 

pioht to ourselves. Apart from this agreement there is no hope of any improve¬ 
ment, 

Mr, Oadgil pointed out that the sugar-producing provinces had now Congress 
Governments which were likely to reduce the irrigation dues and which in its turn 
would bring down the cost of production. 

Bir Sultan Ahnied, winding up the debate, emphasised that the question was not 
whether India could increase production with a view to have an exportable surplus 
1 U i v? et ^ er . sugar would face successful ly world competition in a free mar- 

ket If not, it was no use increasing the production. Tho only hope of India ever get¬ 
ting into the free market was by joining the convention. If tho House did not ratify 
the convention the whole sugar market might be thrown into chaos and the only 
hope of India entering the free market of the world would have gone for over, 

The House divided and Mr. Karasay Scott’s amendment for not ratifying the -con¬ 
vention was earned by 6-6 votes to 52 amidst opposition cheers. The House adjourned. 


The Insurance Bill Debate (Contd.) 

2Bth. SEPTEMBER .*—Clause 37 laying down conditions for licensing insurance 
agents occupied the whole morning sitting and only the/first of five sub-clauses had 
been disposed when the Houae rose for lunch. The amendment moved on Friday 
last by Mr. A. N> Ohattopadhy ay a for the omission of the whole clause was further 
debated and eventually rejeoted. 

In the course of the debate on the amendment Bir N. N . Sircar replying to Mr 
Bajoria s observations pointed out that the clause did not require an agent to fake 
out licenses for each company he served even as a lawyer was not required to take 
out licenses for each client he defended. 

The Botjse then agreed to Mr, Essnk Saifs amendment reducing license fees 
from Ks. 3 provided in the original clause to He. 1 . 

Bir IL F . Mody moved au amendment designed to make clear that firms could 
foe licensed as at present to act as agents for non-life companies. He explained that 
the clause as it stood only, permitted individuals to take out license and this 
might disturb the existing practice of firms working as insurance agents. 

Sir N, N. Sircar pointed out that each member of the firm concerned could take 
out license and continue to work for insurance companies which the firm originally 
represented. The clause therefore imposed no hardship. 

ok 3, F, Mody withdrew his amendment, 
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mi. iv. €, jQhunder moved one of a chain of amendments intended to make 
iioeasing automatic and specifically mentioned disqualifications which automatically 
prevented the issue of License, . . „ ^ , , . . 

After lunch the House by 84 votes to It rejected Dr. Bauerjeas amendment to 
provide that license should be renewed every three years instead of every year. 
Clause 37 was dually adopted u the following form: 

1437 m—■The Superintendent of Insurance shall in the prescribed manner and ou 
payment of the prescribed fee of one rupee issue to any individual making an 
application under this Section and uot suffering any of the disqualifications herein¬ 
after mentioned a licence to act as an insurance agent for the purpose of soliciting 
or procuring insurance business, , ,, . , , , ,, 

(2) Licence issued under this seotiou shall entitle the holder to act as an 

insurance agent for any registered insurer. , w 4 . , Vf . 

(3) License issued under this section shall expire on the.dtst day of March 
each year, but if the applicant does not suffer any such, disqualification be renewed 
from year to year on payment of a fee of one rupee. 

( 1 )* The disqualifications above referred to shall be the following : 

(A) Dial: the person is a minor. , . 

<B) He is found to be of unsound mind by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

(O He has been found guilty of criminal misappropriation or criminal breach 
of trust or cheatiag by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

(D) In the course of auy judicial proceeding relating to any policy or insurance 
or winding up of insurance company or in the course of investigation into the 
affairs of an insurer it shall appear that ho has been.found guilty of or has knowingly 
participated in or connived at any fraud, dishonesty or misappropriation against an 
insurer*or assured and ( 5 ) if it be found that an iusurance agent suffers from any 
of the foregoing disqualifications without prejudice to any other penalty whereto he 
may be liable, the Superintendent of Insurance shall, and if the agent has knowingly 
contravened any provision of this Act may, cancel the license issued to the Agent 
under this section. „ . , 

Clause 38 was allowed to stand over till the next day pending efforts to evolve an 
agreed formula regarding an additional provision for the constitution oi provident 
fund for employees of insurance companies. The House agreed to the addition of 
the following as clause 38-A : 

38-A. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in the contract between an insurer 
and an insurance agent licensed under section 37 of the Act forfeiting or stopping 
payment of renewal commission, no insurer carrying on the business of life insurance 
in British India shall refuse payments of commission on renewal premia due to an 
insurance agent uuder the agreement between them by reason only of the termina¬ 
tion of his agreement except for fraud, provided such .agent has served the insurer 
continually and exclusively for at least ten years and provided further that after 
his ceasing to act he does not directly or indirectly solicit or procure insurance 
business for any other insurer. 

Clauses 39 to 42 having beeu already disposed of last week, the House passed on 
to 43 and agreed to the addition of two new sub-clauses thereto. One provided^ the 
supply to the policy-holder on application copies of questions and answers contained 
in his proposal and medical report, while the other ran as follows: No insurer 
shall after the commencement of this Act begin or after three years thereof con¬ 
tinue to carry on any business of insurance upon dividing principle that the benefit 
secured by the policy is not fixed but depends oithar wholly or partly on the 
results of distribution among policies maturing for payment within certain time- 
limits of certain sums: provided that in the case of an insurer who continues to 
carry on insurance business on dividing principle after the commencement of this 
Act he shall withhold from distribution a sum not less than forty per cent of the 
premia received during that year in three years so as to make up the amount 
required for investment under section 26 of this Act. 

clauses 44 to 50 were disposed of without amendment and the House adjourned. 

20 th. SEPTEMBER :A The President ruled to-day out of order Profmor Ranges 
amendment seeking to empower t local Governments that direct provision should bo 
made by Insurance Companies for provident fund for their employees. 

The question 'whether the amendment fell within the scope of the Bill was 
argued for nearly one hour before the President gave his ruling. 
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P. £. Janies raised the point of order and stated that the amendment 
^ the scope o! the Bill. He referred to previous rulings, holding that such 
aendments were out of order. 

Mr. Satyamurti contended that the amendment was in order and pointed out 
that, the scope of the Bill was to * regulate the business of insurance and this included 
regulating it as far as the employees were concerned. Ho referred to the dohafe on 
the Tariff BUI in 1934 when Mr. N. M. Joslii moved an amendment which intended to 
protect Labour in the industries concerned. 

Mr, M. 8, Aney argued that the Bill was not merely intended to consolidate but 
improve the insurance business. Further the Bill contained many new provisions 
which were not found in the old Acts such as the licensing of agents. The business 
of insurance could not be done with out of any,,consideration’for employees who were 
as much a part of if; as the employees. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai stated that modern legislation in other countries recognised, 
for instance, that housing accommodation for labour was a part of the conditions 
making; for sound working of certain industries. The Government of India also 
acted on the principle that provision of certain amenities to officials was part of 
the need to ensure sound and efficient administration. The question therefore was 
whether the atnendntent before the House did or did not relate to insurance 
business or rather was it unrelated to it. 

The President giving his ruling stated that the existing law relating to insurance 
did not contain any provisions for instituting provident fund for the benefit of 
employees of insurance companies. Ho did not say that provident fund did not 
have any relation to the business of insurance but the relation was a remote one 
and it could not by any means be said that amendments like this came within the 
scope of the Bill. 

Mr. James moved the next amendment to olause 53 with a view to restrict the 
Central Government’s power imposing reciprocal disabilities on non-Indian companies 
to the special requirements of the keeping of deposits or assets only. He said that 
the clause as now drafted would lead to unnecessary harrassmonfc of foreign 
companies. 

Sir Cowasjee Jahangir pointed out that if the powers of the Central Government 
? were thus restricted the Government would not be able to retaliate against a foreign 
country in which an Indian insurer for example was prevented from employing Indian 
clerks and officials. 

Sir N, N, Sircar said that it was wise to have full powers of retaliation as it 
could not be foreseen at present in how many other directions the Central Govern¬ 
ment might be called to act apart from the requirements of keeping deposits and 
assets. He therefore opposed the amendment. 

The House agreed to postpone till the next day further consideration of the amend - 
tmmt as Sir N. N. Sircar pointed out that an agreement might be reached after in¬ 
formal consultations among members. 

The House quickly disposed of sections up to 87, but agreed to postponement fill 
the next day for consideration of clause 86 defining mutual insurance company and 
co-operative insurance sooiety. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai's amendment to extend to mutual insurance societies 
the provisions relating to .'mutual Insurance companies and co-operative insurance 
societies was rejected. 

8 ir AT. N. Sircar pointed out that if mutual insurance societies were, as the mover 
stated, functioning without being registered either under the Companies Act or Co¬ 
operative Societies Act, thev were liable to a fine of Rs. 1,000 each. If, however, 
they were registered then the provision would apply to them, 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxem's amendment urging the addition of a sub-clause 2 to clause 
87 with the object of giving power to mutual insurance companies and co-operative 
insurance societies to issue debentures or raise loans up to Rs. 25,000 was negatived 
by 49 votes to 41. The Assembly then adjourned. 


Indo-Beixjsu Tiube Talks—Adj, Motion 

30th. SEPTEMBER After questions in the Assembly to-day the President in¬ 
formed the Blouse of the receipt of an adjournment motion from Mr. 8 . Satya - 
tmtrti regarding the refusal of the Government to give an undertaking that they will 
abide by the verdict of or even consult the Assembly before coming to any decisions 
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Tttto-Biitish trade negotiations which are at present being carried on in 
London* 

8 ir Sultan Ahmed argued that the motion was not urgent as tho subject matter 
had been before the House in the form of a question ana answer £for the last one 
year and there was even a resolution. Whether it was reached or not was not a is 
concern. He maintained that the matter was not urgent* 

Mr. Satyamurti urged that the matter became urgent when tho Commerce Mem¬ 
ber stated yesterday that tho Government had not made up their mind as to whetu- 
or to consult the House or abstain from doing so. Recently there had been alarm¬ 
ing rumoura of break-down of the Indo-British trade negotiations and in view ot 
the closing of the session and the inconclusive nature of the negotiations which were 
protractediy dragging on and in view also of the fact that the Assembly might not 
meet till the end of January next the matter was most urgent. 

The President , Sir Abdur Rahim ruled the motion out of order as the question 
had been before tho House in some form or other since September ‘ as \y^ ar * an 5 <l * 
that happened yesterday was a reiteration by the Commerce Member that the Gov¬ 
ernment had not oome to any conclusion whether to consult or not to consult the 
Assembly and, furthermore, constitutionally they were hot necessarily bound to 
consult the House. 

The Insurance Bat Debate (Contd.)* 

Clause 88 relating to tho definition of Mutual Insurance Company and Co-opera¬ 
tive Insurance Company or Society which stood over from yesterday was passed to 
day with the proviso moved by Mr. Thirumal Rao that Co-operative Life Insurance 
Societies in existence at tho commencement of this Act should bo allowed a period 
of one year to comply with the provisions of the Act. , , 

The House agreed to the addition among .miscellaneous provisions of a new 
Clause 97-A laying down that save and except where it was instituted by the super¬ 
intendent of insurance no proceedings under this Act against an insurer or any 
director, manager or other officer of the insurer should bo instituted by any persou 
unless he had obtained the previous sanction of the Advocate-General of the pro¬ 
vince where the principal place of business in British India of such insurer was 

The House transacted business after lunch quickly and disposed of up to clause 102, 
On the motion of Mr* Anantasyamm the following new clause 100A, was added : 
“Notwithstanding anything to the contrary contained in this Act, an insurer carry¬ 
ing the business of life insurance shall be at liberty to declare an interim bonus 
or bonuses to the policy-holders whoso policies mature for payment by reason of 
death or otherwise during the inter-valuation period on the recommendation of the 
investigating acthary made at the last preceding valuation. ’ 

The House passed another amendment of Mr. Anantasayanam to clause 101 
providing that rule or rules made by the Governor-General in Gonncil „ " av * 
force of law unless the same are previously laid on the table of both Houses of 
the Indian Legislature for a period of a month for modification m such a manner 
as it may think fit, 

Mr. Satyamurti , supported by Mr. Zafarali, said { that the Government had ample 
time between now and tne Delhi session, when the Bill would oome back from 
the Council of State* to frame these rules and place them before the Legislature, 
Mr. Susil Sen moved that the addition of the uonr clause be inserted after clause 
102, namely, that the Central Government may by notification m the official gazette 
exempt any insurer, constituted, incorporated or domiciled in an Indian otate, from 
the provisions of section 6 relating to deposits, or .from tho provisions of sub-section 
(1) of section 25 relating to the keeping of assets in British India either absolutely 
or subject to such conditions or modifications as may be specified m tho notification. 
Ho said that this provision was essential to protect British and Indian companies 

doing business in Indian States. _ , 

Mr. Anantasayanam urged that the Government should take care that companies 
were not started in Indian States with a view to evading insurance law in British 

Sir jV* N, Sircar having agreed that clause 103 delegated too wide powers to 
officers in provincial Governments, the House accepted Mr. L. A, Maitra s amend¬ 
ment deleting the following Clause “the superintendent- of insurance may delegate 
all or any of his powers and functions under part three to the officer appointee by 
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Cj tbf^J^tral Cover ament to exorcise in a province powers functions of the 
Superintendent of Insurance in relation to provident societies/' 

At the suggestion of Mr, 8. C . Sen and Mr, B . Das respectively the House 
agreed to the insertion of the following new clauses : “Nothing in this Act shall 
affect the liability to an insurer being a company to comply with the provisions of 
the Indian Companies Act. 1913, in matters not otherwise ‘ specifically provided by 
this Act. 

“Nothing in this Act shall apply to any trade union registered under the Indian 
Trade Unions Act, 1926”. 

“Each insurer registered under this Act shall deposit aud keep deposited wuh 
the Superintendent of Insurance copies of all forms of policy can tracts issued by 
him in India/* 

Mr. Satycmurthi withdrew his amendment seeking to lay down that all central 
and provincial governments, public bodies, etc, should insure with the Indian 
insurer on Sir N. N. Sircar informing him that the Qentral Government did not 
insure its property and local Governments were always at liberty to insure whom¬ 
ever they likod. * , . 

Mr. Satyamurti next moved that all protected and subsidised industries should 
place every class of insurance business other than life under the Indian insurer. 

Sir JV. N. Sircar opposed it on the ground that the Bill was not eveh remotely 
connected with the protection of Industries. 

The President promised to give a ruling on the next day and the House, 
]adjoumed, 

jUt. OCTOBER The President ruled out to-day Mr. & Satyamurtki'sk now 
clause to provide that no firm or company, foreign or Indian, shall be eligible for 
the benefit of any bounty, grant or subsidy payable out oi the Central or provincial 
revenues or of protection in any shape or form unless such firm or company agrees 
to place every class of insurance business other than life, with Indian insurance com¬ 
panies registered under the Act. 

The President pointed out that the existing insurance law contained no. provision 
akin to this and the Bill had nothing to do with the question of what class of insur¬ 
ance business was placed with a particular class of insurers. A. provision like this 
did not come within the scope of the Bill. 

The President ruled out of order Professor N, 0. Ranga s new clause to provide 
that employees of the Government, municipalities, Local Boards and public utility 
companies, should place their insurance only in provident fund societies and mutual 
or co-operative insurance companies. 

Prof Ban# q. moved an amendment that nothing in the Aot should prevent any 
provincial Government undertaking insurance business on permission uni subject to 
such conditions as might be prescribed by the Govemor-General-in-Counoil He 
urged that provincial governments should undertake on the contributory baste 
various kinds of insurance so that the State might gain the necessary experience and 
create a sufficiently large clientele so that in course of time the idea of insurance 
might spread throughout the country paving the way for complete nationalisation of 
insurance. This was essential because instead of huge profits insurance business 
was accumulating in the hands of a few individuals. They might accrue jto the 
Btate. 

fir. Ziauddin heartily supported the amendment and said the State was the 
proper authority which ought to bear losses of individuals by under-taking insurance, 

Sir JV. N. Sircar said that ho would have no objection if provincial governments 
conducted insurance business as provided in the India Act of 1935, but that for 
G o v a r n or - Gen ei al-i n-Co unci I to prescribe the method of business to be conducted by 
provinces was unthinkable. ■ .. , n 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir and Mr. Aney opposed while Mr. Saut.anara supported the 
amendment which was eventually negatived. 

On Mr. Satyamurtfs motion the House passed the following proviso to sub- 
clause one of clause throe : “Provided that nothing in this Act shall apply to any* 
insurance business carried on by the Government of Governors’ provinces/'. 

The House also accepted on Dr. DeskmuWs motion a new clause after clause one 
hundred to the effect that in cases whore a definite number of premiums is payable 
the policy of life insurance on which all premiums have been paid for three 
consecutive years shall acquire a guaranteed surreiidor value and notwithstanding any 
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/to the contrary shall not lapse by reason of non-payment of further ,—„ 
bat shall, notwithstanding such non-payment, be kept alive to the extent of 
its paid-tip value. , . J ,. t 

Aa explanation defines paid up value and mentions the exceptions to which the 
clause shall not apply. .... 

The House then passed rapidly through all the remaining amendments and con¬ 
cluded consideration of the Bill clause by clause and then adjourned. _ 


Securities Act Amend Bill 


Sir James Grigg , Finance Member, moved fto-day that the 
■ities Act be taken into consideration. Sir 


- Sfcul. OCTOBER * ..L__ t J M |L ™ 

Bill for amending the Indian Securities Act be taken into consideration, bir James 
explained that since the inception of the Reserve Bank there had not been full time 
work for the Controller of Currency and hence the decision to transfer the whole 
of his work to the Reserve Bank, In fact, since the Reserve Bank had started func¬ 
tioning the Controller of Currency had been engaged in the process of transferring 
his duties to the Reserve Bank. 

Sir. K. Santanam pointed out that if the post of the Controller of Currency had 
been abolished a year ago the Indian Exchequer would have vsaved a lot of money.. 
Tile Government had unnecessarily delayed the matter. 

Mr. Sriprakasa wanted the Reserve Bank to continue to keep money on the 
same terms as the Controller of Currency who gave interest without extra charge in 

the shapB of commission. , ^ .... 

Mr. B. Das wanted to know whether the Annual Report published by the 
Controller of Currency, which gave valuable information regarding Government's 
financial operations, would continue to be published and also whether the Finance 
Member and the Government would continue to have an adequate control over the 
Reserve Bank’s activities. , „ ™ ^ ^ lt 

Mr. N. G. Hanga associated himself with the demand of Mr. B. Das that the 
annual report should continue to be published. He was not in favour of transfer¬ 
ring so much power to the Reserve Bank, over which the Government did not have 
complete control , . _ ., , 

Mr. Avinashilingam Chetti wanted to know when the amendment to the rules 
would be carried oat. He hoped it would be done soon as otherwise the public 
would be put to great trouble. . , 

Bir James Grigg gave an assurance that the Government of India would have 
control over the Reserve Bank’s functions in the matter of currency and credit and 
proposed to regulate them by an informal agreement with the Bank. He hoped that 
would reassure the members who thought this Bill meant the lessening of control 
of tho Central Government. The Bill merely transferred certain routine functions 
regarding certain aspects of management of the public debt to the Bank. The 
Reserve Bank would issue an annual report on matters of interest in connection 
with currency and credit during the year. They had in fact already started doing so. 
The House accepted Sir James Grigg’s motion and passed the Bill 


Tub Insurance Bill Debate (Contd.) 

Before the House took up the third reading of the Insurance Bill, Mr. Bhulabhai 
Besot, Leader of tho Congress Party in the Assembly, asked for permission from 
the Chair to rectify what, he described as an inadvertment omission yesterday during 
the discussion on the amendments to move one relating to schedules for providing 
in the case of an insurer having his principal place of business outside British 
India, the expenses of management of total business need not be split up into 
several sub-heads if they are not so split up in his own country. 

The President ruled that it was too late for any amendment of this kind to be 
moved then. i , . 

Bir N. N . Sircar then moved without a speech that the Bill be passed. 

Sir Oowasji Jahangir pointed out that the impression convoyed by the Law 
Member that ’Indian general insurance companies were prosperous was incorrect and 
said that they were not doing well at all and as things stood there was little pros¬ 
pect of any great movement in their position. He referred to the considerable 
uneasiness existing among important insurance circles at the acceptance of the 
definition of chief agents, which nullified the effect of the provision limiting com¬ 
mission of insurance agents. If this definition stood it was certain that the Bill 
would be amended very soon. He paid a tribute to the Leader of tho House 
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had displayed great patience, great sense of justice.and on the whole remained 
‘‘stout Indian” 'and steered the Bill through when he was not in his health. 
Sir Leslie Hudson said the Bill in broad outline was a sound measure. It would 
certainly servo its main purpose, namely, of oleaning up _ the unsound and even 
dangerous position to wliion Indian insurance had reduced itself. It should also 
go far to ensure that, in future, insurance in India would develop on sound Janes, 
but while the general structure was good it contained defects. It was inevitable 
where an attempt was made to. reconcile two conflicting systems of legislation, namely, 
the Canadian and the English. He referred to many amendments which were at 
variance with sound insurance practice and of which further consideration was 
essential. He paid a tribute to the Law Member, about whom some hard things 
had been said (a voice: none in this House) but who had himself some hard 
words to say not only about mismanaging agents but about critics in almost 
every quarter of the House. “But let me say at once that we of this group recog¬ 
nise that even where he gave us hi3 hardest knocks he did so in what he sincerely 
believed to be in the best interests of India and Indian insurance and we accept 
them in the same spirit, for we have no right to expect nor do we expect special 
treatment or favours at the hands of the Government, since we do not spare the 
view of some members opposite that the Government of India seeks only to defend 
European interests at the expense of Indian interests. All we did expect to receive 
from the Law Member was fair hearing and equitable treatment and I say unhesi¬ 
tatingly we received both (cheers) and that not only from him, but from other 
members of the House. 1 * He also paid a tribute to Mr. Sushil Sen. 

. Mr. Satya?nurti referred to the difficulties under which the House worked, parti¬ 
cularly the absence of any procedure whereby copies of the Bill with all the amend¬ 
ments incorporated, could be made available to members so that they might have a 
whole conspectus of the measure. He suggested improvement of procedure to 

secure this end. He passed on to pay unstinted tribute of admiration to the great 
ability and industry of the Law Member. The Law Member had employed the 

dictum that ability was character, for ho could not do anything wrong consciously. 
“More than that t was pleased, here on the floor of the House, when he spoke as 
any Congressman would have spoken on protection of Indian rights against non- 
Indian rights. I trust it was not a lapse on his part, but I believe profoundly it 

was a genuine expression of feeling in his mind that as he sees day after day the 

inner workings of the Government of India, his heart is becoming changed and ne 
realises that if the best interests of the country are to be served, they should be 
served by Indians first and Indians last.” Be paid a tribute to Mr. Susml Sen and 
said if he could give a chit regarding the future Superintendent of Insurance, he 
would give it to Mr. Sen. JEfe also spoke appreciatively of some members of the 
Congress Party, particularly “the throe Mukheteers”, Messrs. Anantasayanam Iyengar, 
K, Sanatanam and Sami Venkatachellam Chetti. He referred to the Congress Party s 
acceptance of Clause 26, in which they put the most objectionable part of the 
Government of India Act, namely, that Britishers should be treated as Indians. It 
was a bitter pill to his Party to swallow, but they swallowed it because the Law 
Member had stated more than once that under the Government or India Act, il 
anv doubt arose regarding attempt to define Indian, non-Indian or United Kingdom 
insurers, it would be reserved for His Majesty’s assent. The *r a ? 

tho rood features of the Bill were such that they ought to eat the bitter pill, but 
hereminded tho European Group that Section 113 of the Government of India Act 
was not going to be permanently on the Statute Book if the Congress Party had 
their way and he would ask the European Group to take advantage of the tneuaiy 
section of 118 and not rely on the broken reed of section 113. 

Continuing Mr. Satyamurti said he had nothing to say with regard to managing 
agents beyond this that if after the abolition of managing agents, insurance business 
flourished in India, nobody would bo happier than himself. The success or otherwise 
of this legislation would however depend to a large extent on the Superintendent oi 
Insurance and he therefore hoped the best man would be appointed without . regard 
to racial and communal considerations. 

Sir H, I\ Mody said that this Bill had been wonderful from many points ef view. 
Young or old, Indian or foreign, weak oij strong companies alike had reasons to com¬ 
plain in the manner they had been dealt with. He did not know whether such damage 
was intended to be done to managing agents as had been done. He heard an insurance 
company was named the Genuine Insurance Company, whose Managing Agents were 
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6 mpany but after the passing of this t legislation there would neither bet 
^eniMe^InfiuraiiGe Company nor happy managing agents (Laughter). Ha was going 
liratmsQ all his insurer friends to close their shops and become policy holders 
(Laughter), He paid a warm tribute to Mr. B. C. Sen and Sir N. N. Sircar for pro¬ 
ducing this legislation and said ho had not seen Sir N. N. Sircar with a cap, but he 
had certainly added another feather to his cap (Laughter). 

Mr. M, 8. Aney thought that the measure might need radical modifications but 
deserve to be given a fair trial. Hard things had undoubtedly been said in the 
course of the debate particularly about “the unholy alliance” between the Congress 
and the Government on occasions hut they had been forgotten now. I hey only indi¬ 
cated how strongly the members felt. He himself was not afraid of joining hands 
with the Government if he thought it right, but the sight of the Congress and the 
Government voting together was startling enough. He paid a tribute to the Law 
Member in whom the ' House felt it had a leal Indian sitting on the Government 
benches. He also paid tributes to Bengal Members of his Party and Messrs. Amin- 
tasayanam Iyengar, K. Sautanam and S. Satyamurti. The Law Member last year 
expressed some doubt whether policy-holders were sufficiently organised to represent 
their standpoint but the speaker thought the Law Member himself had shown great 
regard for policy-holders and was their strongest supporter. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Demi thought that it might be felt the Bill would have been 
better if the views of each member had prevailed, Yet he thought the House had 
secured the common maximum and on that he tendered his felicitations to the Leader 
of the House. He paid a tribute to Mr. Sen and to tho Secretary of the Assembly 
and the staff who helped smooth working by efficieut collation of 2,000 odd amend¬ 
ments. As regards the charge of the Congress Party combining with tho Govern¬ 
ment, Mr. Desai said that he was not afraid of making ■ combination with anyone if 
he agreed with him. Ho confessed his sense of disappointment that he was unable to 
contribute as much as he could have done if the House had been a sovereign legisla¬ 
ture. Ho declared he was a pro-Indian first and last and if he spoke bitterly of 
Section 113 of the Government of India Act it was because it prevented him from 
being pro-Indian to the fullest extent. He did not make any apology for it. Who 
did not discriminate in his own interest, he asked ? Who would not feel bitter if 
his right to legislate iu his own country should be restricted in the manner that 
Section 113 sought to do ? Ho quite appreciated the European Group’s partiality for 
the principle of maximum publicity and no restrictions, but that y,was a principle 
which could be acted upon if Indian insurance had all the experience and resources 
that British business had built up. India, dominated and impoverished, could not 
accept it. He had learnt that in all legislative measures of this kind and in other 
things too, life was a matter of compromise. In that spirit they had worked on the 
Bill and in that spirit he commended it to the House. 

Sir N. & Strcar acknowledged the kind words said about him and said the most 
prominent feature of the nineteen days’ debate was the agreement regarding section 
JIB of the Government of India Act He had explained his difficulties to the House 
and appealed to them to postpone the struggle over that seotion for other occasions 
as. he did not want to wreck the Bill which was so necessary for placing Indian 
business on a sound footing and getting control over business of formica insurers. 
Many members had a hard struggle to give up the point of view on which they held 
strong views, and while he was glad his appeal had succeeded he recognised the 
sacrifice which had been made for saving the situation. The Law Member referred 
to the fear expressed by the European Group that the necessity of showing the life 
fund of Indian business would lead to British companies being compelled to t use only 
the Indian fund for bonus* to ^Indian policy-holders. That apprehension was 
unfounded and if in future an attempt was made to amend the Act so as to place 
such a restriction the Government would have no hesitation in opposing it. There 
was nothing to prevent foreign companies treating all policy-holders alike and declar¬ 
ing such bonus as was justified by their total life fund and nor. only the life fund 
in India. Such bonus would hot amount to dumping as it had been interpreted. 
Proceeding to deal with conflicting interests, namely, well-established Indian Com¬ 
panies, young companies, United Kingdom and non-United Kingdom Companies, 
Sir N, N. Sircar explained that eaoh bad gained some advantages and lost some 
demands. The well-established companies gained in the shape of control by registra¬ 
tion, licensing and powers of investigation given to the Superintendent, protection 
by prevention of entry of new foreign companies for twenty years, and powers of 
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on against foreign countries. Young companies gamed by the n * 

deposits from one lakh to fifty thousand and nine years for subsequent 


instalments o? deposit, exemption of the existing companies, 

working capital and allowance of extra ten per cent m the matfcu^of maxim 4 . 


capital ami allowance of extra ten per cent m 
mission. As regards the policy-holders the benefits conferred on them i C ; l>euSB 
fence on working capital to prevent policy-holders money hemg ntdised P oent 

deposits and life fauds made absolute security for policy high 

liabilities to policy-holders to be invested m gilt-edged ^by 

remuneration to managing agents barrad, prevention of friyotoas J« ■ • 

insurance companies after two years and non-forfeiture Of^pohpies after y 
and non-forfeiture of policies after premiums had been paid iotWMlfWC*- ,, 

The House agreed to the third roadtng amidst cheers and adjourned till * no ot * 


Mines Act Amend. Bill (Contd.) 


5th. OCTOBERSirlZhcmios £H^f, Gpmeroe ^ 

Mines Act Bill, as reported by the select committee, be taken into! consideration. 

He explained the principal changes made by the 00 . m “‘‘t e e |> 4 ,^S a ™5 
House that the rules proposed to be made were matters of teohmoal detail ana aw 
not constitute any invasion on the legislative powers of the Alouse. 88 

that the Bill should be expeditiously passed as the regulations were m«uit to fsave 
human life and that any avoidable delay in passing them was « nd ^ rab '® *•?“, the 
point of view of safety. He repeated the assurance that, . “ “ 1( P°^2l t u 1J 

committee which would set up to administer the rescue ^f' on ® w0l l f.* owners* 
one member of the mines inspectorate, two members representing the oolheiy owner , 
two representing the managers and two representing labour mtewbts. ^s tegaras 
the cost of the administrative machinery, the initial expenses for the '^ 'l'Ung and 
apparatus would be Ks. 95,000 and a recurring expenditure of Es. 3o,W. Ihe nrst 
year’s-expenditure would be Ks. 1,35,000. The cess of two piesf^JSSuJaWtWs 
be levied, therefore, was most reasonable He also reiterated the 
Bill did not represent the sum total of the Governments decisions on the lepoit o 
the Coal Mining Committee. 


PrnffMtnr Ranaa suDDorting the motion, asked for an assurance that, in oaso 
the^representation^of mine-owners and managers increw^, * PWJggoMg. “«Mg 
would 'he made in the renresentation of miners also. He also asked tnat me ruieo 
mad a nnd er Gm * Act sho uidbe placed o n the table of the House for opinion to be 
^nrcssed tweo'n Hp wanted the House to guard against a repetition of the 
experience of the Tea Cess and Coffee Cess Committees on which members of foreign 

“"gfSr/ffi"; Mr. Raw «... *. » = »* “ 

Knit".'?'?.?, 'araffi? bSA'Ht. s. —“a.* 3 w 

in older lo .licit public; cMticim and. the ™m o< the interests "“•* n " d - 

The motion was passed and the House took up oontral rescue 

Mr k Santanam moved an amendment to provide that .ne central res 
efations shall have an adequate representation of workers in the mines concerned. 
Ho said that the Industries Member had already F^ 1 ® ^ed 

the House that two Labour representatives would be appointed, but|,tno speaxor wanteu 
a specific statutory provision in this matter. 

After some discussion which was continued inform^ly during the lunchoon 
in+xart/iii Mr ^frntnnam withdrew his amendment and agreed to tiio amonameni/ 
mived bv Mr. SSS^to the dSt that the authorities charged with the manage- 
meni of the central rescue stations should include representatives oi owners, 
managers and miners belonging to the mines concerned. The House accepted the 
amendment. 


UUVUUUOflV. * 

Another amendment moved by Dr ,P. N. Banerjee ‘to ‘ ® 

pies to throe was negatived. Mr. Banerjeo urged *■*nendfturo from the 
incurred from Government revenues and only the reouiring expenamirj nom tn 

cess, which in that case could be easily reduced.. limit which would 

Sir Thomas Steioart explained that six pies was the uppei limit wmen yjnjju 
not be enforced uniformly in all the areas, At present only two pies would be 

charged in the Jharia and Raneegunj areas. . H , at . th( . r ,. [os mad0 

Mr Ramnarain Sinah moved an addition to the proviso tnac tno rules raaao 
under "the Act shall not come into force until they have beon placed on the table of 
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MILITARY MANOEUVRES BILL 


■&L 


,e Houses of the Centra! ' Legislature at least for a month while they 
P 6 n and have heen approved b.y resolutions of both Houses . 

Mr. Abdul Q uni yum, Mr. Ghiasuddm, Mr. Ihirumal Rao. Mr. tiadgil, Mr. Anoy 
and Mr. George Joseph supported the amendment. l1fi , ¥( , r0 

Sir Thomas Stewart opposed the amendment, pointing out. r „ u J® s nf fl® 

mainly of a technical nature and were not likely to trench on the powers of 

^Tlwmnendmout waS pressed to a division and rejectedI by 49I votesi to 44 

Mr. Bhulabhai Deiai, speaking after Sir Thomas Stewarton %.Rarn *»«“ 
Singh’s amendment, referred to Lord Hewart’s dictum that the Civil Sertmes and 
permanent set vices were getting too much power and Mtb» too 
that power. They were also getting fond of anybody who supported the^ote. 
that power and disliked those who wished to restrict the exercise of Buoh unres- 
trioted power. Ho said that the House had no alternative but to suppoit the 
amendment. The Bill was finally passed. 


Patna University Act Amend. ‘Ban 

Sir Q. S. Bajpai then moved consideration of a Bill to further amend the 
Patna University Act (1917) with a view to rectifying certain anamohes resulting 
from*the'se^paration of Orissa. Section 11 of the Patna University Ao as adoutJ 
by the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order (1917), had the 
effect of extending the jurisdiction of Patna University to the i^OrM^S| R 

stood on April l, 1937 and consequently removing jurisdiction of Andhra Uniyeisity 
over the areas which were transferred to that province from the_ Madras I residency. 

Mr. B. Das urged the establishment of a separate Orissa University. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti raised a constitutional point, namely, the jurisdiction of the 
Assembly to amend the Patna University Act, and for nearly an hour several 
lawyer members of the Assembly, including Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Sir N. N. bircai, 
Mr. Asaf Ali and Mr. Sanatanam, discussed the point. The House then adjourned. 


6 th. OCTOBER :—Sir 0. j S. Bajpai , Education Secretary, made ai statemeiif 
regarding his motion for consideration of the Patna University Act Amendment du. . 
Sir Girijcrtankar said that tbo Government did not now consider the view they 
had taken in regard to the Bill to be right and that therefore they had decided to 
withdraw it. The House granted leave to withdraw the Bnh 


CU U41CI J 

be adequately protected. Ho 
relations between the military 
day when the army in India, 
the people, might be regarded 


Military Manoeuvres Bill (Contd.) 

Mr. Sriprakam , resuming his speech on the Military Manoeuvres Bill providing 
facilities for Military Manoeuvres and for field firing mid artillery , practice, pleaded 
that the legitimate rights and privileges of landlords 
hoped that the Bill, when enacted, might improve the 
ana the civil population and would angur a happy 
instead of being regarded as an army for terrorising 

an army for the protection of the people. f ,, 

Mr. A, Ayyangar , on a point of order, argued that further progress of the Bi 
was barred bv the fact that the sanction of the Governor-General under the new 
Act had not'boon obtained. He pointed out that sanction had been obtained under 
the old Government of India Aot when the Bill was introduced in the last bimla 
session, but since then certain specified parts of the now Government of India. Act 
had come into operation, requiring the Governor-General^ motion for any measure 
like the present dealing with compulsory acquisition or modification of rights of land, 
Mr. G. H. Spence , Legislative Secretary, stated that no compulsory acquisition of 
land was involved. He contended that sanction was required only when the BUI 
was introduced, and Mr. Ayyangar had admitted that such sanction had been 
obtained No farther sanction was needed now for the further stages of the Bill. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai argued that the Governor-General s sanction under the old 
Aot did not cover all the stages or all the provisions of the Bill. He declared that 
it did not cover compulsory acquisition of land which the Bui entailed. He pointed 
out that the Privy Council had recently held that any interference with land, such 
as contemplated by the Bill, was certainly tantamount to a modification of the rights 

The Pf&sid&ni upheld the contention that the sanction obtained at the time of 
introduction was sufficient and that no fresh sanction was necessary. Bo did not 
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go into the larger question, important though it was, whether the Bill was 
^"which modified the rights * property in land. 

Mr. Desai rose to a second pyint of order and argued that the Central Legisla¬ 
ture had no power to enact any Jaw modifying rights in or over land situated in 
provinces and the Bill was therefore ‘ultra vires’ of the House. 

Mr. O. H, Spence submitted that this point bad been considered by the Chair 
and was oovered by the ruling given on the previous point of order. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and others declared with considerable heat that the point 
Was not covered by the ruling. Mr. Desai explained his point of order once more 
and added that two ways were open to the Government to deal with the Bill, 
namely# split it into two, the first regarding the field of manoeuvres and the other 
regarding land. He had not concluded when at 4 o’clock the House took up the 
adjournment motion. 

Protest against Dumping or Europeans 

The adjournment motion of Mr. Shamlal regarding the appointment of Mr. B P. 
Chambers as Chief Commissioner of Inoome Tax in India on a monthly salary of Rs, 
2,500 to Rs. 3,000, was carried by 59 votes against 42 amid loud cheers. 

Mr. Shamlal , in course of his speech, said that Mr. Chambers was at present get¬ 
ting in England only £400 (about Rs, 500 monthly) and he asked what was the justi¬ 
fication of appointing him on such a huge salary. Quoting the duties of the officer 
he mentioned the income tax report and emphasised that several officers were avail¬ 
able in India itself to perform such duties which was in no way of a technical 
character. Tho fact that the finances of eleven huge Indian provinces were now 
administered by Indian Ministers drawing a much lower salary was in itself a good 
reason to believe that a suitable officer was available in India itself. Ho made an 
emphatic protest against the exploitation of India in such a manner and the dumping 
of Europeans at every conceivable opportunity. 

Sir James Grigg intervened in tne debate early. He was constantly interrupted 
and the Chair had to warn members several times not to interrupt him. Sir James 
Grigg said that one of the disadvantages of dealing with the motion which was 
based on information obtained from illicit sources was that the information was not 
quite accurate. Continuing, the Finance Member explained that the Government, 
as the House was already aware, were engaged on the task of overhauling the 
income tax machinery, both as regards law and as regards administration. Their 
objects were to make the law fairer as between the tax-payer and tax-payer and 
as between the.poorer and the rich and diminish, as far as possible, the opportunity 
for illegal evasion which now existed. The second object was to increase the yield 
of income tax. He hoped their efforts would result in a considerable yield so that 
they might be able to allot to the provinces substantial grants as recommended by 
the'Niemoyer Award. 

The Finance Member wished to assure the House that this had all along been 
one of the main motives in his mind, and it was an extremely thankless task. It 
had been a matter of common admission that the Indian income tax machinery 
had not kept pace with the growth of and complexity of the task thrown upon them 
and its structure bore obvious traces of provincial origins. The Government thought 
that their object could best be achieved by appointing on a temporary basis an 
officer with experience of the English income tax system which was certainly the 
best in the world. Sir James said that the Government discovered, after an 
exhaustive review of the field of appointment in India, that they could not discover in 
India an officer with the requisite qualification if there had been such an officer, 
he would have been appointed. e __ . , , 

Sir James Grigg said that he had personal knowledge of Mr, Chamber s work 
both in England and India and he could say that no better person could be found 
for the work. He was satisfied that they were offering to pay no more than it was 
required as his taking up the appointment in India would interrupt his career in 
England, entailing loss of pension and other considerations in England. At the end 
of three years (not five years as stated in the motion) the provinces could be getting 
substantial and enhanced allocation of funds. One of Mr. Chamber’s main task 
would be to train a successor to himself in India. Concluding his speech Sir James 
Griggs referred to what he called ’‘unauthorised and premature leakages of informa¬ 
tion through the disloyal and despicable habit of some Government servants. He sazd 
that the information on which the resolution was based must have been derived by an 
unauthorised source, and tho Finance Member wished to make a personal appeal 
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Lblo members not to countenance “this disloyal; and despicable lmbit^ 

*<§* e ^ !ained that he 

fet insianle from disdosTes by Government, servants. The House then adjourned. 


Military Manoeuvres Bill (Conid.); 

7 ,i nrTOBBR —The Assembly adopted to-day Mr. Ogilvie'a motion for cousi- 
: 7tb- °V:P B Mn iii»rv Manoenvres Bill and agreed to take up the amendments 

5? r feiffS srjtfs >» —. ***& »<«*. —> 

being made available to him. 


Workmen’s Compensation Amend. Biel 
Sir nomas Stewart moved that the Bill amending the Workmen's Compensa- 

»“'!* &»««"«-,i",£rS,°»o‘S rS»o»ia b. di.ou»«i thuomMr 

„ s ansasS' <* *» *«* ~- w 

" l '?h. e mo“Jii 0 lS? b i“Ss U» Bill to ■ soleot oommitteo wis p«awi 


Drugs Import Regulation bill 

KMS« S oliL 1 ■'«% “.S"ol..o «h. impo/tol -b.rdt.go. * n. « 

,b, £“S 3 IjgSsS^ 

esseut.al m tlm matter. nforme d Mr. Boyd that the Central Government had 

sl 2tSff^^£S^FSSm 

Board. The motion was thereupon passed. 


♦ Railway Lubilitibs 

Si, *«, arm »«t r «i. ;•»«»» “2 h V"iid'T.?T.t WS 

Governor-General- in-Council that railway 5;®!. ?87 (1) of tho Government of India 

AP^^l ^h^^mim^thei^in^referred 0 ^^) 1 vMer is earher, to renay to the 
Aot, 1935, ot the sum • r ad j aQ state-owned railways tne balance 

depreciation reserve f “ u ^ Q o? a ‘f ta , a s ttiken from the fund to meet railway deficits 
outstanding on April 1.1937, of loan *“.® .. daQ under the resolution of this 


^standing on April 1. BH7, ot l0 “ h “"V™ da9 und9r the resolution of this 

April 1 , Ml, - 


or 

AsseraV, _ - . } - 

ending March 3L 1937. t r0 ™ t he amendments moved to the original 

Sir James Qrrgg stated that judging worn tne a depreciation fund and 

resolution, proposing to wipmg off both setsi o: au a * Mr. Satyamurthi’s 

to general rovenues two lines ot «£oni emged. Ui shouW be can lled and t( , 

sahs&zx >»*• ">• ”™“ s ■ 
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miiy outstanding but as a first charge' 01 ? e twee1T the ScvUa and’charfbdeB of these 
was an attempt to steer the middle •£> the morator5um of three 

^Tborihe^rre 6 ^! FtV understood that the resolution was acceptable to all 

P<l ‘Mr.' Bhulabhai Desai said aa tho^r > °^hoSd hav *“6 

proposal that the federal ra y orores of arrears were oonoerned, or that 

rot rid of its obligations so far as 60 odd orores or airea were working 

this authority should bo able to say railway authority should accept the 

very well indeed. It was much better that tne runway au j ^ tw0 itemB o[ 

the - ' position so far as capital valuation ca Sf'to a certain extent be checked, 
arrears, so that their career of extravagance k nlace, neither of these 

The Opposition mentioned that whenever a «/^“e the order of the day and the 
items should not be omitted. Moratorium 1 _ „ but jt was undeistoood as 

ablution in effect came to a moraorlum for railways but itw ^ 
part of .the resolufionjhat^ ^ibutioM Jo J»» P r ™ au the80 two items 0 f debt 


rvart of the resolution tnai uuuuiuuuvuo w 
Kd that when amounts to the Provinces! 

would be acknowledged as a / r ?P 0r f A ebt ci ° r0 umstanoe8 under whioh the House had 
Mr. M. S. Aney referred to the circumstances uuum ^ on0 Qf th0 ,. oasons 

reluctantly agreed to . the se^ration^ coi“^““oertJin‘amount was fixed as oontri- 
which had weighed with the Hor^e was that a cerm arreara 0 f these con¬ 
dition to the general revenues. The pioposal to wip of the rB ii ways were 

tribution only meant that the mistake madle by those “®^ tion before the House 

UUM&SVC & “S “ a to ” “■ " r ” l ” ed ” 

give his consent to it. 

The resolution was passed. 


Economic Adviser’s Appointment—Adj. Motion 
The Assembly carried, by . 33 votes to 45, • f y a 1 * Economic J ° Advisor 

lotion regarding the appointment of ^f. ttrego^ as ^ 

> the Government of India. ^f^ f a T B f Q reK ory. He declared that it must 

uestirn of policy and?‘“® s 0 -? f wk ioh handed 5 over functions to experts and 

a a weak and demoralised Go verson twhlch^n ana l^ the GoVfJtumen t of India. 

must be a poor oou&y and help her. in her 




Pill VIUVWN. UUO ut A iUh V* ,v O-"rf .T 

fccouuk ............ r’ l ; "Viia "‘Manner of uncritical acceptance of economic 

ratings in which he spoke of the danger oi tab , 0 t0 8ir James Gngg. 

tanning.” The speaker asked if these wwe views oc i agaat0S 0 f Manchester, 
urthermore, PWWL^ manyj Smatfon^God save ludja’' ex* 

ie one enemy of India. Witti virig^ wa3 trying to handicap the 

iaimed the speaker. He asked why Sir Jamos j g D {orei | Q 6xpe rts the country 
uture Federal Ministers ^hexperts^f W* a |Yn&liectaa, ho nesty rnd if on a study 
ad enough experience . If Prof. Giegory naa rstio a n that would happeu 

at S a K.td'S°m«ri & >«» *« *» s*.wa» 


ouia do ui«t uci trwudu .am nr “ who oaa salve the poverty of 

, ._infaT'Dftfc! nf Rnfflar J . 


s oouua W UO ~ ■ 

10 country” (cheers). nmaiiy an AiETverv stage with those of India and 

ho economic interests of appealed to the House before it dm- 

Sir James Grigg ®?P 1 2 [ 1 “ 0d aid th t ? at f th0 tlO Government had come to the conclusion 
iregory’s qualifications’ He said that the oovex , q India at thf) pr03 eat 

lat men with these qualifications were dQns tbe Government contem- 

oment. Apart from Prof. ^ 0g ^ atry q a 8 “ ma il economic department of the 

■“> -- “ • 

on-Indian. The Assembly then adjourned mm die. 
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e Bengal Legislative Assemly 

Budget Session—Calcutta—29th. July to 30th. September 1937 

Financial Statement for 1937-38 

The Budget Session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly under the new Constitu¬ 
tion, which commenced in Calcutta on 29 th. July 1937, had an exciting start. When 
the Finance Minister, the Hon. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar rose to present the 
Budget estimates, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, the Leader of the Opposition,, raised 
a point of order, taking exception to Mr. Barker “inflioting a written speech on the 
House.’* 

Mr. Bose held that such a practice was contrary to the standing orders and 
rules under the new Constitution and also against the convention obtaining’ in the 
British Houses of Parliament which deprecated reading a written composition? 

The Speaker, Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque , while unwilling to encourage such 
a practice generally, ruled the Minister to bo in order, stressing that a distinction 
should be made botween an ordinary speech and a financial statement. 

In the course of his budget speech, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker said: u The 
decision of the Congress to accept office in six provinces has indeed come at a 
crucial moment. At a time when nervous hesitation or unhelpful opposition might 
have robbed the country of a great opportunity, the premier political party in the 
country has shown that it prefers to bo ou the side of service and constructive 
endeavour. It would have been disastrous if the Congress had not risen to the 
occasion through wise statesmanship and political sagacity. The remedy for deficien 
cies in our Constitution lies not in keeping at arnrs length but in discovering and 
removing the obstacles that appear in our task of mass uplift. To-day, I am happy 
to feel that all over India urgent problems of national reconstruction are being 
essayed by popular Ministries in full enjoyment of the support and inspiration of 
popular assemblies. If all of us now move in step undaunted by the heavv task 
that lies ahead and determined to grapple the problems that confront us, I feel sure 
that wo shall not only succeed in achieving something for the economic welfare 
of the people but also make considerable progress in our march towards our 
political goal . 

u The problems that loom very large in our national economy to-day are to no 
small extent the result of inadequate attention given to them in the past, although 
the benefit of past wisdom and past endeavour is always present in some measure 
As the problems all over the country are similar and equally onerous. I look for¬ 
ward to the prospect of a constant interchange of ideas among the responsible 
Ministers of different provinces. This will not only be a great help iu finding spin* 
tiona for some of our problems but will also pave the way for an effective tackling of 
many of our wider problems of an all-India character by the Government at the 
Centre when Federation becomes an accomplished fact. I personally feel that it is 
in the broad national interest that an attempt should be mad© as early as possible 
by nationalist parties of every shade to get down to brass tacks, to turn from the 
familiar methods of agitation and acousation to genuine introspection on a national 
scale, to examine our resources in men and material and to marshall them for the 
achievement of our common aim.’* 

Continuing, the Finance Minister said : “On 1st April there occurred not only a 
vital change in the constitutional position, but also considerable changes in our finan¬ 
cial position and prospect We have to a large extent gained financial autonomy 
vis-a-vis the Government of India. Our control over the finances of the province 
has greatly increased and the actual financial position at which the new regime 
commences is better than it has been for many years. It is an auspicious omm 
that the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy in this province coincides with the 
emergence for the first tim© after ten years, fof an appreciable surplus of revenue 
over current expenditure. The extent of the improvement that has occurred in our 
financial position as a result of the constitutional changes will be better understood 
if we compare our present position with that during the last sixteen years unde? 
the Meston Award.” 

lfi 
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.. x Joutiauing, he said: “With the inauguration of the new Reforms, however, the 
‘ Situation has undergone a considerable change. Our debts to the Centra amounting 
in total to eight-crores and forty one lakhs of rupees, inclusive of deficit borrowings 
as they stood on 31st March, 1936, were cancelled on the basis of the Niemeyer 
report. This has reduced our annual expenditure on interest alone by Rs.. 23 lakhs. 
And our share of the jute export duty has been raised from 50 to 62 and a half 
per cent, resulting in increasing our immediate resources by about Ra. 45 lakhs. 
The Niemeyer settlement is no doubt a great improvement on the Meston Award 
in providing the much needed financial relief to Bengal. Even so, it has not met in 
full the legitimate claims pressed by her for distribution of the whole of the net 
proceeds of the jute duty among the jute-growing provinces. We shall, of course, 
continue to press for the whole and, under Section 140 of the Act, the whole can 
be given to us either by order of His Majesty in Council or by an Act of the 
Federal Legislature.” 

After referring to certain other ohanges in the financial position by the inaugir 
ration of Provincial Autonomy, Mr. Sarker said: “That any part of the public 
revenues should be kept outside the control of the Legislature is doubtless a quali¬ 
fication of the principles of representative Government and particularly of popular 
control over the publio purse. For a removal of this qualification we must await 
the realisation of full self-government, to which the present Reforms are admittedly 
but a step. But it serves no useful purpose to exaggerate the practical significance 
of this limitation.” 

Continuing, the Finance Minister said : “There is one more financial implication 
of the constitutional change that occurred last April. In pursuance, again, of the 
Niemeyer proposals the Government of India placed at our disposal Ra. 98 lakhs to 
start with as our opening balance for specific purposes. In the first place, Rs. 25 
lakhs were placed to our credit in the Reserve Bank, this being the minimum 
balance we are required to maintain in the Bank. Secondly, we have been given 
Rs. 24 lakhs in cash in treasuries, this being the amount of loose cash outside our 
banking account which has been estimated to be required for working purposes, in 
the tills, as it wore, of our treasury officers. Thirdly, we have been given an unspent 
balance amounting nearly to Rs. 48 and three-fourth lakhs, of funds oreatecl and of 
grants obtained for specific purposes. The House will, therefore, notice that the 
whole of opening balance of Rs. 98 lakhs is earmarked for specific purposes.” 

“The year 1935-36, according to the budget estimates, was to have closed with, a 
revenue deficit of about 98 lakhs. Actually it closed with a deficit on revenue 
account of 4 lakhs. Expenditure wa3 below estimate by 19 lakhs, while receipts were 
46 lakhs above estimation and 44 three-fourth lakhs above those of 1934-35. 
“Stamps” contributed 10 lakhs of this increase, Betting and Amusement taxes, one 
lakh, Electricity Duty and Tobacco tax, 16 lakhs, Jute Duty, 9 lakh.s. The improve¬ 
ment was due partly to the new taxation measures adopted in 1935, but mostly to 
economic recovery.” 

The Finance Minister said that the revised 
account for the year 1936-37 was higher than the 
lakhs and that the revised estimate of receipts oa 
lower than the original estimate. 

Coming to the budget estimates for 1937-1938, the Minister said : “On the 
receipts side we expect a total revenue of twelve crores and fifty-five lakhs of rupees. 
This marks an improvement, of Rs. 60 lakhs over the revised estimates for the pre¬ 
vious year. Forty-five lakhs of rupees out of this aro due to increase in our share 
of the export dutv on jute,, As for the remaining Rs. 15 lakhs* the estimate has 
been framed on the basis of expectation of larger yields from stamps, excise and 
land revenue. It is hoped that the economic recovery" whioh was visible last year 
will maintain its progress throughout the ourreut year and enable these heads of 
revenue to make a better showing. An improvement of three lakhs of rupees has 
been provided for under stamps; another three lakhs of rupees under excise. Under 
land revenue we expect our improvement to be six lakhs of rupees owing to heavy 
settlement recoveries/ 1 

Referring to proposals for expenditure, the Minister said, “We provide for expen¬ 
diture on revenue account of twelve crores and twenty-one lakhs of rupees, which 
is Rs„ 29 half lakhs more than the revised estimates for 1936-37. This, however, does 
not fully indicate the improvement on the expenditure side. The revised estimates 
for last year embrace items of expenditure which do not reour in this year’s expen¬ 
diture. Most important of these are Rs. 12 lakhs for reduction of debt, Rs. 29 lakhs 


estimate of receipts on revenue 
estimated figures by Rs. 44 half 
capital account was Rs. 42 lakhs 
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est charges and Rs. 8 half lakhs for the last general election,, If 
is made for these, it will ba seen that we propose to spend on revenue 
Rs. 89 lakhs more than what was spent last year under normal heads.” 

“A special reference may bo made to such increases in expenditure as have been 
entailed by the constitutional obanges. The enlargement of the legislature and the 
addition of an Upper Chamber have involved an additional expenditure of 1 and half 
lakhs and the setting up of the Public Service Commission, 1 lakh. The new re¬ 
forms have also imposed on the provincial revenues a liability for expenditure to the 
extent of 16 lakhs on aooount of interest charges on State Provident Funds”. 

Proceeding, Mr. Sarcar said : “The estimates contemplate that the year will 
close with, a surplus revenue account of nearly Rs. 34 lakhs this year. And if wo 
take into account the opening balance of Rs. 98 lakhs, the increased expenditure of 
Rs. 89 lakhs and the surplus itself, it will be seen that the improvement in our 
finances though not, of oourse, in our recurring income, may be computed at over 
two crores of rupees. This is a position from which the * Government, circums¬ 
tanced m we are. should feel happy to make a start. 

“It is no small advantage that we are now starting with a clean slate, with no 
loans outstanding and no interest charges forming part of our normal recurring ex¬ 
penditure. As soon as we are assured of an adequate and recurring surplus revenue 
account, wo shall be in a position to raise Joans of some magnitude to fiuanoe com¬ 
prehensive sohemes of national welfare.” 

Mr. Barker also hinted at the renewal of five taxation measures, which were 
adopted in 1935 and which are due to expire in 1938. 

The Minister said that a scheme for setting up a machinery for conducting edu¬ 
cative propaganda amongst the masses were receiving very careful attention from the 
Government and it was proposed to set up a commission to go thoroughly into the 
various aspects of the question of the land system in Bengal, such as the effect of 
the system of sub-infeudatiou of economio holdings, the incidence of rent payable 
by the agriculturist, the narrowing down of intermediary interests, the possibility of 
methods of State acquisition of proprietory interests through the grant of compen¬ 
sation, and various other allied questions and a sum of fifty thousand rupees had 
been set apart for the purpose. 

After outlining his budget proposals, Afr. Barker made a few observations relating 
to the general position of the province and the problems facing it. “It will be gene¬ 
rally agreed that in all the ameliorative measures which the Government of the 
Province will take in hand, the main, if not the sole, objective should be the better¬ 
ment of the condition of the masses. Let me and in fairness that in making the 
masses the beneficiaries of Government’s solicitude, the classes will bo showing not 
so much a selfless altruism as an enlightened self-interest. For, whether in the 
political or economic or cultural sphere, oar progress is hampered by tho fact that 
oar national life is muddled and poisoned at ice fount by the backward conditions of 
the masses. Tho need then is to resurrect the average man who in this pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural country is a cultivator.” 

“Though agriculture is the mainstay of our people, the cultivator too often finds 
hits occupation unromunerative under present conditions. The cultivator is in faoi 
the weakest link in the economio chain. And due to this penurious state of the 
workers in the biggest industry of the land, the co-operative movement, which 
depends primarily on the credit-worthness and solvency of tho cultivator, has made 
conspicuously little headway, Nor have industrial and commercial activities provided 
the much-needed relief against the uneconomic pressure on land. This has been due 
to a large extent to a traditional preference for investment in land on the part of 
those who by virtue of their resources should have taken the initiative in industrial 
and commercial enterprise. The opportunities of industrial development have there¬ 
fore been more readily seized by more enterprising immigrants from other provinces. 
Even so, there is still a conspicuous lack of balance between agriculture and other 
aspects of our economic life. This lack of industrial enterprise haB necessarily 
narrowed the scope for employment, particularly for the educated middle-class. 

'The primary condition of our eoonomic progress is the restoration of the cultiva¬ 
tor to the position of an efficient and solvent factor of production. The efficiency 
depends on the extent to which we are able to release him from his present 
handicaps and to better equip him for the improvement of his condition. And his 
solvency can only follow the provision of adequate relief from the various burdens 
weighing on him.” 
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fling to the problem of educated middle-class unemployment, he said : u The 
Government by the expansion of their beneficent activities according to their 
resources caw no doubt give employment to some of the employed but not to an 
extent likely to absorb unemployed educated youth. The expansion of governmental 
activity in any direction must necessarily mean more employment. Thus if free 
primary education is introduced or technical education extended or public health 
organisations extended, this will in every instance mean the employment of a fairly 
large number of young men* Apart from such direct help, however, the Government 
can also help to enlarge the avenues of employment by undertaking public works on 
a larger scale. As a matter of fact the Government are considering many such 
sohomds. Bod, while this would undoubtedly lead to better opportunities for employ¬ 
ment, there should be in the Province an adequate machinery through which the 
expansion of State activity would be reflected in benefits accruing to our unemployed 
young men. If, for instance, the Government decide to build a number of bridges or 
construct more roads, buildings and canals, etc., the full benefit will not accrue to 
us if the award of tho contract has to go to any firm outside Bengal, or if we have 
to get our labour from one province, our skilled artisaus from another and other 
employees from somewhere else* I may mention in this connection that there is too 
often an unreasonable prejudice in the minds of our people against certain classes 
of work. One has only to think of the many avenues of employment even in the 
existing conditions which Bengal has virtually thrown away to the people of other 
provinces to realise how our whole attitude to work needs a speedy and a radical 
revision. I may tell the honourable members that the Government are considering 
the appointment; of an officer to investigate thoroughly into the question of the 
opportunities offered by the various channels of employment which are now occupied 
by men from other provinces and to see what help the Government can render to 
gradually fit our young men for such occupations. The Government can also help 
to widen the scope of employment by stimulating industrial and trade activity. 
Ultimately the solution for unemployment must lie in an expansion of the economic 
activities'of the country/" •' / 

The Governor’s Addresk 

lu the course of his address to the joint session of the Legislature, H. E. Sir 
John Anderson , the Governor referred to the question of detenus and 
stressed the Ministers’ and Governor’s responsibility in this matter. He did not 
expect any conflict of policy and went on to say 

u But you are entitled to know what would happen in case this kind of conflicts 
which, in spite of all efforts on both sides proved irreconcilable, were unfortunately 
to arise., In that unhappy event, which I refuse to contemplate as within the region 
of probability, the Governor’s view would undoubtedly prevail, subject to his ulti¬ 
mate responsibility to Parliament. The Ministers would thereupon become entitled to 
make a public statement of their position showing the extent of the oonfliot and how 
it had arisen. That is a state of things, which arising on an issue of such intrinsic 
importance I should regard as a great public misfortune and which I would certainly 
strain every effort to avert. It would be a misfortune in its constitutional reactions. 
It would be no less a misfortune I would venture to observe, from the standpoint of 
all those of whatever political persuasion, who are anxious to see normal conditions 
restored as speedy as possible throughout the Province. t 

u For it is clear that a sustained and reasoned policy involving no independent 
action by the Governor and no divergence of opinion between Ministers themselves— 
a policy^ moreover, in pursuit of which, the Ministers, in the discharge of their duty 
to the Province, may justifiably appeal for the co-operation of prudent men among 
all sections of the community—it is clear that such a policy can achieve far more 
and achieve it more swiftly, more successfully and without the risk of adverse 
reactions than would be possible, if an attempt at appeasement were so far to mis¬ 
carry as to be itself a cause of tension and discord. 

“I will not elaborate further. I plead for goodwill and sympathetic understanding 
on the part of all who may be called upon to pronounce responsible judgment in 
this grave matter. I would only add with all earnestness and humility that I should 
bo a happy and proud man, if after five and a half strenuous and difficult years, 1 
could leave the shores of India with the confident belief that the time was not far 
distant when this Province of Bengal would no longer present any of the unenviable 
features which for more than one generation has distinguished it from other Provinces 
in India.” 
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iarhm to the profound changes which have come across, his i 
&/Hts Excellency said, “'Hereafter, the -Minister?; will he solely xesponsi 
" representatives of the people for every legislative measure that may be 
submitted by the Government lor enactment in either Chamber assembled hero 
to day. That; statement, which I make without qualification, 1 believe to be abso¬ 
lutely true and ft is in my view an accurate index of the extent to which respon¬ 
sibility has been transferred from the Governor to the representative Ministry/’ 

Referring to financial matters, Sir John Anderson said, “Under the present Cons- 
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the Ministers, formerly the Governor, 
gave or withheld his prior consent to 


titntioh, responsibility for Finance vests in 
in exercise of his personal responsibility., „ 
every measure introduced by any member of the Legislative Council which affected 
the finances of the Province. In now giving or withholding that consent, the 
Governor personally has no greater voice than he has in the initiation of the policy 
for which expenditure is to be provided. 

“I know of no financial provision likely to be laid before you for which the 
Governor in his discretion is responsible other than that required for certain salaries 
provisionally fixed, pending their determination by the Legislature, lor the adminis¬ 
tration of the Chittagong hill tracts, for the Public Service Commission and for the 
conduct of my own Secretarial business matters which, under the Constitution, fall 
outside the range of Ministerial responsibility. There are, it is true, items of expen¬ 
diture charged on the revenues for which the Ministers, equally with the Governor, 
are bound to make provision. The obligation may arise either from the Constitution 
Act itself or from the legislation that you yourselves may pass, but in respect of 
those matters, unless and until the contrary is stated, the Governor has no respon¬ 
sibility separate from that of Ms Ministers. 

Inviting the attention of the House to the change in the rules and standing 
orders relating to financial procedure, by which 15 days are set apart for discussion 
on demands for grants and two days’ maximum time for discussion on any one 
grant, the Governor said, “The change is intentional and the modified procedure 
represents a fairly close approximation to the practice of the House of Commons. 
Tt has been adopted in the hope of facilitating that responsible and discriminating 
criticism which, in relation to the business of supply, is one of the most important 
functions of a constitutional Opposition.” 

Continuing, His Excellency said, “There is one further matter which it may be 
worth while to mention. It is not, I think, without constitutional interest and signi¬ 
ficance. Under the new Act, the Governor, as the representative of the Sovereign, 
becomes for the first time himself a part of the Legislature. There is in fact a new 
legislative partnership established here to correspond with that already existing in 
the United Kingdom and in every one of the great overseas Dominions of the 
Crown between the Sovereign and the two 
this capacity, I believe, and not in his capacity 

Government, that the Governor is entrusted with certain of Ms discretionary powers 
and it is in this capacity that the Governor when assenting to legislation will do so 
in His Majesty’s name/ There is one departure, however, from the model of West¬ 
minster ,1 which may be noticed and which perhaps is more significant because it is 
a departure also from the scheme of the previous Aot, In England, the Speaker, 
upon his election, submits himself for the approbation of the Sovereign. 7 ’ 

After saying that a similar provision under the old Act now no longer existed, 
His Excellency observed that in practice it made little or no difference, for it wan 
difficult to conceive of circumstances in which that approval would be withheld. 
For, in England, during the course of several centuries, there was, he believed, only 
one such instance. “Nevertheless I feel tempted to recall the ract that at West¬ 
minster the newly-elected Speaker invariably takes the occasion, after receiving the 
approval of this appointment, to address to the Sovereign, on behalf of the Commons, 
a plea in words that have history behind them but nonetheless retain significance in 
modern days ‘that the most favourable construction shall be put upon all their 
proceedings, Recalling this time-honoured formula, l cannot help feeling a twinge, 
perhaps purely of sentimental regret, that an occasion for such an utterance and 
acceptance of the plea should not have been provided here. The formula seems to 
me to sum up the relationship of mutual respect and understanding upon which the 
foundations of democratic Government have been laid. But whether we utter that 
formula or not, surely it is not too much to hope that the relations between the 
various organs of State 1 in an Indian Province and between community and com¬ 
munity and class and class may some day be governed in the spirit of that formula 


Chambers of the Legislature, It is in 
’ie titular head of the Executive 
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readiness on the part of each to place the most favourable construction upon 
0 proceedings of the others.’' 

Concluding, His Excellency said, We are engaged in making a great experiment 
in democracy, an experiment in which many of us place high hopes. If the spirit 
to which I have referred prevails, I feel sure that sooner or later the experiment 
will be acknowledged to have been completely successful. 1 am, on the other hand, 
equally sure that democracy nourished on envy, hatred, malice or any other form 
of uncharitableness can never thrive in any part of the world.” 

Press Officer's Ban—Adj. Motion 

2nd. AUGUST :—An adjournment, motion in the Assembly to-day sought to dis¬ 
cuss the situation arising out of the letter of warning issued by the Press Officer 
of the Government of Bengal to the Editors of Calcutta newspapers drawing atten¬ 
tion to the Government notification of 17th May, 1935, prohibiting the publication of 
all information relating to the Detenue Day. The mover, Mr. N. N. Chakmvarii 
(Congress), speaking in Bengali, observed that the letter only helped to remind the 
people that the old order of things was continuing under a new garb. 

Seconding the motion, Mr. B . P. Pain (Congress) characterised the ban as an act 
of shameless Ministerial enormity. 

Sir George Campbell said that Government had to see that the release of detenus 
did apt interfere with the liberties of millions of people in the province. Govern¬ 
ment, he thought, had a duty to the people, but at the same time they also had a 
duty towards civilisation as against chaos and anarchy. 

Mr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee (Independent) reminded the Prime Minister that the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, under which this notification was issued, had 
received the strongest condemnation from Mr. FazluJ Huq, when it was placed 
before the old Council in 1934. 

The Prime Minister assured Mr. Mookerjee that he would not go back upon the 
words he uttered in 1934. He repudiated the allegation of being a commiinaJist and 
said, while the present Ministry was sympathetioally considering the question of 
the .release of detenus, in certain cases they were released on his own responsibility. 
He pleaded for sympathy, support and co-operation, adding that he did not look 
upon a detenuo as a Hindu or a Muslim, but as a Bengali. 

Thd Home Minister, Sir K. Nazimuddin said that the Government had informed 
their policy on the question of the release of detenus and he would take an early 
opportunity to announce it before the Legislature. 

Mr, Sarat Chandra Bose 1 Leader of the Opposition, said if the present Ministry 
took responsibility for this notification, he would characterise its action as an act of 
administrative lawlessness of the worst type, 

Muslim members of the Proja Party also spoke in favour of the motion, which 
was ultimately talked out and tho House adjourned. 

The Assembly, earlier in the clay, held a general discussion on the Budget. 

Andamans Hunger-Strike—Ad.i. Motion 

4th. AUGUST The motion for the adjournment of the House to discuss the 
Government's attitude toward the hungerrstrikers in the Andamans was lost to-day by 
150 votes to 75. Moving the motion, Mr. T. C, Goswami , Deputy Leader of the 
Congress Party in the Assembly, appealed to the Treasury Benches to take a serious 
view of the situation and asked the Government to tell the > House whether they 
were prepared immediately to take steps to improve the conditions of life of those 
prisoners or repatriate them to their own Province. 

Mr. Abul Hashem (Muslim League) suggested that all politicals and detenus now 
outside the Province should be brought back to Bengal. 

Sir AT. Nazimuddin declared that the Government were not prepared to consider 
the demands of the prisoners as long as they were on hunger-strike nor could they 
oonsider the question of their repatriation to Bengal so long as the hunger-strike 
continued as administration would bo impossible if the Government surrendered to 
such demands, He, however, announced that the Government had decided to bring 
baok to Bengal all Bengal prisoners under Regulation Three of 1818 and detenus as 
soon as; arrangements could be made. He added that, if after the detenus and 
Regulation Three prisoners had been brought to Bengal, the Government found jhat 
there was a spirit of co-operation and support from the public and that conditions 
were favourable and there prevailed an atmosphere of goodwill and spmpathy and 
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i^o risk of a recrudescence of trouble, the government would then 
Question of bringing back the Andamans prisoners to Bengal. 

_ Namnuddin said tbat so far as the present stage was concerned, the 
question of the merits of the demands of the hunger strikers oould not be consi¬ 
dered at all. The Government were looking at the whole matter as a question ot 
principle* Any Government worth the name would oriunble to pieces if it were to 
show its weakness by surrendering to demands put forward at the point of the 
bayonet. The Minister suggested that grave calamity could yet be averted if instead 
of indirectly encouraging the hunger-strikers, the people would sympathise with 
them, but at the same time make it clear that such an unreasonable attitude 
oh the part of political prisoners would receive no countenance from them. The 
Government of Bengal, he repeated, would do nothing which would create a feeling 
among the political prisoners now on hunger-strike and also among the hundreds of 
other classes of prisoners inj the Province, that all that they had to do to have 
their demands aoceded to was to go on a hunger-strike. He wanted the House to 
realise that such a weak and vacillating attitude would go against the very funda¬ 
mentals of government. The Home Minister announced that the Bengal Government 
had decided to bring back to Bengal all persons now detained under Regulation III 
of 1818 as well as all detenus at present confined in jails and detention camps out¬ 
side Bengal. As far as the political prisoners in the Andamans were concerned, 
the Home Minister said that so long as they continued the present hunger-strike 
the question, of their repatriation would not be considered. But if they gave up the 
hunger-strike and an assurance was forthcoming that there would bo no recrudes¬ 
cence of political crimes and terrorist outrages, they might be brought back to Bengal 

Mr. Shayma Prasad Mukherjee said that there was a confusion of ideas on the 
part of the Home Minister ; for the question was whether the Andamans should 
continue as a penal settlement. He said that the prisoners dto the only thing possible 
for drawing the attention of the people of India to the terrible state of affairs pre¬ 
vailing in the Andamans. He said they were not suggesting that these prisoners 
should be released, but only that they should be brought back to Bengal. Mr. 
Mukherjee quoted Sir William Vincent, a former Home Member with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, who said that the Andamans Penal settlement must be abandoned as 
an aot of humanity and asked the Home Minister of the Government of Bengal to 
come forward and declare that this settlement would be closed at least so far aa 
Bengal was concerned. 4 . . . 

Several non-Congress Muslims and Nationalist Hindus, in addition to the Congress 
Party, supported the motion while the European Group opposed it. 

Baxena—L iNuxHGOvr Correspondence 

In this connection it would be interesting>to read the following correspondence 
between Mr. Mohanlal Saxena , and Bis Excellency the Viceroy regarding the 
Andamans hunger-strike. The following is Mr. Saxena's letter 

W I hereby desire to draw your attention to the tragedy that is being enacted in 
the Andamans and seek his pixcelleney’s personal intervention to avert it. At the 
outset I may state that I consider the action of the hunger-strikers to be untimely 
and have appealed to them to suspend the hunger-strike for the present. Still I do 
not think that the responsibility of the Government of India is anyway less for it. 

“I know that his Excellency is fully aware of the history of the Andamans as a 
convict settlement; still I deem it necessary briefly to recapitulate to you some of 
the relevant facts. The Government of India abolished it as a convict settlement on 
the recommendations on the Indian jails committee. It was only after a break of 
several years that the Government of India again decided to send revolutionary 



While Mr. Goswami was moving his motion over two thousand students of 
different Colleges in Calcutta marched In procession to the Assembly for expressing 
sympathy with the Andaman politicals and attempted to enter the premises, when 
the gates thereof were closed by the police. The processionists then moved to the 
Maid an, shouting the slogan, “Down with the Huq Ministry.” The procession which 
paraded the streets of Calcutta demanding the releaso of political prisoners termina¬ 
ted at the Maidan, where a meeting was held under the presidency of Mr. Boumen- 
dranath Tagore. The meeting passed a resolution, protesting against the attitude of 
the Bengal Government in regard to the hunger-strike by political prisoners in the 
Andamans and expressing “no-confidence” in the present Ministry. 
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M^aers to be kept in the cellular jail at JPort Blair, Surely it did pot. 

_m<jh imagination to foresee that the place which was considered unheal thy and 
wholly unsuitable for ordinary prisoners who were kept m the open and allowed 
greater freedom of movement could not be a proper place for oonflnomentin the 
cellular iail of revolutionary prisoners who were admittedly used to a higher standard 
of Hie than ordinary criminals. But notwithstanding adverse public opinion and 
protests of revolutionary prisoners, they were sent to the Andamans. It was me 
duty of the Government to have meted out such treatment to them as would have 
maclo their life easier and thereby compensated a little for complete isolation and 
confinement in the far off island which had not been considered as a N suitable place 
of abode even for ordinary criminals. But that was not to be and jail u'a m the 
cellular jail there was in certain respects even worse than in Indian jails. 

"Petitions and representations for relief were of no avail and officials on the spot 
dealt with them at their sweet wifi. In 1933 the prisoners had perforce to resort to 
hunger-strike, in the coarse of whioh three of them succumbed to death. Since 
then the question of the Andamans prisoners has been constantly before the Govern, 
ment in one form or another. No doubt certain concessions have been made in Jie 
matter of treatment but the fact remains that tho confinement of prisoners m the 
cellular iail in the Andamans had resulted in very great hardship and suffering to 
the prisoners. Time and again they sent memorials and petitions for repatriation 
and more human treatment but to no effect. Their complaints have been suppressed, 
ff only vour Excellency could see them they would reveal their pitiful tale of woe 
and misery.. Thev made representations to the Government of India and the Bengal 
Government through officials and non-officials who happened to visit the Andamans 
during this period but even they remained unheeded. Non-official members of the 
Legislative Assembly who were deputed to visit the Andamans after considerable 
imitation in the public, visited the islands and the jail nearly ten months ago and 
submitted to the Government their impressions and suggestions but no action seems 
to have been taken thereon as appears from Kaiaada Hanaraj s appeal for their re¬ 
patriation issued only a few days before the hunger-strike commenced. 

"I out it to your Excellency, after all this, is the Home department justified in 
saying that the Government are not going to be influenced by mass petitions trom 

P ^Sgf^fore 1 ^e 1 “fM«^d peti^Mt^r C3 demands has been pressed oh the atten¬ 
tion of the Government from numerous quarters-legislatures, public associations, the 
press; eminent Indians including Dr. Rabindranath Tagore : but the Government 
shewed no signs of response, ft is no exaggeration when I say that scores of inmates 
have fallen victims to insanity, tuberculosis and other wasting diseases and they are 
repatriated to India only in an advanced stage of their disease. Even in the cellular 
iKelf, I am informed that no less than 80 persons are on invalid diet 
flosnital registers and their weight charts will also show how unhealthy tho climate 
of the Andamans is. . , 

•'A hunger-strike is always a risky game involving one’s very life „and is not: and 
cannot he resorted to lightly. It is more so m a malarious and far-off lying island 
with very few means of communication with India. As I said before, during the last 
hunger-strike in 1933 several of them developed malaria and pneumonia within a short 
S and three of them even died. That being so the Home department should not 
have dealt with the petition in the manner it has done. It should have at least made 
intorrnaHon public on July 20 when they received notice of the hunger-strike and 
•riven a chance to friends and relatives of prisoners to dissuade thorn from resorting 
to hunaer-strike. But nothing was done in this direction. 

On the other hand, I am pained to write to you that 1 have been reliably 
informed that a most provoking display of preparedness for all eventualities was made 
by the authorities in the Andamans. Not only' werei the prisonersi informed that 
the Government would not yield even if all of them died, but a show of prepaia- 
tioris for the cremation of their dead bodies was also made. I understand that it 
is this provocation whioh was principally responsible for swelling the number o\ 
huneer-strikers f rom four on July U to 18? on July 28. Such oonduct on the 
nart of the authorities, if true, can in no circumstances oe justified and deserves 
severe notice. I trust that your lordship will agree with me that whatever the .res¬ 
ponsibility of the local Government may bo in the matter of the release otprisoneis, 
the Government of India is entirely responsible for their confinement in the And** 
mans «nd a“such it cannot be absolved of its responsibility in allowing things to 



is for this reason that all shades of 
for the grant of amnesty to thorn and. 
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a tragic and ugly turn. The poet truly voiced the feelings of ev(? 
/Indian when in the course-of a speeoh at Calcutta he held the Governme. 

___ responsible for the Andamans tragedy. Even now, if the Government 

agreed to repatriation, the hunger-strikers may be persuaded to give up the hunger- 
strike. 

l Aad I ask your lordship to tell me in all fairness why it should not bo possible 
for the Government to do so. Whatever little justification there might have been 
for their deportation to the Andamans in the past, there is none in view of tne 
changed conditions in India and also in view of the radical change that their own 
opinions have undergone in the matter of terrorism as a means^of the political auu 
economic emancipation of India. Again the Government of India should not ignore 
the fact that whatever the nature of their offences, however much people may 
disapprove of them, they cannot help admiring their courage and patriotism ana 
sympathising with them in their sufferings. It 
public opinion have su?sported the demand 
pending their release, for their repatriation. 

-In the end I may tell your lordship that during recent times nothing has 
moved people so much as the question of the treatment and release of political 
prisoners. And if the Government persist in their heartless and callous attitude m 
the matter, people shalL never forgive those who are responsible for the silent and 
painful death by inches of the brave couutrymeu of theirs, and it is needless to 
my that the tragedy is bound to have great reperoussions on the future course of 
events and is likely to widen the existing gulf between India and England. 

4 X hope your lordship will take all these faots into consideration and order the 
repatriation of political prisoners as soon as possible to avoid any tragic develop* 
meat and consequent bitterness. 

The Viceroy’s Reply 

Writing from Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on Aug. 13, Etta Excellency the Viceroy 
replied as follows 

Dear Afr. Saxenct ‘I am obliged to you for your letter of the 7th. instant whioh 
I received on the 11th. 1 and my Government fully share your desire to avert a 
tragic end to the hunger strike in the Andamans whioh has caused us real and 
deep concern but 1 shall endeavour to explain why we do not feel that acceptance 
of the demands of the hunger-strikers is the method to adopt for this purpose. 

l Your letter suggests, however, that there is some misunderstanding as to the 
true position on certain points and 1 will, in the first place, endeavour to deal with 

will take first your reference to the report of the Indian jails committee. Con¬ 
finement of prisoners like those now in the cellular jail is in no way contrary to the 
recommendations of their committee; and you will remember that the committee m 
paragraph 566 of the report recommended the retention of the Andamans as a place 
*of deportation for a small class of selected prisoners whose removal from British 
India is considered by the Government concerned to be in public interest. lour 
letter rather suggests to mo that you consider that prisoners at present contmoa in 
the Andamans should not fall within the category for which the jails committee re¬ 
commended confinement at Port Blair. As to that, let me say at once that they 
would not have been sent there, had not their crimes been crimes of deliberate, 
(sometimes desperate) violence and (in many cases) their conduct iri Indian jails such 
as to leave the Government with no choice but to make special provision, however, 
reluctantly, for their safe custody: Everyone of these prisoners has been convicted 
by courts'after a due process of trial. About a hundrod of them were convicted of 
daooity including daeoity with attempt to cause death and conspiracy to commit 
dacoity. Of the remainder, over 60 were convicted of murder, attempt to murder 
or conspiracy to murder. Of the remainder a majority wore convicted of illegal 
possession of arms and explosives or of waging war against the lung. 

“You speak in your letter of “the radical change” which the opinions of the 
prisoners “have undergone in the matter of terrorism.” I do not, of course, know 
your authority for tkis supposition : t can only say that information available to me 
*a;id deeply concerned as l am that no injustice should be done, J 
have made a most careful and anxious enquiry) has satisfied me, to my regret, that 

17 
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ers have given no sign whatever of any such change : and that indeed so far 

_this beiug the case, tueir attitude had on a number of occasions indicated, the 

same defiant and violent spirit which led them to commit crimes tor which they 
have been sentenced. 

‘You refer to the unhealthiness of the Andamans and I welcome the opportunity 
of dealing with this allegation which has, I know, frequently been made but for 
which, in fact, there is no solid basis. Measures taken at considerable cost since 
the ;jails committee reported 16 years of more ago, have resulted in so great an 
improvement in Indian conditions that the cellular jail so far from being unhealthy, 
has a record with which few jails in India con compare. In the last two years, of 
which figures are available, the death rate among the Andamans convicts, taking 
both terrorists and volunteers together, was lower than the average death rate in 
tails in India—a state of things which, you will agree, does not lead to the conclu¬ 
sion that the islands themselves are unhealthy : while the health record of prisoners 
oo alined in the cellular jail is remarkable. The two most prevalent diseases are 
malaria and influenza. But for the last three years the latest figures show, the 
admission rate for malaria has fallen by about 60 per cent and that for influenza 
by about 75 per cent There have been only three cases of insanity or melancholia. 
Of these one had a history of hereditary insanity before he arrived at Port Blair 
and another who has recently been repatriated for melancholia was apparently 
suffering from that disease when he left India. All terrorists who have been 
returned to India had histories of bad health before they arrived in the Andamans. 
Three terrorist prisoners died in the Andamans during the hunger-strike of 19:33. 
With that regrettable exception, no terrorist prisoners has at any time died in the 
island. 

M am glad to see from your letter, the moderate and balanced character of which 
I must appreciate, that you recognise that the lot of prisoners has been ameliorated 
in some respects in the'last few years. That is, indeed, the case and in a marked 
degree i and the prisoners now "receive a number of privileges which they would 
not receive in any Indian jail. Let me mention the following : Class C prisoners 
are allowed the same privileges as class B prisoners as regards newspapers and 
lighting of their cells. (Cells are lit till 10 p. m.) Except at night they mix with 
class B prisoners. Both classes have the same meals : they are allowed to choose 
their own menus and to supervise their own cooking : and to play games such as 
volleyball, 

«‘I would like too to deal with the allegation that no action has been taken on 
the suggestions made by the two members of Legislative Assembly who accepted the 
Government’s invitation to visit the Andamans last year. Among the suggestions 
that were accepted are the following 

“Prisoners are now allowed to write to friends as well as to near relatives and no 
police officer is now present at their interviews. 

“The medical examination of prisoners before they are sent to the Andamans is 
now more strict. 

“And the Bengal Government have recently sanctioned the construction of a 
swimming bath. 

‘There were, in fact, new suggestions affecting the jtreatment of terrorist prison* 
ers in the Andamans which were not met. 

‘You complain that the Government delayed the publication of the news of the 
threatened hunger-strike. The threat was to go on hunger-strike on July 24 if by 
then the prisoners received no reply to the petition. This threat was known to 
the Government on the 20th—the day the petition was reoeived. Orders were passed 
at onco; and in view of the terms of the threat the Government had not sufficient 
reasons for assuming that it would be carried out on the 24th. When the news of 
the strike was received the Government lost no time in making it public after 
consultation with the Bengal Government. 

‘You further mention your information that the 
Andamans authorities was responsible for the number 
on July 24th. to 187 on July 28th. I assume that that 
on statements by some prisoners recently released but 
The information received by the Government is that two prisoners had gone on 
hunger-strike before July 24th‘ ; that a great mass of prisoners had threatened to 


provocative attitude of the 
of strikers rising from four 
information must be based 
I believe it to be incorrect, 
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ngot-strike on the 24th it by that time the Government of India’s re. 
f mass petition of tho 9th had not been received ; that on the Sdru tne 
the Government of India were communicated and the prisoners wo 10 
warned in their own interests of the consequences of carrying out their threat 
and that ou the 24fch 175 prisoners actually started a mass hunger-strike, I 

remind you that the 24th was tho day fixed for demonstrations in Bengal ror tne 

release of prisoners, 

I now turn to the method which you suggest for inducing the prisoners to give 
up the hunger-strike—namely, the Government shall surrender to their aemaua. tot 
repatriation. You ask why it should not be possible for the Government to do so. 
In reply to this I will not stress the fact that the Government of India are not 

the only Government concerned. But I would emphasise the obligations ot tne 

Government to the community to proteot it against violent crime and 1 would asx 
you whether, however great one’s anxiety to see a happy termination to Vj 0 
strike, it is not clear that surrender to this 
reason, these prisoners to believe that any 
could be enforced by similar method and would 
mined body of convicts in a belief that they 
methods. 


demand would eucourage, and with 
demand—"even demand for release— 
equally encourage any other deter- 
could successfully follow the same 


I have been concerned to reply at such length to your letter because 1 a PPj^i 
oiate the motive behind it aud the sincere aud disinterested anxiety felt by you anu 

no doubt by many others that what you. call a “tragic end should be averted. 

Whatever differences there may be between us in other respects in our estimate 

of the position on this point l and members of ray Government have no reserva¬ 

tions. The decision wo have most reluctantly felt obliged to take, is based on tne 
conviotion that the sooner this decision is recognized by the prisoners as aeninto 
and final the more hope there is that they will give up this violent attempt to 
dictate terms of their confinement. Were Government to give wav, the gain would 
be illusory and momentary : the device of hunger-strike would , be esUblisnea as 
one to bo adopted on any occasion; more prisoners might bo tempted to follow tms 
example (even as it is, the example has already been followed in other jaiJs) wim 
the result that when authority had in the end to be asserted, the consequences might 
be tragic not only to those now acting in defiance of. it but also to many others. 

As the matter is of great public interest, I assume you will have no objection 
to the publication of your letter and of my reply and I propose accordingly to 
release them to tho press once my reply has had time to reach you. 


Notice on Workers Withdrawn 

5th. AUGUST Another adjournment motion which was sought m be moved 
on behalf of Labour was disallowed by the Speaker to-day. One of tho issues to bo 
discussed was the notice under the Public Security Act r* on *° « er j i 0 

mill workers, including 14 women in the Hooghly District. Mr. if. h. Suhrawaruy 
Labour Minister, informed the House that tho Order had since been withdrawn. 
The other issue, namely the promulgation of an order under Section 144 Or. r. y. 
in the Berampore Sub-Division, especially against Mr. Zaman , Labour leader, in 
his own constituency, was characterised by the Speaker as not of so great an 
importance ae to bo allowed to disturb the normal business of the House. 


General Discussion of Budoet 
the general discussion of .the Budget concluded 


to-day. Mr, Sarat 

Chandra" Bose, the Leader of the Opposition, said that, the Budget disclosed 
bankruptcy of imagination aud statesmanship. He made it clear that the Congress 
Party would be no party to a renewal of taxation measures. He added that tho 
Budget really showed there was no genuine endeavour to place before tho Province 
plans of rural reconstruction, economics reconstruction ana social reconstruction as 
adumbrated in the Congress programme. 

Mr. N. ft. Sarkar y Finance Minister, replying, to the debate, admitted that 


sufficient money had not been provided for nation-building departments, but he 


would like the House to realise that before money oonld be provided for, a scheme 
had to be drawn up, but during the short period they were in office it had not been 
possible to draw up a scheme, 
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Rbi&asb of Detenus 

»tfe. AUGUST After over five Loure’ debate to-day, the Assembly accepted 
by lay votes to 85 the Moslem Coalition Party members’ amendment to the Congress 
resolution urging the. immediate release of detenus. Tho resolution, as amended, was 
thereafter put to vote and carried by 141 to 85. votes. 

The amendment wanted that all detenus and Regulation Three prisoners should toe 
released and all restrictions placed on the liberties of others, under various other 
legal enactments, removed at the earliest possible time in ‘so far as the orders wore 
consistent with public safety. 

The Congress party’s resolution demauded the immediate release of these tori* 
and also the removal of all restrictions forthwith. 

Eai Harendranath Chotcdhury, mover of the resolution, declared that the Con- 
# r . 0S . s Rarty did not move the resolution as a vote of censure against the present 
Ministry, but wanted to test the sincerity of the professions of the Prime Minister 
who had more than once favoured the release of detenus. 

Replying to the debate, Sir K. Nazimuddin , the Home Minister, adumbrated the 
Government's policy, which would be to “go to the farthest limits consistent with 
public safety. They would give effect to the policy by a gradual, though not an 
unduly dilatory, process so that at each successive stage they may be guided by the 
experience of the immediate as well as the more remote . past. Until it is clear that 
terrorist methods have been abandoned for the future, the Government must pay due 
hoed to the experience of the past, but the process of release can be accelerated in 
proportion to the co-operation and support given to the Government by the public in 
rallying opinion against terrorist methods and preventing the recrudescence of terro¬ 
rism and other violent and subversive movements.” 

The Minister, detailing the policy, said that barring exceptional oases, all 
detenus who had been in home domicile for three months or more would be 
released either unconditionally or on parole and. all who had been in village 
domicile for over three months would be sent for home domioile. Sir K. Nazimuddin 
added : “We have decided to reduce with all possible speed the number 

detained in camps and jails. We will bring to the Province all detained 

a •^ ,e ? u ^ a ^ on Three or the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act out¬ 
side Bengal as soon as we make arrangements to receive them.” The policy of the 
Government, said Sir K, Nazimuddin, was the release of the detenus aw rapidly m 
possible, consistently with public safety and ensuring as far as they could that those 
released had an opportunity of settling down to the normal life of useful citizens. 
Smce April 1, he declared, the Government had decided to allow some form of rela¬ 
xation in about a thousand cases and the number of detenus in Jail-camps and 
viilage domioile had fallen by about 325. About a hundred more would bo shortly 
transferred to the training camps with a view to their being unconditionally released 
)n tao completion of their course of instruction. In accordance with the policy 
enumerated by him, he hoped that orders for the release of about 250 now in homo 
domicile, would be issued very soon. 

' I can assure the House and the people of Bengal that one of the direct 
consequences of the policy of the present Government has been definitely to expedite 
the process of the release of detenus. The present Government is not vindictive to 
the detenus and they are anxious to put an end to the condition which is causing 
suffering and hardship to such large numbers of parents in this Province. Not k 
single detenu will be retained a day longer than is absolutely necessary in the inter¬ 
est of public safety. But I would like again to emphasise the fact that the process 
oi release will depend largely on the oo-operation and support that the Government 
receive in favour of the policy announced and in creating an atmosphere which will 
prevent young men taking to subversive activities. Congress leaders can help a great 
deal in creating a favourable atmosphere.” 

As regards the demand that the system of detention without trial should be ended 
as soon as possible, the Home Minister observed that there were very few of any 
community or any grade of society who would not echo that wish from’ their hearts. 


Over 2,000 students crowded the main stairs of the Town Hall and its approaches, 
a stones throw from the Assembly Chamber, where a public meeting for tho celebra¬ 
tion of the Andamans Prisoners’ Day was held in the evening. They wore shouting 
various slogans such as “Down with the Mmistry” and “Release the Andamans pri¬ 
soners. The Police were standing by but there were no untoward incidents. 





RELEASE OF DETENEE8 


These metl/ however, were detained without trial because they , w cyc believed td have ^ 
I^Sil^ives deliberately to undermine by the use of force iui its most detestable 
form the whole structure and order of the Government and the ordinary processes 
of criminal justice upon which alone could rest the rule of law to which'Uey now 
appealed 4 Moreover, not only did the terrorists set themselves that task hut they 
deliberately counted on the liberality of the ordinary law to assist fhoir 


oenoerateiy counrea on jiueuuivy ui ^ w « 

Referring to the contention that the detenus must be presumed to be innocent 


because tkev had not been convicted iu an open court, the Home Minister observed 
that in times of great emergency neither individuals nor the Govornmcnc would 
survive if they were to regulate their conduct by the presumption that men were 
not only innocent but also harmless until convicted by the processes of law. 1n tins 
connection, Sir K. Nazirauddin informed the House that a man like Sir N. G. 
Chandavarker and justice C. P. Beachoroft, both High Court Judges, supported the 
conclusion that the revolutionary conspiracy m Bengal could not be cmikea^j me 
ordinary processes of law. The system, he asserted, was such that the °hapoe$ ,o 
innocent persons being detained, were extremely remote. Referring to the issu- tna 
terrorism was now dead and that therefore there was no danger in releasing a 
detenus, the Homo Minister said with full responsibility that it was not so. X*m- 
rism had undoubtedly been brought under control, owing largely to the adraittouiy 
draTtic measures that the Government had to take, but it was by.no jJJgwMejd- 
There were still people ail over the Provinces trying to reorganise terrorist groups, 
secure recruits and collect arais for nefarious purposes. The wholesale release of ah 
detenus without discrimination had been ordered on two previous occasions but on 
each of those occasions, within a period of a year or two, terrorism broke out afie&n 
and with renewed violence. „ „ 

The policy outlined by the Home Member was as follows : 

(a) To release all detenus who have beeu iu home domicile for three months 01 
. .... —A.-*- their 


more, unoonditiZaTl7°or" ^' subject reporting their movements, unless there 

are exceptional circumstances which leave no doubt that it would be unsafe t 


<b) To send from village domicile to home domicile those who have been in 
village domicile from three to six months, unless the Governm ent are satmfiod m 
exceptional cases that it is undesirable that this should bo done until a furthu 

Pe t? ^To reduce with all possible speed the number detained in camps and jail ; 

(dt To bring back to the Province all persons detained under Regulation III or 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act outside Bengal, as soon as the Govern¬ 
ment can make arrangements to receive them. 

(o'i To give suitable allowances for a limited period to . the released detenus whosi 
family circumstances make it justifiable to incur this expenditure from public lands 
so as to give the released detenus the opportunity of setting down to some occupa¬ 
tion ; and 


To subject to an examination the cases of all detenus, whose health is a 
cause of anxiety to their relations, and to take steps with regard to the nature oi 
each case. 


Mr. T. 0. Ooswami (Congress) remarked that the Home Minister’s speecn was 
not only disappointing, but positively mischievous. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. A. K. Faztul Huq, said so long the policy of the 
Governments had been detention whereas the policy of the present Government 
was the release of such persons. The Primes Minister impressed on the Bouse that 
a considerable change had come over the administration sinco the advent ottne 
present Ministry. Where formerly-it was a policy of detention now it was a policy 
of release. He also informed the House that out of about 18,000 detenus, mon. 
than 1,000 had either been released or the restrictions on them had been parUaUy 
withdrawn. And if circumstances were favouraolo. practically »1 the detenus 
might be released by September next. The Premier said that what had been 
done by them during the last; four months should be regarded as a guarantee 
of what they were going to do iu the future. ,, lT 

M v. Sarlt Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, observed that the Home 
Minister had repeated the same old and'stale argument that had been adopted by 
former Home Members of the old Bengal Counoil. . . n 

Replying, Sir K. Nazimuddin said that the policy which the present, Govern¬ 
ment had decided to pursue on the question of the release of detenus would ensuie 
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l 0 co-operation and goodwill of the members of tho House and the pd 
lease of all detenus within a year and a half. (Cries “Oh, oh,” from Congress 
ones). Sir K. Nazimuddin referred to the speeches made by the members of 
the Opposition in support of the original motion and said the speeches delivered 
with equal passion had been heard on the floor of tho old Bengal Council, early in 
1930 when, the Government, relying on those arguments aud sentiments expressed by 
the non-official section of the House, had withdrawn all repressive laws. But what 
was the result? Within 18 days of the lapse of these repressive laws came the 
Chittagong Armoury raid. 

The decision of the House to accept the amendment was greeted with cries of 
u 8bame, shame,” from Congressmen* 


Bjunoal Ministers’ Emoluments Bill 


!Oth* AUGUST:—The Finance Minister, Mr. N. R. Sarkar , introduced and 
moved to-day for consideration of the Bengal Ministers’ Emoluments Bill. 

The Bill provides for a monthly salary of Rs. 3000 for the Chief Minister ami 
Rs. 2,000 for each of the other ten Ministers. In addition to the salaries, the Chief 
Minister will receive Rs. 400 and others Rs. 300 each monthly as house allowance 
while all will have a motor car allowance of Rs. 100 each. 

Mr. Pramatfxanath Banerjee (Congress), moving an amendment, urged that all 
Ministers, including tho Chief Minister, should have a salary of Rs. 500 each monthly. 
He referred to the cases of the Congress majority provinces where the Ministers 
had agreed to accept Rs. 500 o Jy. Mr. Banerjee added that be wanted to do away 
with the distinction between the salaries of the Chief and other Ministers and 
instanced the amounts drawn by the Prime Minister and other Ministers in Japan 
and also by Mr. De Valera and other Ministers in the Irish Free State. 

Mr. Abut Fazl (Proja) moved an amendment that each Minister should draw 
Rs. 1,000 monthly and Mr. Hajibuddin Tarafdar (Proja) moved amendments suggesting 
that the Chief Minister should get Rs. 2,500 and other Ministers Rs. 2,000. 

The House had discussed the Bill and the amendments for nearly three hours 
when a Congress member wanted to move for closure, wnich the Speaker declined 
to accept, pointing out that the matter had not been sufficiently discussed and he 
would not like to put a closure to-day. 

11th. AUGUST 1 The Assembly to-day rejected by 177 to 53 votes the Congress 
(Amendment to the Bengal Ministers’ Emoluments Bill, seeking to fix the salaries of 
Ministers at Rs, 500 monthly. 

The Assembly rejected by 157 to 75 votes the Proja Party’s amendment fixing 
the Ministers’ salary at Rs. *1,000 monthly. 

Thereafter, the House passed without division the Official Bill, fixing tho Chief 
Minister’s salary at Rs, 3,000 and the others at Rs. 2500 each. 

The Finance Minister said that if a lawyer in this country could earn Rs. .15,000 
a month, a businessman Rs. 10,000, a doctor Rs. 5,000 and a professor Rs. 1500, 
to 2,500 was not a phenomenal figure for Ministers. “The example of Madras has 
been frequently cited,” said Hr. Sarker. u That. is a very good example, no doubt. 
But may 1 ask whether the Congress leaders in this Province are inspired by the 
ideals of Mr. Rajagopalachariar ? ft is of no use bringing in venerable names whan 
we cannot conform to their standard. We, ordinary mortals, have decided to act 
according to our own standard. We have come here to serve the country in our 
own way, (Cries of “Question, Question” from Congress benches). You may 
question, but I would like to remind you that charity begins at home. Let all of 
you be inspired by the ideals of Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and 
then come to*dende us”. 

“H tho Congress could convince all non-Congress Muslims and non-Congress 
Hindus that it was in the interests of Islam and the country to join the Congress, 
then he would be prepared to accept Rs. 100 only.” This statement was made by 
the Premier, Mr. Fazlul Buq , replying to the Opposition Loader, Mr. Sarat, Ohandra 
Base, who declared during the debate that if all non-Oongress Hindus and 
Mahomedans joined the Congress tonight and helped to make the Congress the 
majority party in the House, they would accept office on Rs. 500 a month. 

The "passage of arms started over a suggestion by a Muslim Member that 
though the Congress Ministers accepted Rs. 500, they were receiving more “by the 
backdoor in the shape of allowances and cars.” He doubted if the Congress ever 
tried to reduce the salary of the officers of the Corporation of Calcutta when the 



Lathi charge by police: 

was in power. A Congress retort followed, after which the Finance 
” ’ as above. 

12th. AUGUST -The consideration of the Ministers’ Emoluments Bill having been 
resumed to-day, the Prime Minister informed the House that the Government had 
decided, in deference to the wishes of the members of the Assembly, to drop the 
clauses relating to the house and. other minor allowances. Following the announce¬ 
ment, the entire bill (the major clauses of which were passed yesterday) was passed 
without a division. 

Legislative Officers’ Salaries Bill 

The Assembly next took up for consideration the Bengal Legislative Officers 1 
(President, Deputy President, Speaker, Deputy Speaker ) Emoluments Bill. The 
Finance Minister announced that the Government had decided to withdraw the 
clauses of the Bill relating to House, motor-car and travelling allowances. 

The Assembly thereafter passed the Bill, without a division, fixing salaries as 
follows : President Rs. 1,600 monthly, Deputy President Rs. 2,000 yearly, Speaker 
Rts. 2,000 monthly, and Deputy Speaker Rs. 3,000 yearly. 

Members’ Salary Bill 

13th. AUGUST By an overwhelming majority, to-day, the House rejected the 
Congress amendment suggesting that Members of the Legislature should take no 
salary. Thereafter, the' House passed without a division the amendment of a 
Member of the Coalition, urging that instead of Rs. 125 monthly as suggested in the 
Official Bill, the members should receive Rs. 150. The Government voted for the 
amendment 

During the discussion on the Congress amendment, Mr. Baroda Prasanna Pain 
(Congress) significantly remarked that if the salary proposed in the Bill was going to 
be foisted on them, they were going to take it and ir they pooled it together, the 
Congress members would have about, a lakh of rupees as salaries and then those who 
were foisting this salary on them might be hoist with their own petard ; for with 
brains in their heads, money iu their pockets and determination in between, they 
(the Congress) might be able to replace the present Ministry by another. 

The Congress group contended that bv acceptance of salaries, members would 
be perpetrating a crime not only on the poverty but also on the ignorance of the 
electorate. 

Police Lathi Charge—Adi. Motion 


members of the Assembly attended the 
buttonholes as a mark of protest against 


16th. AUGUST :—All the Congress 
day’s session with National Flags in their 
the lathi charge on Saturday’s procession. 

Dr. J. At. Das Q-upta, acting President of the B. P. O. C. moving the adjournment 
motion, said that lathis were indiscriminately used, the charges with which wera so 
severe that the streets were Jittered with "the shoes left by the processionists. He 
characterised the conduct of the police as * 4 au uncultured, shameful piece of violence ” 
He added that the Deputy Commissioner of Police, who was present on the spot, 
toid Mr. Das Gupta that his orders ware definite and that he would not allow the 

E rocessionists even singly to go through the prohibited area to the Town Hall with 
aga Hying or return to the City in that fashion. 

Sir K. Nazimuddin , the Home Minister, defending the police action, said that the 
police first tried to persuade the processionists to disperse when brickbats and soda- 
water bottles were thrown on the police, seven of whom were injured as a result. 
All efforts at persuading the crowd to disperse having failed, the police used force. 
The Minister quoted the Prime Minister of Orissa, who told men the other day that 
as long as they did not interfere with the maintenance of Jaw and order, the "police 
would not interfere with their activities. The Calcutta Police took action because 
there was interference with the maintenance of law and order. He added that it 
was unfortunate and against all conceptions of Indian civilisation that women should 
have been utilised in this fashion and brought in to such processions when the 
organisers knew that there was every likelihood of a breach of the peace. 

The Premier, Mr. Faztul Huq, said that he and his colleagues in the Cabinet 
regretted Saturday’s incidents and denied that the Ministry was run on communal 
lines, He appealed to the Opposition to co-operate with the Ministry aud advance 
the best interests of the Province. 


mtsrfr 
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and Muslims, but ol brother Bengali es. 
to them to safeguard the fundamental 
that, they would stand condemned in 
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^Sm/Sarat Chandra Bose described the incidents as “disgraceful” and said 
(iped that.the Premier would assure the House that even if the guardians of Jaw 
and order broke the law, they themselves oould not expect to esoape from the 
clutches of the law. Such an assurance could bring forth the co-operation of the 
Opposition. He urged the Premier not to allow Bengal to be made another Ireland 
by an error of judgment or by placing much reliance on the police. 

Mr. Bose struck the right note when he said that he did not look upon the 
Ministry as Composed of so many Hindus 
and it was in that spirit that he appealed 
rights of the people and that if they failod in 
the eyes of Bengal. 

The adjournment motion was pressed to a division and declared lost, 72 voting 
for and 135 against. 

Famine Insurance Fund Bill 

17fch. AUGUST The Government accepted a number of Congress amendments 
to an official measure, namely, the Bengal Famine Insurance Fund Bill. 

The Bill provides for the establishment of a Famine Insurance Fund and, accep¬ 
ting the Congress Party’s amendment, the Government decided to make an initial 
contribution of five lakhs to the Fund instead of making a start with a sum of three 
lakhs thirty-nine thousand handed over to the Provincial Government by the Govern¬ 
ment of India out of the old Famine Relief Fund. 

The Government also decided in response to a Congress amendment to make an 
annual contribution of two lakhs to the Fund till it reached the maximum of twelve 
lakhs, instead of making an annual contribution of one and a half lakhs, as originally 
provided. 

The Bill, as amended, was passed without a division. 

Voting On Budget Demands 

20th. AUGUST:—Mr. Shibnatk Banerji , President of the All India Trade Union 
Congress, moved an amendment refusing the entire grant for the Labour Department, 
Mr. Banerji accused the Government of not implementing the terms of settlement on 
which the strike was called off. 

Mr. Suhrawardy danied that there were any terms of settlement on which the 
Jute mill strike near Calcutta had been called off in May last. He said that certain 
assurances had been given by the Prime Minister which had been amply implemen¬ 
ted. The Minister added that he was making an enquiry into the conditions of labour 
in the jute mills at present. 

Mr. Niharendu Dntt Mazumdar pleaded for a Labour Department democratically 
controlled by the representatives of Labour. Mr. C, G, Cooper thought that strikes 
were engineered by Communist leaders and held that it was in the interest of 
employers to see that a happy relationship existed between employers and employees 
aud that the staff remained contented. Mr. D . P, Khaitan pointed out the sufferings 
of the poor workers caused by strikes and the huge financial loss to the employers. 

The amendment for the refusal of the grant was negatived without a division. 

23rd. AUGUST • The entire European group refrained from participation in the 
voting to-day when a Proja Party member moved a token out in the Land 
Revenue demand, urging the reduction of tho excessive rates of rent by amending 
the Bengal Tenancy Act. The motion was, however, rejected despite the support of 
the Congress Party. 

24th. AUGUST :—Replying to a out motion sponsored by a member of the 
Congress Party wdth a view to criticising the policy of the local Government’s 
interference with legitimate and peaceful demonstrations and meetings of different 
organisations, Sir /T. Naxtmnddin , Home Minister, ^incidentally referred to the 
suggestions made by the Opposition about reducing the strength of the Intelligence 
Branch as the same was inconsistent with the advent of Provincial Autonomy. He 
regretted his inability to comply with his request, for, he thought that at a time 
when the Government were contemplating the release of detenus in large numbers, it 
was all the more necessary to maintain an adequate strength in the Intelligence 
Branch of the police in order to watch the situation. He further argued that it 
would not be consistent with the interest of public safety to do so in view of the 
past history of the terrorist movement in this province. 
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AUGUST Assembly to-day voted the eatire demand of Rs. 

under the hea-1 ^Administration of Justice” without a cut and without * <hj* 
sion. During the debate the Finance Minister remarks that Congress Ministries wodd 
not be abb to overhaul the system overnight and the only retrenchment that they 
would be able* ta'fcfftwt would bo to substitute caps for pugrees gavo rise to a pome 
of order, the Speaker intervening and asking the House to refer to the Ministries m 
other Provinces with due courtesy and regard. The Finance Minister explained that 
no disparaging spirit had actuated him in making his remarks. Be had only wanted 
to show the difficulties experienced by Ministries m general. onorS000 

Earlier the House sanctioned without a cut-the Police demand of Rs. WMU 
Concluding the debate on the demand the Premier Mr. A. K . Fazlul Hug remarked 
that instances of police oppression of the people were becoming rare £&**** 
morale of the police foroe had considerably improved with the recruitment 01 

educated aad cultured young men. , ... .. . w +hArrt 

Winding up the debate, the Home Minister Sir K. Mazimuddvn sa d that there 
might be a few black sh'eap in the police force, but they would not b Q lustmad m 
condemning the whole service for the faults of a few. He also admitted that there 
was room for improvement in the behaviour of the police towards the public ana 
assured the House that every instance of poiioe excess would be severely dealt witn 
in future. Referring to the criticism about the heavy police budget, the Home 
Minister opined that barring the exceptional expenditure which the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment had to incur in suppressing terrorism the police expenditure here compared 
very favourably with that in other Provinces. 

Calcutta. University’s Emblem 

2«tb. AUGUST 1 The Calcutta University’s emblem, the Sree and the lotus, 
formed the subject of a heated debate on a cut motion to the Education demand m 
the coarse of which Calcutta University came in for a good deal of castigation at 
the hand of Muslim members. Mr. P. AT. Qanerjee , a member of the University h 
Syndicate, asserted that the emblem had been selected after consultation with cat, 
architect of the Government of Bengal, the 'London School of Heraldry and web- 
known artists. He pointed out that Muslim rulers like Muhatnmed of Ghori and 
8bor Shah had such symbols on their coins. Mr, Banerjee invited the members u» 
meet the Syndicate and discuss the question. Mr. A, K> Faxlul Baq , the rremter, 
who holds the education port-folio, announced that he would convene a conference ot 
M. L A.’s and University representatives to discuss the question, whereupon tne out 
motion was withdrawn. 

Death of A Detenus 

27th. AUGUST : -Mr, Sarat Chandra Bose to-day walked out of the House as a 
protest against tt tbe Government’s callous indifference towards human life. dm - 
walk-out was a sequel to the reported death of Sadhendu Das of Myraensmgh, one. oi 
the hunger-strikers in the Andamans. . , . • 

The Prime Minister said he had also heard such a rumour and had sent 
urgent message to the Chief Commissioner of the Andamans for correct information. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose , who made a statement on the floor of the Bouse, saw* 
that he had received information fchrt one of the strikers In tho Andamans haa.aieu 
and as far as he had been able to make enquiries from non-omcml sources, Mm 
found that the information was correot. In view of this sad news, the Congress 
Party, said Mr. Bose, were in no mood to continue their work m the House. 
therefore, decided to withdraw his Party from the Bouse for the day as a P T ^tes 
against the callous attitude of the Government of Bengal against what the Longresi 
Party thought to be the reasonable demands of the Andamans prisoners. In witn- 
drawing from the House, Mr, Bose wished to make it clear that they meant no 
disrespect to the Chair, He further told the House that for the last tew days, no. 
had boon tryiug to obt&iu ooutiroaation of the nows from the Treasury Benches but 
had received no reply. n 

The Home Minister, who was not present in the House when the Gopgres* 
members walked out, appeared immediately afterwards and made theToIlowmg 
statement: ‘The Government have received a telegram handed in -at u-w p. m 
in which no deaths are reported, but three are in tho seriously ill list. 

Jail Administration Criticised 

30lk. AUGUST :—The Miration of their jail experiences by several members 
of the Congress Party, with specie! reference to what was oharaetensed as the debu- 
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manning aspects’ * of the jail administration in this Province, was the principal 
feature of to-day’s debate on the Budget demaxid under the head Mails’. 

Replying to the debate in a good humoured speech, Sir Khicaja Nazimuctdin, 
the Home Minister, admitted that all. was not well with the jail administration. The 
greatest problem was over-crowding. Most of the jail3 were constructed long ago 
and as such weie unsuited to modern standards of prison life. But improvements 
in these directions depended on favourable financial conditions, which, he regretted, 
were sadly wanting. Repudiating the charge levelled by several members of the 
Opposition tfcut a majority of the prisoners found themselves in shattered health on 
their release after serving long terms of imprisonment, the Home Minister opined 
that the statistics of the health of the inmates of the jails prepared for 1836 showed 
that it was much better than that of the people outside. According to these statis¬ 
tics, only 16 per cent of the jail population recorded loss of weight while, of the 
rest, more than half gained weight. The entire demand was thereafter passed 
without a division. 

I#t. SEPTEMBER :—There was a sudden dare-up in the House when the Prime- 
Minister , intervening in the debate on a cut motion on the Agriculture Budget, 
observed that during the last few days false propaganda was carried on outside the 
House against the supporters of the Government and attempts were being made to 
hold thorn up to ridicule. The Premier had to face angry interruptions^from several 
members of the Congress and Proja Parties, who simultaneously rose in their seats 
on points of order. 

The Speaker observed that he was prepared to hear these points when the 
simultaneous outbursts and shouting oeased. D . 

The out motion on the Agriculture Budget, moved by a member of the trroja 
Party, urging the restriction of jute cultivation and fixing the minimum price oi 
Jute, was lost by 124 votes to 73. 

Mr. Bo3b’s Call for Drcobtjm 

2a4. SEPTEMBER :-Mr. Sarai Chandra Bose , the Leader of the Opposition, voiced 
a complaint to-day regarding the language of certain remarks made by the Premier 
yesterday against a member of the Proja Party and said that the tone and manner 
in which they were made were hardly in oonsonance with parliamentary decorum. 
The Leader o' the Opposition appealed to the Leader of the House in order that m 
hia cooler moments he might consider whether of all persons in this House, it was 
not his duty as well as the duty of the Leader of the Opposition to say nothing 
Y/bieh might ruffle the temper of members. Mr. Bose also pointed to certain^ obser¬ 
vations of the Speaker who had characterised a point of order as “frivolous . This, 
he said, had given rise to a certain amount of sorrow, and he added that so long 
as a point of order, whether sound or frivolous, the ruling of the Cnair had to be 
given. He thought it was his duty as the Leader of the Opposition to bring this 

matter to the notice of the Ohaix and also of the Leader of the House in order 

that the proceedings of the Assembly might be carried on in calm and with as 
much decorum ana dignity as possible. . . , 

Replying, the Premier said that he sincerely appreciated the spirit m wluoa 

Mr. B )se made these remarks and reciprocated the feelings of friendliness. He 

also extended to Mr. Bose the hand of oo-operatiou for the future with a view^ to 
preventing any incident of any kind, whioh might lead to unpleasant remarks being 
made by one member against another. “If in the heat of the moment I have been 
led to use language whioh might have hurt the feelings of my friends, I can only 
say that I am sincerely sorry.” 

In conclusion, the Premier said that he was looking forward to the much 
happier days ahead as the result of the conference which was soon going to be 
held regarding the repatriation of the Andamans prisoners. “Let us hope that wo 
shall be able to meet in perfeot friendliness and with the sole object of serving the 
cause whioh now turns out to be absolutely national. With that end in view, I greatly 
welcome the remarks that have been made by my friend, the Leader of the Opposition. 

The Speaker welcomed the frank expressions of view and the friendliness between 
the Leader of the Opposition and the Leader of the House and appealed to all 
sections of the Assembly to lend their help and assistance in the discharge of his 
duties as the Speaker in a proper manner. 

Mr, Bose added that some members of his side of the House had been treated 
like school boys. Mr. Bose assured the Speaker of the House that on his part h# 
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^_&axions that the debates in the House should be conducted in such a m&nb 
that they might set; up an example to the other Indian Legislatures and he hoped 
That me Leader of the House would respond to his appeal in this behalf. Mr. Bose, 
rising again after the Premier’s response to his appeal, assured him that 1 ‘though 
we may fight our battle inside the Chamber, we will remain friends, as we have 
been outside.” 

4»Jh* SEPTEMBER The declaration that not only was total Prohibition the 
policy of the present Government of Bengal but that they were also trying to mate 
experiments in this respect in important, speoiflo areas following the example of 
the .Prime Minister of Madras, was made in the Assembly ti-day by the Lremier, 
Mr. A. K« Fazlul Huq, in the course of the debate on the Exoise budget Ho 
added that he could give this assurance to the House that # the present Cabinet was 
trying its very best to carry out the polioy of total Prohibition during its term of 

All the cut motions, including one from the Congress Party, urging the adoption 
of the polioy of total Prohibition, were withdrawn in view of this declaration by 

Mr. Huq. 

6tb, SEPTEMBER After 15 days’ disoussion. the Assembly disposed of the 
Budget which, as presented by the Finance Minister, was voted without a single 
out. A hundred and five members participated in the disoussions. 

Earlier, the Premier referred to the charge frequently made against the members 
of the Cabinet that they had broken their election pledges. He remarked s “At the 
time of the elections, the Congress gave a solemn pledge in their manifesto that 
thev were going to wreck the Constitution, but they have taken the oath or office 
$ndf are enjoying the sweets of power and ©vcd Mr. Gandhi has found^ something 
good in the much-maligned Constitution. If the Congress oould modify its opinion, 
the Coalition Party (the supporters of the Ministry in Bengal) could also modify 
their views”. 

During the discussion on the Labour Budget, several Labourites criticised the 
Labour policy of the Government and alleged that the Government were trying to 
throttle the Trade Union movement. Mr. Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, deolam: 
that the Government were determined to give a fair deal to Labour. He added that 
Communism was Public Enemy No. 1 of the social and economic structure. 

Rajshahi College Incident 

Sib SEPTEMBER Surendra Mohan Maiira (Congress) moved to-day an ad¬ 

journment motion to discuss the Rajshahi College incident. The motion was rejected 
without a division after two hours’ heated debate. . , , 

u Jf the Government had not taken steps in time, the streets of Rajshahi would 
have been deluged with blood,” declared the Premier and Education Minister, the 
Hon. Mr. Fazlul Huq , justifying the order closing the College. He had evidence 
that the students were preparing for a homioidal fight between themselves. The 
order did not mean the closing of the College for all time but only till the situation 
returned to the normal in order to afford an opportunity to the leaders to compose 
their differences. 

Mr Sarat Chandra Bose , Leader of the Opposition, accepted the Premier’s 
suggestion to go to Rajshahi along with another prominent Congressmen who was 
also a Syndic of the Calcutta University and try to arrive at an amicable settlement 
0 f the affair Mr. Bose told the House that he had in his hands photographic copies 
of two telegrams sont from Calcutta to the Muslim students of the Rajshahi College 
Hostel, one in the name of the Premier assuring his u abiding solicitude for their 
welfare” which Mr. Bose believed, had resulted in increasing the tension. 

Most of the speakers on the motion, including Mr. W. W. V/ordsuorth, \he 
Leader of the European Group, and Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose , Leader of the Opposition, 
regretted the action of the Government in this direction, although ihey did not 
approve of the conduct of the students of Rajshahi, particularly the hunger-strike 
which was resorted to by the Hindu students. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose declared that narrow orthodoxy whether n be Hm.ctu 
or Muslim made no appeal to him. Ali the same he thought that the differences 
between tho two sections of the students of Rajshahi could have been solved by the 
Government with a little amount of tact, reasonableness and vision. He regietted 
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Buq, told the House that the Govern- 
Bill to a Select Committee but some 
carried on propaganda in the country 


mmunal turn which had been given to this pretty incident and said; “Let not 
profane hand—eitner of the Hindus or of the Muslims-—ever touch the education¬ 
al institutions of our Province, which should be allowed to remain as sacred temples 
of learning. 

The Hon. Mr. -4. AT. Fazlul Huq , who made a very conciliatory speech, appealed 
tc the Leader of the Opposition to go tc Rajshabi and * settle the matter in a manner 
satisfactory to all parties concerned. Mr, Fazlul Huq announced that any decision 
that Mr, Sarat Hose might arrive at in this connection would be accepted by him 
for he looked upon such a solution as affording a test of their fitness for solving 
oommanal problems in this Province. 

Bengal Tenancy act Amend. Bill 

10th. SEPTEMBER The Revenue Minister, the Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh 
Boy introduced and moved to-day the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill, the object of 
which was to amend some existing provisions of the* Bengal Tenancy Act which had 
been found to operate rather harshly on the cultivators, for the purpose of giving 
immediate relief to them. 

The Minister explained that the Bill did not attempt to bring about a radical 
reform in tho existing system of land tenure by a comprehensive amendment of tjae 
Act. The Bill provided for the abolition of landlords’ transfer fee and right of 
pre-emption. 

The Premier, the Hon. Mr. A. K . Faxlul 
ment bad originally decided to refer the 
mischievous persons outside the House had 
that the Government were going to shelve that Bill, 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, the Leader of the Opposition, said that the Bill did not 
contain any provision for the amelioration of the conditions of the real tillers of 
the' land, 

The entire European Group and eight Hindu members, representing the landed 
interest supported Sir George Campbell's ameudment, while the opposition inoluded 
the Coalition Group, the Proja Party and the entire Congress group, excepting one 
who did not vote. Sir George, speaking on his motion, said that the Bill aimed at 
giving a definite blow to landlords to che verge of expropriation and affected their 
property rights. Referring to the Instrument of Instructions, he said that it was 
perfectly clear from the nature of the Bill that it must go to the Viceroy. 

The Revenue Minister, the Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy opposing the 
motion for circulation, said that the Bill only sought to remove certain specifio 
grievances of tenants, for which there had been agitation in the last seven years. 

The House rejected Sir George’s Amendment by 182 to 36 votes. 

13th. SEPTEMBER Violent denunciation of the provisions in the Bill which 
were calculated to deprive landlords of the existing right to get the transfer fee and 
also tha right of pre-emption, by several members of the European group (who had 
so. long been among the staunchest supporters of the Government ) formed the 
principal feature of to-day’s proceedings of the Assembly. 

It was even suggested by a member that the Revenue Minister, Sir B. JP. Singh 
Roy^ who was himself a representative of the landholders’ constituency, had ventured 
to sponsor a measure of such a definitely expropriatory character as the one before 
the House because he knew full well that this Bill, even if passed by the Bengal 
Assembly, could not receive the sanction of the Governor-General in view of the 
restrictions contained in Section 229 of the new Government of India Act. 

The Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy, Minister for Revenue, replying to the 
debate, said that this Bill was designed to give financial relief to the agriculturists. 
It would moreover produce a tremendous psychological effect among the masses and 
remove the tension between landlords and tenants. “It cannot be denied.” said the 
Minister, “that there is an insistent demand for the abolition of landlordism.” The 
Minister in conclusion said that the present Bill offered a solution by steering a 
middle course. 

Public Demands Reooveby Aot Amend. Bill 

16th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly had the unique experience of having its 
sitting adjourned by the Hon. Mr. Speaker for half an hour as the sequel to the 
failure on his part to restore order in the midst of continual and rancorous inter- 
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Opposition benches i 
Public Demands Recovery 


;mhs between the members of the Ministerial and 
veftaBe of the debate on the wm-offioial Bill to amend the 
Act, 

Mould 'Abdul Bari of the Muslim Coalition (Ministerial Party) was criticising the 
sponsor of the Bill, who happened to have seceded recently from toe Ministem 
group and joined those members of the Krisak-Proja Party, who have been acting 
in alliance with the Congress Opposition, as being too anxious to play to the gallery 
and earn cheap plaudits as the only real friend of the much harrassed tenantry in 
the Province. This expression provoked a storm of protest and retorts from the 
Opposition benches and for a time the interruptions seemed to drown, the etioxts 
made by the Speaker who was calling the members on both sides to order. 

The hon. Mr, A. K. Fazlul Huq , Prime Minister, intervening at this stage, 
accused the members of the Opposition of lack o! manners in as muon as they 
wore preventing Mr. Abdul Bari from continuing his speech. This accusation by 
the Prime Minister was taken serious exception to by the Congress members, wno 
asked him to withdraw the expression. „ . , 

At this stage, the Speaker again made repeated eudeavours to call the members 
to order but not meeting with success, threatened to adjourn the House. As things 
did not improve even after this, he abruptly adjourned the House for half an hour 
and left the Chamber. 

Bengal Tenancy Act Amend. Bill 

2 l*t. SEPTEMBER The Assembly, to-day, passed the provision oi doing away 
with the landlords’ right of pro-emptiou and conferring such right on the oo-sn&iei 
of the tenants under certain circumstances. 

22nd. SEPTEMBERThe Congress Party’s amendment to the Bill, seeking to 
provide a suspension of enhancement of rents in the case of ryots as provided in 
the Bill, was rejected by 86 votes to 72. , . . 

The Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy , the Minister for Revenue, explained 
that the case of under-ryots would be dealt with in the more comprehensive oil! 
which the Government proposed to introduce after receipt of the repor or the 
proposed commission of enquiry into the land laws of Bengal. 

24th SEPTEMBER i—Scenes of intense excitement were witnessed in the 
Assembly to-day at the time of voting on the Congress Party s amend¬ 
ment seeking to fix the rate of interest payable by a tenant to a landlord on arrears 
ol rent at five per cent as against the Government’s proposal to reduce the rate ol 
interest from 12 and a half per cent to 6 and a one-fourth per cent, lao amend¬ 
ment was rejected by lid votes to 69, t , ,. , 

Before announcing the result of the division, the Speaker drew the attention ox 
the Leader of the House to the “most unseemly conduot” on the part of certain 
members of the House while the members were proceeding to the lobbies. H© 
expected the Leader to take the necessary steps in the matter so that there night 
not be any repetition of such incidents, requiring the Speaker s intervention, ine 
speaker added that he noticed that while members were going to the lobbies, oae 
member had bean dragged by another to the Coalition lobby and despite the i.act. 
that the Speaker had warned the member concerned aad also sent the Seorotary 
to ask him not to persist in that conduct, the member in question had persisted in 
dragging another member to the lobby of his party. The Spoaker announced that 
he had expunged the vote of the member who was being dragged in the abov-^ 
manner. 

30th. SEPTEMBER :-The following statement was made to-day by the hon. Mr. 

A, K. Fazlul Huq , Prime Minister, speaking during the debate on the third reading ol 
the Bill amending the Bengal Tenancy Act. The Premier added : If in course of time 
you can show that the Congress Ministers in Bihar, tne United Provinces and Orissa 
have done more for the ryots than we have been able to do, then, indeed, we snail 
stand self-condemned.” He repudiated the criticism that the Bill did not confer any 
real benefit on the tenants in Bengal and also repudiated the claim of Mr. oarat 
Chandra Bose that the Congress Party had materially improved the Bill. Ho demen 
the charge that the Bill was hypocritical but admitted that d had been lather 
hastily framed and this, he said, had been due to the fact that circumstances had 
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_ necessary that the Bill, should bo carried through in the present session. 
^(W&gq from the Congress beaches “Why?”) The Premier retorted : “Because vou 
desired to take credit from the masses and we wanted to stop it.” (Laughter). 

The Premier said that the Congress was actuated by no other principle than that 
of more obstruction for obstruction’s sake and was 'out to win oheap praise as a 
benefactor of ryots. He appealed to the Congress Party in the Legislature to give 
constructive suggestions and co-operate with them in order to bring about a proper 
solution of the problem of the land laws in the Province which would lead to con¬ 
tentment and tranquillity among the masses of this province. 

Mr. J. N. Bcim , Leader of the United Nationalist Party, reiterated his conviction 
that such a Bill should not have been rushed through without an exhaustive enquiry. 

Mr. W. 0 . Wordsworth said that the European Group had not been pettily 
contentious or unsympathetic or dominated by self-interest He said the present 
Bill was hastily decided and represented a certain amount of class prejudice. It 
created one more class of intermediary and put the landlord in a new and inferior 
position in relation to his environment. They had been called eminent European 
exploiters, said Mr. Wordsworth, who added jocularly that he now spoke not only as 
a European but as an imperialist, a capitalist, a tyrant, an oppressor, a parasite and 
a bloodsucker. (Laughter). Strangers hearing these words, he said, might conclude 
that the European Group were not loved. They themselves did not draw that infer¬ 
ence, for hard words broke no bones and politics would be boring if its vocabulary 
were feeble and many in his Group felt thrills of ecstasy when thev were taken 
for capitalists. 

Mr. Wordsworth said that there was unreality about everything, the attitude of 
the Congress Party over the measure, the 1,700 and more amendments to the Bill. 
And the attitude of the Proja Party in regard to the Bill. He said that the Province 
deserved something better than the Bill and its handling had neither convinced then 
intelligence nor upiifted their emotions. It had not made them think of Ajax defy¬ 
ing the lightning or of Horatious keeping a bridge or of brave men dying iu tfie 
last ditch for their conscience and their ideals. It had made them think of two 
homelier characters, namely, firstly, of the brisk criminal judge who always pro¬ 
nounced a sentence after hearing the prosecution because if he listened to the 
defence as well, he only got confused, and secondly, of the Colonel who always 
marched behind his regiment and, when asked, explained, “Was not he their leader 
and should he not follow them wherever they wanted to go ?” 

Mr. Sarot Chandra Bose , Leader of the Congress Party, criticised the Bill and 
said that it did not go as far as the Congress wanted to. Explaining the position 
of the Congress vise-a-vts landlords, Mr. Bose said that the Congress was definitely 
not in favour of the perpetuation of landlordism. The Congress did not look upon 
their rights as something which could not be touched but, at the same time, it dis¬ 
couraged any attempt ou the part of any section of the people to describe another 
section as exploiters. Mr. Bose added that the Congress believed that by adopting 
the formula of co-operation between all sections and classes of the people, it was 
possible for them to remove once for all the distinctions that unfortunately existed 
among the different classes of the people. 

After the Prime Minister’s speech the hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Stngh Boy , Revenue 
Minister, who had been elected from the Landholders’ constituency, said that he 
had mixed feelings of satisfaction and disappointment regarding the Bill. There 
ware certain clauses which he considered to be of an expropriatory nature, infring¬ 
ing the valuable rights of landlords, aud as such they did not meet with his perso¬ 
nal approval. But he had agreed to introduce the Bill with those clauses in the 
hope that they might bring about a better understanding between tenants and laud 
lords. He said that the Bill was not comprehensive but only sought to remove some 
of the pressing grievances of the ryots. He asked the landlords to read the signs 
of the times and try to adjust themselves to the changing circumstances, for 
there alone lay their safety. He said that it was true that landlords had been called 
upon to make valuable sacrifices but he hoped that those sacrifices would have a 
salutory effect on the relationships between landlords and tenants. He asked land¬ 
lords not to be shortsighted in these matters. 

The third reading was carried amidst jubilation. The Bill was passed by 110 
against 27.votes and the House was prorogued. 
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The Bengal Legislative Council 

Budget Session—Calcutta—30th July to 16th August 1937 

Address to Gqvernor—Question of Procedure 

The Budget Session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced iu the Counoil 
Chamber Calcutta on the 30th. July 1937 to have the Budget for the year 
1937-38 presented by the Finance Minister. As many as three points of order wore 
raised and these held np the proceedings of the House till 7-45 p. m. Mr. Satyendra 
Chandra Mitra, President, was in the chair. . . . ■ 

The first point of order before the House was whether it was competent to dis¬ 
cuss His Excellency the Governor’s Address to both Houses of the Legislature on 
July 29th. The question arose out of a notice of a motion given by Rai Bahadur 

S ' Tlm°Pre 3 ident called upon the membors to express their opinion on the question 
of presenting an address to the Governor. , ., _ . . 

The Ifan Sir K. Nazimuddin said that under Section 6.1 of he Government of 
India Act, His Excellency had beau given the right to address both Chambers and 
that address was given at the discretion of His Excellenoy and that any resolution 
tliaf was to be moved in connection with anything that related to any action of the 
Governor at his discretion required tho previous assent of the Governor. Continuing, 
he said that in that case it- was necessary that sufficient notice should be given so 
that His Excellency might either give his assent or refuse it. Moreover, he said, 
under Section 17 of the Rules, before any member of the House could move an 
address to the Governor it was necessary that a aay should bo allotted for the pur* 
nose Further, Sir K. Naximuddin said that an address could only be moved bv 
means of a motion and that, if it was to be moved by a non-official member, it could 
on lv be done on a day set apart for non-offictal business. Above all, that day s 
sitting had been sot apart for Government business, namely the presentation o.t 

ta \he President said that the mover did not olaim it under the rules hut in pur¬ 
suance of parliamentary practice and that he merely said that under rule 5b an ad- 
dress should be presented to His Excellency. The President desired to know it it was 
claimed as a privilege of the House. . , , 

Sir K. Nazimuddin said that the question of privilege did not arise as under 
Section 118 an address from the Council to the Governor must bo presented after 
a motion had been carried to that effect in rhe House according to the procedure 
laid down. Further the motion for which notice had been given could not be moved 
because it infringed Section 19 of the rules of business. .... .. 

The President , intervening, said that the mover did not claim it as an ordinary 
motion but in pursuance of parliamentary practice and that it wavS not a resolution 
but a, motion connected with the privileges of the House. .. . 

Hir A”. Nazimuddin observed that the English precedent did not apply tn the 
present case because it differed from the practice at Westminster on account o\ 
statutory provision. For, according to British Parliamentary practice, tho Cabinet 
was responsible for His Majesty’s Address. In India the Governor addressed the 
legislatures at his own discretion for which the Ministers were not responsible and 
therefore the two cases were not identical. 

The President observed that in the Dominion Parliaments such addresses were 
presented and that he wished to know whether this House also wished to create such 
a convention ^ . ,, . . 

One of the members Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutt said that they should not drag m 
parliamentary practice by straining the iaw and that on principle they should aot 
introduce any thing in the Bengal Council for which there was no provision m the 
rules. He said that in the rules of business it was definitely stated that au address 
could be presented to the Governor only after a motion had been made and earned 
under the rules and that it would not be right to follow practices in vogue elsewhere 
or to bring in the question of creating a convention. 
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i President then said that the matter was of such constitutional importance 
hat it should be thoroughly discussed. He said that it was true that theirs was a 
written constitution and their rules and regulations were not definite on the point 
but at the same time he said that the House had certainly the right to create con- 
ventious, He said that he did not for a moment wish to convey the idea that they 
should necessarily copy all the conventions even of the British Parliament if those 
did not suit them. But, at the same time, he said the mover had raised a very 
important question. He, therefore, advised the mover not to press the motion that 
day but informed him that he would permit the member to raise it on some other 
day after giving due notice to the members. H may say that the House has almost 
been taken aback by the motion.’ 

The mover then withdrew the motion. 

Press Officer’s Notice—Adj. Motion 

2nd. AUGUST:—The adjournment motion on the Press Officer’s notice to 
Calcutta newspapers, prohibiting the publication of news about the Detenue Day 
proceedings was taken up to-day. Lively discussion took place, but it was defeated 
when a poll was taken by 32 votes to 12. 

Mr, Kamini Kumar Dull, Congress member, who initiated the debate, made an 
interesting analysis of the consequences of the Press Officer’s notification and 
revealed how such an order uuderminod the fundamental civil liberties of the people. 
Several members participated in the discussion. 

Dr. Radhahumud Makkerjee, Leader of the Opposition, made a scathing condemna¬ 
tion of the policy of the present Ministry in Bengal and asked the Ministers to look 
at this picture ia Bengal where liberties were being continued to be encroached 
upon and the other picture in the six Congress provinces which contained about 65 
per cent, of the population of British India, where a vigorous and progressive policy 
was being pursued by the Congress Ministers within so short a time after their 
takini office. After referring to the effects of such au order as that issued by the 
Press Officer as “shaking tho entire structure of the primary civil rights of the 
citizens of Bengal”, he said that the Ministry should not have allowed an “underling 
who was only a Deputy Secretary in the Horae Department, to have issued such, an 
order without an express order from the Home Minister and that the Minister must 
he held responsible for the consequences. , , . .. n 

Sir K. (Vazimtddw, Home Minister, in an elaborate reply, said that the J ress 
Officer was merely carrying out his duties and that the order issued by nun was 
quite legal and within his bounds. Such warnings issued by the officer m question 
Lt be appreciated by the Press, for the Governrae \t had it only willed, might 
have refrained from giving such notice, which was, after all, only a reminder of 
tho order issued in 1935 and which continue to exist until it was cancelled, and 
rai<*ht have prosecuted the papers who published such news. The Ministry was as 
anxious as anybody else to protect the liberties of the Press and after the legisla¬ 
ture had discussed the questions about detenus and other allied matters shortly, he 
would personally go into the question of the need for the retention or otherwise of. 
tho order passed regarding the Detenue Day proceedings. ? (tT , 

Before replying to the debate, Mr. Karnim Kumar Dull desired to know whethei 
ihe Home Minister had anything to add to what he had already spoken. The Leades 
of the Opposition desired to know the exact significance of the Mi mster s words. 

But the Home Minister said that he had nothing more to add to what he had 
already spoken. The motion was pressed and lost. 

Bengal Council Leadership 

AUGUST :~An important rilling which may have the effect of including in 
i-ho Bengal Ministry a member of the Upper House, was given by the Hon. Mr. 
sf C Mitra, the President of the Bengal Legislative Council, to-day, on a point 
raised by Dr. Badhakumud Mukherjee, Leader of the Congress Party in the Council, 
who sought to know whether a non-member could take upon himself the position of 
t k a Leader of the House. The President ruled that the Leader of the Houso r mu9t 
lA member of tha Council and in this view of the matter, the f rime Minister, 
who otaimoif to be the Leader of the House in the Upper ^amber. wodd no ^ 
fthte to function as such. Elaborating his point, the Hon. the President, observed 
SI? it was uot inconceivable that in future both the Houses might be sitt.ng sTOui- 
taueoasly and it was natural that the Prime Minister aud h.e colleagues would hare 
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../to attend fcl).e Lower House of which they happened to be members. Thd 

itaioBS an elected member of the Upper House was declared as the Leader of the 
House, the work of the House would be impeded. 

Improving the River Coursbs 

I lth. AUGUST On the motion of Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerjee the Council 
adopted the following resolution to-day :— 

•‘This Council declares that it is of opinion that a committee of seven members, 
to be chosen in equal numbers from the two Houses of the Legislature, and the 
Minister in charge of the Irrigation Department (Agriculture and Industry) as the 
Chairman, and with power to co-opt additional member* as experts, be formed for 
the purpose of the utilisation of the hydrographic resources of Bengal and to regu¬ 
late irrigation and the courses of water channel and improve sanitation of public 
health, with particular reference to the following amongst other approved measures : 

(1) Flush irrigation in the alluvial portion of Bengal where the delta has been 

raised to the same flat level. 

(2) Storage of rain water in suitable reservoirs. 

(3) Construction of dams and reservoirs provided with sluice-gates and distri¬ 

butaries. 

(4) Irrigation by electric power from rivers and tube-wells on the model as in 

the United Provinces. 

(5) Construction of canals and cuts without dislocating the natural drainage 

levels. 

(6) Harnessing of waterfalls for generating cheap electricity for the country¬ 

side (ou the lines of the United Provinces hydro-electric grid system). 

(7) Establishment of a river-training laboratory at headquarters. 

16th. AUGUST 1 The Congress adjournment motiou to discuss the situation 
arising from the police lathi charge on the 14th August was negatived without a divi¬ 
sion to-day. 

Release op Detenus 

Earlier, the House discussed the resolution moved by Mr. Moazzemali Chaudhury 
urging the release of all politicals, detenus and internees but the House being proro¬ 
gued before the debate concluded, the resolution was taken as talked out. 

In the course of the debate Mr. J. A. MoKerrow made the following observations: 
May I envisage in the future the happening of a most untoward event, the murder 
—•after the release of these detenus—the murder of one of our most respected 
Ministers ? Now on that day—if we project ourselves into the future—I would say 
this : w Fo.r this foul, utterly senseless, utterly useless and utterly inexcusable murder 
the persons who are responsible are not those young detenus who have been caught 
or who have committed suicide to the grief of their parents, but those members in 
this House who voted in favour of this resolution.” 

The House at this stage was prorogued. 

Rajshaiii College Incedent 

The next meeting of the Council commenced on the 11th. September. The 
adjournment motion regarding the closing of the Rajshahi College, of which notice 
had been given by Mr. Lalit Chandra Dass was not moved. 

In answer to the President (the Hon. Mr. S. C. Mitra ) Mr. Das said that in 
view of the fact that Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Congress Assembly Party, 
and Mr. P. Ah Barterji had agreed to enquire into the matter with a view to bringing 
about a settlement, he did not propose to move tho adjournment motion. 

Non-Official Bills 

13th. SEPTEMBER Four non-official Bills were discussed to-day. Three on them*— 
the Relief to the Poor and Unemployment Bill, the Fisheries Bill and the Municipal 
Act Amendment Bill—were circulated for eliciting public opinion. Tho Cruelty to Ani¬ 


mals 

day. 


(Amendment) Bill was under consideration when the House rose for the 


The Bengal Relief to 
Bahadur Muazza mud din 

19 


Unemployment Relief Bill 

the Poor and Unemployment Bill, introduced by Khan 
tfossain , was first considered. The Bill sought ‘to help 
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and poor agriculturists with short-term loans and the indigent with doles 
to tide over temporary difficulties. The Bill, as stated, was circulated for eliciting 
public opinion. 

Fisheries Bill 

Mr. S. C. Chakravarti's Fisheries Bill was also circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. The Bill sought to safeguard the rights and interests of fishermen, who, it 
was stated, were subjected to various exactions at the hands of their immediate 
landlords, but more particularly from those of the middlemen. 

Municipal Amendment Bill 

Mr. Nar Ahmed's Municipal Amendment Bill which sought to do away with 
nominated blocks from Municipal bodies, introduce adult franchise and make it com- 
pulsory for those bodies, to spend ten per cent of their income on primary education, 
was also circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Cruelty to Animals Bills 

Mr. Lalit Chandra Dass's Bengal Cruelty to Animals (Amendment) Bill, the 
object of which was to put an effective check on the phooka evil was under discussion 
when the House adjourned. 

Privileges of the Council 

14tb SEPTEMBER-When the Council met to-day, Dr. Radhakumud Mukherjee , 
Leader of the opposition, stated that “a process of slow and steady deterioration of 
the status and privileges of the Council’ 1 had been going on. The responsibility for this, he 
maintained, developed solely on the Government. The second chamber was taken by 
Government in the sense that it was u like the second filddle in producing oui legis¬ 
lative music.” It was, ho said, a gross misconception of the scope and functions of 

^TMs Coundfwas practically an elected body, barring only its nominated element of 
one-tenth The Government did not realize that they were “violating the Constitution 
and wrecking; the Act,” by not allowing the Council to function as it should. They 
had not yet given to this House a Leader. The business of the House was m a 
muddle. He wished that Government had taken a leaf out of the book of the Con¬ 
gress Government in Madras giving to the Upper House at once a Minister and a 


Giving “a catalogue of our disabilities and the means of removing them, Dr. 
Mukheni emphasized the need of a separate chamber for the Council to conduct its 
business in “absolute freedom.” Pending a separate building, he suggested that the 
days of the week should be divided between the two Houses of legislature tor then 
respective use of the Legislative Chamber on the prescribed days allotted to each. 
The Council, he concluded, was now placed in a position iu which it could not 
iunctioa as it should under the Constitution. . . , , r , 

The President, Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra , said that the point raised by lb 
Mukherji could be discussed in the House only if it came in the form of a 
resolution. 

Cruelty to Animals Bill 

The House then resumed discussion on the Cruelty to Animals (Amendment) Bill. 

Sneaking on the proposed measure, Khwaja tit r Nazi mud dm .said that Govern- 
ment had every sympathy with the sponsor of tho motion. Government were quite 
aware of the evil'practice of phooka and fully realized the necessity of putting a 

ht ° After^ome discussion tho Bill was referred to a Select Committee with instruc¬ 
tions to submit their report by November 30. The Council then adjourned. 

Solving Unemployment Problem 

15th. SEPTEMBER The gravity of the problem of unemployment in Bengal 
was emphasized to-day when Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutta moved a resouitKHi 
to the effect that 'a special department in charge of one of the Ministers 

with a board of experts to help him, should be established immediately 
to deal with this problem. Mr. Dutta remarked that to suggest that 

Government had uo responsibility in the matter was to go agamst the 

doctrine accepted in all civilized countries. He said that one of the methods by 
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might, solve the problem of unemployment was by helping in t 
of industries which, "would give employment to a large number ot 
He explained that by bis resolution ho did not contemplate the appointment 
Minister. n™ nf t.b« existing Ministers might be entrusted With 


of an additional Minister. One of the existing Ministers might 
the administration of the proposed department. ... 

Mr. Lalit Chandra Das moved an amendment suggesting that a committee 
under the Finance Minister, consisting of experts some members ox the Lounon 
and Assembly, should be immediately formed with a view to devising means to solve 
the question of unemployment and with that end in view among other things to open 
small and middle-sized industries in different parts of the Province. 

The Finance Minister Mr. N. R. Sarker .said that there was no difference ot 
opinion regarding the gravity of the problem of unemployment and also as regards 
the proposition that it was the duty of Government to help in the solution o. tno 
problem. Mr. JDutta had raised the question of State aid to Industries. The Govern- 
meat had been helping the industries by giving protection m the shape ot tar iris 
and bounties, and also in various other ways. Recently the Government ot India 
gave a good impetus to the sugar industry by introducing high tariffs, but unfor¬ 
tunately Bengalis had so far done nothing for the revival of the sugar industry m 
this Province. , , , . , 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherji said that the problem was a vast and fundamental 
one, affecting the fabric of society, and so it could not be dealt with piecemeal. 
In order to solve this problem they must first tackle the question of primary 
education, and, secondly, improve the condition of the peasantry. The agriculturist 
must bo given a fair price for his produce. If agriculture could bo made profitable, 
the problem of unemployment would be solved automatically. 

Mr. E . C . Ormond said that the question of unemployment out across every 
department and affected the work of every Minister to some extent. Referring to 
iiuemplovment among lawyers, Mr. Ormond said that steps should be taken to pre¬ 
vent so "many young men from taking up a profession which could not give them 
proper occupation. The debate had not concluded when the House rose for tho clay. 

16th. SEPTEMBER Mr. Hamidul Huq Chotvdhury said that apart from the 
unemployed middle class there was the larger body of unemployed agrictUtunBts. 
Any scheme that they might formulate would be of no effect unless they naa 
increased the productivity of the soil and provided better marketing facilities for 
Agricultural products. 

Rai Bahadur Kcshab Banerji stressed tho necessity r of collecting statistics with 
a view to having a correct idea of the extent of unemployment. 

Mr. Bumayun fCabir said that the creation of an employment portfolio of the 
appointment of a committee of experts was nothing but tinkering with tho problem 
they had to face. They must have a bold and comprehensive schome to tackle the 
problem in all its aspects. . , , , 

The Maharaja of Santcsh said that the people themselves were to a largo extent 
responsible for this unemployment. It was a pity that their educated young men 
often, showed lamentable apathy towards vocations ^ which were other than literary 
or clerical. They often refused to recognize the dignity of labour. This particular 
mentality must be changed. , _ _ c _ 

Replying to the debate the Hon. Nawah Khioaja ffabibullaa Bahadur of Dacca 
said that ho fully realized the gravity of the problem and was trying to do his 
level best to tackle the problem. Although new in office, he had already formulated 
a five-year scheme for the industrial development of Bengal. This was now await¬ 
ing the consideration of the Finance Minister and other members of the Cabinet. 
The Hon. Minister informed the House that under the old Government, ‘middle class 
unemployment* was in charge of the Minister for Industries. Now that the depart¬ 
ment of Industries was in his charge, he was also in charge of middle clas ^em¬ 
ployment and therefore of the portfolio of the whole problem of unemployment, ihe 
resolution was withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 

Ministers’ Salaries Bill 

nth. SEPTEMBER .—Mr. N, R. Sarkar moved to-day that the Ministers’ 
Salaries Bill as passed by the Assembly (Lower House) be taken into consideration. 

Rising on a point of order, Dr. Radha Kumud Alukerjee , Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion, challenged the right of the Minister, who was not a member of the House, to 
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Or tho consideration of any Bill. Dr. Mukerjee hold that, according 1 
™Ament of India Act a non-member Minister was entitled “to speak id. 
enviso take part in the proceedings of” the House, but this could not be cons¬ 
trued to mean that he could initiate proceedings by moving the consider alien of a 
Bill or a resolution. 

After a prolonged discussion the acting Advocate-General, Mr. S. M. Bose gave 
his opinion which was to the effect that Mr. Barker was in order. 

The President, the Hon. Mr, S. G. Mitra, concurred, and the House proceeded to 
consider the Ministers’ Salaries Bill. ... 

A motion for the circulation of the Bill for public opinion was lost. 



month, 

dra Chakravarti (Congress) sought --- 

Rs. 750, and the salaries of the other Ministers from Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 7cw. 

Mr. Moazzamali Choudhury proposed that the Premier should be paid Rs. 2,500 
and the other Ministers Rs. 1,500 each. 

The other proposals were under discussion when the House adjourned. 

18th. SEPTEMBER Questions of privilege and prestige, which, appear greatly 
to concern the iitnouT-propre of some of the members of Bengal’s Upper House again 
loomed large in the discussion of that body on the Ministers* Salaries Bill to-day. 

There were several amendments aiming at lower scales of salaries than those 
proposed in the original Bill passed by the Legislative Assembly. Arguments advanced 
for and against were similar to those put forward in the Lower House. 

All the other amendments were lost. t ... , 

The House was considering the last motion, namely, that the Bill be passed, when 
the meeting was adjourned. 

20th. SEPTEMBER :—The Finance Minister, Mr. Nat ini Ranj an Sarlw\ threw out 
a challenge to-day to the Congress members to sacrifice their income to the service of 
the nation and to take lessons in simplicity. Lower salary for the Ministers and the 
officers of the Government would, no doubt, he said, mean a lot of saving m the 
nation’s budget, but if it was a question of competition and not mere playing to the 
gallery, he was quite prepared to take up the Congress challenge. He would not 
accept a farthing as salary (Congress cries of hear, hear),, provided those who were 
shouting ‘hear, hear 1 were prepared to give up their earnings arid utilize them for 
the service of the nation. As regards simplicity, he yielded to none in that respect. 

The Ministers’ Salaries Bill (as settled in the Lower House) was then put to vote 
and passed without a division. 

President’s and Speaker’s Emoluments Bill 

The Council then proceeded with the consideration of the Legislative Chambers 
(President’s and Speaker’s Emoluments) Bill. Several amendments were moved. 
Some of them (by Congress and Proja members) were for reducing the salaries of 
both the President of the Council and the Speaker of the Assembly and their depu¬ 
ties, while there were others which aimed at either reducing the salary oi the 
Speaker and his deputy or increasing that of the President and his deputy so as to 
make the rate of their salaries uniform. The general consensus or opinion was that 
no distinction should be made between the President and the Speaker m respect or 
their salaries when their duties and responsibilities were the same and their saiaues 

Mr. Humayun . Kabir proposed a salary of Rs. 1000 and an establishment allow¬ 
ance) of Rs. 500 per month each for the Presidont of the Council and the Speaker 
of the Assembly, in place of a salary of Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000 respectively, pro¬ 
vided in the Bill; and a salary of Rs. 1,000 each per year for the Deputy I resident 
and the Deputy Speaker in place of Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 3,000 per year respectively. 

Th M r%rish Chandra Chakravariy (Congress) moved for reducing the salary of 
both the President and the Speaker to a uniform rate of Rs. per month, iho 
House negatived the proposal by 41 to 9 votes. . . 

Mr. Moozzamali Chowdhury sought to reduce the salary of the Speaker to 
Rs. 1,500 per month and that of the Deputy Speaker to Rs. 1,000 per annum. Both 
the amendments were rejected. 
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amendment sought to raise the salary of fjp) 
Bahadur Ataur Rahaman wanted to fix the 


^ WT. 

Mi*. J. A. Mckerroio by another 
Speaker to Rs. 2,500 ; while Khan 
salary of the President at Rs. 2,000. ^ 8a i arv Q t the 

The House by 37 to 12 votes accepted the proposal to hx the salary ot tie 

President at Rs. 2,000, thus making it uniform W1 ‘ h ^ Khan Bahadur 

The House adonted without a division another amendment by K nan iiaiiaau 
Ataur Kafcaman°snggesting a salary^ Rs. 3,000 per annum for do Deputy Pres,- 


per annum 

».»»«,... b, u» k,™ 

without a division. The Council tnen adjourned. 


Members’ Emoluments Bill 

21*t. SEPTEMBER:—Various attempts to modify the Bengal Legislative ^am¬ 
bers (Members’ Emoluments) Bill, as passed by the Assembly, J/’^ tffv^the holder 
Council to-dav. In the first place Mr. Humayun Kabtr sought to i, alreadv 

of anv office of profit under the Crown in India carrying a fixed salary that is a ready 
in existence or may be created hereafter” from the salaries and allowances fowl foi 

the Council and Assembly members. .. , . thp. Ttermfv 

Then followed Begum Hamida Momm who would havo 
Speaker of the Assembly and the Deputy President of the Council from diawiug 
salaries and allowances as members of the respective Mouses. abolished 

More drastic was the proposal of Mr. Nw Aharned who 
the Bill's salary clause altogether. Mr. Humayun Kabtr would have been oont««v 
with a reduction of salaries from Lis. 150 to Rs. 100 a month, whilo Bigum Ha 
Momin preferred a soale of Rs. 125. 

All hut the last amendment were lost, and the House adjourned. 


Remove Of Disqualifications Bill 

•Two Bills—the Bengal Legislative Chambers (Members’ 


22nd SEPTEMBER :~~1W0 Dina—tuo uoufcrti _ V T~ r>‘ii 

Emoluments) Bill, and the Bengal Legislature (Removal of B] “ 

were passed by the Council to-day after which the Council was prorogued. 

Various amendments which aimed at reducing the salaries and allowances of 

members were defeated by large majorities. . „ r> u 

Begum Hamida Momin moved that members salaries bo reducedL-from iJfa ljQ 
to Rs 125, the daily allowance from Rs. 10 to Rs. 5 and travelling allowance Horn 

first class to second class. t - « nr,.*.*™* iTaKir ami Mr 

There wore two other amendments m the names of Mr. 

Mozzemali Chaudhury seeking to fix the daily allowance at Rs. b and Rs. 7-3 respoc 
tivelv. All the amendments wore lost. . . . nIn , 1C(rt 9 

In connexion with the second Bill there were four arneudments to C ausc . 
which provided for the removal of certain disqualifications for membership. 1»« 
amendments wore negatived. The House was then prorogued. 
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The Premier’s Statement 

members were in their seats when the Assembly 
Wet mu morning and Dew an Chamanlal entered the House later. 

Vnf u!lf W f e tak . en PP', the Speaker, Sir Shahabuddin, said that ho had 

£=i Iww sauii »str„,3d- k- js® 

STw A t ErSfi»S K ,“" ,to b “” kso ” Ti.».-rf«. ho 

nnliSf ! n £ erst0 !! ? h ? re 7 as som0 resentment against the appointment of a 
nmlr a a o Marsha aad Promised that the post will be filled by a retired 
said te tL? ffi n5fhm S °H n a p 0110 was avaiIable - As t0 fche duties of the Marshal he 
+w th £m l e ^ overnm0Qt oot he had considered that question bathe 
p.e.yumed they will be the same as the Marshal of the Central Assembly and if 

by tbe''iJousT™ considered to re 9 uire modification, such modifications will L made 

— *«*—*— 

i^^H^,n^ S ^ r8tanding and tha ‘ s ° T fa «- as the present Marshal is con- 
with regard to tirn fnn!? POra P'.u ar ''“^® ra , 9nL 1 venture to make a suggestion that 
an informal nommittna if ?n-° f A he Marshal , concerned, it you be pleased to appoint 
t J ii ™ committee of this House to advise you, I think that would go a long 

wflf be bronUt tfifilf « th ® 0p P osit . ion *»* that t!l9 proposals of the Committee 
^ hfi Hrm mimfc th ?* H ° use { or ratihcation. Secondly, the Premier added, 
as die Hon. raembeis opposite have taken some exception—it may bo against the 
principle of appointrneut—that the present Marshall, I venture to suggest "if it does 

1 ? niuSbent a v y nu g »uv , SrT Qie , n f i° Pending the appointmentW’permaS 
incumbent, you may be pleased to dispense with his services.” (Opposition cheers.) 

Proceeding, AV Sikandar said: “Without being presumptuous, may 1 make a 

Sif^rTfSe^n^B y t. t0 H y ho “ ourab 1 l9 fri0ntJ th e Leader of ^Opposition 
T'J 1 m fatnre in any such matters whore there is a likelihood of grave misunder- 

rpnn'flif”) ansl , DS tbat th0 y might first try to remove it in chamber privately. I may 
request linn to make representation to the Speakor and to me privately so that, wo 

oMensation'wa^ ^hother that matter is possible of solution. A great deal 

o . sensation was created amoug the public ana the press unnecessarily on the 
presQut oo c asi°n and 1 would request you to make this position clear so that there 
is no bickering of heart on any side of the House” (cheers). 

k 1, &opjphand Bhargava , Leader of the Opposition, said :—“The step we took 
the day before yesterday was only to show our resentment from he constihitionai 
W9 f0it that ]t *» encroachment on the rights of the l:“ 
and that was why we were compelled to take the course we did. I can assure you, 
t nr, we have nothing personal and we thought better to bring to your notice as the 
1 °* u« G r, C hts of tile Bouse. As for the Premier’s suggestion on behalf 
°l^L°r P T 0n i * oa £ assur ® hira . and the Bouse that I am prepared to meet you 

3ay SUCh graV0 matt0rs in which 

v, r £l War ‘ c . ha ™ anla i wanted to know in view of the suggestion made bv the 
Marshal forthwith ^ 8peaker would di8 P«"S« with th0 services of the present 

*f$ explained : “Mv suggestion did not moan forthwith. The Speaker 

niencinVyomraelf ” d,SI>ense Wlta bls serviicflS ati ear ’y as possible without inconve- 
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i Shaker agreed to the proposal for the appointment of the oommittoo _ 
tui)_juk^uso for determining the function of the Marshal and promised to dispense 
with the services of tho present Marshal as soon as possible. f ■ 

With this assurance tho House passed to the consideration of tho demands lor 
grants under the head general administration. 



Voting- on Budget Demands 

5th. JULYAn appeal to members not to put questions touching communal 
issues combined with the threat that should members not resist this temptation he 
would be obliged to decline to answer them in the interests of the public was 
made by the Premier Sir Sikandar Ryat Khan in the Assembly to-day. 

The appeal arose out of the persistence of two Sikh members who, not satisfied 
with questions about the use of Jhatka meat in police lines and jails, moved ror 
permission to bring up adjournment motions on the subject. The Speaker ruled out 

The demand for an increase in police constables’ salaries next came under dis¬ 
cussion and an interesting episode in the debate was the tribute paid by Law Rum- 
('hand, deputy leader of the Congress Party to the work done by the police constables 
for whom he asked a salary of at least Ks. 30 a month. He also suggested that 
police officials be deputed to London to learn Scotland Yard teohnique, and manners 
fn dealing with the public. Lala Duuichaud however had a tilt at the higher officers 

in the force as being overpaid. . 

Dr. Bhargava argued that the Budget did not permit an increase in the pay 
of constables and pleaded for more time for the Ministry to remedy the situation, 

Mr. Muhammad Hussain made wild, sweeping allegations against magistrates and 
police officers and the Premier raised a protest. v. . , 

Sir Gocul Chand Narang, ex-Minister, asked redress should be obtained 
and the Speaker warned Mr. Muhammad Hussain that the Ohair would not be able 
to give him protection if he persisted in such sweeping charges. 


6th. JULY:—The main criticisms against the Police grant to-day were that the 
Police Department was steeped in corruption and bribery and that their behaviour 
towards tho public was most uncivil. The extortion of confessions from ignorant and 
poor people was, it was alleged, rampant, with the result that, people were generally 
afraid of tho police and respectable people were unwilling to appear before thorn 
because of bad treatment. . /. , , . , 

Sir Sikandar Kyat Khan the Premier, winding up the debate, said that he 
had heard vory little construotivo criticism. There had been the usual charges of 
corruption, bribery and incivility towards the public. After replying to various 
minor criticisms, the Premier gave figures to show that the amount spent on the 
gazetted ranks was only about Rs. 7 and a half lakhs as against an expenditure of 
nearly Rs, 70 lakhs on other ranks. As for recruitment, the Premier pointed out 
that gazetted officers were formerly recruited by. the focal Government but in 
future this function would be discharged by the Public Service Commission. 

On the general charge of corruption, Sir Sikandar pointed^ out that this malady 
existed everywhere; even the Congress was not immune from it. Lie only remedy 
was to educate the public and make them as incorruptible as possible. The Con¬ 
gress might occupy the Government benches to-morrow and Sir Sikandar asked, 
‘‘would it be honest for the members sitting opposite to : day, to try to inculcate the 
spirit of lawlessness in the public ?" The Premier continued; “I may remind them 
that it lias been an established practice in every civilized country to let the execu¬ 
tive to funotion undisturbed and the Congress would be committing a great mistake 
when in charge of the Government if they tried to interfere with the executive m 
its day-to-day administration.” , , _ , . , > 

Lala Dunichand’s motion was put to vote and was defeated by oi) votes to 


9th. JULY :-—The Assembly discussed for two days the Opposition cut motion 
relating to the educational policy of the Government. Members generally urged the 
spoedv’introduction of free aud compulsory education and vocational education m 
fill soliooIs 

The Minister of Education , replying to the debate, said the Government were 
committed to the encouragement of girls’ education. This was evident from the 
fact that in the new education budget 80 per cent was allotted for girls education 
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as against 15 per cent in the previous budget. Experiments were in progress' in 
certain centres on the system of introducing general literacy for tnir masses. 
Government had received the report of the Committee for revising tho history text 
books. The Committee had suggested expunging certain historical facts which 
caused disunion among various communities. Government were carefully consider¬ 
ing the recommendation. The cut motion was rejected and Education demand was voted. 
The House then adjourned. 

Censure Motion Ruled out 

1.2th. JULY :—Mr. Sriram , a Congress member of the Assembly 
attempted to*day to move an adjournment motion to protest against the answer 
given by the Premier to a supplementary question concerning certain remarks made 
at a zamindars’ meeting bv Sir Chhoturam, Minister for Development. Mr. Sriram 
said that the Premier had “supported, on behalf of the Government, the speech of 
Sir Chhoturam in which tho latter had said that if a Congressman persisted in 
abusing the Government, the Zamindars should ‘push him out of the village.” 

The Premier protested against attributing to him something which he had not 
said. He referred to the actual wording of the question and said that the whole 
Government was with the Minister when he warned the speaker against the use 
of abusive language against the Government. 

Dr. Qopichand , Leader of tho Opposition, said that 
read the Premier's answer distinctly implied that the 
pushiug out of a Congressman from a village. 

The Premier pointed out that when, during interpellations, it was pointedly asked 
of him whether ho endorsed tho whole speech of Sir Chhoturam, his reply was that 
he was not present when the speech was made. Therefore, the inference was 

W1 °Mr. Sriram said that what ho objected to was that if tho Premier's reply meant 
the actual polioy of the Government then there would be no freedom of speech 
because it meant the resort to violence by people against Congressmen. 

The Premier said that a member of the Opposition had on the same day stated 
that there were many black sheep in the Unionist Government yet nobody on the 
Government benches had attempted an adjournment motion. 

After further discussion, the Speaker held the motion out of order. As it sought 
to discuss the polioy or conduct of a member, it could only be moved as a substantive 
motion. 

Voting on Budoet Demands 

13th. JULY:— The Assembly concluded consideration of the Budget to-dav. At 
q-30 p m. the Speaker applied the guillotine and all demands for grants numbering 
‘thirty were passed. The House spent to-day discussing Congress Party’s out motion 
relating to the policy of tho Department of Agriculture. Opposition criticism em¬ 
braced’a wide range of the Department's activities. 

The Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Qopichand Bhargava assisted by Mr. Krishna - 
nopal Butt and others urged tho Government to take steps to inculcate in the 
peasantry a spirit of co-operative farming, fix the minimum price of staple commo¬ 
dities, improve livestock and introduce subsidiary industries to augment the income 

° E Mr. ^Oha^nafar All voiced the plight of the agriculturists living in Khewra, the 
sale range of whose lands was damaged by the salt water spreading the surrounding 

< VT0SS« 

Mr, Krisknagopal Dutt, Whip of the Congress Party, asked what was the use 
of the Opposition making constructive suggestions when, the Minister would brush 
them aside with the excuse of lack of funds. The considered opinion of the Opposi¬ 
tion was that so long as the Currency and Exchange policy of tho Government 
of India was unchanged there could be no improvement in the condition ot the 

Pf3a |i ntr Nw «derslngk Majithia, Revenue Minister, and Sir Chhotura m, Minister for 
Development, spoke on behalf of the Government. The former assured Mr, Uhazua- 
far Ali that the Punjab Government was alive to the plight of the peasantry in 
Khewra salt area and action on the reports of experts with a view to ease the 
situation would not be delayed unduly. Sir Chhoturam gave an account of the 
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o! the department in various directions especially in introducing imp? 
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Ornettes of crops Tad last year~ the agriculturists 1 profited to \the extent of s* 
bl'ores of rupees out of three staple crops, namely, cotton, wheat and maize. After 
describing the improvements effected in various crops, Sir Chhoturam concluded by 
saying that in the face of these results the charge of neglect on thee part of the 
department towards peasantry was unfounded and unjustifiable. 

The cut was rejected and the demand passed. The House adjourned till July 15. 

Members’ Allowance Bill \ 

ISfch. JULY:—The Premier introduced and then moved that a bill fixing mem¬ 
bers allowances (Bp. 20 per day allowance and Rs. 2-8 per day for conveyance:) bo 
taken into consideration at once. 

Mr. Chamanlai moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee owing To 
the groat importance of the measure. , . . 

Dr. Gopichand , Leader of the Opposition, supporting the amendment suggested 
that the matter be delayed in order to find what other Provinces would pay. > 

The Premier , opposing the motion, wanted the Punjab to lead other Provinces 
even in this matter. The motion was rejected. t A Al „ , 

Mr. Bari Singh (Opposition) next moved an amendment to the effect that the 

Parliamentary Secretaries should not be given any allowance. He said the House 
had already sanctioned Bs. 50,000 for the salaries of Parliamentary Secretaries and 
therefore they should, in the matter of daily allowance, be treated hko the Ministers. 

The Premier , opposing the amendment, said if thi3 allowance was cut off for 
Parliamentary Secretaries the Government would have to give them more salaries, 

Mr. Manila], Mr. Ghulam Hussain, Dr, Gopichand, Mr. Sumair Singh, Mr. Kartar 
Singh. Mr. Abdur Rahman, Mr. Lalsingh, and Mr. Deshabandu Gupta supported the 

am Mr Tshagatram supported the motion of Mr. Chamanlai. He pointed out that 
Ministers ia Madras were going to get less than what the Unionist Government 
proposed to pav its Secretaries. He had opposed even payment of salaries to 
Secretaries but the present proposal giving them daily allowances in addition was 

1I0 & Premier repeated the same reply, namely, if the Secretaries were paid daily 
allowance their salaries would be smaller. The motion was defeated by 37 votes 
against 33 . , , , . 

Mr. Mohd, Akram moved another ameudment which was passed, whereby a 
member was given the option of not taking the allowance. 

Mr, Chamanlai opposing, protested against what he called an unnecessary amend¬ 
ment merely for the sake of causing a laugh at the expense of the opposition. 

Mr. Dunichand (Congress) next moved that the daily allowances be reduced to 
Rs. 10, He said if Rs. 20 were paid then each member would get nearly Rs. 000 
monthly during the period of the Assembly session. Mr. Duniohaud declared that 
the proposals contained in the Bill were legalised robbery and extortion.” 

Mr. Ghulam Hossain considerd that the allowance of Rs. 12 drawn by the mem¬ 
bers of the old Council should continue. 

Mr. Ghaznafar Ali said the proposal of Mr. Dunichand was intended to get cheap 
popularity with the Congress press and public and there was no sincerity behind the 
amendment as Mr, Dunichand himself, as a member of the Central Assembly, had 
been drawing Rs. 20 plus Rs. 5 conveyance for a long time. 

Sir Gokulchand Narang wished to view the Government proposal not from a 
momentary poiut of view but from a moral point of view. Members got elected 
spending thousands of rupees. Therefore an allowance of even Rs, 25 daily has no 
compensation. But perhaps there was more important consideration, namely, mem¬ 
bers were pledged to the electorate that if elected they would strive to bring about 
economy. Now', with what face would they meet the electorate when they wanted 
to raise tho allowance from Rs. 12 to Rs. 22-8-0 per day.. If Ministers really 
claimed they had reduced their pay by 33 per cent, then was it reasonable to raise 
the allowance by about 70 per cent ? 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan said tho Government proposal was reached after care¬ 
ful consideration so that members, while attending the session at great per¬ 
sonal sacrifice, might not bo out of pocket. None) could deny that the standard of 
living had risen considerably. 

20 
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_ hargava asked that in view of the Congress Ministers receiving redjjcj 

Whether the Punjab Ministers would follow the example. 
fir Sikandcir declared, we aro not going to follow what other provinces would 
do but we are/going to lead the other provinces (Ministerialist cheers). If the 
Congress Members opposite did not wish to draw the maximum allowance fixed, they 
could draw loss. , . * 

Mr. Dt midland's amendment was negatived without a division. Ihero was con¬ 
siderable excitement when the Congress whip and the members of the Opposition 
challenged a division on the amendment. . , , , 

JBc-t the Chair solemnly said it did not hear the challenge and, as it had already 
called on the next amendment to be moved, he could not go back. 

A few Congress amendments were moved without speech and negatived AU 
ardendments having been disposed of, the Premier proposed that the Bill, as amend¬ 
ed, bo passed. , , lt 

Mr. Bhargava , Leader of the Opposition, in a forceful speech opposed the entire 
Bill, declaring that Rs. 23-8 per day was excessive and their object was to see that 
the Government under the new Act was not made top-heavy. 

The bill, as amended, was passed by 83 votes to 27. 

Resentment over minister’s Rem auks 

16th. JULY *After questions to-day, proceedings in the Assembly warmed up 
over two motions for adjournment. The Speaker informed the House that ho had re¬ 
ceived motions for adjournment signed by eleven peisons to discuss a matter of 
urgent public importance, namely, the serious repercussions that the recent report 
of the Palestine Royal Commission will have on the people of the Punjab. He said 
that the Governor, under rule 35, had decided in his discretion that the motion 
could not bo moved. 

Mr. Ghazmfar AU asked whether the matter was referred to His Excellency 
by the Speaker or the Government , 

The Speaker : “Under the rules it is the duty of the Speaker to bring the matter 
to the notice of the Governor. The Speaker further pointed out that the subject 
matter of the motion for many other reasons was not competent to be moved before 
the House and in this particular matter the Governor had a special responsibility as 
it refers to the relations between His Majesty’s Government and a foreign State. 

Diwan Chamanlal : “Palestine is not a foreign State but part and parcel of the 
British Empire and governed under a mandate. Moreover the Royal Commission 
could have no power to visit a foreign state and the British Government have the 
right to issue passports to Palestine. The particular objection pointed out by the 
Speaker does not apply to it. 

In reply to Begum Shah Naivaz the Speaker inquired in what respect the 
motion concerned the administrative responsibility of the Punjab Government. 

Mr. Ghaznafar AU : Serious repercussions that it might inevitably have on the 
vast masses of the Punjab. 

The Speaker felt the motion was clearly 
missions in the province as a result of the 
the Chair considered that that was a matter 
substantial reason for allowing the motion. 

Mr, Krislmagopal Butt enquired if, before disallowing the motion, the Governor 
had consulted the Government. The Speaker disallowed tho question. 

When Mr. Chamanlal moved the next adjournment motion relating to the utter¬ 
ance of the Minister, Sir Chhoturam, at a recent meeting characterising Congress 
members of tho Opposition as “mad dogs”, the atmosphere in the House was 
tense and there were many angry exchanges between Ministers and members of the 
Opposition. The Speaker had to intervene many a time with a stern hand to keep order. 

Mr. Chamanlal moved a motion “to discuss a matter of urgent public importance 
namely, the serious situation created, which may result in a breach of tho peace, 
by the speech delivered by a responsible Minister, Sir Chhoturam on Wednesday 
July 14, at Kharar while taking part in an election meeting on behalf of Sardar 
Gurbakn Singh, candidate for the Punjab Assembly. 

Mr. Chamanlal said that his motion was based on a telegram from Mr. Sam pur nu 
Singh, a member of the House, which read as follows : “Sir Sundar Singh Majitha 
did not speak. Extracts from Sir Chhoturam’s speech are as follows : ‘Wo both 
have come to help Sardar Gurbakh Singh because we are sure he will join our 
party which is for the benefit of the Zemindars. When wo replied to Dr. Gokui- 


out of order and as for serious reper- 
recommendations of the Commission, 
for argument and could not form a 
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If the Hon.’ Minister 
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rang’s motion (in. the Assembly) about the Land Alienation Act Congre? ^ 
:meh rhshect upon us like mad dogs. Look at the appearance of Mahatma Oandhi 
and Pandit Nehru ? What can we expect from them ? /We can never expect help 
from the Congress people.” Mr. Chamanlal urged that the matter was ox very great 
importance seeing that those words were uttered by a responsible Juimster. 

Bit Sikandar Hyat Khan , the Premier, said :~>'I have no doubt /hat my col¬ 
league will protect himself but the mover (Mr. Gham&nlal) will forgive me if 1 say 
that people outside are merely trying to malign the Government in order to gain 
cheap notoriety and publicity. I would ask if the Hon’ble 
moving an adjournment on the basis of a telegram sent 
attempting to verify it from the Minisier concerned. 

Mr. Chamanlal explained that it was not a telegram sent by any /responsible 
person but by Mr. Sampuran Singh, a prominent Opposition member of the House 
and he had no doubt as to the voracity of the report. 

The Speaker : “As far as the motion referred to the 
cannot be moved except through a substantive resolution, 
wishes to make a statement I have no objection. 

The Premier : My Hon'ble colleague will certainly make a statement. 

Sir Chotturajn then said that the gentleman who sent the telegram was not at an 
present at the meeting, u My speech extended over an hour. I went there special.y 
to help Mr. Gurbakh Singh’s candidature. A few words distorted from my speech 
can mean anything. As for the objectionable words I did use the words "mad dogs . 

It was not in connection with the motion made, by Dr, Narang regarding the Land 
Alienation Act, My reference was to a scene in the House in which three or tour 
members were standing up interrupting the proceedings constantly.” 

This reply from the Minister was the signal for considerable excitement and 
there were catcalls and cries of ‘Order, Order’, when the Speaker had to intervene. 

Mr. Chamanlal sprang up and deolared that despite the moral indignation shown 
by the Premier, the Hon. Sir Chhoturam had corroborated every word contained m 
Mr. Sampuran Singh’s telegram. The Hon. Member sits over there and laughs 
instead of being ashamed of himself”, he exclaimed. . . 

The Speaker , upholding the original ruling, that the conduct of Ministers cannot 
be discussed except by a substantive motion, passed on to the next business on the 

agenda. Tr 

w Mr. Chamanlal , amidst Ministerial cries of ‘order, order’, again stood up. He 
said, “X have no intention of questioning your ruling. But the fact remains, and 
has been admitted by the Minister himself, that ho called the members or the 
Opposition ‘ mad dogs 5 ’. I ask you, Sir, if it is Parliamentary.” 

The Speaker : It is a very important matter and I will consider it and give my 
ruling later.” The House thereupon passed on to consider legislative business. 

IxxhjODircTiON or Bills 

There was an interesting debate over the constitutional point, whether the 
majority party in power had a right to oppose leave to introduce a Bill by an Oppo¬ 
sition member. The question arose when Diwan Chamanlal tried to introduce an 
Unemployment Insurance Bill. , , _ , , . 

Discussion ranged over a wide field and conventions and precedents ot the 

British Parliaments, Dominion Parliaments and Indian Legislature were frequently 
quoted. It was argued on behalf of the Opposition that asking leave of the House 
to introduce a Bill was the formal stage of any measure and it had always been 
allowed unopposed by the majority party. The Premier , supported by the Advocate* 
General and others, contended ’that the convention in tlio House of Commons was 
based on the merits of each Bill and generally the Opposition sought to introduce a 

Bill with the consent of the party in power. Legislation was primarily the function 

of the Government in power and ii leave was given to introduce a Bill to which 
they could not give effect, they would be abdicating their right. 

The Speaker said that the rules and standing orders in all legislatures were 
identical in this respect and there was no imperative provision on the point. It was 
merely a question of give and take between the Government and the opposition. 
The speaker thereupon called upon Diwan Chamanlal to move the motion to intro¬ 
duce the Bill which was opposed by the Development Minister and ultimately 

thrown out by 71 to 26 votes. . , . * 

The House agreed to the introduction of Mr. Maqbool Mahmud s Moslem Auqaf 
Bill and adjournod till the 20th. 
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Release of Political Prisoners 

20tli. JULY In an atmosphere of tense excitement and galleries packed to 
suffocation the Assembly discussed a non-official resolution urging the release of 
all political prisoners in Jail. 

The Premier Sir Sikander By at Khan spoke for an hour explaining fhe Government 
attitude towards this vexed question. lie said the Unionists did not make any 
spectacular election pledges as the Congress did that, they would, as soon as they 
assumed Office, release all political prisoners whatever be their offence. They had 
approached the electorate with a simple promise of working the Act to whatever 
benefit, fully knowing its limitations, despite the charges of reactionarism. Soon 
after assuming power the Unionist Government had ordered the release of all 
Martial Law prisoners and the gradual release of political prisoners after a careful 
periodical examination of each case. The Government would pursue this policy in 
future also. In considering the cases of political prisoners, tbo Premier appealed to 
the House to make a distinction between political murderers and political patriots. 
In several cases he was prepared to admit political prisoners were misguided and he 
asked whether it was not their duty to see that patriotism was not misguided in that 
manner. The Premier refused to agree that Baber A kali prisoners were strictly 
political offenders. The Premier announced that the Government had decided to 
remove the ban on the entry into the Punjab of Khan Abdul Ghafar Khan forth¬ 
with. As for Mr, Teja Singh, M. L. A., who was detained without trial, Sir Sikander 
said lie had examined his case from an absolutely detached view and felt his 
release was not advisable at present, The Premier added that all Martial Law pri¬ 
soners were free and one of the two Lahore Conspiracy Case prisoners would be 
released shortly. Throe out of six State prisoners would also be released straightaway. 
The cases of all those convicted under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, about 20, 
were also under examination and the Premier said before long they would also be 
released. Sir Sikandar made the position of the Government quite clear that, if 
those released again indulged in any subversive activities, the Government would 
not hesitate to put them in jail. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan appealed to the Opposition 
members to co-operate with him and make the Government’s task easy for working 
for the common progress of the Province. 

The resolution was pressed to a division and was rejected by 27 against 97 votes. 

Removing Communalism by Legislation 

2 2nd. JULYThe Assembly adjourned sine die to-day in an atmosphere of 
cordiality when the Premier, Sir Sikander Bayat Khan made a statement, in the 
course of which he said that throughout the session the House had raised many 
points of order, but did not mean any disrespect to him. Whatever they did was 
done to vindicate the rights and privileges of the members. 

Earlier, an important debate took place On the resolution urging the Government 
to adopt an effective measure for stamping out communalism from the Province and 
taking immediate action by means of legislative enactment or otherwise to make the 
recrudescence of communal disturbances impossible. All members who participated ’in 
the debate stoutly supported the resolution. 

Sir Sikander Bayat Khan thanked all sections of the House for the cordiality 
with which they supported the resolution. While on this question, ho would urge 
the House to taco facts as they were. Alter tracing the history of the communal 
problem the Premier said there was no use crying over spilt milk and ho appealed 
lor the support of every section in a fresh attempt, He uttered a stern warning to 
all commuualists, high or low, official or otherwise, and also to the communal press, 
that they would not be spared if they indulged any longer in infusing communalism. 
If they could solve tho communal problem in the Punjab they would solve the 
problem of India and that would be doing the greatest service to tho Mother-land. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted and tho House adjourned sine die. 
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Proceedings of: the Assembly 

Madras—14th and 15th July 1937 

Election of Speaker and Dt. Speaker 

The Madras Legislative Assembly under tho now Constitution met on 
the 14th. July 1937 in the Somite House, Madras for tho first time after the 
general elec (Tons for tho swearing-in of members. Sir William 
'Wright, who had been appointed by the Governor as temporary President, 
uutii tho election of the Speaker, occupied the chair. Congress members ware clad 
in spotless white Khaddftr. Congress nominees for the Speakership, Mr. Bulusu 
Sarabamurli and Mr. N. 8. Varadaoltari alone appearing in their usual dress 
Khaddar dhoti and angavastram (upper cloth), covering the bare body. Sir William 
took the oath first and bowed to the empty chair. Ho then took his seat thereon. 
The ceremony of swearing-in was then gone through. The whole ceremony lasted 
for an hour after which tiie Assembly adjourned till the next day for the election 
of Speaker and Deputy Speaker, 

15th. JULY Mr. Bulusu Samhamurthi and Mrs. Rukmini Lakhsmipati were 
elected Speaker and Deputy Speaker respectively without any opposition to-day. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalaehari led the Speaker to his chair. Mrs. Lakshmi Banker, a 
member of tho House, sang the k Vande-iUataram\ all standing. Mr. Samhamurthi 
thanked the House for unanimously oleotiog him as Speaker. 

Mr. Rajagopalaehari , Leader of the House, offering felicitations to Mr. Samba- 
murti, said that the House was honouring itself by electing a man who had sacrificed 
evorvthing for freedom’s fight and who had literally given all to the nation ever since 
the intense phase of the Congress fight had begun. 

Mr. Rajagopalaehari added that tho Speaker was now out of the battlefield and 
would follow the tradition of Mr. Vithalbhai Patel of whose services as Speaker of 
the Central Assembly, the country was proud. 

Referring to the Congress Party’s programme, Mr. Rajagopalaehari said that it 
was well-known to everybody that he and his colleagues in the Congress Cabinet 
would endeavour to co-ordinate Congress activities to the best of their ability. 
Their programme had been fully published, discussed and accepted by the electorate/ 

After several other members representing the various groups had felicitated the 
Speaker, Mr. Samhamurthi thankeu the House for the sentiments expressed. He said 
that a new stage had been reached in the political activities of the country by the 
Congress accepting office. It was the duty of all to strive their utmost for the 
attainment of full freedom. The Congress represented all sections of tho people in 
the country and it should be his duty as Speaker to endeavour to servo all He 
added that he would do everything constitutional to maintain the dignity of all 
sections,, Concluding ho said that India had the privilege of fighting for liberty on 
a non-violent basis and had succeeded partially. As a result of this Mr. C. Raja- 
gopahichari was found seated on tho treasury bench with his colleagues which 
•augured Well for the future of tho country. 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi was next elected Deputy Speaker. The House then adjourned 
till the Blst. August. 

Budget SessioH^Madras—31st August to l«t. October 1937 

Demand t or a Constituent Assembly 

The Budget Session of the Assembly commenced on the 31st August 1937. The 
Hon. the Premier, Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar , moved a resolution urging the 
local Government to forward to the Government of India and His Majesty’s 
Government the Assembly’s emphatic opinion that the Government of India Act be 
replaced at the earliest possible date by a Constitution in consonance with the aspirations 
of the people of India. Mr. Rajagopalaehari said that when each member of Indian States 
advanced to the level Of responsible government, at least to tho level of tho provinces, 
they might admit i\ responsible representative of thoso States into a sort of antho* 
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not till then. Mr. Bajagopalachari re-stated the goal of the Congress 
htioaal Independence, restrained by necessary restraints imposed by fellow- 

__ in common humanity. u We cannot admit either wisdom or the right of 

another nation to impose its will upon us. Our Constitution should be framed by 
us” Mr. Rajagopalacbari conoluded that it was foolish for either side, Great Britain 
or India, to believe in violence or suppression ot their aspirations. The sooner both 
sides saw it T admitted it and allowed truth to prevail the better for both sides. 
u Ihe objection of the Congress to Federation should not be construed as au 
objection to the idea of Indian unity or the idea of an Indian central authority but 
to the grant of authority to irresponsible Rulers of State to administer our affair." 

Sir William Wright , opposing the resolution, congratulated Mr. Rajagopalacliari 
on the steady moderation of his able speech. Sir William Wright did not consider 
the Constitution as perfect by any means, but imperfect as the Act was, it contained 
the frame-rrork of the foundation from which eventually would be evolved an 
Indian Constitution. The Constitution was only a beginning, not the last word in 
the building of a Constitution. They believed that the greater the goodwill and 
success with which the Act worked the sooner would be the final form of a Consti¬ 
tution evolved in which India would enjoy full Dominion Status. 

Financial Statement for 1937-38 

l$l. SEPTEMBER The Hon’ble Mr, C. Rajagopalchari , the Premier presented the 
first Congress Budget to-day in a packed House of tonso expectation and pin-drop 
silence, a brief survey of which, reveals the following :— 

Revenue anticipated in 1937-38 is Rs. 15,93,73,000 and expenditure Rs. 15,93,67,000 
leaving a small surplus of Ks. 6,000. The allowance made for the loss on account of 
land revenue concession is Rs. 75,00,000. 

The most noteworthy feature on the revenue side is introduction of prohibition in 
one district (Salem) from October which involves a loss of Rs. 13,00,000 in excise 
revenue this year and Rs. 26,00,000 annually thereafter. 

On the expenditure side provision has been made for new schemes costing 
ultimately Rs. 4,39,000 annually and in addition Ks. 50,40,000 non-recurring spread 
over a few years, the amount provided this year on their account being Rs. 2,13,000 and 
Rs. 11,58,000 respectively. Schemes generally have been selected so as to give preference 
to works such as water supply and drainage works over buildings and roads. 
Special reference may be made to supply of butter-milk to prisoners at an annual 
cost of over three quarters of lakh and grant of two lakhs for hand spinning move¬ 
ment The expenditure on almost all the nation-building services shows an appreciable 
increase as compared with that incurred in 1936-37, the increase under irrigation 
being Rs. 11 ana a half lakhs, education Rs. % and a half lakhs, medical Rs. 4 and a 
half lakhs, public health Rs. 9 and a half lakhs, agriculture Rs. 1 and a three-fourth 
lakhs, veterinary Rs. 75,000, co-operative credit 2 and one-fourth lakhs and industries 
nearly Rs. 5 lakhs. 

The capital expenditure is estimated at nearly Rs 1 and three-fourth orores of 
which about Rs. 1 and a half clores is ou remunerative irrigation and electric 
scheme. Rs. 30 lakhs has been provided for loans to cultivators for relief of 
indebtedness. 

These disbursements are proposed to be financed front' the opening balance of Rs. 
1,89,56,000 and the open market loan of Rs. 150 lakhs, the closing balance at the end 
of the year being estimated at Rs. 64,62,000 inclusive of the minimum deposit of Rs. 
40 lakhs to be held in the Reserve Bank aud Rs. 19,15,000 in treasuries. The free 
balance at the end of the year is expected to stand at about Rs. 5 and a half 
lakhs. 

in concluding remarks the Hon’ble Premier expressed his hope for loyal aud 
ungrudging support of all classes and communities in all endeavours the Govern¬ 
ment would have to make iu the ensuing year to exploit new source of revenue without 
adding to the burden of the poor and to reduce and restrict expenditure in various 
departments. 

General Discussion of Budget 

3rd. SEPTEMBER General discussion on the Budget opened to-day, opposition 
speakers reluctantly admitting that the much feared “Congress orientation” was 
singularly conspicuous by its absence. 

Khan Bahadur Mohammed Schamnad urged more provision for roads on the 
West Coast. Mr. Basheer tfayeed criticized the raising of a loan to meet ordinary oxpeu- 
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&6B £^tfiwan Bahadur Appadurai Pillat commended tb.e Premier on his “unexcep¬ 
tional sagaoity” in converting a large deficit Budget into a small surplus. 

Touching on prohibition, every speaker seemed to have misgivings. “Temperance 
comes well from within : ill from without” was the general tenor of the Opposition s 
criticism. „ . , 

St> William Wright congratulated the Premier of his achievement of a balanced 
Budget in so short a'time, The loan policy showed trust in the Government. 

4th. SEPTEMBER Mr. Abdul Hameed Khan , on behalf of the^ Moslem League, 
said that it was false economy to make cuts in the salaries, which would throw 
open the gates of corruption. ti , , 

Mr, E . //. M. Bower described the first Congress budget “as exceedingly sound 
on financial principles with economically unsound details, presented with extraordi¬ 
nary persuasiveness by the Premier.” Mr. Bower added that where the Budget was 
not'affected by extraneous influences the proposals Were sound, but it was most open 
to criticism where the proposals were inspired by a “personality outside the province 
who wields enormous influence and to whom we owe the proposals or prohibition 
and subsidy to hand-spinners.” . , , 

Khan Bahadur Khalifulla Khan assured the Premier the Moslems- support to 
the prohibition plan. He regretted that what had been described as an ‘ op°^h“ 
making budget” had not gone far enough to meet the needs of the masses, while the 
cut fp the salaries was not proper and just. He also severely criticized the subsidy 

Mr. O. Eajagopalachari, the Piemier thanked the House for the graceful manner 
in which the budget had been received. He refuted the allegation made by a mem¬ 
ber that, had the Premier not been influenced by the leaders outside the province, 
the budget would have been a better one, and said that it was highly wrong tor any 
one to imagine that undue pressure was being brought to bear from outside on 
members of the Government. Ref erring to the salary out the Premier thought that 
Government servants knew better the conditions of the masses which had induced 
him to propose the cut, and he saw no danger in it. Referring to the prohibition 
policy, he said that in India none would feel the policy as an interference with 
personal liberty. Ho asked the House to give up doubts and fears regarding its 
success and wish the Government success iu their endeavours. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

14th. SEPTEMBER:- After question time in the Assembly to-day, Mr, T. 
Fra has am, Revenue Minister, moved for a grant not exceeding Rs. 2/,09 ,aX) under 
four heads of “land revenue.” He defended the Government against the charge that, 
many reforms had been dictated “from outside” and said that all the proposals were 
to be fouud in the election manifesto issued by the Congress party. 

Mr. N. J. Muniswami , Minister, Rural Development, moved for a grant ot 
Rs. 31,08,000 for provincial excise. This brought several token cuts disapproving 
the prohibition plan. . , , , . . , .. 

Mr, E. H. M. Bower , the Anglo-Indian representative said that the introduction 
of prohibition in the presidency was unjustified, either judged by human psychology 
or economic consideration, and declared that an infringement of liberty of the cmjqn 
“was dangerous, which the Congress would soon find out.” Prohibition, he added, 
was going to land the province in insolvency within two years. 

Mr. M C . Rajah , while congratulating the Ministry on the prohibition policy, 
advocated introduction ot total prohibition all over the Presidency. 


15th. SEPTEMBER 'When the Assembly 
grant the Premier who, the previous day, had 
fanatics on the prohibition issue,” repeated the 
Was brought to bear on him, and not even if 
proposal would he do so. 

Mr. Eajagopalachari said that in the matter of 


resumed discussion on the excise 
admitted to being “the greatest of 
declaration that no outside pressure 
Mr. Gandhi asked him to drop the 


xvir. tfajagopcMuurcan aaiu iu mo Government interferiing as little 

as possible with the liberty of an individual, India owed a great deal to the British 
system u It is the peculiar virtue of British hfe, and iudia ungrudgingly acknow¬ 
ledges this great heritage” but ho went on to say that the claim and right to sell 
and buy intoxioanta was not a question of personal liberty ; and the Government 
had the right to control such “morbid cravings.” 

The demand under “excise” was then put aud carried. 
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Mr, 'I Prakasam. Re venue Minister, then moved tlie grant of Rs. 5,28,800 under 
Cut motions were introduced to reduce the value of court-fee stamps* but 
the Revenue Minister opposed them on the grounds that it would torapt people to 
go in for more litigation. The motions were withdrawn and the grant passed, 

16th, SEPTEMBER The future of the Coimbatore Forest College was discussed 
through a cut motion on the demand for Forests. The forest Minister said that the 
abolition of the College would be considered soon. The entire demand was passed, 
as also the Registration demand. The Minister in charge expressed inability to 
accept at present the suggestion to reduce registration fees. 

When the grant under the Motor Vehicles Act came up some members mooted 
the idea of a toll system but the Premier could not accept the suggestion because 
it would hit hard the poor agriculturists who had to take their carts from place to 
place. It was announced that the Government were contemplating the introduction 
of a measure providing for uniform taxation of lorries plying for hire or trade 
purposes. 

At question time the Premier said that the expression political prisoners was not 
susceptible of precise interpretation. If, however, a reference was made in the 
question concerned to State prisoners detained in jail without trial there were no 
such prisoners in the province. There were, however, three Moplah prisoners under 
detention on April l in a town outside Malabar and they were! receiving allowance 
from the Government. The restrictions imposed on them had '♦w been removed and 
there were no more State prisoners under detention in the Prestiu. v other than five 
Bengali State prisoners, now confined in the Central jail at Vellore u.uler the Bengal 
Regulation 3 of 1818. 

17th. SEPTEMBER The Speaker had to call a member of the Opposition to 
order more than half a dozen times and finally had to warn him when he wanted 
to refer to the salary and allowances of the Governor during a debate on the de¬ 
mand for grant of Rs. i9,00,400 made by the Premier under the head “the province s 
Ministers and headquarters staff.” 

The Speaker said that reference in the House to the salary and allowances of 
tho Governor was not allowed under Section 79 of the Government of India Aot. 
The discussion on the demand had not concluded when the House adjourned, 

Earlier tho House voted the entire demand of Rs. 75,10,900 under irrigation. Tho 
Minister of Public works replying to the debate stated that the Government proposed 
to proceed with the Tungabnadra project as early as possible. 

20th. SEPTEMBER When the Government asked the House to grant Rs. 8,86,000 
for legislative expenses, a cut motion was moved with the object of demanding that 
the Government define members’ privileges by an enactment. 

The Premier (Air. Rajagopalachariar) said that the rights of the Speaker, Cabi¬ 
net Ministers and members could be so defined but ho felt that to do so would be 
Fitting clothes on a growing child whioli might prove restrictive as the baby 
developed.” He felt that it would be wiser to let traditions grow with the years 
m in the Mother Parliament ns all early legislative Acts might be “putting this 
yottfag democratic baby in right clothing.” 

Mae cut motion was withdrawn and the grant passed. 

22nd\ SEPTEMBER At question time the Premier, Mr, C . BajagopaZaehari 
said that there were five State prisoners belonging to Bengal in the jails in the province. 
The Minister for Prisons said tha.t there were in the Andamans seven terrorist 
prisoners convicted 'by courts in Madras, two of whom belonged to the Madras 
Presidency Whose repatriation was under consideration. 

The House passed the Education demand and then took up the Police Budget. 
Tho Premier reiterated the Government’s policy of not interfering with the lawful 
preaching of political, social and economic doctrines but the Government would not 
tolerate the propagation of class hatred or subversive doctrines. The demand was 
passed. 

When the House took up the grant of Rs. 77,67,200 for administration of justice, 
advantage was taken to urgt,;} a speed-up justice, by shortening vacations, and requi¬ 
sitioning retired judges to work in an honorary capacity. The demand was passed 
after Mr. Raman Menon , Minister, had replied promising to resuscitate village courts 
and grant increased powers to fchtqm. 
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„ Salary cut was tho moral basis of the foundation for approaching those capaf»l 
oaring fresh taxation, observed the Premier, Mr, 0. Rajagopalachari referring 
to the opposition * to the proposed cut in the salaries .‘of Government servants. The 
Premier declared that it was a national necessity to effect such a reduction in 
expenditure. 

The Revenue Minister, Mr. T. Prakasam stated that the same policy as in the 

case of released political prisoners would be pursued with regard to the question of 

reinstatement of village officers who resigned or were dismissed on account of their 
political activities. 

Singing of u Bande Mataram” 

23rd. SEPTEMBER :—When the Speaker {Mr. B. Sambamurti ) called for prayers 
as usual to-day, Mr. Sheikh Muhammad Laljan , one of the; two Moslem members present 
in tho House rising on a point of order, said that l JBande Mataram’ sung in the House 
was “a war-cry against Islam” and U au insult to Islam.” Ho requested the Speaker 

to give a ruling as to whether it could be sung in the House. 

The Speaker said that he would give his ruling after prayers. Mr. Laljan then 
walked out, protesting. He returned to the House after prayers and the Speaker 
then asked him if he wauted a ruling on the point of order. 

Mr, Yakub Hasan, Public Workers Minister, intervening said that it was most 
member should have raised this point of order and it would 
he had consulted other members of his community before 


that the 
better if 


unfortunate 
have been 
doing so. 

Mr. Hamid Khan t Leader of the Moslem League Group, said that the Banda 
Mataram prayer had been agitating tho minds of the Moslems for some time, but 
he did not want the matter to be brought before the House as had been done. He 
appealed to the member to withdraw the point of order. 

The Speaker said that Mr. Laljan should apologize to the House before withdraw¬ 
ing the point of order as he had walked out as a protest, and if he wauted a ruling 
on the point of order it would be given. 

Tho Premier (Mr. G. Rajagopalaehariar) felt that Mr. Lai Jan's behaviour constitu¬ 
ted an insult to the House and Mr. Laljan apologized. The Speaker explained that 
prayers were offered in all Empire Parliaments and added that ha was considering 
whether in the Madras Assembly they should have Hindu, Moslem and Christian 
prayers alternately. 

Demands for medical services (Rs. 91,24,000), public health (Rs. 32,71,000), agricul¬ 
ture (Rs. 22,40,100j and veterinary work (Rs. 10,63,600 were all passed. The police 
demand was also granted in full. 

24th. SEPTEMBER Sympathetic reference to tho gathering forces of Socialism 
was made by the Premier Mr. G. Rajagopalachari , while declaring that a day would 
come when they would have to distribute the wealth of the country to th© people 
and that through the propagation of khadi (home-made cloth) alone they could 
off the fateful day of the reorganization of the country’s entire economic system. 1 

The Socialists would not accept that Khadi could be a complete substitute, uor 
did he say so. But they should remember that there was a volcauo underneath and 
they should not obstruct the safety valve. u Charkha is the oottagest: of cottage* in¬ 
dustries, if I may uso the expression”, added Mr. Rajagopalachari and he carried the 
House with him. All the 37 demands for grants were voted unanimously to schedule. 
This concluded the discussion of the Budget. 

Moslem members were absent during the singing of the Bande Matara m • J-hey, 
however, made an unostentations entry when the Sprayer” concluded. 

After concluding the voting of grants, the House passed a resolution congratula¬ 
ting the Travancore Ruler on the temple-entry proclamation. 

Madras Prohibition Bill 

25th. SEPTEMBER Mr. C. Rajagopalachari , the Prefer agreed to his Bill 
on Prohibition being referred to a Select Committee to-day, Amoving consideration of 
the Bill the Premier said that everybody seemed to be agreed on tho 
necessity of banishing the evil of drunkenness though some differed as to 
how to achieve this end, and added : “This Bihi, I know, will make or 
mar the reputation of this province and I 'appeal to all to give us a 
fair chance in making this great venture. I do noL belittle the difficulties but 1 am 
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6tic of tK© result because public opinion is behind lis and the difficulties ahead 
-hht' no greater than any which the Government faces daily in restricting the 
activities of unsocial elements among the province’s population/* Besides, the Premier 
continued, the Bill was neither new nor extreme. It allowed exemption under 
certain circumstances. Every caro had been and would be taken to provent 
harassment and interference with private rights and liberties of orderly citizens. 

Supporting the select, committee motion, the Leader of the European Group, Sir 
William Wright said : ^Prohibition by legislative coercion is wrong in principle, bad 
in economics, impracticable in administration and ruthless in its efforts to sustain 
itself/ 1 He said that his Party never questioned the Premier's sincerity but that 
was one of the chief dangers in the present move. If this had been a Bill to 
enforce temperance and was as drastic in its effort to prevent drunkenness as the 
present Bill was drastic in its effort to curtail the possession of liquor, his group 
would have ardently supported the Government. But the Europeans, who were 
mostly unaffected, thanks to the permit system, honestly felt that not only did the 
Bill infringe upon the liberty of the individual but its ultimate aim of dispensing 
with Its. 4 and a half crores of revenue was too costly a price to pay for what at 
best could only be partial success in enforcement and then only by maintaining a 
heavy preventive force. 

The Premier , replying to the debate, referred to the financial implications of the 
measure and said that if people could not bear fresh taxation he failed to see how 
90 per cent of the working classes could bear “this indirect taxation” in the form 
of the drink evil. The working classes bad told him that they would not drink if 
the shops were closed. Delay was dangerous. Ten years hence even children might 
ask their parents for drink. 

State aid to Industries Amend. Bill 

Earlier in the day, Mr. V. V. Qiri moved a Bill to 
Industries Act, 1922* so as to enable the 
After some discussion the Bill was passed. 


amend the State Aid to 
Government to pay a subsidy to khadi . 


Revenue Recovery Act Amend. Bill 

The Revenue Minister, Mr. T. Prakasam then moved his Bill to amend the 
Revenue Recovery Act of 1864 in respect of exempting the Government from the 
^convenience 7 ’ of paying the statutory deposit of 35 per cent when tbt\Govern¬ 
ment bought laud put up for sale under the provisions of the Act. This also 
was passed. 

The House also passed the Revenue Minister's resolution for the appointment of 
a committee of nine members of the Legislature to report on the conditions pre¬ 
vailing in zoraindari and other proprietary areas and to suggest necessary legislation. 

Madras Prohibition Bill (Contd.) 

27th. SEPTEMBER :—With minor modifications made in the select committee, the 
Assembly passed the third reading of the Prohibition BUI to-day. The modifications inclu¬ 
ded exemption to local newspapers up to January 1 next for publishing liquor advertise * 
meats. During the discussion the Premier { Mr . C . Rajagopalachartar ) said that £ 
Clause 26 (setting up local prohibition committee to give information regarding 
suspected offences) was found unnecessary, or if abused, as many feared, the 
Government would move for the withdrawal of this provision. 

The Premier appealed to the Opposition not merely for help in getting the Bill 
passed into law, but to abandon the propaganda of scepticism aud thus assist in the 
psychological effect on the masses. He assured the House that it was not the inten¬ 
tion of the Government to allow harassment, blackmailing and things of that kind. 
While the Government desired cent per cent enforcement, they would u not permit 
social and private life being assaulted on suspicion. 7 ' 

Replying to an appeal by an Opposition member that the third reading be post¬ 
poned the Premier said that if he had the slightest feeling that the people wanted 
postponement of the measure he would have postponed it without hesitation. 
On the other hand, he felt that if the Bill were not passed that day the people 
would be disappointed. 

The Premier was congratulated from all parts of the House. The leader of the 
Moslem League hoped that the measure would meet with phenomenal success. 

The Premier, speaking last, said: u l join in the prayer that if the Bill be passed 
the people of Madras may benefit, and when the great good step is launched we shall 
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fblod by the wish of Providence to snccoed in the reform we desire to achieve 
succour we wish to give to 


_,,|§ the 

great evil.” 


ueu in lutJ rwtuuu Vft; MUOUV 

numerous families now victims of this 


Bale of Cloth Bill 

When the motion of an Opposition member to refer the Madras Regulation of 
Sale of Cloth Bill to a select committee was under discussion, Mr. J. Nutt ill 
did not support the motion for a select committee hut proposed the principle of the 
Bill, felt that cloth dealers had been singled out for this fresh taxation because they 
had been boycotted and they had refused to deal in khaddar. 

The member representing Indian Commerce said that it looked as though the 
Government Wanted to harass cloth dealers. 

The Premier, replying, said that the handtoom industry was the next biggest indus¬ 
try to agriculture in this country. The handloom industry had been “terribly hurt 
by doth from Japan, and also hurt, though not so terribly by swaaesm cloth. 
Also the Bill was not brought with a vindictive motive. If this Bill was against 
the Indian mills who signed a contract with the Congress during the boycott, the 
Bill was not a replica or echo of the boycott movement. The protection given to 
Indian mills had worked against the handloom worker. . 

The Minister for Agriculture {Mr. V. J. M. Pillai ) then withdrew his motion for 
’consideration of the Bill and moved that it be referred to a select committee with 
instructions to report the next day. The motion was carried. 


Bale of Cloth Bill 

28th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly accepted consideration of the Sale of 


Cloth 
The Bill was 


that tho Bill was either a taxation 
it was a license measure and he 
and submitted that this license on 
the subsidy to hand-loom weavers 


Bill, as slightly modified in the Select Committee, by 140 to 25 votes, 
then taken up clause bv clause and passed.. 

Earlier in the day, Mr, Appadurai Pillai said 
measure requiring the Governor’s consent, or 
quoted Privy Council and High Court rulings 
cloth dealers was obviously intended to set off . 

and as such was not a licence but taxation requiring the Governor s consent. 

Tho Premier said that this was a Government measure which had previously been 
placed before the Governor and he dismissed # the Opposition criticism as * well 
mteutioued argument on good principles but arriving at strong conclusions. He 
added that tho Government did not wish to hamper small dealers but wanted to 
divert them from selling mill-made cloth to assisting hand-loom weavers. 

The amendments made by the Select Committee included tho insertion of the 
words “and articles of wearing apparol made of cloth" wherever the word cloth 
appeared in the Bill. Another change allowed hawkers to travel wherever they liked 
with one license. 


Local Boards Act Amenw. Bill 

29th. SEPTEMBER; -Charges that the Congress was making district 
boards the play-ground of party politics and counter recrimination, by Congressmen 
against their predecessors in office wore bandied in tho Assembly during the dis¬ 
cussion of a Bill, moved by the Minister for Local Administration, to amend the 
Madras Local Boards Act of 1920 and the Amendment Act of 1934 so as to abolish 
the principle of nomination, which the Government alleged, was so used by then* pre¬ 
decessors as to convert Congress majorities into minorities. 

Sir William Wright objected to one clause seeking tp empower the Government 
to do anything necessary to remove difficulties which might arise m giving effect to 
the provisions of the Act. He said that this savoured of the Star Chamber methods 
and added that a similar clause appeared in the Moratorium Bill. If the Govern¬ 
ment intended demanding a “blank cheque” in the administration of every Bill intro¬ 
duced it would save the taxpayer much money if they established a dictatorship 
right away and did away with the legislatures. . , , 

The Premier, Mr. C. Rajagopalaehari said that this championship of tho people 
came from an unexpected quarter. As soon as the “people’s government was 
established this talk of a “now despotism” was started by the former administrators 


in tho people’s name* , , , ,, 

On a point of order, 8ir William Wright said that he was not a member of the 
last legislature and tho Premier retorted that Sir William’s constituency was repre¬ 
sented in the last legislature. The Bill was passed. 


mtsrity 
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.Both. SEPTEMBER 

aoT between the Hindus 


OifiXKiBTOVB System op Voting 

-The arrangement of joint electorates under the Poona 
. ■ - ndus and Harijans was criticised in the Assembly 

12. ,1 Il M ht !! ie experience of recent elections, during the debate on 

Mi. M. C Rajah s resolution for the adoption of the distributive system of 
7 k t? .prefe re noo to the cumulative system. The resolution was supported by 
tne Premier, Mr. G. Uajagopaiachari and was subsequently accepted by the House, 
members expressing their assent through a procedure moved m a legislature, but 
familiar at Congress gatherings—by a show of hands. 

It was initiated by the Speaker and among those who did not raise their hands 
were some who did not approve of this method of ascertaining the will of the 
House. Mr. Rajah said that the cumulative system obtaining at present cut at the very 
roots of the i oona Pact It also provided a greater incentive to rich men to buv 
votes and to the voter to sell his vote at a higher price than under the distributive 
system. 

The Premier noted that an overwhelming majority was in favour of the distri¬ 
butive system. The last election had been of considerable experience. The point was 
not so much as that of corruption /r party success but whether the system had 
served to realize the object of the Poona Pact. The election showed that a sepa¬ 
ratist mentality had been encouraged. Everybody fought his own election battle, 
leaving the flarijan to himself. Joint electorates were reduced to separate ones. 

Establishment op National Militia 

Another resolution, urging the Government to take neoessary steps for the early 
establishment of a national militia" for the province and that the Central Govern¬ 
ment be approached for a subsidy for this purpose, was withdrawn on the Premier's 
request, I he Premier, while personally agreeing with the motive behind the reso- 
lution, pointed out that it was obviously outside the scope of the Government. 

Expressing his personal view, Mr. Rajagopalachari felt that it was dangerous 
nk 0P p^k Pr0 ^ 1U i Cia ®P ir ^ ia suc h a matter. He incidentally referred to the 
abolition of the Madras Regiment, which had been viewed by manv as a slur on 
the province and on the capacity of the Madrasi. In modern warfare, he held, 
physique alone dul not count and more intelligence in handling instruments was 
needed. He did not doubt that the Madrassi would com© up to the mark Under 
changed circumstances, the Premier promised a fresh consider ation of the matter. 

““BaNDE MaTARAM” SONG 

. fl pCTOBER : ~-Th 0 House was prorogued to-day, after an important statement 
fhJ BaZeMa(amJ soag ( * Sam * amurtU ) ^noevmog the singing of 

. fM Speaker said that on September 23 he promised a translation of the song and 
r,?; aml °ence what steps ho proposed to take to serve as a convention for the future 
l ie mii .er of an adequate translation had proved vary difficult, but haacoeptod one 
ottered by Mr. Aurobinda Ghosh which reads : 1 

‘M bow to thee Mother. 

Richly watered, richly fruited: 

Cool with the winds of the south: 

Dark with the crops of the harvests: 

The Mother I Her strands rejoicing in the glory of the moonlight : 

Her lands clothed beautifully with her trees in flowering bloom • 

bweet of laughter, sweet of speech ; 

The mother, Giver of boons; giver of Bliss.” 

The Speaker said that prayers were held in Empire Parliaments at the oponing of 
the daily session. It was still a matter of anxious consideration by him how * to 
arrive at a formula acceptable to the House whose members held such widely differ- 

ti, cr “°? ?e . ver i again promised deep consideration of the matter and to 
consult, the House before arriving at a tinal decision. 

Mr. Abdul Hameed said that if the decision was taken after consulting the leaders 
of all parties the matter would be more generally acceptable and abiding than if the 
(iovornment majority enforced its will on the present Assembly. When a Congress 

v b6g8n t0 f s ? e ? k ’. Mr ' Sambamurthi pulled him up by saying that tlm [louse 
hud not beeu invited to discuss the matter at present. 
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December Session ~Madra«-~~20fch & 21st December 1937 

The Debt Relief Bill 

The usual singing of Bande Afataram heralded the opening of the Assembly on 
the 20th. December 1937, the Moslem members continuing to sit as a renewed 
protest against this custom on which the Speaker later made a statement. 

Introducing a motion to refer the Debt .Relief Bill to a select committee of both 
Houses, Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari , the Premier, made constant references to the 
Satyanathan Report, published in 1935, which computes the agricultural debt of the 
province at more than Hr. 200 crores of which the relative percentages borne by 
the Government, co-operative and private agencies were respectively one, six and 93. 

“But mere arithmetic does not give an adequate picture of the great burden or 
the urgency of giving relief” stated the Premier, who, after showing that only ten 
per cent of the total was due to extravagant marriage customs, etc., and 90 per 
cent was used to repay original debts plus the crushing interest, added : “Conodha- 
t.iou and voluntary liquidation as methods of relief have failed not because our 
people are cantankerous or the reverse of generous but because the fear of both 
creditors and debtors that the other party was getting the better terms. 

*Xo draw an analogy, I remember an orthodox Hindu telling me that if the age 
of consent in marriage was raised through compulsion all would be more pleased 
than if isolated families asked to initiate a voluntary reform. Similarly, in the 
matter of such wide ramifications as debt relief, I feel all would be more pleased 
and would abide by a large plan than by isolated attempts at conciliation.’ 

Dealing with the sacredness of contracts, the Premier quoted the old Deccan 
Belief Act as cutting across the letter of contractual obligation. 

In conclusion he appealed to the House to give ryots in Madras a new hope by 
passing the present resolution enabling a select committee to report on January I, 
after which the Government would publish the amended Bill and place it before 
the legislature at the close of that month. 

Mr, R. M. Palat raised a point of order that the Bill was ultra vtres as it was 
not open to a legislature to deal with matters relating to promisory notes and nego¬ 
tiable instruments. . 

The Speaker overruled the objection holding that the Bill affected money-lending 
which was a provincial matter. 

The European attitude was defined by Mr, W. K. AJ. Langley who said they 
strenuously opposed this and any other measure contrary to the fundaments prin¬ 
ciples of financial purity which might involve confiscation aud expropriation. 

The “Bande Mataram” Bong 

When the Assembly resumed sitting at night the Speaker announced that he 
proposed to call a conference on December 22 of about 15 members representing all 
shades of opinion in the House to see if an agreed formula on the singing of “Bande 
Mataram'’ in the House could be arrived at. If an agreed formula was evolved it 
would be placed before the House for its acceptance and approval. He also stated 
be had circularized all assemblies and all parliaments in all parts of tho world and 
had received replies which he would placo before the conference. 

21#t DECEMBER 'The Kon’ble Mr. Bulusu Sambatnurti , created history to-day 
so far as the proceedings of the provincial Legislature were concerned, when he 
called upon Mr. Basheer Ahmed , a Muslim member of the House to offer prayer 
before the agenda of business fixed for the day was taken up. After Mr. Ahmed 
sung an Urdu song, the “Bande-Mataram” was sung. 

A Christian member wanted that a prayer belonging to his community should 
also be sung to which the Speaker said that the matter will bo considered at a 
meeting of the special committee which he proposed to set up to consider the 

p.ayei^ ^ ggem yy ^j ien adjourned sine die to meet on 27th. January 1938. 




Proceedings of the Council 

Madras—I4ll*» & 15th. July 1937 

Ejection of PansiDECfT & By. President 

The Madras Legislative Council (Upper House), constituted under th; new Act, 
met for the first, time on the 14th. July 1937 in the Counoil Chamber, Secretariat, 
Madras for the swearing-in of members. Out of the 54 members 51 attended the* 
meeting. These included Sir Mahomed Usman, Sir K . T. Reddi (two former acting 
Governors), three University Vice-Chancellors. namely the Rfc. Hon. Srinivasa 
Sastri, Mr, O. R, Reddi and Mr. S. E. Ranganatnam and the only lady member Mrs. 
Hensman. The Congress members were 26 in number and were all clad in Khaddar, 
many of them wearing Gandhi caps. Sir Mahomed Usman took the oath first before 
the Council Secretary and, thereafter, occupied the Chair as temporary President. 

After the oath*«takiug the President adjourned the House till the next day for 
the election of President and Deputy President. 

15th. JULY :~~Dr. V, Rama Rao and Mr. K‘ Venkataswami Nayudu were 
elected without any opposition, President and Deputy President respectively when 
the Council met this morning. The House then adjourned Sim die, 

Budget Session—Madras—31st. August—let. October 1937 

The Budget session of the Council commenced on the SUL August. During question 
time the Minister for Courts and Prisons stated that there were five political prisoners 
in this province. Their health was reported to be good, and they were not sub¬ 
jected to any hard labour. The Minister gave a list of the newspapers which they 
were allowed to read. 

Genebal Discussion Of Budokx 

7th. SEPTEMBER General discussion of the Budget commenced to *dav. 
Mr.. Srinivasa Sastri made a notable contribution to tlio discussion, lie 
fiaid: “1 was one of those who welcomed the advent of the Congress 
Ministry and now welcome the great caution shown in framing the budget. 
To give poor people drinking water and woau them from alcohol are achievements 
of which any Ministry may be proud, and I can only hope the Ministry will os 
long enough in power to bring these schemes to fruition.” He hoped that the 
Government would extricate themselves from the position which now exists of taking 
revenue from something which, is undermining the moral and physical stamina of 
the people, and ia this task the public must rally to the Ministry’s help, irrespec¬ 
tive of party allegiances. At tho same time he cautioned the Ministry against too 
much hurry. Referring to the subsidy for spinning and tax on dealers in mill- 
made cloth, Mr. Sastri was unable to see why they should go together, “Are we 
to understand,” he said, “that there is a certain animus against Mills ? If not, why 
discourage people dealing in mill-made cloth ?” He hoped the Ministry would clear 
the suspicion from the people’s minds. On the subject of salaries’ cuts he was glad 
that the Ministry had begun pruning in this direction, but the vague statement 
given in this connexion caused misgivings. Mr. Sastri urged that salaries below 
Ra, 300 be left alone. 

9th. SEPTEMBERThe Council concluded to-day the genera! disotission on 
the Budget. Mr. G. Ra.jpgopalachari , replying to the debate, justified the policy of 
protection offered to the handloom industry, it being, ho said, the most important 
next to agriculture. The Premier appealed for co-operation towards making the 
prohibition scheme a success. 

Salabies Bill 

IOth. SEPTEMBER :—The Council carried without a division the Salaries Bill, 
m passed by the Assembly, Mr. F. S. Srinivaa a Saatri supporting the motion 

is* 
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si^m g of self-sacrifice was bound to wear. out, .f nd their eucoessors would th.. * 
whether their fate had not been sealed by an inconsiderate NJ^ority f ^ 

The Premier Mr, C. Bajagopalackari replying contended that so lai M tne 

present MiXy was ooncerni there was no •“^.“"5“ 

than Bs. 600 before. The amount w r as more than enough for the stauaara 

for the class of people from which the Ministers came. 


Land Reform Inquiry 
-The Council accepted the Revenue 




SitSr’iodT “suggesrinf legation, 'if' necessary, for the safeguarding of the 
intomts of ryots in relation* to -landlords and for tie collects and rem.ss.on of 


10U Mr T Prakasam, the Revenue Minister, said that his object was to get an autho¬ 
ritative opinioUoT&h the Houses on suitable leg Ration to effect a‘complete and 
Instinp understanding between the landlord and the tenant in me pus 

T &^ Ominc l accepted the Revenue Minister’s proposal to elect three members to 
sitiRhsiKssembFy members to inquire into&e ryots' relations with landlords, 
« nf i cuorcBcst; legislation to make these relations easier. 

Mr 1\ C Srinivasa Iyengar seconded the proposal in a brief speech. 

Mr Srinivasa Sastri said he wished to explain why he, although neither a land- 

lord nor'a tenant, took the earliest opportunity to speak on h “f amotion dLunz 
r nn0n0o +h r , interests of his countrymen at heart. It was a ^notion uesnng 

with a complicated matter and the committee would take months to finish its la ^ r8 » 
the proceedings would be attended with much bitterness. Not that the matter 
should bo avoidedT but ho thought that the better wav was to have an ad hoe oom- 
mittee representing ail interests presided over by a high °fflcer. 

Rir Burma Reddi supported this view, but the Kevenue Minister saiu ue. uwi 
“no use for”outside committees.” When the resolution was put to the House, how 

ever, it was carried without a division. 

Panlvinff tn critioisms on the Budget, the Premier said that though the general 
Kepijing ro cntioisms on rue x>uug , ^ of doubt and fear and he wished 

ff° n ^ehind S?r Karma Reddi’s criticisms the Premier detected some bitter- 
%£ "g&LaS Go™inmeut had accused its predecessors with having spent much 

^ 68 rthe ad Bu@ e Wbicrtt S’ ~orsXrtof 
funds P for productive works. Referring to the Ministry's proh.bit.on plans, the 
Premier said it was right that so much discussion had been Reverted to this, Por 
it was a biv change that the Government were hoping to bring about. 

ThA Promier defended the policy of subsidizing handspmning and of the treat- 

rs&s&As rjsusss- •«. „>„.<» M »... 

to reduce salaries than dismiss many Government servants. 


, cuctitR viRiri? • ftir fC v Reddi enlivened the discussion on the Budget 

JSft,282582sSU.*s «»™> '» «”*&,tfafif 

» inwiatinn received “from a very reliable person,’ it appears that the volleo 
tor of the district after touring the flood-stricken area in a motor car,p^ier’^Thh 

?elt that tWs showed how respect for officials had been undermined by, perhaps, 
the wrong impression that any Congressman in the district was now more powerful 
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would spare no pains to check that trend 



„ oped that the Ministry 

^ir/sopporters. . 

IlZBariturma, who was a former Minister, said that Rs, 6 crores had been ^avedk , 
Jbf JeTevious Ministry, but this had now been dissipated by the Congress who had also 
suppressed from the regular Budget sums usually shown for commutations of pen¬ 
sions and so had a fictitious surplus of Rs. 6,000, in what actually was a deficit 
Budget. He also criticized the levelling down of the standard of living whioh was 
the present Ministry’s policy, whereas every true economist knew that what was 
needed was the raising of the standard of living. tt We have olubs, cinemas and 
other amenities. The poor villager's only joy is his evening glass of to-day, but the 
Ministry are out to deprive him of this without offering any alternative.” 

Dr. C. R , Reddi was critical of what he termed the “Jfekyll and Hyde*’ element 
in the Budget and about whioh it remained to be seen which would eventually 
overawe the other. 

Thu Madras Prohibition Bill 

27th. SEPTEMBER Dr. P. T. Rajan , Leader of the House announced that the 
Madras Prohibition Bill would be ready for consideration on the next day as also 
other Bills passed by the Assembly, when the Industries Minister (Mr. V. V. Girt) 
sought leave to introduce the Bill further to amend the Madras State Aid to Industries 
Aot 

A Congress member raised a point of order as to whether the Minister, not being 
a member of the House, could introduoe tho Bill. 

The Premier said that members of the Government could speak and otherwise 
take part in the business of the House except that they could not take part in 
the voting. 

The President ruled that Ministers, who were not members of the House, could 
take part in the business of the House, and also introduoe Bills. 

29th. SEPTEMBER The Counoil passed to-day the Bills relating to the 
amendment of the State Aid to Industries Act, 1922, the Revenue Recovery Aot of 
1864, and of the District Municipalities Aot. 

A motion for consideration of the Prohibition Bill was also passed and the measure 
was discussed clause by clause. 

The Bill had a good reception. It was moved by the Premier. 8ir Atohamea 
Usman congratulated the Premier for taking up the measure and said that for eight 
years prohibition had been tried but with no success. A drastio measuro like the 
one before them now' was the only way of effectively countering the drink evil. 

The Premier , replying, said that if the finances of a country depended on a 
vicious source they were bound to forego that revenue. It would be a double crime 
not to do so. The measure was needed urgently. If it was put off for some time 
the financial difficulty would increase in proportion to the rise in the excise revenue. 

As for the right of individual liberty, he pointed out that one oould not indulge 
in drinking wine and keep his children away from the drink habit, at the same time. 
The State was tho father of these children and would not allow them to be sppikd. 

This Madras Prohibition Bill 

30th. SEPTEMBER Tho Prohibition Bill was passed by both the Houses of 
the Legislature to-day. The Council held a night sitting in order to dispose 
of the Bill. Opposition members tabled many amendments, bvit all were solidly 
negatived. 

“Congress Ministers are not sufficiently experienced to draft a measure of this 
kind. They have not first-hand, knowledge of ihe joys of drinking, let alone its 
sorrows, to assist them,” declared Dr. Saldanah. 

Sir K. V, Reddi said that he realized that it was useless to reason against an 
immobile Government bloc, yet the Opposition would continue to oppose the Bill, 
in order to let the country realize the dangers of the measure. “The object is un¬ 
assailable”, he declared. “It is the means to be adopted to achieve that object whioh 
we think bad ” 

Mrs. Hensman protested against the “unwise, even dangerous precedent” set up 
by the Premier when ho admitted that the wording of one clause might have been 
revised and added that it was impossible to do it now as it would mean a reference 
to the Assembly, 
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Premier (Mr. C. Rajagopalachari) in reply to Mrs. Rensroan 8 pri 
fcotne doubts about shitting the onus of proving innocence by saying that 
the prosecution must first prove possession before any accused need prove his 
innocence of possession on the same principle that tho police must prove that 
articles were stolen before the possessor need prove whether he oame by stolen 
goods innocently. ., , # 0 

Members also objected to the words “reasonable grounds for suspicion iqw 8. 

Sir K . F. IMdisaid: “Anything is suspicious to some people. This Bill has 
more provisions than the Criminal Code applies to the most serious crime of murder. 
Others feared that a reign of terror would ensue but the Premier said that m 
exactly similar phrase appeared in section 54 I. P. C. adding : We have lived under 
that, Code for many years without terror”. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari said that the 
provision regarding local newspaper advertisements “was wrung from him against 
his will in the Select Committee but “I refused to give cinema slides the same 
concession because of all advertisement evils these do more to blunt the conscience 
and habituate people to the thought that strong drinks are necessary to existence. 

An amendment was moved to Clause 15, allowing priests to keep Communion, 
wine. Catholic members felt that it was derogatory for priests to be compelled to 

ask for a license. . „ ... . , r , 

The Premier said that there would be no interference with ancient rqligiou» 
practices but he feared that new religions would spring into being like mushrooms 
if a general exemption was given. The Premier next had a 1 dig at absentee land¬ 
lords'when the liability of House and Estate owners to report breaches of the law, 
was challenged. He said that a landlord could not be excused from liability and 
added ; “But of course if he is absent from the estate attending races, be would not 

be held liable.” „ , , . . 

With the end of the Bill in sight tho Premier seemed as happy as a school-boy 
going on holiday and chided a yoiing Opposition lawyer on forgetting a provision 
in the Criminal Procedure Code which, he said, “a stale and rusty practitioner like 
myself remembers.” Indeed, the facility with which the Premier quoted law to 
Opposition lawyers was an outstanding feature of the debate. The Premier said that 
the Bill aimed at removing the temptation of drink, not punishing poor villagers. 

Sir Mohammed Usman gave the Bill his blessing and said that every great 
reform had been achieved in the face of great difficulties. . 

The Premier said that the Leader of the Oppositions blessing had heartened 
him in the face of so much scepticism. His Government was not going to use the 
“big lathi” but would try to convert the people. In conclusion ho said : inis ia a 
happv dav for ine, but the achievement does not oome with the making of tho law. 
It comes with seeing the law respected by all the social elements among our people, 
That will be our aim.” ti 

The voting was 32 in favour of the Bill and live against it* 

1st. OCTOBER;— The question of salary cuts was raised in the Council to-day by 
meiMis of an interpellation to which the Premier replied that the subject wraundar 
detailed examination and the Government’s decision would be announced w due 
course. Be assured the House that no cut would be imposed on pensions. 

The House passed the Sale of Cloth Bill and the Municipalities Amendment Bill 
as passed by thy Assembly, Sir Mohamad Usman was assured hv the Minister for 
Local Administration that the election of the Mayor and the Deputy Mayor of 
Madras would be held as usual. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Poona—19th & 21»t July 1937 

EtKOTlON 0tt SriilA-KER 

The Bombay Legislative Assembly met on the mb. ju^^AeComMSlPoona 
f or tho first time under the new Constitution. The hon. Mr* B* G. Kher witir hi» 
oolleagues were occupying the Treasury Benches aud the whole Congress flirty 
fS xhl Loaded clad in pure white Kbaddar. Mr. K. F. Hartman was 

Hllt |Sir Dhanji%iah hooper, ex-Chief Minister, was sitting in his old seat in the 
third Opposition row. The hon. the Prime Minister was first sworn «J 
. 111 H (.:» Oshinet The swearing-in of members commenced in the alphaba- 
tioaKwder? some taki*ng" their oaths in vernacular. All the public galleries, the 
Sneaker s'galleries, and the corridors were full. Mr. K. F. Narunan »w* given a 
great ovation as he took the oath. After the oath-taking ceremony, the Assembly 

adj 2 u“ 6 JuiY^-Mn'G. V. Mavlankar (Congress) was unanimously elected Speaker 
aftprnociu the three others having withdrawn. The announcement of th* 
unanimous election was received with great acclamation and shouts ot -Mahatma 

®“AXn J airMr. Mavlankar took the chair ho announced that It was the Wish of 
the House that “Bande Mataram” should he sung, which was then sung, the who c 
House including the crowded galleries, standing up a«d_ many joining in tlwmnging. 
Mr. Mavlankar was warmly congratulated by all sections of the House, Mr. O. ( 
fClier (Premier) being the first to do so. The House then adjourned bine tf»«. 

Budget Session—Poona—17th. August~-23sd. September 1937 

IWncut. Stxtemunt For 1937—38 

The First Budget estimates for the year 1937-38 under the new ludia Aot wm 
presented bv the Hon’ble Mr. A. B. Latthe , the Finance Minister ou the Wth. 
a timtsi- nphfi following are the salient features :— . . , 

A Provision of Hs.ho lakhs for the improvement of water-supply m rural area* 
,i pt i am ] a half lakhs for the development of village industries, remission ot 
,22 more than one rear old, a permanent reduction of land revenue in 
Itrtain areas to the extent of Rs. 5 lakhs, the abolition of ‘grazing fees to the 
extent of Rs. 5 lakhs, primary measures towards prohibition which Will afifet iho 
r^vonnes to the extent of Rs. 2 lakhs in 1937-38 and a provision of Rs. 40,(XX) as a 
further"' grant during the remaining months of this year for the education of 

^ffitoaS&a have been taken from the surplus of 1936-37. The budget con- 
f * , eiirnrises as the new Congress Cabinet nave not got. their feet tight on tn . 

n( » the Hon’ble 'Finance Minister dropped hopeful hints of luture scope for 
fhe davetopment of various schemes and foreshadowed possibilities of grea Booiai 
welfare Somic development, and educational, agricultural and industrial advauoe- 

“ 8 ? r k v „ar opens with Rs. 1,06,16,000 cash opening balance, in addition to Kb. W 
iniriv in flovernment of India securities belonging to the Famine Relief Fund, 
f j atr s of securities in the Nasik ’bietillery depreciation reserve 
Ka. 30 lakhs in thf Reserve Bank and Ra. 14 lakhs in various treasuries, these 
btdo /7 however, earmarked funds, not available for use., 

The transactions of the year are estimated to be : 

Revenue receipts.Rs. 11,99,56^000.__ 

Revenue expenditrne......Rs. I$,1 1 ,<se,UvA/. 

Revenue deficit.Rs. 17,67,000 

Canital aud debt heads— 

^Receipts.Rs. 1418,07,000 

Disbtirsements .R». 14,53,57,000 

Deficit.Rs. 35,50,000 

Closing balance.Rs. 52,99,000 
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plaining these features of the budget estimates and how for making a beginning 
social welfare and other nation-building activities he had to fall back upon the 
surplus of the previous year, Mr. Lathe said that what had begun well was half 
clone. 

The year closes with a revenue deficit of over 17 and a half lakhs of rupees. 
This deficit is almost wholly due to certain non-recurient items of expenditure 
which the Government regard as legitimate charge against the surplus of last year’s 
account. They have decided that while their more comprehensive measures of 
social welfare and the financial measures necessary to enable them to he carried out 
must wait till next year, a start must be made immediately with the help of last 
year’s surplus. A provision of Rs. 10 lakhs has accordingly been made for the 
improvement of water-supply in rural areas and a provision of 1 and a halt lakhs 
for the development of village industries. The Government have also decided that 
the arrears of land revenue more than one year old i. e. pertaining to the revenue 
years other than 1936-37, should, as a special case this year, be remitted. It has 
been estimated that this will affect land revenue receipts to the extent of Rs. 5 
lakhs this year and 5 lakhs next year. 

Among other measures decided upon, by the Government are the permanent 
reduction of land revenue assessments in certain areas, a change in excise policy as 
a beginning in the policy of prohibition, the abolition of grazing fees and the pro¬ 
vision of Rs. 4.0,000 as a further grant during the remaining months of this year 
for the education of the Depressed Glasses. These items involve recurrent reduc¬ 
tion of receipts or increase of expenditure, and in order to meet them, the Govern¬ 
ment have ordered a lump cut in several heads of expenditure to the extent of 
roughly Rs. 10 lakhs. The details of some of those cuts have yet to be work;! out, 
but in respect of 4 and a half lakhs the cut will operate on contingent expenditure 
and on allowance to officers drawing more than Rs. 75 per month. 

Waeninw- against Incitement—Adj. Motion 

18th. AUGUST : — The adjournment motion moved by Mr. S . L , Karandikar , the 
Whip of the Democrats, to discuss the Government communique of July 29, warn¬ 
ing communal leaders and papers against incitement, was lost without a division to-day 
after an hour and a half’s discussion. 

The motion was opposed by the Muslims, Europeans and others who all assured 
the fullest co-operation with the Government in establishing harmonious relations 
between the communities, Mr. Karandikar wanted to know why the communique 
was issued so soon after the Ministry had taken office. 

Mr, Abdul Latif , acting Leader of the Muslim League Party, Sir John Abercrom¬ 
bie, Leader of the European Group, and other Muslims and Hindus supported the 
Government’s Policy and assured their fullest co-operation. 

Mr. Alt Bahadur Khan declared that Hindu-Muslim unity was possible only 
through the Congress platform and stated that the Congress Ministry was the best 
fitted for the task. 

Mr. B . G. Kher , the Premier pointed out the implications of the Government’s 
communique and assured tho House that the Government would enforce their policy 
fully. Mr. X. M . Munshi , Home Minister, explained at length the issue of the commu¬ 
nique which had been necessitated by the increasingly Inciting articles in both the 
Hindu and the Muslim Press. He read out some excerpts and reiterated tho Govern¬ 
ment's desire to put down communal incitement and establish Hindu-Muslim unity 
and concord. 

Gbniral Discussion op Budget 

General discussion on the Budget was next initiated by Mr. Jamnada® Mehta , 
the interim Finance Minister, who deplored the attempt to ridicule the Interim 
Ministry’s budget proposals. Mr. ^ Mehta contrasted the Interim Ministry’s relief 
proposals of one eroro and sixty-five lakhs with the twenty-nine lakhs now and 
criticised the proposals for rural relief as having the speed of a snail. He hoped 
that definite proposals would be placed next time. 

19th. AUGUST Assurances of unqualified support to the Congress Ministry in 
their national welfare schemes were given by almost every party and group in the 
.Legislature to-day. Muslim Leaguers, Christians, Democrats, Progressivists were ail one 
in congratulating the Congress Ministry on tho right tread of its budget proposals. 
White tho Labour Party criticised the budget as too slow and urged speed, others 
23 
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__Jtefl against hasty reform*. All, however, promised support to the Ministry to 

carry out the policy outlined. . " , i A i j. «„A u u 

Dri Oollaeo (Indian Christian) congratulating the Ministry, hoped that the highly 
taxed Bombay would have relief. Ho did not believe iii Prohibition and ail vised the 
Government; to go slow. He outlined a gradual process towards > Pronibition--rop!ac- 
ing H|acr shops by toddy shops and replacing these latter in the turn by liuio? 

JUU Rao Bahadur G. K. Chitale (Progressive Party) promised unstinted support to the 
Government in their measures for ameliorating the condition of the people. . 

Mr. Ismail Ibrahim Chundrigar (Muslim League), assuring support desired thu 
immediate launching of the schemes, Mr. Moosaji Patel (Muslim League) also one reel 
co-operation to the Ministry. Mr. D. S, I. Karandikar (Democrat) welcomed .the 
budget proposals as a good beginning and hoped that expectations would be tuluiieu. 
Mr /D. L. Ferreira (Indian Christian) congratulated the Ministry on their fine 
budget proposals. Mr. S. V. Pambdcar criticised the Government vehemently tor 
not going fast, and for wanting time to consider proposals. Mr. S. L. Jhabwcua dis¬ 
approved of the Labour policy of tho Government. The house then adjourned. 

?Oth. AUGUST Categorically answering critics of the budget and refuting the 
allegations that the Congress Ministry bad failed to implement their election promi¬ 
ses ' Mr. Latthe. the Finance Minister, replied to the three day debate on 
the budget which concluded to-day. Mr. Latthe met almost every objection. Be 
pointed 'out (hat every one forgot a fundamental thing, namely, that the 
Government of India Act limited the provincial Governments resources and made it 
impossible to do anything tangible or valuable. He hoped that the House would 
give wholehearted support for the retrenchment proposals and the nationalisation 
schemes so that there would be enough money for nation*building projects. 

Earlier, Mr. G. Nanda, Parliamentary Secretary to the Premier, speaking on, the 
Labour policy of the Government declared that the Government would do everything 
possible to improve substantially the condition of the workers and tho peasants. JTnw 
could not be done in a day but ho promised the quickest despatch, . , 

Mr. K. F. Nariman stated that the Congress budget was the first step Awards 
achieving the Congress objective of wrecking tho Act With all the goodwill of the 
people and tho selflessness of the Ministry, only so very little could be done foithe 
people and this demonstrated the wretchedness of tho Act. Mi. Narunan appealed 
to the Governor to have a voluntary cut in his salary. ... , . .. a 

Mir, Tyahji congratulated the Ministry on behalf of Muslim women and invited 
attention to the special needs of Muslim women. 

Mr B G. Kher, the Premier, congratulated the House on the high level of 
discussion and said that Bombay would lead the country on every ma ter. oon- 
tfra'tulateu the Speaker of tho Assembly on setting an example to other Provinces 
L not having Marshals, Mr. Kher acknowledged the many constructive suggestions 
that had been made and assured the House that given time, the Government would 
come out with their full proposals and schemes and justify themselves. 

The House then adjourned till the 23rd. 

Speaker and Ministers’ Salaries Bill 

AUGUST :—The first Bills of the Congress Ministry, fixing the; salaries 
allowances of the Ministers, the Speaker and the President, were piloted by 
Mr B> <9. Kher* tho Premier, and Mr. K . M. Mumhi , the Homo Minister, and 

pa8 sm*r opposition * vS"'by Dr. Ambedkar, Leader of the Independent 
T nboorites, against the principle of tho Bill while Democrat, Moslem and European 
criticism, appreciating the underlying spirit, dubbed it impracticable. . 

Ministers’ salaries were fixed at Rs. 500, with a house allowance of B.S- IeO 
monthly, as also those of the Speaker and the President. The salaries of the Deputy 
<wdrar and the Deputy President were fixed at Rs. 100 each monthly. ■ , 

^ Moving the first ‘reading of the Ministers’ Salaries -Bill, Mr. Kher 'pointed out that 
looking at the condition of the country and tho heavy cost of administration, t.ie 
Cabinet had decided on a Rs. 500 salary with modest allowances. He was sure that 
tho House would appreciate this spirit of retrenchment. , ... 

Tho correct principle underlying the Bill was service to the Motherland and sell- 
sacrifice, declared Mr. Kher replying to criticisms, and he added that service to the 
country could not be brought by any amount, of money and could not be computed 
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Ri „ fe ”? 8 °j f as, 1 r,. Mr : Kher referred Dr. Ambedkar to the declared principle of the 
in' k° U'lttmg large sums of money in one’s pocket but taking an opportunity 

llpnl'w! ™a tt ? ry 'i $ T l I t0r , •‘‘deled that the Bill did not vitiate the prinoipio of 
ir crilr ^oped 3? r - Ambedkar, who had served his community unfliaoh- 

i-roc I'ma b f® 1 ln S 0 rvi . n e. w ? country. Poooeediug, Mr. Kher said that Con- 

inten,i h> remain m the saddle the moment it was known that it could 
not serve the people. 

read iT ? 0r ,° l'? ssod 15 minutes. Mr. K. M. Munshi introduced the 
speaker s Salary Bit) which also passed the third reading. The House then adjourned. 

MKMBEB3 filSMOVAL OF DlSQUAlIFICATION BlLL 

tlm^iVn 1 g IP 1 !—TUo Ministry secured an overwhelming victory against 

ry h ?"r 0 Tot, - ng was pressed on the Bombay Legislature Members 
n r> 7 °/ ^q'fWmat.oos) Bill which was passed. An amendment moved by 
tiao Bahadur ISavln was thrown out bv 104 votes to 27. 

J.J?® $SP.-« wa ? movod " r - K- 4 MuhsM, Home Minister, sought to 

Miniotti.t . 10 d'squaiifications on account of being Parliamentary Secretaries to the . 

professors and lecturers in a Government College, and employees 
f •‘rlm T 5 7 l0fl °, h< J 80a i’y Railw «y Unions or any Labour oonstituenoy. 

Fnbi^pJSoM ”? 6111 ®P°' r . tld by Mr AT««is wanted to remove the disqualifications of 
n. y e n ~ i or f' Assistant I ublio Prosecutors, Government Pleaders and Assistant 
Government Pleaders, but it was defeated. The House then adjourned. 

Voting o.v Budoet Demands—( 1) Bay, Demand 
_AUGUST : —Voting on budget demands commenced to-day. The Govern* 

S '?? » |,0 o their policy of agricultural reconstruction, was ont- 

A 1 ®, ?- v .. r * Morarjf Desut , Minister for Revenue, Agriculture and Bural 
Reconstruction, replying to three cut motions on the revenue demand of its, 31 lakhs. 

J i?‘ More ■ r 0 8 ardin 8 tha P®l««y of distribution of 
tht wimol '’.® rn 0 . t, f’landless labourers in the Presidency was withdrawn after 
ir oh -* explanation that the Government had no intention of giviogseven an ' 

^ Aon-agrtoottamte and that the Government were considering the 
' m! /I f> l r m A roa “ c J“« co-operative farming in all waste lands. 

_, 1 ,'- ', ' ‘ ar *fkior moved, a cut of Rs. 100 to raise the whole policy regarding 

to^ea| 0 thy 0 peasants tS " %' Uarulekar wanted to know if remission would bo given 

J e ®,'*»i 0 n should not bo given to those who did tot ' 

Law had m l ihamr ‘/'v, f tile ,a ?. st00, , i to - |,a y> all would get remission and the 
Law bad to bo changed before anything olse could be done 
T he out motion was put to vote and lost. 

1 ,h/inr,,,. t 7J t J e ^ l,r moved another cat motion to raise the question of agricultural ' 
labourers ^ bugKastol that wasta latlci s should be distributed among the landless 

rin>vidn'?nnd t fm! Il !iM» t the - < 3° TO i' am ® a . t w ®re bound to consider the question and to 

°J tl dx0 ? <J , 1B neH ^ ot *t. He invited practioal suggestions to solve S 

* !' , !aol . ,)m au '- 1 assilreJ t[l ° House that waste lands would not be given to the 
undeserving or to non-agriculturists. ' k . 

.riio out motion was lost and the Hous 8 adjourned. 

. AUGUST :—The Government were tackling the serious problem of rural 

indebtedness and would try to solve it us far as possible" ass“ed Mr 

Mr 8 ■ 7 V / pAn, , le^r en M n m,! i t0r ’ to the , mt motioK > u,oved ynsterday by 

1 .* , *. * t ■aiulervai. Mr. Desai said that the Government would bo brimnritf m 

legislation in February or March regarding fixity of tenure and added that the 

manTdTfficnltlw 0 Ti! 1 a S ' t r 1,lg the of declaring a moratorium but there wore 

. oult,ea - . d * 10 Government had to provide credit to tenants durin" tho 

moratorium period. The motion was lost. 0 

former Revenue and Finance Minister, moved a token out 
under the same head to discuss the need for the early introduction of a measure 
?teL ,and r ~ou a statutory basis and relieving rural indebtedness. Me said 
that tho revenue system in force in tho last eighty years had beer, a miserable 
ln d?btedness of eighty-one erores all over the* Presidency 
The Land Revenue Code required to be completely overhauled. 


Ml NlST/fy 
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/Mehta's cut was pressed to a division ami lost by 92 to 59 votes 
then voted the demand of Bs. $1,26,000 . 

nr,. Mnrarii Desai the Revenue Minister, stated that he had no hesitation m 
Jim that thc Government were contemplating putting the and revenue sys em on 
HtXtoiy basis!* The Government would bring forward legislation in March MO#. 
The House then adjourned. 

(2) Exoisk Demand 

giV MombTffrorn everv section of the House participated in the debate There was 
gllug and bootlegging. 18,000 and odd for the creation of 

SSt-JSSIt 

drink evil. .• r, *KUer announced the Government’s policy of total 

lass? £ST N Hitll£' 

mahal m Maharashtra, 1U ; a wav 0 f enforcing their policy and the loss of 
the Government s dnftoaltios m the y ^ 0 t ' W0r0 L^g to enforce it ail 

&EW the Hoofle »«■ 

28lh AUGUST The Prohibition policy of the Government came up 
thordteraiata to-day when the House resumed cousiderat.cn of the out motion 
moved yesterday ^ Mr. Jan Mahomed Muslim8 ^ oth6rs took t d 

Replying to the n Gilder Minister for Excise and Public 

SsSfeSSH£K2£i 

tion came to a decision. After the r^ 1 ™, •' R ™ e aQ( j terminates with the speed 
Of an aeropkue”? He hoped® tLfe woald be complete prohibition in Bombay within 

debate, Mi ^B.X PatU gongr^ fPJpggjgKwafno! 
S|h S#°SSS in^ its favour and that was why the Bombay Government 

S MnXs 0 ?be n -proMbition policy and expressing their 

willingness to help the Ministry to dense measures to make up the loss. 
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%ao Bahadur Chit ale. (Pro-Congress) said the loss involved through prohibition 
would be nine crores, three orores for the Government, three for the liquor inter¬ 
ests and three for the people. He was opposed to prohibition if it were to bo 
introduced now and here. 

Mr. Desai., Revenue Minister, adverted to the incorrect argument advanced against 
total prohibition and said in a tropical country like India liquor harmed the physi¬ 
cal, mental and moral Ufo of those who drank. Along with drink criminal offences 
also increased. He concluded that once prohibition succeeded iu Bombay it would 
spread like anything, 

Mr. Gilder , replying, assured the House that religious scruples would be respected,. 
He stated ho had noted 45 suggestions during the discussious and every one of 
of. them would receive careful consideration. He would like to have the co-operation 
of liquor interests also and would welcome suggestions from thorn -as to how to day 
trees could be better made use of. The Minister could not give out the secret of 
the budget six months ahead by revealing how the Government were going to make 
good the Joss in revenue. Dr. Gilder referred to the loss in revenue of eight and 
a quarter crores incurred by the Government of India teu years ago owing to their 
opium policy and he saw no reason why the Bombay Government should not survive 
after the loss of three and a half crores. 

The cut motion was withdrawn. The House adjourned till the 30th. 

(3) Industry Demand 

30th, AUGUST :—The industrial policy of the Government was out-lined to-day 
by Mr. L. M> Patil , Minister for Local Self-Government ami Industries, when the 
Assembly discussed the demand made by him for Rs. 9,35,000 in this connection. 

Mr. 8. D. Saklatwala (Bombay mill-owners) moved a token cat of Rs. 100 with 
a view t> getting a clearer enunciation of the Government's industrial policy. He 
pointed out that the Government should keep in close touch with, industrial matters, 
including nationalisation. He welcomed the provision made for the development of 
village industries aud urged that the Industries Deparment should move quicker. 
He said that the Government should take greater interest, in the development of 
fisheries and industrial research and declared that the best solution to get out of 
the vicious circle of want of revenue aud over-taxation was to develop the industries 
which would increase the wealth of the Province. 

Mr. K, F. Nariman, speaking on the motion, said that the Industries Depart¬ 
ment was the most important of the nation-building departments, but one which had 
been stilled so long under the old regime that indigenous industries could not grow 
duo to foreign competition, either from Japan or (rom England. Stressing the need 
for State aid to -industries, Mr, Nariman cited examples of step-motherly treatment 
daring recent, years. Ten applications for a loan to help the start, of new indus¬ 
tries had boon made to the Government, tne aggregate amount asked for being 
Rs. 51,000. “The magnificent amount of the loan given was Rs. 1,600’'. Mr. 
Nariman suggested that the Government should start au industrial museum for the 
development of industries. There were hundreds of young men whose talents could 
bo used. He said that the amount left by the late Air. F. E. Dinshaw for starting 
a new wing for the Bombay Museum could be used for au industrial museum. 

Mr. Maganlat Ghia (Indian Merchants’ Chamber) said that a committee of 
experts aud industrialists should be appointed to prepare the scheme of village 
industries’ development for which a lakh and a half had been provided. Ho suggest¬ 
ed that industries like pottery, tannery, soap, motai works and match-making could 
be immediately takon on hand. 

Mr. S. V. Parulekar ' (Labour), criticising the Government’s village industries 
policy as reactionary, said that it was going bans to the period before the Industrial 
Revolution. He stated there was nothing wrong in machinery. It was a victory 
of Man over Nature. It was only bad when it was in the hands of private 
individuals and when ail did not beuoht by it. (f the rftate took over tho machines, 
all could be happy. Mr. Parulekar suggested the development of industries on 
modern lines with the help of Science, lie pointed out that there was a curious 
anomaly of poverty amidst plenty and said that tho Government, through their policy, 
wanted to perpetuate that poverty. Would it be proper to ask villagers to work tho 
charka for twelve hours and earn one anna ? It was not progress but a reversion 
to barbarian days, While to-day villagers were starving with leisure, they would 
only starve without leisure if they took to the charka. 
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Mahomed Mitha (Muslim League) said ho was against appointing* 

"trial Board as suggested by Mr. 8. 0. Baklatwaia. He thought that it oould 
serve no useful purpose, 

Mr. 8. Ji, Prater (Progressive Thirty) supported the idea of starting an industrial 
wing of the Bombay Museum, What was needed was six or nine lakhs of rupees 
for building purposes ;.md fifty or sixty thousand rupees yearly. The Museum would 
be a teaching and research institute. 

Mr. L, M\ Pa til. the Minister, replying to the debate answered the criticisms 
that his policy of village industries was opposed to the industrial progress of the 
Presidency, ifj.e pointed out that the Government were only co-ordinating interests 
and stated that the Government wore much, concerned with industrial prosperity 
and progress. . , t r c< TV 

After the Minister’s clarification, the cut motion was withdrawn by Mr, 1>« 
Baklatwaia. The House then adjourned, 

(4) Medium, Demand 

1st. SEPTEMBER The Medical policy and programme <of the Government was 
discussed to-day in the Assembly which considered the demand of Rs. 37,47,000, 
made under the Head “Medical Relief* by Dr, Oilier., Minister for Public Health 
and Excise. A cut motion, raising the inadequacy of medical relief in rural areas, 
waft pressed to a division and defeated by 92 votes to 59. 

Incidentally, the Secretary of State of India’s circular to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment,. regarding the appointment of I. M. S. Officers, was severely criticised. Or. 
Cotaco (Progressive Party) moved for a cut of R$. 70,BOO from the total grant 
of Rs. 1,29,000 for Superintendents and said that the salary of the Surgoon-G 0 n 0 r.nl 
was unvotable and hence he proposed not to givt3 him anything votable. Dr. Colaoo 
attacked the policy of forcing I. M. S. Officers of Provincial Governments and 
wanted the Minister to make a representation to the proper quarters. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman supported the spirit in which the out motion was made and 
condemned the circular of the Secretary of State as a firman of intolerable Inter¬ 
ference with the Autonomous Provinces. He added that" it was a question of national 
self-respect, national humiliation and racial discrimination. Mr. Nariman hold that 
the direction of the Secretary of State regarding I. M. S. (Meets was a most 
humiliating, insulting and impertinent document based on racial discrimination, 
“There was everything fpr Europeans. There were posts reserved, there were clubs 
reserved, there wore oven graveyards reserved for Europeans to the detriment of 
the Indians”. , , 

Ih\ Gilder, in the course, of his reply, said that? he had not changed his views 
since coming over to the Treasury Benches. He promised the House that he 
would represent the matter to the Government of India with as much force as 
possible and if nothing came out of it it was open to the House to do what it liked. 
He wished the out motion to bo withdrawn, which was done. 

Another motion, moved by Mr. Ismail Ghwidrigar (Moslem League) raised the 
question of tlio inadequacy of medical relief in the. mofuosil. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
speaking on the motion, criticised the meagre provision made fpr rural relief while 
plague, Cholera, smallpox and malaria wore taking toll every day. Ho asked what 
the Government were doing with the reserve of 23 lakhs. The House would support 
the Government even if they spent all that amount on medical relief and would not 
hesitate to support them if they raised a loan for the same purpose. 

Several Opposition Members supported the cut motion. I)r. Gilder stud that 
public healta and medioal relief were preventive and curative and could not bo 
separated. He was thinking of reorganising completely both departments as no 
food would result from tinkering with the question. Ho would before long bring 
forward proposals which would revolutionise medical relief in the Presidency. He 
would he coming before the House for a supplementary grant of a lakh of rupees, 
out of which Its. 9,5,000 would go to the mofussil. He had also deckled to see 
that those who had training in Ayurveda got their names registered and that the 
register tug authority also looked to the education of those who wanted to learn 
Ayurveda. The Government were also committed to the encouragement and 
improvement of both the Ayurveda and Unani systems. The main, real difficulty 
of the Government was finance. He thought that it was the duty of Local Boards 
to give medical relief. The cut motion was voted upon and defeated. 

Mr. Mirza Akktar Uassa* moved a token cut to discuss the general policy with 
particular reference to graats for medical purposes. Mr. Hassan suggested to 
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iaSSfiSSgt *° giV ° erantS t0 Ayurveda and Unani ^0018. The Honso 


p JfefcmST SSf to'Te M to makf/ A St fo He d ™ted ‘Thit “he "(Lf 0 ^ 
should encourage Ayurveda and Unaoi systems Sg t that the Government 


oA that graduates of Win. Ajmal KWsffi LM,. 1 !) 1 ??«' 
Government started their own college. g °’ UeUl v snaulci be engaged till the 

Ait:<;>r several others had spoken oil the motion d». huj „ * m- * . ■ i 

S^ n 8 amo SS StoiWo&^ 

that ttoougu therewore ctits* tu P afl deoaDm ntf .fro** f d .?” ani ; Ht) •«*» 


(5) Public Health Demand 


Mr °R d f' r T d ? ® d «? and for Ks - 29,87,000 under Public Health, 
supply for the Scl^(|a™d°ClSes! Belaid fhatAi^there hadhe*^ ° f W ®* er ' 

sagas* ser 

the same as paltrvMr Th ,ointod on ihfr ft? * P^'on of Re. 10 lakhs for 
uo wells In the Presidency' X .ISSteS «.« wh J ah had 

$peufc on the Hitmans’ behalf Ha^thv-krod tk f T/ 10 n °* t l ° teri tekhti should he 
of Harr jams as a mother would and not L an iyah ^ 0oTernmcnt shcmW take oare 

^ollM^prStto St th , e ® ovornm °nt, said that, a separate 
ifttiWWW e« of th i 7'V S f ■£¥ ^ 

'Sssrte «L to 

Ins first sympathetic oonsideratiou. H ‘ " 0 fco )oc u cti Masses wotl,c l receive 

Me. Boh then withdrew the ccit motion. 

DiZthl .md l,/ r?!T 8 V t0 } m c “‘ t0 disoU9S the inadequacy of Government 
House thou adjom-ned. *“* 88 far as P«»«<> ^IthVa/ concerned. The 


outfsfatelffhTit" te^larty was of opinion Huirhli^^hf t™ F^/o’ ,?P«» rHn * tho 

,h * M *"» i ^taV.hS/'tr.a^” ^ss,;' 
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_ M officer for public heal* for ouo district instead of lour or five 

^Mrs P Lilavail'Munshi (Congress) suggested that millowners should have more 
creches in their mills for ths benefit of working class women. The Governiaent 
should find out why some oreohes were not made use ot by woman. She thoi||M 
it was the duty of the State to take care of the children. She also suggested that 
the Government should take steps to prevent infeotion through dust in-mills and 
factories. She further suggested that the Government, should distubuto anti-dog 

“Vrs«s . 1 «» &«. *.*» »> *•*«' ®rj : 

ments in the interests of economy and efficiency. He suggested that quinine shoald 
be more freely distributed and the Government should try to have ohincona planta¬ 
tions in the /residency. Dr. Colaco also favoured the postponement for a year of 
the Prohibition programme and devoting Rs. 30 laHis to improving public health in 

th0 MrrA«nap«ma6a» DeshmuM (Congress) stated that the question of public 
health came after the proper care of children about to be born. She suggestedthat 
there should be a maternity home for every five miles, with nurses, feho suggested 
that the Minister of Health should find out why the children at present were so 

areas ^«ara , r-»‘BS 

with as much speed as possible in that, direction. Rs. 10,000 had been pr ovided foi 
Re employment of 28^ medical officers four months back to go round the malarial 
districts The Government had also provided Es. 43,000 for the purchase of quiniue 
during the year, of which Rs. 19,000 worth would he distributed freely. There wove 
tn epidemic officials who would ’ rush to any place where herewasan epidem.o 
and those officers would go round and examine public health in villages 
was no epidemic At present the question of starting District Health Boards was 

under till consideration of the Government. Steps would b ® t 1 a d k0 . n Parted SX 
tion of guinea worms from wells. A Modern Health Unit would.bo at rted ami >a 
Rockefeller Foundation had promised to help in this connection. The previa 
section had to be looked after by the Government while the curative could bo handed 

0V6 L t o mLuTmvle withdrew the cut motion and the House approved of a grant 
of Rs. 29,87.000 for Public Health. 

(6) Education Demand 

Mr B G. Kher , the Premier, then made a demand for the grant of- one ctme 
fiftv-one lakhs and ninety-seven thousand rupees for Education m the l residency. 

Mr S II Prater (Progress) moved a token cut to discuss secondary educaaoi. 
and the educational policy of the Government. He said that the present system of 
#ld(Mary^tteatioii deemed Wty to cram up students % the Matn^on 
n-ftioo There was a good deal of wastage in the system and he suggested that the 
whole system should be reorganised and reconstructed to give it a vocational bias. 

Mr K R Nariman,, speaking on the need for revolutionising the system, of 
«dnration said what was needed was a national outlook in education, iho object 
Sfttfe educational system so far had bean to make Indian young men money-making 
macbines aid loyalist citizens. What was needed was training for patriotic and 
nattonTcitizenship. Ha hoped that the whole system would be revolutionised bo 
that future generations would consist of patriotic and national-minded men wil i 
courage and initiative. The House at this stage adjourned. 

an. SFPTFMBER The general lines of the Government policy in regard to 

activity in the presidency would bo based on a purely nat.onal and swadesh, 

° atl At\'he outset Mr S K. Patil (Congress) contrasted the examples of Turkey and 
RusJa whfct within a period of about twenty years, had overhauled the whole system 
of education and made tremendous progress. 



mm 
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Bahadur 0, K. Ghitale (Progressive Party) thought there was nothing muoh 
wrong about the present system of secondary education which produced Dadabhoy 
Naoroji, Phirozeshah Mehta, Banade and others. He held that the main purpose of 
education was character-building, teaching reverence to elders, and asked if that was 
unnational education. The foundation of the old system of education was teaching 
reverence to God, King and Country. He concluded that the House should not 
forget that Mr. Gandhi himself was the product of that old system of education. 

Mr. Kher, replying, appreciated the spirit of helpful criticism and said he could 
only indicate the general outlines of the Government policy. In a country like 
India national education would receive all consideration at the hands of the Govern* 
ment. Ho said a purely national and swadeshi system of education would 
he evolved on the door of the House without copying from other countries. He de¬ 
clared that the salvation of India depended on the right type of education based on 
high national patriotic lines. He continued that the Government intended having a 
full time high school in each district. The Government, adopting the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Thomas Committee, proposed abolishing the Government schools and 
supporting aided schools as also the transferring of secondary schools to private 
bodies many of which were conducting sohools on efficient lines. 

Mr, Kher announced the policy of the Government, namely, that all Government* 
managed middle schools would be transferred during the course of three years to 
other agencies. Government would see that those at present employed in schools 
wore absorbed. Government would also take particular care to see that the educa¬ 
tion of backward and other minorities did not suffer. A large amount, saved in this 
way, would be spent on the development of secondary education. The Government 
would pay due regard to higher education. It would provide facilities for vocational 
training. The prospects and status of teachers would be improved and a provident 
fund system instituted. The Government were also considering changing* 
the medium of instruction, though Mr. Kher himself was not against English. 
The Government were also thinking of introducing manual work in sohools and 
considering the question of reducing the period of twelve years between primary 
and matriculation examination. 

Mr. B. Thakore (Congress) was for changing the medium of instruction. He said 
no other country in the world taught its children in a foreign language. 

Mr. Jkabwala thought that tne education imparted should be such as would 
develop a sense of free thought, equality and equity. He did not favour the over¬ 
haul of the present system of education, but wanted the complete destruction of the 
system which was based on capitalism, 

Mr. Ismail Qhundrigar stated that the present Hindu-Muslim differences were 
due to the mis teaching of Indian history. The Government should take caro that 
history was properly taught. The curriculum should be such as to lead to a fusion of 
both the communities. 

Mr. Shaih Mahomed Hasan declared that the interest of the fatherland should 
not be forgotten by students. Mr. B. H. Varale pointed out difficulties experienced 
by Harijan boys and wanted better facilities for free scholarships. The cut motion 
was ^withdrawn. The House then adjourned till September 13. 

8trrPumEi\TARY Grants Voted 

13th. SEPTEMBER 1 The Assembly had a short sitting to-day. The Hon’ble 
Mr. B. O . Kher' made a supplementary demand for Ks. 10,000-—which was granted—for 
scientific departments under •‘Education”. The amount was intended as a non¬ 
recurring grant for the Natural History Section of the Prince of Wales Museum- 
Bom bay. 

The House granted the demand of the Hon. Dr . Gilder , 
a lakh of rupees under “Medical Services.’* The Minister 

had decided to provide this sum in response to the demand by all sections of the 
House for expenditure on the equipment of mofussil hospitals. 

Dr. Gilder made another demand, also approved, for Rs. 2,300 under “Public 

Health.” 

Govt. Policy About Primary Education 

T4thu SEPTEMBERA categorical assurance from the Premier 
Minister, the Hon. Mr. B. G. Kher. that the Congress 
H 


Minister for Health, for 
said that the Government 


and Eduoation 
Government would do their 
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the matter o! the education of Hanjans was elicited m tlie 
when ifc resumed the consideration of budget grants, Ihe Eon. Mr. KUe^r taaoe , 
following statement on the Government’s pohcy about primary education in t 3 
course of the debate: 


I 1 


The present administration of primary education by School Boards having failed 
to yield satisfactory results, the further policy of the Government will be ^ rnake 
tho necessary legislation on the following lines: (a) to overhaul the machmery of 
primary education; (&j to assume more opntrol than they have at present ovo 
matters relating to education with a view to improving its quality. , . 

(2) The Government will take early steps to make provisions for the extern* on 
of. freo compulsory primary education and will, among other things, invite and enlis. 
voluntary efforts in carrying out theiT educational programme. 

(3) Physical education wilt form an integral part of the scheme of education. 

(4) Manual work, that is, creative manual activity of diverse kinds, will form 
part of the curriculum of every school ami care will be taken that as far as possible 
childen attending schools are not weaned altogether from, their hereditary occupations. 

Replying to a out motion of Rs. 1,000, moved by Mr. D. G. Jadhav to raise the 
question of the employment of depressed-classes teachers in schools, Mr. Kher sail 
that since the Congress Ministry had taken their inspiration from him, who felt most 
for the depressed classes,, he could assure the House that the(Government 

f ive their best consideration to the matter and do all they could for the Haujaub. 

he Premier cited figures to show that the number of Harijan teachers was increas¬ 
ing and that many facilities were being offered to them. 

Mr. Jadhav, moving the cut motion, wanted to know what the present Govern- 
joient intended doing for the spread of education among the Hanjans. The budget 
allotment of Rs. 40,000 was inadequate for a population of 37 lakhs of flarijans. 

On the Premier’s assurance, Mr. Jadhav withdrew his out motion. 

Mr. J. G. More then moved a cut of Rs. 100 to raise the question of grants to 
local bodies, for primary education. He complained of the serious shortcomings m 
the Primary Education Act of 1923 and held that School Boards were fosteriog com- 
mtmalism and should not be in charge of primary education, ^ahowantedthat 
tho Government’s policy of prohibition should not affect education and pleaded for 
the removal of the eight per oent out in the grants to local bodies. 

Implying to tho debate, the Hon’ble Mr. B G. Kher said that the Government 
were considering tho question of overhauling the whole system of education, ihen 
schema would ho presented as soon as possible. Regarding communal representation, 
the Premier said that the. Government had not deoided anything yet and do anything 
against the interest of any community. Mr. More pressed hm motion which was lost 
by 93 votes to 52. The entire demand was then granted by the House. 


Govt. Policy Rr. Civil Liberties 

S V Parulekar (Ambedkarite) next proved a cut motion under “Home Depart- 
* _i fi.,. nbnofmn nf nivil lihfirtifts. He congratulated the 


Mr. S. V. ramie/car lamoeununwj u«m fuvxw « 
menfc ovoeases” and raised the question of civil liberties. He congratulated the 
Hon. Mx K. M. Munshi on the release of politicals and the lifting of the ban on M 
u^iociations but he expressed disappointment that restrictions on labour workers sti 
existed. The discussion bad not finished when the House adjourned. 


15th. SEPTEMBER -.—Regarding the Bombay Government’s policy in connection 

with civil liberties, the Hon. Mr. AT, Munshi , Homo Munster, in a statement in 

the Assembly, said 

“The Government are aware of the sentiment of members of the Houee on the. 
Question of orders restricting the movement of certain persons under the Emergency 
lowers Act Letters and resolutions conveying similar sentiments have also been 
received by tho Prime Minister and myself. Tho Government welcome this expre¬ 
ssion of public opinion as it provides an index to the miuds of the people on whose 

goodwill and confidence alone can they depend for their existence and for properly 
carrying on the affairs of tho Presidency. The Government are fully aware of the 
nledges given by Congress in its election manifesto and so far as thoy have done 
their bast to carry out both the letter aud spirit of those pledges. 

“The ' Government will also further endeavour to continue to carry out these 
pledges to the beat of their ability. The few cases which have been left to be 
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MEMBERS' SALARIES BILL 


r."4t^ni r fwv r trl^ h ^T St # Tlw ll C0n8idaration afc the hands of the Government 
Pr/^inL^ 1 '- fa T k v at these persons and organisations have contracts in 
more than one irovinoe in India. Ibis consideration, therefore is bound to take 
V! 0 p 0VQ ^ r 5 lent wi ^ request the House to bo patient with thosn who 
hdVQ been. suddenly called upon to discharge the oaerotis duties of offioe. 

“The Government want to make it clear that they propose to deal with the 
I ^atiou as early as possible to the extent to which it is legally possible 

inn vintnnn ft &*/******* pledged under the Congress Constitution to 

non-violence m the struggle for freedom, m our opinion, should be the last to resort 
cveraorgency legislation in normal times. They have to prove by their actions that 
n rt* V ° P eaoeF , b ^ h ? mo ™ { , authority rather than by the use of force. 

In this endeavour to establish the moral authority of the Government, they rely 
upon the goodwill and the active support of all concerned. y * 

fW “An nneqaivoeal assurance that the Congress Government stood by every word 
that had been said in the election manifesto and would endeavour to carrv on* tbn 
pledges to the best of their ability”, was the ^MoToiW^S. Mr. Shi 

wP’J u i nshi **} d th ? t , th l e , Co ^ reS8 8t00d % democracy. Its faith in non-violence 
was unshaken and unshakable. It was not only its policy but its creed 

Cheers greeted the Minister’s announcement that so long as the Congress G<w- 

clZZVi . W r r0 ! - m powej d, no R?i ltioa ( worker would either be handcuffed, taken in 
sheets 01 tied in ropes like a wild criminal. If such a thing happended, the fullest 
power of the Government would be brought to bear on the officer. The Congress 
Government were very anxious to see that no injustice was done to any political 
%* J °y alfy u 0f , the Slices, Mr. Munshi said that sinJo Z dTy 
they took oifioe, tha Services had worked with the utmost loyalty and spontanaiety. 

S a .» 0t doab a l I iat to do so but if there should bo a conflict, 

there was no need to say which side would win. ’ 

r ® nu “ 10rat ' r '@ wba4 *Le Congress Government had dona so far since they 
took office, the releasing of politicals, the refund of securities, eto., Mr Manshi 
amidst cheers announced that the Government had decided to cancel the restrictive 

H 4 D Sf ^Jr’ hVT* 11, N * a M s sra, i a D - Eban ' Anantaoiiari, 

^ #,B0 annouaoed tha ™sion 

The oat motion of Mr. S. V. Parulekor was pressed to a division and lost. 

HoMe 6 then 0 adjourned? 1Oa the “ ooncluded and a11 Ul ° demands were approved. The 

Members’ Salaries Bill 

Assembly considered two Government Bills to-dav 
passed one with all three readings in quick succession, then took up the Members* 
gjg Bfli, the consideration of which had not concluded whoa the House rose 

The Bon. Mr. K. M. Munshi introduced the Members’ Salaries Bill nrovidim? a. 
salary of Its. 75 a month, a daily allowance at the rate of Us. 3 for attending a 
meeting of the Legislature or a committee of the Chamber and a travelling allowance 
at a rate not exceeding the double fare for suob a class providod on the railway or tho 
steamer as might bo prescribed by the Provincial Government; J 01 010 

un amendment moved by Mr. A. V. Chitre, increasing the salarv to Rs 150 
charroi ^ ,nt p estl . a ?. P, oin4 of order whether such an amendment which involved a 
II 1 E°tho* 1 Govi°i'aoi°'** ® aV6tules could bo moved without the previous consent of 

/ e i ,yi ? g t0 , tbe debata on thg P° iat of order, said that an amend¬ 
ment to a Bill at tho time of its second reading could bo allowed as it did not need 

mcnPwm?iH 3 . sanotl( ? a of tb ? Governor, but just before the third reading, the amehd- 
milnted ont that if t°h reoelv ? th ! CODSaat or , tl »e sanotion of the Governor. He 
ffireof WaS aooa P ted - 14 wou,d m0an an additional expen¬ 

diture of Rs. 3,20,(TO and stated it was not correct to say that allowance- were a 
compensation for public work done, by the members. They only constituted a oro- 
vision for legislative work. The amendment was lost. cammed a pro 

Another amendment by Mr. O. K. Phadke that the salary be Rs 100 was also 
of S Rs. S 3 a°da'y. ameQdment by Mr ‘ CIUtre ’ suggesting an allowance of Rs. 5 instead 
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_ Bahadur Chitale (Progressive Party) then raised a point of c ,°”: 

neotion with malting rules for travelling allowances, viz .^ r ^ggJSandw'tS 
no rule-making power and the same had been vested m the Legislature under cue 

A °Mr! ^ai^alfcar^the Speaker^ ruled that the Legislature 

making powor to the Government. Discussion had not conoluded when the liou 
^Th© 1 House earlier passod the Bill to amend the Indian Limitations Act of 1908. 


Non-Oitioial Bill* 

17th SFPTEMBERThe Assembly devoted the day to non-offioial business, 
nead? a sT^of®to being introduced; by members. Mr. 

responsible for as many as ten Bills. The first Bill was Mr. '7^, ab ^ I ®.® t ’ ^ g tra(i f 
registered trade unions in the Presidency. Ihe Bill sought that registered tracts 
unions should be recognised by employers, who should correspond with La 
un i on officials regarding the grievances of the woikers. Or the otner ■ 0»u*» 
introduced by him, one sought to fix the tariff for conveyances, another the establish- 
meat of a Tariff dontrol Board, and a third to amend the Bombay Municipal Aot 
connection with kitchen dimensions in buildings. 

Dr 4?nhadkar introduced a Bill seeking to abolish the Khoti system. This was 
opposed by Mr. Karandikar on the ground that the Revenue Minister had promised to 

3ntr ^rl LC l , ar^ntrodiice^a Bill with a view to protecting tenants in certain matters 
against unreasonable exactions of landlords. 

Khan Bahadur Hazi Amin moved a resolution, recommending the introduchou of 
free elementary education all over the Presidency from April 1 next. Mr. S. H. Ira, 
moved an amendment, deleting the words from. April .1 next. , . . a» M 

Several amendments were moved to the resolution, suggesting that primal y_eduoation 

should be made compulsory or should be given in Hindustani. Mrs. Leelavati Munsht 
argued that the Government had to look into the whole question of finances. The dis¬ 
cussion had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 


18th SEPTEMBER Several amendments were moved to-day regarding whether 
it should be compulsory, how far free, what language should be taught, etc. 

Mr S L Karandikar moved an amendment that compulsory primary education 
should be introduced through the respective language m the following linguistic areas : 
Marathi, Gujerati and Kanarese. 

Mr. Mirza Akhtar Hasan moved an amendment that Muslim children should be 
taught in their mother tongue, Urdu. 

Mr K M. Munshi, Minister, giving his personal views stated that the outlook oi 
education had changed. In olden days, the State did not take the responsibility for 
education. After the War, countries like Russia started big drives against Bhteraoy 
an/i the Russian system of: taokling the problem had been accepted as the standard 
now If had beer/recognised that the cost of primary education was the first charge 
on the revenues of the We. He added that in India, especial y m Bombay, there 
was no uL in tinkering with the problem. It was essential that illiteracy should be 

dHvenrutandit ooufd be dona by the State only. He pointed out that if the 

State had to provide the whole cost, it was impossible at present or for this gone 
ration to suggest that education should not be oostly. India should adjust herself 
to her environment and the Government had to appeal for the co-operation of tho 
nubile in the matter. He was confident that many would come forward to help and 
suggested that the quality of studies should be changed. Boonomio equipment should 
given to students. * He admired the efforts to make Hindustani the ***&*& 
franca of India. Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned till 
the 20th. 


2D1 l SFPTEMBER Mr. Nagindas Master (Congress) suggested that the House 
should accept Mrs. Pataskar’s amendment that primary education should be introduced 
as early as possible after the whole system had been overhauled. _ . 

& r .Mosaji Patel (Muslim League) favoured the employment of women teachers .or 

primary schools. 
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DEMAND FOR CONSTITUENT ASSBMBLT 

M , Killedar (Muslim League), the Chairman of the Bombay Municipal 
Schools Committee, referred to Bombay's progress in compulsory primary education. 
He suggested a change in the present curriculum, and a reduction in the number of 
years for imparting primary education. 

Mrs. Namama Patti (Congress) thought that very little nationalism was being 
taught to children in schools to-day. It was esseutial that tho whole system should 
be overhauled. She wanted the Government to pay more attention to the education 
of girls than to that of boys. She advocated the removal of men teachers from girl s 
schools and pleaded that only educated persons should be members of school and other 
educational boards. 

Mr. K . F* Nariman suggested that organized voluntary efforts should be made for 
making people literate. ^ , 

The Government would take early steps to make provision for an extension of free 
compulsory primary education, asserted the Premier, the Hon. Mr. B. G> aw, 
replying to the debatB on the subject. He added that the path had to be cleared and 
when everything was ready the Government would come with their scheme. Ho de¬ 
clared that the Government would not be deterred from pursuing their objective m 
the matter of universal primary education by any apparent difficulty in getting funds. 
For, when the utility of the expenditure was proved, all efforts would be made to 
obtain money and to put it in to expand aud make primary education free and com¬ 
pulsory. “Trie time-limit is not what we want. It is the intensity, it is the earnest¬ 
ness with which we begin our tasks, that is of greater value. 5 ' There wore no two 
opinions on the necessity of compulsory primary education being made universally 
available, if possible, immediately, but the task was very big. Tho Government were, 
however, determined to solve tho problem. The Premier added that the Government 
would, among other things, invite and enlist voluntary efforts in carrying out their 
educational programme. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Demand For Constituent Assembly 

21st, SEPTEMBER The galleries were crowded and the House was lull when 
the Hon. Mr, B. G. Kher , Prime Minister moved the resolution on the Constituent 
Assembly this afternoou. The Premier spoke at length on tho defects of 
the Government of India Act and the need for its replacement. Pointing 
out the defects in the Act, Mr. Kher said that the Act was such that it had not ft 
single friend in the country. The proposed Federation aimed at disunity m the 
country. It had taken note of "communal differences but not the social and economic 
needs of the community. He added that, if it was analysed, it would be found 
necessary to criticise every section and clause of the Act. He explained tho impli¬ 
cations of Constituent Assembly which would be convened on the widest franchise 
and appealed to all to view the question from the broad national point of view and 
not from a narrow or sectional one. 

Mr, Kher, rising amidst cheers, moved the following resolution : “This Assembly 
is of the opinion that the Government of India Act of 19115 in no way represents 
the will of the nation and is wholly unsatisfactory as it has been designed to perpe¬ 
tuate the subjection of the people of India. Therefore this Assembly is further, of 
the opinion that the said Act should be repealed «and replaced by a Constitution 
framed by a Constituent Assembly, elected on the basis of adult franchise, which 
allows the Indian people full scope for their development according to their needs 
and desires.*’ 

Mr. Kher said that the resolution indicated the direotion in which the aspirations 
of the people lay and the method by which they should be achieved. He pointed 
out that no political worker, to whatever party ho belonged, had expressed satisfac¬ 
tion with the Act. There was a consensus of opinion in the House on the first 
part of the resolution that the Act did not represent the will of the nation and 
there was agreement that there should be full scope for development for the people 
of India. There seemed to be a difference of opinion on the methods to achieve the 
objective that was rnerety formal and verbal. 

The Prime Minister proceeded to sav that to-day the Indians stood for complete 
independence and even the Muslim Leaguers wanted complete independence. The 
Act was such that it did not take into account the fundamental needs of tho 
country and its people. The dyarchioal system of Government had been introduced 
at the centre which system had been tried in the Provinces and found unsuitable. 
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. ^priuuiple that the Constitution should coutain the seeds of growth of the people 
to freedom had not been accepted by the framers of tho Act. 

Mr. Jamnada* Mehta, Mr. Alt Bahadur Khan and Mr. Chundriqar moved their 
amendments. 

AJr. Janinadas ifchta's amendment explained the adult franchise clause and 
emphasised joint electorates. Mr. Ah Bahadur Khan's stated that the oountrv was not 
ripe for joint electorates and Mr. Ckundrigar's desired a convention or a conference 
elected on the basis of the electorate provided by tho Communal Award and deman¬ 
ds safeguards for Muslim minorities. 

Mr Jhabvala sought to move an amendment that “should British imperialism 
-? cruse to accept the inherent right vested with the people of the country, the Assem- 
oiy should proceed to convert itself into a parallel form of independent legislature 
ruh^o * Vim t0 oa P turi,;, £ the machinery of the State from the bands of the 

The Speaker ruled the amendment out of order as it involved direct action which 
was beyond the competence of the House. 

Mr. Jhabvala stated that his suggestion put them on the right track. The origi¬ 
nal resolution did not say what was to be done in tho alternative aud his amendment 
pointed out the same. 

Bao Bahadur Chitale (Progressive Party) opposed the resolution. He said it 
was premature and suggested that the Act should be given a fair trial. 

^bundrigur aud Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan next spoke on their amendments, 
lue House then adjourned. 

2,2»*l SEPTEMBERMr, Jamnadas Mehta , former Finance and Revenue 
Minister, moving his amendment, said that the Government of India Act was a docu¬ 
ment of si»e without substance and declared chat there had been no recognition of 
the sovereignty of the people. Mr. Mehta felt that even the official resolution did 
not refer to the people of the States. ^ Ho said that historically a Constituent Assem¬ 
bly would be concomitant with the seizure of power and wanted to know who would 
call the Constituent Assembly—thti Congress or the Secretary of State. a Oall it by its 
Christian name—an All-Parties’ Conference”, said Mr. Mehta and he appealed to tho 
Congress not to capitulate to commanalists* demands. 

Mr. 6\ V. Parulekar thought that any Consitution framed by the British Parlia¬ 
ment was bound to perpetuate imperialism, lie felt that the Constituent Assembly 
d'd not carry its true intent. He justified the demand for reservation of seats by 
those socially and economically backward, and declared that true democracy was 
impossible without socialising the means of protection. No bourgeoise democracy 
would satisfy the masses. 

Mr. 8. L. Karandihar thought that the Constitution was a negation of all idea of 
self-determination and asserted that the Communal Award had created an Ulster in 
every village in India. 

Bao Bahadur Navle, opposing tho resolution, asked whether the Government 
could quote one instance when the Governor’s special powers had been used. He 
thought that Congressmen were anxious to seize power when the masses were asleep. 
He wanted the Congress to appease the minorities. 

"It is gratifying to find this groat measure of agreement and this large amount of 
unity”, declared the Promior, the Hon. Mr. B. G. Kher, in his reply to the two-days 
debate. He added, w on such unity, we must frame our Constitution.” The Premier 
pointed out that only two had opposed the motion and that practically all the amend¬ 
ments had supported the resolution in the main. Only one had objected to the use 
of the words Constituent Assembly. Various speakers had made suggestions 
for carrying out tho object of the resolution on which there seemed a very great 
agreement. 

Return Of Forfeited Lands 

23rd. SEPTEMBER The resolution moved by the Hon. Mr. Morarji Desai , 
Revenue Minister, in connection with re-purebasing at 4 he Government’s cost the 
lauds forfeited in consequence of the Civil Disobedienct movement with a view to 
their restoration to tho original holders, was carried after discussion by 87 votes to 39. 
The Hon. Mr. Desat moved the following resolution : “The House accepts the policy 
of re-purchasing, at the cost of the Government, the lands other than immoveable 
properties forfeited and sold in consequence of the Civil Disobedience movement with 



price, 5 
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PURCHASE OF FORFEIETED TOR LANDS 

restoration to their original holders or their heirs, free of occupancy 


Speaking on the resolution, Mr, Desai said that the Government had been so 
much convinced of the propriety and justice of the resolution that they did not 
think any laboured arguments were necessary, “These brave heroic peasants have 
made inemoiable'history, of which posterity will be proud. They gave seif-respect 
to our country and raised our prestige.” The Minister added that this action was 
only meant to d© some justice to these brave and heroic people. Replying to question* 
Mr. Desai said that the lands included 3,500 acres in Gujerat, 2,200 hissas in Kanara 
26 p.cres in JDharwar and two acres in Bijapur. 

Mr, J. Q. More (Peasants' Party) moved that discussion be adjourned to the next 
session as the necessary information had not been given. Further, in giving relief to 
the peasants, he wished to know what measures the Government proposed ° to brim? 
forward for the relief of the peasantry as a whole. 

The motion was pressed to a division and lost by 83 votes to 47. 

Replying to several questions from the Opposition, Mr. Desai gave an assurance 
that the Government had no intention of committing the House to any amount and 
would not, be extravagant. The steps that the Government would take had not been 
decided yet, but no fancy prices would be paid by the Government. The Govern- 
meat would do nothing illegal. 


Four amendments were then moved, one by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, another Mr. 


-- .vr.v uuuu (uufOUj , _ _ 

A- Fan®, a. third by Mr. Oardekar and the fourth by Mr. Moaaji ‘Fatei' whioh'’ wore 

Lill 1031 ' 

The Premier, the Hon. Mr. B. a. Kher said that they did not benefit a section 


•*•**'•' -**««*.v*, jvrtc/ a»lU Llltt', U. 

of the country at the expense of the whole. Stressing that freedom had'to heliorn 
out of struggle, the Premier pointed out that Civil Disobedience was the onlv alter- 

Uftfi tTA tn. tTfrtM T4. nfA /1 4-t. ^v/., ^ V -_k-. Li 1 _.._ » » 1 -j 1 1 . . v jZ 


native to war. It was these humble peasants who had shown them the wav/ Could 
they not be more charitable to those pioneers ? “Can’t you see in it the greater 
principle or doing justice to people who have suffered that we and our posterity 
may have freedom r The Premier added that they should not look at it in a petty- 
fogging spirit but should realise the nobler issues involved. The Government had 
come to realise the justice of the resolution. 

Justifying the action taken by the Government, Mr. Desai in his reply to the 
debate would not admit that , it was encouraging lawlessness. He asked, “Has not 
the acceptance of the Congress Ministry by the British Government supported the 
Congress i* Did not the King’s representative negotiate with Gandhiji m 1931 and 
did it mean support to Civil Disobedience ? He said this was not a proper view to 
take. The apprehension about Law and Order was not well-founded. 

IT Desai added ; “We are as anxious to preserve Law and Order as anybody else 
He declared that he had given the best information he could and had nothing further to 
add. Guess-work and speculation woqld only injure the position. As for justification of 
their action, Mr. Desai said that the Premier had given it Replying to the argument 
that .they were implementing their election manifesto, he said, tt We are criticised for ' 
not carrying out election pledges and now comes this argument. Why this conflictin'-- 
criticism /' Mr. Desai appealed to the House to adopt the resolution. 

The amendments were put to vote and were all lost/ After the adoption of the 
original resolution, the session was prorogued. 


Proceedings of the Council 


Election Of Speaker 


The first session of the Bombay Legislative Council under the now Act of 1935 
commenced at Poona on the 22nd July 1937. Mr. At. At. Pakvasa (Congress), was 
unanimously elected president. Mr. R. G. Soman (Congress) Was olooted Deputv 
President. He obtained *6 votes, while his rival Mr. S. G. Joshi obtained 12 The 
House then adjourned till September 13. ’ k 
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ludget Session,—Pocma—130». to 24th- September 1931 

The Budget for 1937-38 was pTesenfed on tbo lStk ( | cp j^ e ” f (D ^ in ated) F ^'S 
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budget, Tlia House then adjourned 


Gsuebu. Discussion Ok Budobt 

I4th SEPTEMBER :—General discussion on tho . COntt ,!? ell ]vn „i<stai?^^oi?orts 

a matority of the members expressed appreciation of the Finance M.rnste. a eiforts 

for bettering the condition ot the masses 

Professor Davar said the Ministry 

DavrMnted out that 

Z V ZefX,i ^profits' and‘the State-owned 

r ”fc S |l Karanjia declared that the Congress budget was £ ,th 3 ®L 

hUities. Speaking about the provision for the inking of ^o davs durinfthe 

ted that the Western India Turf Club should be aude to G “‘ er “™ be u t&<sed 

SffJS/’S ™£d to 0 ,»— > tog. .tow r. B .rdi« e 

l ’ r Dr h “'j. Hamid H.jgM to W*»* ”,“S“wgrS“H$£ 

sussr. ‘fear i i F^Iaa.s‘ 1 s.& {fsass* 24 J 

||SSSd H L«. %SS: AT jgpftJCibm « - 

M “ *S£ tgfeftS 

as aftJTETSf iSSft ‘WJSJ! AS . U, to Sto 

•‘“Si^TSSl.r (Democrat) .t.o.gl, toioito to badget to held i. .« 
disappointing and unsatisfactory. The House then adjourned. 


their ideas into concrete shape. „ earnestness to ameliorate 

Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim welcomed \^ e ®? ve ™“®° tS {r8a b {axiitiou in tho interest* 
the condition of the masses and lw wouM wel^e way to»h t disappointing and 

sfircsss ff<.?*. d,r. 


the Govern- 


progresa. 

connidor 


ifith SEPTEMBER Mr. Frederick Stones l (European) y^omed 
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the problem in all its possible aspoots. „ , u 
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the Ooyomor. He hoped that the new Governor would see his way to effect 
t— ..a his household expenditure. 

fo f i a 2 S ? f eht< l (P^mentary Secretary) said the Congress Ministry was going 

iSZSft&SjSSZ ' sdu “*'“"" ““ -* —' *« -W 

for E)ccise - a»u°UDC0d that Ahraedabad would be 
k® Js l °4r ^ 01 Prohibition experiment. Dr. Gilder said that Government wore 

w^ter^supplyto^lfages ** ° ffioia s aud n0ll - 0 ® cials ln oach district to provide better 

f r \ La l he ' th ? M ,l I ? isfc ? r for Fioaace < revealed that the Government bad 
ealled for estimates from the District Officers about the yield of a tax. if imposed 

^nnf r i" UltUral inecm Vl s of *»-W Mr. Lathe pointed out that’there was no 
scope toi increasing the activities of nation-building departments. Also at present the 

lt Wa ? V ossib J e } to juiV0 an Y well-formulated scheme of 
axation, lienee the Government resorted to retrenchment. Government were oousi- 

Sr g n iA t?™ k more sc °P 0 . for taxation, the nature of. which would be decided 
later. He said the Government instructed district officials to send a list of the 
number of people whose agricultural income was over Rs. 2,000 a year as the Gov¬ 
ernment wanted to had out what income would be derived if such people were taxed, 
He assured the House that the Government would be fair to all classes but ex- 

t“n“K^ mth *“ r ”“" l ‘ “• ** *“ ** *• 


Official Bills 

i7tf*. SEPTEMBER The first division occurred in the Council to-dav, the Gov- 

aa^sll“t?v Ul thf f^fw“ g viot ? rjr< when the House considered Government Bills 
as passed by the Lower House. An amendment, moved by Mr. S. C Joshi to the 

to^TOhhS“Suh?KU U8 ®‘ ’ Wa " ted Govornmmt Pleaders aud Public Prosecutors 


_5°“- Mr. K. M Munshi opposed the amendment and said that the Govern- 

meut had considered the matter fully and come to the conclusion that Public Pro ;; 1 - 

ftnH°fih aa n Government p . leaders wore °Hcn iu possession of confidential information 
and should not be allowed to bo Legislators. 'Ormauou 

The amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 17 votes to 7. 
r out. Government Bills passed by the Assembly were passed bv the Oouncil which 

Sn?d P Ullto° f 20t , h. deraaUdS Under tU ° E,Ja ° ati0n aad ^ D y o;artment n s and ad 


Non-Official Resolutions 

20th. SEPTEMBER The Council to-day discussed at length the Question of 

regional and linguistic universities in the Presidency. 8 

Mr. Mnhajwni (Liberal) moved a resolution, recommending to the Government 
to take early steps to establish additional Universities to meet, the increased demand 
•f? 1 uilf p r n eduoatl f m T f°F facilities for research. Mr. Mahajani said that the 

United trovmoes had five Universities, each getting a grant of about throw kL-iJ n v 
rupees from the Government, while Bombay had oafy one with one 
,, }} l& m i 0t *?i? wa « supported by Mr. Deodhekar , Mr. iS. R. Davar and Mrs /(ansa 

f S3 & 4s“& iT&ssrrs s 

support the wording of the resolution. Ft 1 rKH 

The Hon. Mr. B G Kher, replying to the debate, said that the Government 
tI°»MK n0 ' 0|ip0S “ the demands or additional facilities for higher education. Ffe added 
that the Congress had accepted the principle of Provinces on a linguistic basis. Thin- 
had ao objection on prmoipte to the establishment of additional territorial univer- 
sities provided the necessary conditions of safegurds were present. But at present 
the Government were not in a position to commmit themselves to any further n-s- 

was'donf mW ^ Mt ‘ Mfthajaai ,0 withdraw *‘ is "e“oludon whicl. 

f f ¥ r 'J e “t an - , D then m , ov ® d a resolution, demanding a thorough and speedy repair 

igjgstgfgt a ’ »*«■** 
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JEIou. Mr. Nurie, P. W. D. Minister, replying, pointed out that on thh 
is they competed with the railways, only 25 per cent of mo amount of cna 
Central Road Fund got from the Central Government could be spent M x. Nurie 
intimated that the Government had appointed a Superintendent Engineer to prepare 
s scheme to repair roads. As soon as it was ready! by November, the Government 
would take up the repair of roads. 

Mr. Karanjia withdrew his motion,. 

Mr. Dadubhai Be sat moved a resolution for providing major irrigation works in 
Gujerat but withdrew it on an assurance from Mr. Nurie. The House then adjourned 
till the 23rd, 

Demand Foe Constituent Assemble 

23rd. SEPTEMBER The Council considered to-day the Constituent Assembly 
resolution, moved by the Hon. Mr. B. G Kher. 

Three amendments were moved, one suggesting that a Convention should be 
called first. The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Earlier, the Council passed the Members' Salaries Bill , throwing out all the 
amendments. 

24tlb. SEPTEMBER :—The Council passed to-day without division the resolution 
on the Constituent Assembly, and also the resolution moved by the Hon. Mr. Morarp 
Demi , Revenue Minister, regarding the re-purchasing of forfeited lands. 

Two amendments to Mr, Kher } s resolution were pressed to a division and 
thrown out by 9 votes to 15 and 6 votes to 16 respectively. 

Mr. Kher replying to the debate on the Constituent Assembly resolution, 
expressed surprise that there was no trust in the electorates and added that 
distrust in adult franchise was misplaced. He pointed out that Parsis, though 
numerically small., had secured proportionately greater representation through joint 
electorates. Only a Constituent Assembly eleoted on the widest franchise ooulcl 
give expression to the nation’s aspiration to decide the future constitution for the 

Tbtf resolution was carried without a division, the amendments being thrown 
out. 

Purchase of Forfeited Lands 

When the discussion on Mr. Desai's resolution was taken up, two amendments 
were moved. Mr. Deaai replying, expressed pleasure that the Opposition were not 
against the principle o the resolution but were only concerned with the manner 
of the purchase. He added chat approval in principle did not mean that the 
House would be debarred from further discussion on the subject. Mr. Deim 
assured the House that the Government would do nothing unjust to anybody or 

^Regarding the suggestion for the refund of the money recovered by way of 
fines trora Batyagtahis in the Civil Disobedience movement, Mr. Desai said that it 
was impracticable. If that was done, they would also have to compensate others 
for the long terms of imprisonment, which was not possible. 

Replying to the criticism that the peasants had vSufferect without knowing it or 
had been misled by others, Mr Desai declared that it was unjust to .&e no bio 
sufferers who knew fully well what they were doing and deliberately did it. Ho 
pointed out that even afterwards when offers were made and when even an oral 
apology Would have sufficed to get back their lands, they had deliberately rejected 
the offer. They chose to suffer in silence and to remain in permanent poverty. 

It was a great and noble sacrifice. ^ a 

After tho amendments had been lost, the resolution was earned without a 
division. The council was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Patna—22nd. & 23rd. July 1937 


Election of Speaker & Dy Speaker 


Members of both houses of the Bibar Legislature under the new constitution 
were sworn in on the 22nd. July 1237, Mr. Sachidananda Sinha Occupying the 
Assembly Presidential chair and ftai Bahadur Satish Chandra Sinha that of 
the Council Congress Members wore tri-colours in buttonholes. Visitors’ galleries 
were packed to suffocation. Babu Raimdra Prasad took his seat in the President’s 
gallery amidst cheers by the Congress members of the Council and Assembly. 
After swearing in, both the houses adjourned. 

23rd. AUGUST The unopposed ele/,->,n of Mr. Ramdayalu Singh and Mr 
Abdul Bari , Congress nominees, as Speaker and Deputy Speaker respectively was 
received with wild cheers and popular slogans by Congress members. The Speaker 
taking the chair, the Congress members sang “Taide Mataram.” 

The Premier offered hearty congratulation to the Speaker on his unopposed 
election and said they expected him to follow the example set by the bde Mr. 
Vitnalbhai Patel. The Speaker replied suitably in Hindi (hanking him for the 
felicitations and assured the House that he vould always remain above party. 

fire House carried unanimously a resdution moved by a Congress ’ member 
whi;h the Premier accepted, expressing sympathy with the victims in the Bihta 
‘rain disaster and demanding a combined eiquiry. The House then adjourned sine die . 


Budget Session—Patna-'?3rd. August to 27th. Sept. 1C37 


Financial Statement for 1937-38 


The Budget Session of the Assembly commenced on the 23rd. August. 1937 
Presenting his first Budget the inance Minister, Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha said 
that the estimates showed a ufplus, but. it was a surplus because “the requirements 
of the province had for may years been reduced below aay conceivable minimum 
standard of expenditure, ii order that the Budget may balance.” 

Revenue for J 93 /- 38 -vas estimated at Rs. 4,95,00,000. This sura, together with 
a sum of Rs. 11 lak 3 representing the excess of the recovery of loans over the 
amount to bo lent !/ the Provincial Government during the yoar, was available for 
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The Finance Minister explained these schemes at length, and said that to give 
effect to them, a large sum of money would bo required amd fresh taxation was inevi¬ 
table. Taxation proposals were still under consideration biit ho indicated that two small 
Bills of taxation, which were prepared by the predecessors of the present Ministry, 
would bo introduced in the present session. These Bills which sought to 
impose a duty on entertainments and to enhance rates- of non-judicial stamps, were 
expected to bring in an additional revenue of Rs. 4 lakhs. The Ministry also pro¬ 
pose to bring forward a resolution on the subject of taxation of agricultural income, 
and if the resolution was accepted by the Bouse, to introduce a Bill on the same 
subject later on. According to rough calculations, the taxation of agricultural income 
on a progressive scale would yield between Rs. 30 to 40 lakhs per year. 

Mr. Bihha referred to the Congress election manifesto and the constructive pro¬ 
gramme embodied in that document and he said : 

“lu that forefront of all problems which confront the country to-day is the 
problem of the appalling poverty, unemployment and indebtedness of the peasantry, 
who form the mass of the Indian population. 

“The Ministry is earnestly devotiug itself to the formulation of schemes and the 
devising of ways and means to give the relief needed and in time these measures 
and schemes will be duly placed before this House for acceptance. 

“But mere reform of'tenancy laws and reduction of rents will not bo enough to 
improve the economic position of the peasantry and to sweeten and brighten their 
Me The question of their indebtedness will have also to be taokoled with a view 
to enabling them to start life afresh on as clean a slate as possible. This question 
is also engaging the attention of the Government and legislation to achieve this 
object may be placed before the House in t.hd near future. 

‘ u All these, however, are but negative ways of dealing with the problem of the 
peasantry and while they are expeo'ted to give some relief for the time being they 
cannot remove their poverty or help to secure tor them a better standard of living 
whioh they stand very urgently in neid of. Positive measures to help them to get 
a better yield from their lands, qua’itatively as well as quantitatively, and to get a 
hotter price for their produce are alsp needed. 

‘•These necessarily embrace a variety of measures including supply of cheap 
credit, both short-term and long Wrm, according to the needs of the hour, supply 
of manure, arrangements for easy transportation aud proper marketing”. 

Th > Finance Minister also indicated %at special measures to deal with the recur- 
rence of the annual floods in North Bihar were under examination, and that the 
question of overhauling the present Piblic Health Department and improving its 
method of work, as well as the question o. providing better medical relief, were en¬ 
gaging the attention of the Ministry. 

The Ministry were considering a thorough remodelling of the existing system of 
education and proposed to initiate experiments on the lines of Mr. Gandhi’s propo¬ 
sition that education can be made self-supporting. The education of backward classes 
would receive the special attention of the Ministry. 

Bihar Entertainments L* t, 

24tb. AUGUST :—A' comedy of errors occurred to-dy when the Minister, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Anugraha Narayan Sinha , moved the lihar Entertainments Bill 
proposing to tax admission in places of public entertainment ,<; 0 which Mr. Ohandre- 
\hvar Prasad Narayan Sinha , Loader of the Coalition Party, 4 0 ved an amendment 
for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion. 



ID 0 ^e\mp^s 0 b waa°ended by the Speaker ruling that only the S'manoe *Mster was 
bound by his vote and not the Government or his party. Eventually, the 01 was 
referred to the Select Committee. 

Leg. Officers’ Salaries Bill 

Earlier, the Assembly passed the Bihar Legislature (Officers’ Salaries) Bill, fixing 
the Salaries of the Speaker of the Assembly aod President of tteCoon^ at Rs. 500 
per mensem each and of the Deputy Speaker and I) 9 paty £tG 6 vdent at BS-.25C><»<*• 
Originally the Bill provided that the President’s salary shall be Rs. iW and we 
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‘residents salary Rs. 200. The amendment proposing the above figures was 
by the 1 remier, but pressed to a division and carried by 101 votes to 19. 

Ministers* Salaries Bill 

Ministers’ Salaries Bill, fixing salaries at Rs. 600 per mensem each, was 
atter the rejection of an amendment moved by Mr. S. Ahmed (Chota Naeimr 
ident) reducing salaries to Rs. 300. ' «“SP» r . 

Officers' Disqualification Removal Bill was passed with an additional provision 
tfJFg*** n f oss.tated by the appointment of Mr. Batdeva Sab.ay, 
of the Congress Party in the Upper Chamber, to the post. V 

General Discussion of Budobi 

26t.b. AUGUSI : General Disoussion of the Budget commenced to-dav Thera 
was general support for the budget although the Finance Minister in his speech had 
pointed out that it was mainly prepared by Mr. Yunus’s Ministry and that vorv 
tew changes had been made in it. * 

i a Mr ; k %***’ hoWtiv «r, took a promiuont part in the debate. He said the 

budget had been prepared by his Ministry within a couple months of their tak/nr 

office but the present Ministry took a month “to go rapidly through it.” Referring 
to Mr. Smha s budget speech, ho said he could not accept the assertion ot’ 

the 1 inance Minister that the Cougress was the only organization representing the 
country s ideals and aspirations. Agreeing with the view that the country could not 
oe satisfied until complete independence had been aohieved, ho oould not fully endorse 
the Finance Minister s views regarding a constituent assembly nor the statement that 
the objeot of the Congress in accepting oflioe was to seek to end the Constitution on 

other^The 1 IJT„m°,A* f° coas U uoti ' re programme of the Congress on the 

omej, .the two objects, ho thought, were irreconcliable. 

i r * D £ ep N « rain Mnto* referring to conditions iu North Bihar, said that the 
flood problem there was acute. The rivers in North Bihar should, he said, be utilized 
by means of the latest engineering devices to prevent floods. A development board 
oi trust coukl be created for raising the necessary funds to launch a scheme to tackle 
the problems. The Government could also float a loan for the purpose 

Mr. Earkishore Ptashad suggested that salaries should be taxed to‘a greater ex¬ 
tent and the money thus obtained should be utilized on nation-building schemes He 
also suggested toe introduction of small industries in jails to make them self-support- 
ingk He ^supported taxation on agricultural income, 

• * Kfhetra Mohan Sea Gupta urged the Government to float a big loan with a 

view to liquidating agricultural indebtedness. h 

p. ^dhi fathJfia said that total prohibition would reduce many iu the Santa! 
'uhlf ar * a ? a state of starvation as they lived for long periods mostly on toddy juice. 

1 hoi e was no provision m the budget for the d evelopmeut of backward areas. 

27th. AUGUST The Assembly listened attentively to speeches bv Sir Ganesh 
Dutta Singh and Mr, S. M Manzar , Deputy Leader of the Coalition ^Party to-day. 
otr Ganesh -saidl that the present Ministry had not much time to prepare the Budget 
mid hoped that the next one would be more satisfactory. Referring to the political 
situation, he said, that rowdyism was growing in the country and criminal oases bet¬ 
ween zemindars and tenants were increasing. If that was the outcome of the non¬ 
violent policy of Congress he found the future of the country very dark Sir Ga- 
nesh said that the province was grateful for assurauers given of relief in various 
direotjons bat mere assurances were not enough. Unless Congress members and 
Ministeis tried to inculcate co-operation and self-help amoug the people their task 
would be very difficult. He said;that the Entertainments Bill and the proposed agri¬ 
cultural tax would not really enrich the province. F ’ 

M ? mar \ referring to the proposed agricultural tax, said that the prin- 
ti' h >t d l 10 b £ rne m mm( i tha t tlle tax should not fall on those who were unable 
to shoulder it. He suggested the appointment of a committee to go into the 
question of the financial condition of the province to fiud an equitable basis of taxa- 
tion, turning to education he said there was no indication from the Finance Minister 
aB »r W Proposal of free primary education was to bo given effect to 

3* S:™- Pr ™! fa . d 8inha said the Budget was on the whole disappointing 
thongh the Finance Minister was not responsible for it. The major portion of the 
revenues m Bihar was never spent in nation-building departments and he hoped that 
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Jiuaooe Minister would gradually rectify this and devote the major portion of 
iTb revenue to constructive schemes. . 

Mr. R Thakur referred to the malaria epidemic iu certain areas of North-Bihar 
and said that t,hf 3 Public Health Department should chauge its policy and adopt 
measures. ., . 

Mr. Binodancmd Jka , one of the Parliamentary Secretaries, said the present 
Ministry would cut. down expenditure on all unnecessary items. The House then 
adjourned till the 30th. 

30th. AUGUST The general discussion of the Budget concluded to-day. The 
Finance Minister, Mr. Anugrah Narayan Singh speaking in Hindi assured the House 
that they would sympathetically consider all suggestions and try their best to redress 
their grievances. They would soon place their final schemes before the House ns soon 
as they were ready. Repudiating the suggestion by certain Congress members for 
the abolition of zemiudary, Mr. Sinha said that their present policy was based on 
general welfare. The House then adjourned. 

Demand for Constituent Assembly 

Slit AUGUST Contrary to expectation the Assembly did not give its verdict 
to-day on the Constituent Assembly resolution moved by the Premier , the whole 
day being taken up by live speeches on the resolution. The Premier in his speech 
dealt with the various provisions of the India Act which he said was “an entire 
negation of democracy,” In moving the resolution he vivisected the new India Act 
exposing its hollowness from Judicial, executive and administrative aspects and 
pleading for the establishment of Constituent Assembly. . 

In a ninety-minute inspiring and rhetorical speech the Premier pointed out the de¬ 
fects in the Government, of India Act which in actual working negatived any idea ot 
responsible Belf-Government which had been promised by different British states¬ 
men since 1911 several times. He said that every page of the Government of India 
Act has bristles with safeguards and special responsibilities. Efe demanded that In¬ 
dia should be given the same right and opportunity to decide her future as had been 
conceded to Dominions aud other countries within the British Empire. Dealing 
with reservations he said that these militate against the very spirit of helf-Oovern- 
ment especially when Governors and Governor-General have been given power 
to frame rules of business. He did not want that England should interfere in Indian 
affairs and that India should be governed according to the whims of the people of 
England and lie demanded fullest legislative, administrative and judicial freedom, lie 
pointed out how the present constitution was retrogressive instead of being progres¬ 
sive as compared with previous constitution. He believed that England would treat 
them on equal terms fairly only when she had the chance of losing India and there¬ 
fore it was necessary to create a situation in which sho would have to negotiate with 
Indians as sire did with rebel Canada and make her give an acceptable change, 
(cheers). Referring to the criticisms levelled against Cougress budget he said that 
he could present a budget only if he could tear the Government of India Act to 
pieces. These demands might appear unreasonable to some but to honest English men 
it will not appear so. The Premier concluded amidst loud cheering with the declaration 
that he did not want and would never tolerate any foreigner interfering with the affairs 
of his country. Discussion on the resolution were inconclusive and the House rose 
for the day. 

lit SEPTEMBER'The Assembly passed another day to-dav, debating the 
Constituent Assembly resolution without coming to a decision. Moslem members 
assured-the Congress of their fuli support in the fight for freedom but pleaded for 
safeguarding the minority rights, for which amendments were moved. Str Uanem 
Oictta Singh , former Minister, said that freedom could not bo won unless Moslems 
joined the struggle. Minority fears were justified and their claims had to be satisfied. 
Mr, M. N. Mukherjee (Indian Mining Federation) said jhat for implementing any 
agreement thay had to depend on the good-will of the majority. Hence he .appealed 
to the movers to withdraw their amendments and pass the resolution whole heart,- 
edly. Mr. Devendra Samant (Chotanagpur, Aborigines) also appealed for the with¬ 
drawal of the amendments, saying that they must have faith in the majority. 
Mr. Shamnandan Singh (Congress) said that the propertied classes had nothing to 
foar from a Constituent Assembly if they conceded the just demands of the masses 
who were at present exploited. The House at this stage adjourned. 
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NGN-OmOIAL RESOLUTIONS 

Non-Offioul Resolutions 

The members who could speak English should address 
juage; this was the ruling given by the Speaker to-day when 
a member, who till then had been speaking in English, began to speak iu Urdu ou 
a non-official resolution, before the House. The Speaker pointed out that under the 
existing rules in the Government of India Act, English should be the language of 
the. House unless the member did not know that language. 

The Premier, appealing to the Chair to exercise his disoretion and to adopt a 
more liberal attitude on the question, said that the rule which enforced English as 
the language of the House was the hall-mark of India’s subjection. 

The Speaker agreeing with the sentiments of the Premier, said that the rule 
needed modification, but so Jong as that rule existed, the Chair was bound by it 

Out of 501 noE-ofhoial resolutions before the House for discussion in tno course 
of three days, the House to-day discussed and adopted two, of which one urged the 
discouragement of rice-milling and oil-pressing by mechanical power with the object 
of giving an impetus to cottage industries in rural areas while the other recom¬ 
mended the appointment of a committee to enquire into the present administration 
in Banthal Parpnas (backward areas) and report on the changes necessary. 

3rd. SEPTEMBER The Assembly passed to-day two resolutions, one recom¬ 
mending the appointment of a Committee to investigate the conditions of fndu.stris.1 
Labour iu the Province and to report on them within six months and the other 
recommending the separation of the Judiciary from the Executive. 

Another resolution, recommending the establishment of a Land Mortgage Bauk 
in the Province without further delay, was withdrawn, the Government giving an 
assurance that they would examine the question carefully and establish such a bank 
at the earliest possible time. 

4th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly rose to* day, after recording the first division 
of the session on a non-official resolution recommending the establishment of a 
Degree College at Ranchi, which was defeated by 7i to 26 votes after a heated 
discussion. 

Earlier, all sides of the House woro agitated when a Congress member, against 
whose name stood a resolution recommending to the Government to take early steps 
to introduce free primary compulsory education announoed that’ he did not desire to 
move the same. 

The Parliamentary Secretary in charge of Education announced that the principle 
had been accepted by the Government for a long time and the Government were 
considering how best to give effect to it and had not come to a decision on the 
matter and as no decision had been reached yet the Government were unable to 
make a pronouncement at this stage. 

Khan Bahadur Sayhirul ffuq moved a resolution recommending the establish¬ 
ment of! a land mortgage bank in the province without further delay. Mr. Jagjiwanrcim, 
Parliamentary Secretary, gave aa assurance cm behalf of the Government that they 
would try their host to establish such a bank. The mover withdrew the resolution, 
Ihe Government accepted the resolution recommending that the cost of administra¬ 
tion of the Mica Act be recovered from those whom the Act benefited. The House 
at this stage adjourned till the 6th. 

Demand for Constituent Assembly (contd.) 

6th. SEPTEMBER -The fate of the Constituent Assembly resolution was undecided 
even to-day. Though it was the third day of the debate, Mr. 0. P. N. Sinha moved 
an amendment with the permission of the Treasury Benches and other Parties 
seeking fair representation in the Constituent Assembly for minorities and backward 
interests. Ho said that he agreed with the oentral‘ idea in the resolution. It was 
now for the Congress to extend the hand of oo-operation. 

Mr. C . P, Sinha 1 s amendment and speech on it were in the nature of a gesture 
to the Congress. He agreed with the Premier that the Constitution was whully 
unsatisfactory, also that there was no question of giving a chance to it and it 
should be repealed immediately. But in a body, which would meet to decide fcho fate 
of the nation every shade of opinion and interest must be presented. Hence his 
amendment, How, he asked, in the faoe of the aati-zemindar demonstrations inside 
and outside the House could they feel that their interests were safe in the Ministry’s 
26 
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Ha reminded tha Congress that in the now offensive still to come, if they 
wanted to succeed all should be united. They did not want absolute freedom for 
landlords, but they insisted on their essential rights being preserved. He appealed 
to the Congress to create such a situation In which all the special interests would 
automatically join hands with the Congress. 

Mr. M. Yunu8 ) former Premier, said this amendment fell short of his amend¬ 
ment. Condemning the India Act was condemning the Communal Award as well 
*What they wanted was freedom for all. 

Mr. Jag at Narain Lai , Parliamentary Secretary, admitted the existence of the 
minority problem which demanded a solution. But, he thought, the present 
moment was inopportune for stressing these claims. He added that mutual goodwill 
Was the best guarantee for communal and minority rights. As for the economic 
rights of certain classes, he said that no democratic ooastitution contained spooial 
mention of siich classes. 

7t)b, SEPTEMBER :-*■ Eleventh hour negotiations held during the lunoh recess 
enabled the Congress aud the Muslim Independent Party to arrive at a compromise 
on the Constituent Assembly resolution whioh, in its amended form, was unanimously 
carried, to-day. 

As a result of the compromise, an amendment, which the Speaker admitted, as 
an exceptional case though notice was short, was moved by Mr. Rixvi (Muslim 
Independent) for adding at the end of the resolution that in order to give the 
utmost satisfaction to the minority communities, their representation ou the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly would be on a separate eleotorate basis, their rights aud interests 
being settled by mutual consent in the Constituent Assembly itself. 

The amendment was accepted by the Government, Messrs. Yunus and Manzar 
then withdrew their amendments. Mr. Chandreshwar Prasad Sinha’s amendment 
was rejected without a division. 

Winding up tha debate, the Hon. Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha, the Premier, traced 
the history aud theories of the State and said that it was now universally accepted 
that the Junction of Government Was to assure every oitizen his elementary rights, 
bread, clothes aud shelter. No individual or group but the people were sovereign. 
Bide bv side with this idea had developed the institution of adult franchise. The 
demand for a Constituent Assembly was the result of a combination of these two. 
He reminded the House that suoh an Assembly would not he an All-Party Conven¬ 
tion but a body in which the voice of the masses would predominate. 

Turning to the landlords, the Premier asked them not to get panicky but to 
justify their existence by their oondaot. The Government would protect the tenants 
and the landlords, especially the small landlords. The economic classes held together 
so long as the harmony and the interests of society were maintained but when it 
went oat of Joint, no power on earth could save the disturbing class. 

Turning to Muslim members, the Premier asked theta to allow him a certain 
frankness now that be had accepted their amendment Referring to the rejection of 
the Govt of India Act by the Congress, he said that the Congress had always made it 
clear that no communal solution would be acceptable to the minorities. He added 
that they had always held that separate electorates were bad as they strengthened 
the oentrifugal forces and democracy could not be maintained in a country in 
which appeals were made to communal sentiments. 

The Premier said that he knew well that the Constituent Assembly could not 
be convened merely by passing resolutions. For that they had to rouse mass con¬ 
sciousness. He concluded by expressing the hope that "within their life-time, the 
Assembly would come and a Constitution would come aud be framed by which 
every Indian would be made freer and happier. 

Taxtno or Agricultural Ikoomr 

After the disposal of the Constituent Assembly resolution, the House entered 
.into a disoussion on a controversial official resolution, approving of the priaoiple of 
agricultural income-tax and recommending to the Government to introduce a bill 
for the purpose, the first shot being fired to-day by Sir (Janezk Dutta Singk who 
said the previous sauotion of the Governor-General was necessary as the resolution 
affected Pitt’s India Act of 1734 authorising the Governor-Genera! to introduce the 
Permanent Settlement aud the promulgation in 1793 by Lord Cornwallis of the 
Ordinance introducing the same. 
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.© Premier sail that this was only a reoommeodary 
vernor-Generars sanction was not necessary. 


, 


resolution and hence the 


Official Bills 

Stb, SEPTEMBER The Assembly to-day passed two oflxoial Bills, the Bihar 
Entertainments Duty Bill providing for graded duties on entertainment charges 
above annas two and exempting educational entertainments, and the Famine Relief 
Fund Expenditure Bill making the expenditure incurred to maintain the capital of 
the Famine Relief Fund ohargeable to the revenue. 

Tho Stamp Act Amendment Bill providing for increased stamp duties on certain 
documents was referred to a Select Committee after an amendment moved by Mr. 
0. P. N> Sinha , Leader of the Opposition, for circulation had been rejected by 94 to 
36 votes. 

The Speaker overruling Sir Ganesh Dutt Singh’s objection, the House began 
discussion on tho agricultural income-tax resolution. The Leader of the Opposition moved 
an amendment suggesting the appointment of a committee to report on the principle 
and practicability of tho proposed taxation. The House then adjourned. 

Voting* on Budget Demands 

w SEPTEMBER 'The voting on the demands for grants commenced to-day. 
The House discussed to-day the unemployment problem raised through a motion for 
a out m Ministers' salaries by Sir Ganesh Dutt Singh. Mr. Krishna Ballabh Shakay , 
on behalf of the Government, assured the House that the Government realised the 
gravity of the problem and would consider all tho suggestions offered during the 
debate, Tho motion was withdrawn. 

„ ^ In the course of discussion on the salaries and travelling allowances of the Minister, 
mitiated by {Sir Ganesh .Dutta Singh by way of a out motion, the Premier said that 
the Ministry's policy was that tho Ministers must not travel in higher than, second 
ciase m the trains and they should not accept a mileage allowance of more than four 
annas and allowances of more than Rs. 15 per diem. 

loth. SEPTEMBER :~-The whole demand under the head “general administration” 
was voted to-day, four cut motions being withdrawn after discussion. The question of 
rural indebtedness was raised by Sir Ganesh Datia Singh through a token cut in 
the Ministers' salaries. Mr. Jagatnarain Lai , on behalf of the Government, assured 
the House that the Government were considering the establishment of debt concilia¬ 
tion boards and checking illegal practices among money-lenders. The Government 
were also considering trie Establishment of Land Mortgage Banks. The motion was 
withdrawn, The Befcfciah Estate at present under the Court of Wards, formed the 
subject of three other cut motions. On Government assurance they were with¬ 
drawn, and the Assembly adjourned till the 13th. 

13th. SEPTEMBER So long as he held office his Government would not 
tolerate lawlessness in any form’ declared Mr. Srikrishna Sinha , tho Premier, 
when Mr, Mahiuddin Ahmed brought forward an adjournment motion to-day to 
discuss recent disturbance in Sitamarhi when a clash occurred between the police and 
a large mob of Musahars who besieged the local jail in an attempt to rescue some 
of the prisoners. Mr. Ahmed said that he wanted to bring to tho notice of the 
Government the feeling growing in the locality that under the present regime autho¬ 
rity could be flouted with i 'unity, whioh would result in dangerous consequence. 

Alter discussion whether e motion could be allowed on the ground of urgency, 
it was. withdrawn on the Premier assuring that an official inquiry was already 
proceeding and denying the contention of increasing lawlessness in that locality, 

Mr. Sachidananda Sinha .raised a point of order whether parliamentary 
secretaries were entitled to reply to questions on behalf of the Government and 
partake in the discussions. He stated that the practice was unconstitutional ami 
improper. 

The Premier said that parliamentary secretaries were appointed to assist Ministers 
in their work and should be entitled to speak on their behalf. After discussion the 
Speaker said that he would give his ruling later. 

The House voted the entire demand under “land revenue,” Tho demand under 
“excise’ 3 was under consideration when the House adjourned. 
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w. SEPTEMBER :-The House discussed the excise grants to-day. 
mud, Minister, stated that prohibition was not impracticable in India. Addressing the 
Opposition benches Dr. Mahmud said that many of them . represented the wea th er 
sections of the people, and if (hey co-operated the deficit in revenue for mtroduoiug 
prohibition could be accomplished immediately. He was, however, hopeful that t) e 
goal would be achieved within a short time. lie cut motion was withdrawn and 

‘^IhTdeianTunder stam ps was also passed, and the House adjourned while the 
“forest” grants were under discussion. 


15 th SFPTEMBER The Assembly passsed the entire demand lor grants under 
the heads‘‘forests’’ and “registration”. The demand under “irrigation’ was under 
consideration when the House adjourned. 


16th. SEPTEMBER During a discussion on the Irrigation demand, several 
members, including some from the Congress Party, drew attention to 
the Department and urged a reduction in canal rates. Members from Chota Na 0 puc 
urged better irrigation facilities for their area. 


17th. SEPTEMBER:—The Assembly after two day's disoussion passed ike 
budget demand under irrigation to-day. Replying to criticisms on the 


budget demana unaer irrigation ru-uay. w «« •' r ? 7 : 

department, Mr. Jimuthahan Sen said that certain changes had been introduced in 
the administration of the department, especially lower services, which were expected 
to go a long way towards preventing corruption. Speaking on the suggestion foi 
the^reduct?on of canal rates, P Mr. Sen" said tW as the canals ™J*^J** 
districts, the step would not be justified, Besides, the incidence of canal rates in 
proportion to the value of crops were lower in this province compared to othera. 
The grievances of cultivators, however, would be given due consideration, and the 
earliest opportunity would be taken for introducing a minor litigation Worhs BilK ^ 
The demand under administration of justice for which Bs. &MA 66 O had be-n 
allotted, was then taken up. Sir Oanesh Daita Swgh moved a out potion to dm- 
cuss tho system of administration of justioe which he characterised as dilatory ana 
elfLsivo He sursosted encouraging the appointment of more honorary officers 
on the civil side. &akur Ramanandan Singh said that the system of appomtmg 
honorary magistrates was most unsatisfactory and should be abolished, and opposed 
the idea of appointing honorary munsiffs. ...... , . ,« ■ 

Mr. Jamuna Prasad Singh defended the system of administration 
prevailing in ludia. The system, he said, was the best possible for India, although 
there was room for improvement. The discussion had not concluded when the 
House adjourned till tho 20th. 


20 th SEPTEMBER :~~ W I want that the police should be respected and loved by 
the public. I have forgotten, tho past and now, as Prime Minister, I hold. 
responsible for the honour aud prestige of the police, declared 5 n^mAna 
Sinha speaking on a cut motion moved by a Congress member to discuss the aboli¬ 
tion of tho Cnaukidari tax and alleged corruption m the police department. Mr. 
Shiha assured 1 he H 0 use a that the Government would do their best to stamp out 
r or motion. Ho appealed to the public to change its mentality and look to the 
riolice as agents maintaining peace and order. Referring to Chauhtdars^ the 1 lexaiei 
^ be abolished so long as they served as a Imk between the 

villages and the nearest police station. r . 

The debate had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 


2ist. SEPTEMBER ■The Assembly passed the remaining demands for budget 
grants to-day, the guillotine being applied at 5 p.m. The House first discussed the pokes 
grant During tho debate speakers laid stress on the need for economy and tu’ged 
specially tie reduction iu tho Special Branch of tho C. I. D. aud the posts of 

question of primary education, rural and munioipal, was raised ^ytwo 
motions 5 Dr. Sped linhtmd, Education Minister, replying, 
lion must be paid to primary education than to university education. H© 
that the Government wore considering all issues raised. Aa for primary education, 
ho said, it formed the main piank of the Congress programme. 
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of Agricultural Incomes (Contd.) 

22 nd. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly discussed the resolution to-day proposing taxa¬ 
tion, of agricultural incomes. The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned 
till the next day when many members spoke on the resolution. Mr. S. A. Aziz 
warned the Government not to create a situation which was likely to lead to class 
war, while Sir G. D. Singh demanded justice for the zemindars. After the Advooate- 
General had spoken, the House adjourned. 

24th. SEPTEMBER : —The Assembly, after prolonged discussion to-day, passed the 
agricultural income-tax resolution by 96 votes to 27. 

An amendment, moved by Mr. 0. P. N. Sinha, Leader of the Opposition, 
demanding a committee to report on the principle and practicability of the proposed 
tax, was rejected without a division. 

Widdtng up the debate, the Prime Minister, the Hon. Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha , 
said that the proposed tax was legal as a similar tax was levied between J. 8 tiQ and 
.1876. It was necessiiry in the interests of removing the prevailing inequality as 
the^ bulk of taxation in India was contributed by the poor. 

There was a tense moment when the Prime Minister, in the course of his speech, 
said that even conservative England was working on the principle of Socialism and 
that the future rested with Socialism. 

Phe Leader of the Opposition asked, “Why not adopt, it here straight ?” 

Ihe Premier replied that he was convinced that social ills would not be eradicated 
without Booialism, but he was a believer in non-violence. 

Bihab Tenancy Amend. Bill 

25th. SEPTEMBER :--The hon. Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha , the Prime Minister of 
Bihar, introduced and moved for reference to a Select Committee to-day the Bihar 
Tenancy Amendment Bill, The Premier emphasised the increase in rents and the 
sufferings of the tenants due to illegal exactions and the failure of land-lords to 
carry out their obligations regardiug ‘irrigation, etc. He said that the Bill sought 
to give legislative sanction to the demands widely clamoured for. He added that 
people should be grateful to the Kisau Sabha for awakening the tenant to his rights 
and he appealed to the landlord to rise to the occasion and save the zetnindari 
system. 

Sir Ganesh Datta Singh, moved an amendment for the circulation of the Bill 
to elicit public opinion. He admitted that they should look to the welfare of the 
tenants but the Bill proposed drastic changes and it should be circulated. 

The Advocate-General said that the Bill did not contain new or dangerous pro¬ 
visions. It was based on old and reorganised principles and sought to provide a 
speedy machinery to put those principles into practice. He added that there was 
no need for circulation as the present House represented public opinion. 

Mr, C. P< K. Singh, the Leader of the Opposition, said they were tired of hear¬ 
ing tioous&twiw against zemindars. Ho agreed that the tenants’ right had to be 
protected but the realisation of rents must also be assured to the zemindar. 

Ihe House adjourned till the 27th. when Sir Ganesh Dntla Singh's amendment 
for circulation was lost and the Premier's motion to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee was carried without division. 

27thi SEPTEMBER His Excellency Sir Maurice llallelt, Governor of Bihar, 
addressed the Assembly this afternoon and prorogued the budget session of the House, 
After congratulating the members on a successful session, His Excellency said ; 

“Apart from the budget, the Ministry has introduced important legislation and, 

I must add, controversial legislation. It has been suggested in certain quarters that 
this legislation, if and when it becomes law, should be opposed by unconstitutional 
methods. I trust that this suggestion has not general support. I feel that even 
the short oxperionoe which we have had of the working of the new Constitution 
during the present session goes to show that all minorities have a full opportunity 
of putting forward thoir views and you, Sir, have given every opportunity to the 
Opposition to take full part in all important debates. It must be recogaised that in 
ail parliamentary . constitutions, the Opposition plays as important a part as the 
Government and it is very satisfactory to me to see clear signs that parliamentary 
procedure has been developing here on right linos and that there have been healthy 
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dssojfesions between the Government and the Opposition on controversial points 
issue. 

4t l have held obaige of my office as Governor for some six months. I must 
confess that at times during that period I have felt pessimistic as to the future, 
but I have always been buoyed up by the knowledge that all of you, to whatever 
politoial party you may belong, have a common object, the bettermeut of the people 
of Bihar. That, too, is my object. The progress may be slow and, while dealing 
with the many difficult problems before us, we must not look for immediate and 
spectacular results. During the past six months, much useful spadework has been 
done and I must take this opportunity of expressing my appreoiatiou of the work 

done by the four gentlemen who joined my first ~ **‘*“ i ~ t . 

Province. 

“My Prime Minister and his colleagues have had 
the last two months when they have had parliamentar 
to their administrative work. But I know that 
Assembly when I say that they have discharged their duties with credit and success. 
They have received ' valuable assistance from those members of this House who 
have been selected as Parliamentary Secretaries and I feel sure that they themselves 
will be the first to admit the help that they have received from the officers of the 
Secretariat and the various Civil Services. Wo all—Ministers, members of this 
House whether of tho Government party or the Opposition, Civil Servants of all 
the Services—are co-operating in the great work of improving the condition of the 
people of Bihar and I am confident that we shall achieve success and that, God’s 
blessing will be on this great work.”* 

The House was then prorogued. 

Winter Session—Patna-'lst. to 23rd. December 1937 

Biamps Act Amend. Bit a 

The winter session of the Assembly commenced at Pafna. on the Ut Decernbor. 
The House discussed the Stamps Act Amendment Bill which aimed at increasing the 
revenue from stamp duties by approximately Bs. 3 and a half lakhs a year 

Mr. Anugraha Narayan 8inha, Finance Minister, moving consideration of the 
Bill said that minor changes had been made by the Select Committee to which it 
had been referred, by reducing the rates at some places and increasing them at 
others. ^ ^ . v . 

An amendment, by Mr. M. A. Majid was rejected. Sir (t. D. Singh said 
the Bill did not fit iu with the policy of the Government who wanted to relieve 
the lot of the poor, as the Bill would affect them also adversely. Mr. Jagatnaram 
tal r Parliamentary Secretary for Finance and Commerce, said the Government were 
equally anxious that no fresh taxation measure should touch the poor in their 
effort to tap additional sources of revenue. That; was why the inoidouoe of stamp 
duty would fall mainly on those who could afford to enter into large-scale transac¬ 
tions. Gases where the measure touched the poorer class of people were fixed at 
the very minimum. 

The Bill was passed and the House adjourned. 

Sugar Factories Control Bill 

2ad. DECEMBER :-In the Assembly to-day, moving the Bihar Sugar 
Factories Control Bill for reference to a Select Committee, Dr. S, Mahmud , 
Education and Development Minister, explained tho problems facing the sugar 
industry and the provisions embodied in the Bill for tackling them. Dr, Mahmud 
traced the growth of the sugar industry and said that the Bill had been drafted 
in consultation with the (J. F. Government as Bihar and U. L\ comprise the 
largest sugarcane growing tract in Iadia and the problems wore similar to both 
the" provinces. The most important problem was _ tha unhealthy competition 
between factories resulting in precipitate fall in the price of sugar, which did not 
repay the oost of oane cultivation. As long as cultivation did not improve the 
industry would depend on protection. Dr. Mahmud wanted the Tariff Board and 
tho Government of India to safeguard the industry by maintaining the present 
level of protection especially in. view of the fact that Java would be intensifying 
her export in the near future. Tho ratification by the Government of India of 
the International Sugar Agreement, he said, was ill-advised and detrimental v9 
India* $ economic interests, 
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•As^ 7 TTTf —l" -0 ’ J 1 ®, ? a *^ fhe Bill covered a wide ground providing for 
L? 0lltv °rL from . preparation and planting of cane to 4 the finished product 
*{®fcribution. i P r } mar y concern was fair ^treatment of growers by factories, 
i ne Bill provided licensing ox factories, regulating the supply of sugarcane intended 
tor use m such factories and the price at which cane might be purchased and 
matters relating thereto. Thus the main principles of the Bill were regulated 
production and avoidance of overproduction of cane for use in factories and 
concentration oi supply from areas near the factories, certainly of disposal, bf 
growers cano, the principle of direct purelmse, namely, exclusion of middle-men 
ana lastly co-operative organisation among growers. A slight tax would also be 
imposed winch would raise the cost of cane to the factory but would eventually 
benefit the industry when improved methods of cultivation were adopted bv 
growers. 1 J 

/n P uri 3\ W general 5 disoussion on the Bill that followed, Mr. E. C. Danhy 
{ ratua-i lrhut-oum-Bhagaipur European constituency) said the Bill would benefit a 
mmor group of suga^growers at the expense of the majority. The provision for 
reserved areas was, ho said, vague and nothing was said about personnel or how 
the Sugar Control or Advisory Board would bo constituted. Besides, if an 
expansion Oi the present factories or an increase in their number was to bo 
controlled he asked how that would benefit cultivation. Sir Ganesh Datta Singh 
thought that the less Government interfered with the industry the better it would 
be. A large increase in the number of inspecting officers, ho thought would 
prevent smooth working of the factories. He criticised the provision for taxation 
a ?5 being unfair to the factories. Mr, LUpnarain Singh , supporting the Bill, said that 
Government proteotion could not go on indefinitely. The growers must stand on 
ttioir own legs. He wanted the growers’ organization to bo conducted on a 
co-operative basis. 

4 , : ~r£ke Assembly discussed and referred to a Select Committee 

to-day the Bihar Sugar Factoneii* Control Bill. The Committee was requested to submit 
Us report by December 7, The House then adjourned till the 10 th. 

There were no questions on the order paper and the debate on the Bill wm 
resumed by Mr. I’njamul Hussein who criticized the provision for the imposition 
°1 ? * oe fli? a He Y* 3 of the opinion that if the local Government had 

agitated they could have obtained the required amount from the Government of 
a ™ lde ir ther *fr 06w taxation on sugarcane. He was also opposed to the 
P ^ dn oompelhng mills to join a sugar syndicate. The Bill appeared to him to 
nave been conceived on a high plane of idealism and he doubted whether it would 
be workable m actual practice. Mr. Jamuna Karjee (Congress) questioned the 
statement of the Education and Development Minister that cane-growers in rhe mill 
areas had benefited considerably with the progress of the industry and quoted 

mnpfifJ 0 S tF OW th *L \ l } stead °* g* cultivators, it was the factories that had 
benefited. Even with the present Bill, cultivators would not gain much. Ho did 
not favour the zoning system. He added that evidence before the Tariff Board had 

the s ? st0m ‘ Mr - W ' B ' Meyrick (Bihar Planters’ 
Association) considered it improper for the Government to interfere in the purchase 
of sugarcane by factories. The option of disposing of cane either direct or through 
co-operative societies should, he thought, be left to the growers. 

Mahmud, replying to the debate, said that there waa no 

justification for the cornplamt that the Goverment was in great hum to pass the 
measure. The Bill had been envoled after long consultation and conferences with 
the various interests concerned. As regards the proposed tax on sugaroane, be 
JIT 1d be .imposed on factories. Due to the hopelessly inadequate allotment 
3H“ e - ^<3 province by the Government of India from the Sugar Excise Fund 

this taxation had become necessary. The proposed Sugar Control Board, ho 
explained, would consist of Ip members of whom four each would represent the 
Association and growers ; two would be ministers, two secretaries, two persons 
GovernmeDt mina ^ • United Provinces Government and one by the local 

Schedule op Expenditure for 1937-38 

. J ^. DECEMBER :--The Finance Minister laid on the table to-day a schedule 
of expenditure for 1937*38, and presented a Supplementary Statement showing tht* 


Ml 
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amount of expenditure which it was anticipated will the 

financial year 1937-38 over and above the provision m the schedule o 
authorised expenditure. 

fnlrA t-hiq ooDortunifv of informing the House” he said, “that out opening 

of retrenchments which are being investigated but otherwise there is ifeQ y 
little variation from the Budget estimates. 


Sl 


Sugar Factories Control Bill (Contd.) 

, n5l & 12 th DECEMBER Tho consideration of the Sugar Eateries 

s&lmss? s \t;xr».; h s asssttfc 

supply of sugarcane to factories was lost by 85 to 23 votes. 

Mr Ohandrestvar Prasad Narain Smha, leader of the Opposition, said that 
aoJS' would^not pat a cheek on overproduction which o 

tha indtiRtrv and which last year caused grave hardships to the cultivator* aue w 

Pa^liHon Ho sRested that I simpler method than zoning would be to compel 

make d eiforts to organise a net-wok of cane-growers’ co-operative societies thiough 
which the factories would have to buy their cane. 


i'*fi nFCEMBER •— 1 The Assembly to-day passed the Sugar Factories Control 

to 6 proteoting d tho grower in tho matter of the minimum price of sugarcane, were 
accepted. 

Supplementary Demands Voted 

- A .* nrrrMBFR -—The House took up the voting of grants for supplementary 

7”ISSsfU* ss 

Gov ei v>ig7 from the currenoy chest of the Motihari treasury, a sup piemen a y 

s-t wl saw, s: A,rc“.a ::sm 

coin, the exact amountofwh'oh has Njt y e has ^ oea defalcated from the treasury 
be neoessary. 
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statement presented by the Finance Minister said :—“It is not yet certain 
the defalcation began, but a detailed enquiry is being made by the police 
and a detailed departmental enquiry to place the responsibility for negligence will 
be made as soon as the police enquiry is ended. 

“The notes and coin in the currenoy chest previously were the property of tho 
Government of India but since April 1, 1935 they have been the property of the 
Reserve Bank of India. Up to March 31, 1937 the Government of India were res¬ 
ponsible to the Reserve Bank of India for any loss from the currenoy chest thougli 
they could require the local Government to reimburse to them any loss caused by 
the negligence of the local officers. Since April 1, 1937 the responsibility for the 
safe custody of the currenoy chest rests on the provincial Government who are respon* 
si bio to tho Reserve Bank for the safe custody of the currency chest, 

“When responsibility for the safe custody of the currency chest was transferred 
on April 1, 1937 from the Government of India to the provincial Government a 
special detailed verification of the currency chest was undertaken on March 31, t937. 
As the result of this verification all was reported to be ia order at Motihari, 
There is, however, some reason to think that this counting was not correctly carried 
out and even at that time there was large deficiency in the currency chest and the 
matter is being fully investigated. 

Tenancy Act Amend. Bill 

I5th. DECEMBER :—The Assembly took up to-day the consideration of the 
Bihar Tenancy Act Amendment Bill as reported by tho Select committee. Mr. 
C . P. N Sinha ) leader of the Opposition, moved an amendment to the clause in 
the Bill relating to occupancy holdings to the effect that a collector should have 
the power to award costs to any party in any proceedings under this section and 
any sum ordered to be paid as costs should be recoverable from the party by 
whom it is payable to the collector. 

The clause in question states that whan an occupancy holding has been the 
subject of partition by an order of a court its division should be binding on the 
landlord. t If tho rent of a holding is distributed by agreement between the parties 
to a partition and tho landlord does not accept the distribution, the landlord or any 
of the parties involved may make an application to the collector to distribute the 
rent of the holding. The same application should be made if the parties aro unable 
to reach an agreement 

The section of the existing Act to which the above provisions have been recom¬ 
mended to bo added by the select committee states that an occupancy ryot shall 
not be elected by his landlord from his holding except in execution of a decree of 
ejectment passed on tho ground either that he has used the land in a manner which 
has rendered it unfit for the purpose of tenancy or that he has committed a broach 
Off the Act. 

Mr. Sinha’s amendment was accepted by the Government and passed by tho 
House, The House then adjourned. 

16th. DECEMBER As the result of a settlement between the representatives 
of Zemindars and tho Congress, the Bill was having* an easy passage in the Assembly. 
The House disposed of ten clauses of the Bill, several of the Opposition amend¬ 
ments being either not moved or accepted by the Government without much 
discussion. 

17th. DECEMBER A precedent was created to-day when the Assembly 
adjourned at four in the afternoon to have its first night sitting at 6 in tho 
evening again. The hon. Mr. • Sri Krishna Sinha , Premier and Leader of the 
House, pointed out that it was desirable to get the Bill passed into law at the 
earliest moment in the interests of the tenants. 

During the discussion of one of the clauses, tho Prime Minister indicated that 
the Government would bring a supplementary Bill soon, incorporating several other 
relief measures for the peasantry which wore not covered by the present Bill. 

The Bill, which raised an agitation all over the Province at the time of its intro¬ 
duction, had an easy passage in the House due to tho agreement reached between 
the Congress and representatives of zamirulars. 

During the third reading of the Bill, the Prime Minister, the hou. Mr. Sri 
Krishna Sinha , replying to criticisms of the measure raised during the discussion, 
27 
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ited out the Government's objective in bringing forward ?*| od t 1 ‘ wg ca t ’“! 
fegislatioo. Since assuming power, the present Goverumarithaci intended to carry 
out various ameliorative measures, especially affecting the « ma waq’that theVmos- 
not be dona as speedily as they desired. One of Thera were 

phere was not conducive to the carrying out of such: measates w0 

various conflicting forces in evidence. He would like , a atmosphere than^ow 

to be created in tho province and a better adjustment ^ ^ V c0 ^ v .^eded 
work. The relations between zammdars and the peasantry especially neeue 

m %?cZndres,oar Prasad Narayan Sinha, Leader of the Oppoaitioh on behalf 
of the zamindars, pointed out, various disadvantages which would aociuo 10 tuo 
zamindant. Th’o zamindars always cared for ho tenants, acd their piesent 
atttitude regarding the Bill was evidence of the same. It should not so 
understood that the zamindars co-operated with the Goveinrae tenantrv at 

submission or foar of the Government; they only bad the weltae of the tenantry at 
The xamindarv system, like any other institution, had its delects. 

preset QolerZ^tVem not free 'from imperfections. Neverthele^ zam.ndars 
would continue to extend co-operation to the Government 1Q su °!‘® s ® lv 
the objective of the Congress and the rest of the country lb « s*' D00 ’ amo y ’ 
political emancipation, although their methods of achieving it mig. t <■■■ . 


The Money-Lenders’ Bint 

20th DECEMBER The Assembly to-day discussed the Money-lenders^' Bill, 

moved by the Finance Minister for‘being referred to a °L ^ 

J 'riin win tntYiQ nf eivinf? relief to debtors, to prevent exaction ot usu 


HH the- 

Houses ^Tho BilF'aims ^at gTvTng^relief"to dVbto.^ to prevent 'exaction ,o.f usurious 
rates of interest, and to regulate the business •£ money-lending. Discussion had not. 
concluded whoa the House adjourned. 


21»t. DECEMBER .‘--After a whole day’s discussion, 
joint committee of both the Houses, 


the Bill was referred to a 


AoBicniiTURAL Income-Tax Bill 
The ‘Finance Minister, the bon. Mr. Anugraha Narain Sinha , next introduced the 
Agricultural Income-tax Bill and moved for reference to a joint committee. Explain¬ 
ing the object of the legislation, the Finance Minister said that the provincial revenues 
were so small that the Government had no alternative but to utilise this additional 
source of revenue which had been given to them. , L h( , 

The Bill aims at obtaining additional revenue by taxing agricultuia 
ox emotion limit be fixed at Rs. 5,0(30. The tax on amounts above Rs. j, 000 and below 
Kb. 30,000 is proposed to be fixed at the same rates as those fixed in the Indian In¬ 
come-tax Act, 1922. 


?2nd DECEMBER :-~The opposition to the measure was spirited. Seyeral mem- 
bers including Mr. C. P. A. Stnha ) Leader of the Opposition, maintained that the 
motion. 0 was not in or dor sinee it would infringe the character of he Pemanent 
BetSeut and hence, under the Government of India Act, the sane ion of B. K. the 
Governor and H. E.- tho Governor-General was necessary before its discussion. 

Mr. BaUev Sahay, Advocate-General, replying to the arguments advauced by the 
Onnosition repudiated the contention that the motion was ultra vires or that the Bill 
would alter the character of the Permanent Settlement. He held that the measuia 
was not repugnant to the provisions of the Government of India Act and did not re¬ 
unit'd the previous sanction of the Governor or the Governor-General. 

1 The Speatar ruled that tho motion was in order. Tho Bill was,referred to. a 
Select Committee. 


Britt Circular—Premier's Statement 

2trd DECEMBER In the Assembly to-day the Prime Minister, the hon. Mr. 
^ri Krishna Sinha made a statement in connection with the circular purported to 
fl United recoX by Mr. W. B. Brett,tChief Secretary, containing instruo- 
tfons to District Officers regarding the . procedure to be foijwvod wl.en or3ers from 
Ministers or nurporting to be from Ministers, were received/by them. 
m Thfe^iroular t was stated, advised,the officers that orders from Ministers could 
be SSSy wheo they were duly signed by one of the Permanent Secretaries, 
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"BcgBswieatly* an adjournment motion was sought to be moved. in tlaa Assembly on 
ibe ground that the matter raised au important constitutional issue, but the Prime 
Minister assured the House that the matter was being enquired into and the govern¬ 
ment would make a statement later. 

The Prime Minister, in the statement to-day, said, that Mr. Brett had since 
explained that the circular was in his private capacity and that he deeply regretted 
that it should have caused embaras&nont to the Ministry. The Council of Ministers 
had accepted Mr. Brett’s explanation and was taking steps to circularise orders to 
the.District Officers, stating that the note sent out by Mr. Brett merely represented 
his private advice. It was not an order of the Provincial Government and henoe 
was withdrawn, The Ministry had farther passed orders stating that no Secretary 
should issue a letter attempting to explain or interpret Government orders or..pro¬ 
cedure without reference to the Government. The Government trusted that the 
action taken by them would obviate the misunderstanding caused by the private 
letter. 

The Prime Minister stated that the letter had attracted much notice and 
attention had been drawn to it in the Assembly. It was contended by several 
papers that the letter had the effect of undermining the authority and lessoning 
the power of the Ministers. The Ministers were not aware of the issue 
of any such circular or of any interpretation of the constitutional position. They 
did not direct the issue. They thought that any circular, issued bv au officer 
holding a responsible post under the Local Government, would have the effect of 
undermining their authority. They also thought that any authoriativo interpretation 
of the constitutional position should not bo given by a Secretary to the Government 

on his own authority, but should have beeu referred to them for decision. Mr, Brett 

had since explained that in view of the fact that he had been consulted on this 
point by certain officers, he had issued in a private capacity this note to explain 
what appeared to him to be tho constitutional position and he had made it clear 
that the note merely conveyed his personal opinion and was not an official instruction 
of the Government. He had repudiated the suggestion that he or any other officer 

should have tried to place impediments in the way of the Ministers. The Council 

of Ministers rejooguised that Mr. Brett had no intention of undermining their 
authority and felt that it was necessary to remove the effect caused by this letter. 

The Assembly next passed tho amendments made inlthe Tenancy Bill by the Council 
last night while the latter had a brief sitting A joint committee of 24 was formed 
from members of both the Houses to consider aad report on the Monoy-Lendors 
Bill and the Agricultural Income-Tax Bill. The House was thou prorogued. 


Proceedings of the Council 

Paina—22nd. & 23rd. July 1937 


Election' of President 


The First Session of the Bihar Legislative Council under the new Act commenced 
at Patna on the 22nd. July 1937. Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Sinha occupied 
the presidential chair whereafter members were sworn in, Thereafter tho Council 
adjourned till the noxt day, tho 23rd July when Kumar Rajiv a Ranjari Prasad 
Singh was elected President ^and Mr. Naqui Imam By. President. The House then 
6 adjourned sine die, 


Budget Session—Patna—30th. Augtist~~4th. Sept 1937 

The Council met on the 30th. August in the Conference Room of the Secretariat, 
Kumar Rajivaranjan Prasad Singh presiding. The finance Member presented 
the Budget, f 
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Non -official Resolutions 

3 It!-. AUGUST:—The Congress sustained two defeats on non-official resolutions, 
one recommending that every enuumbered estate paying cesses amounting to Ks. Iw 
or above should be taken under the management of the Court of Wards on applica¬ 
tion by the proprietor, and the other urging the Government to inquire into the 
causes' of indebtedness of the peasantry and landlords and remove them. 

1st. SEPTEMBER The Council continued its discussion on non-official resolu¬ 
tions. A resolution by Mr. Gur Sahay lal, former Revenue Munster, was adopted, 
recommending that cottage industries should be started in rural areas and subsidised 
by the Government* where necessary! that marketing facilities be provided for such 
articles and that their use be encouraged, 

Official Bills 

4 ih. SEPTEMBER Before resuming the general discussion on the budget the 
Council passed three offioial Bi Us passed by the Assembly, namely, the Biliar Legis¬ 
lature (Removal of Disqualifications) Bill, the Bihar Legislature (Officers . Salaries) 
Bill, and the Bihar Ministers’ Salaries Bill. „„„ 

6n the conclusion of the general discussion on the budget and, after the i inane 3 
Minister had replied, the } President read the Governor’s message proroguing the 
Council, ■which was received by all members standing. 

Winter Session —P&tna-~10fch. to 23rd, December 193/ 

The winter session of the Council commenced at Patna on the 10 th. Decembev. 
TI 10 Hon’bio Kumar Rajiva Ranjan Sinha , President, welcomed the members to the 
second session of the Council. He feelingly referred to the death of Sir '' a eadish 
Chandra Bose, India’s greatest scientist and paid handsome tributes to the memory 
of the great savant who served humanity by means of his epoch-making discoveries. 

Hon’ble Anugrah Narain Sinha, Finance iMinister, associated himself with what 
tho President had said condoling the death of Sir dagadish. ...... .. 

Kfm Bahadur B. H, hmail. leader of the Coalition Party, said that.nho 
death of Sir Jagadish India had lost a great patriot and this loss could not be com- 

pensated.^ i ma m, Deputy President said that the late savant, was a groat 
explorer anc/ discoverer and 'the whole world had been benehted by his services. 
Mr. Our Sahay Lal said that the loss of Sir Jagadish was irreparable. 

The Council unanimously passed the resolution, members standing, 1 

After question time, the Finance Minister laid on the table a supplementaly 
KfflfnmAnf of the exnenditure from the revenue of the province. % . Jt 

* The Secretary of the Legislature plaoed on the table the Entertainment Bill, the 
F^rmna Belief Mil and the Stamp Act Amendment Bill as passed by the Lower House 

At the requosi 0 f the Financo P Minister, the Presidentadjourned the Council till 
13th December. 

Entertainments Duty Bill 

13th. DECEMBER : -Mr. Pumydeo Skarma (Congress) moved to-day ftjj, consi¬ 
deration of the Bihar Entertainments Duty Bill as passed by the Assembly. The bill 
provided for tlw imposition of * tax on all payments for .admissionoanypubic 
entertainments and was based on similar Acts already passed in othei provinces, lire 
dntv Tauves from six pica on two annas to Ro. 1 on Rs. 4. , . 

Mr. Sma said that cinemas and theatres were the only enter.^ments m ilie 
province and as they had no educative value it would not be , V on S-vi 0 tax ! 

1 ° Khan Bahadur Ismail thej Leader of the Opposition said the Bill acceptable 
: ri Yrnncinle He personally was in favour of taxing all luxuries. He observed, 
however, P that certain olauses, particularly that relating to penalties for the Violation 
of the Aot was rather harsh as no provision for appeal had boon made. 

Mr Anuarah Narauan Singh, the Finance Minister, replying said that he was 
anxious to safeguard the interests of the public. The provision for the imposition 
of fines on those violating the Act was not to penalize.but to check any abuse of the 
Act arid therefore no appeal against a conviction had been proviui-d , , ,. . . 

A An Amendment moved bv Mr. S. N. Hafiz to exclude duties on admission tickets 
to the value of Re. 1 was vigorously opposed and rejected without a division. 

rv\iQ House accepted the motion for consideration. 



Stjoar Factories Control Bill 


I4ih. DECEMBER:—Dr. Syed Mahmud , Minister of Development* placed on 
the table to-day the Bihar Sugar Factories Control BUI as passed by the Assembly 
and requested that consideration of the Bill should bo taken up to-morrow 
in view of the importance of the sugar problem in the v province. The present condition 
in the province was such as demanded passage of tlie Bill without delay through 
the Council, 

Khan Bahadur S. JU, Ismail , Leader of Opposition said that the Bill was impor¬ 
tant and needed study from every point of view. As the Bill was of contentious 
and controversial nature, ample opportunity should bo afforded to the members for 
carefully scrutinising the same. Ho, therefore, opposed the proposal of the Hou’blo 
Dr. Mahmud and said that the Bill should not bo taken up to-morrow. 

Eat Bahadur Satish Chandra Sinha said that the Bill could not be taken into 
consideration to-morrow, 

Mr. A. Naqui Imam said that the House should permit the Hon’ble Minister to 
introduce the Bill tomorrow as the Bill was an urgent necessity. 

Mr. Gursahai Lai said that it was true that the Bill was of urgent necessity 
but the Hon’ble Minister should consider the difficulty oft the House also and allow 
ample time for consideration of the Bill. 

The Bon 1 hie Dr. Mahmud replied that if the House wanted ample time, he was 
ready to give it. The Hon’ble Minister then withdrew hist proposal of introducing 
the Bill to-morrow. 

The President fixed the 18th December for introduction of the Bill, 


18th. DECEMBER :-~The Council to-day passed the Bihar Sugar Factories Con¬ 
trol Bill and granted permission to the Prime Minister to introduce the Bihar 
Tenancy Amendment Bill on Tuesday. 

Discussion on the Bihar Sugar Factories Control Bill was then resumed, Clause 
30 of the Bill was taken into consideration. Clause 30 runs thus:—Provincial Govt, 
may after consulting the Board make rules!to carry out the provisions of this 
Act:. 

Mr. Gursahai Lai moved an amendment stating that the words “provided that 
Provincial Government may without consulting the Board make rules providing for 
the constitution of the first board” should be added after the clause. 

Mr. Kumar Ganganand Singh moved another amondmeut which demanded that 
the words “after consulting the Board” should bejbraiited from the clause, 

A/r. Baldeo Sahay, Advocate-General said that if Mr. Gursahai Lai’s amendment 
bo accepted legal difficulty would remain and Mr. Ganganand Singh’s amendment 
would remove the legal defect. He said that Mr. Ganganand Singh’s amendment 
was acceptable. 

The Ilon’ble Education Minister informed the House that he was prepared to 
accept Mr, Ganganand Bingh’s amendment. 

Mr. Gursahai Lai said that if his amendment be not faccepted the whole trou¬ 
ble would remain. He appealed to the House to approve of his amendment Cor the 
safe working of the vSugar Legislation, 

The Hon’bio Development Minister replied that when he had accepted one amend¬ 
ment^ how ho could accept the other amendment. 

Kumar Ganganand Singh's amendment was passed by the House and Mr. 
Gursahai Lai's amendment was rejected. As there were no other amendments, all 
the clauses of the Bill were passed. 

Mr. 13ami Lai then moved that the Bihar Sugar Factories Control Bill be 
passed. Then the entire Bill was passed by the House 

The Hon’ble Development Minister thanked the House for passing the Bill and 
assured that the rules under the Bill would be placed before them for their 
approval. 

Tenancy Act Amend. Bill 

The Secretary thou laid on the table the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill as 
passed by the Assembly. The Prime Minister asked leave of the House to introduce 
the Tenancy Bill on Tuesday, 

Rat Bahadur Satish Chandra Sinha opposing said that the Bill should not be 
allowed to be introduced before the expiry of the prescribed period. 
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an Bahadur S. M. Ismail said that a reasonable opportunity should, be given 
study the Bill as it was very important, He further observed’that a Joint Select 
Committee of both the Houses should have considered such ,an important BUI. He, 
however, in view of the .importance of the Tenancy Bill agreed to accept the 
request, of the Prime Minister. 

Mr. Oursakai Lai also pleaded for a reasonable opportunity for the Bill. 

The Prime Minister replied that the economic situation in the Province deman¬ 
ded that ^ the Tenancy Bill should be passed by the {House without delay. The 
House being in favour the President permitted the Prime Minister to introduce the 
Bill on Tuesday. The House was then adjourned, 

21 at DECEMBER Tho Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill was taken up for 
consideration in the Council to-day. Despite the agreement reached between the 
Opposition and the Government in the Lower House over the controversial clauses, 
the Bill evoked considerable discussion in the Council, obviously because the Upper 
House was more representative of zamindars. 

Mr. C. P. N. Sinha , Leader of the Opposition in the Lower House watched the 
proceedings from the Distinguished Visitors’ Gallery. 

Mr. Bansi Lai (Congress) introducing the Bill s said ho hoped the House would 
adopt, it speedily in the interests of tenants. 

Mr, Moharah Alt (Coalition) stated the Bill would encourage the non-payment 
of rents by ryots and that it was a one-sided measure which ignored the interests 
of zamindars. 

Mr. Naqui bnam y tho Deputy President complemented the Government and tho 
zamindars on thoir agreeing to afford relief to agriculturists. While he agreed that 
illegal exaction by landlords shonld be prevented he did not agree that what had 
been a long-standing custom should now be made punishable with imprisonment. 
Ha held that tho non-payment of rents by ryots should be treated as stringently as 
the non-paymont of revenue by zamindars. 

Mr. Baldev Sahay , the Advocate-General, replying to criticisms against the 
penalising of abtoab (illegal exaction) said it had originally been made a cognizable 
offence in order to save peasants from harassmeut and incurring unnecessary 
expenses. The provision had however been later modified by the select committee. 

22nd. DECEMBER :-~The Council decided to sit at night after a brief recess in 
order to finish discussion on the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill which had been 
carried on for the whole day. 

The Council met at 6-30 in the evening and sat till 10-15 p. m. It rushed through 
the remaining clauses of tho Bihar Tenaucy Amendment Bill aud passed it with 
sligkt^modifioations to enable the Assembly before, its session concludes to-morrow 
finally to pass tho Bill as amended by the Upper House. 

The Government suffered a defeat by one vote on an amendment moved by Mr, 
Mobarak Ali providing that the offence of illegal exaction of money by a landlord 
be bailable and compoundable and a conviction on that charge be open to appeal. 

The Assembly a few days ago passed the Bill atja-nighfc sitting which was the 
first of its kind in the history of the Chamber. The Bill evoked considerable 
opposition from zamindars in the Council, both yesterday and to-day, but in view 
or tho agreement reached between Congress leaders and zamindars’ representatives 
and of the Premier’s appeal for a conciliatory attitude and support of the measure 
in the interests of the poor agriculturists, the Bill ,was passed to-night. 

Tho Bill was designed to afford relief to the tenantry in various directions by 
amending those provisions of tho existing Act which were supposed to operate 
harshly on them. 

The Hon’bio Ministers were congratulated from all sides of the House for the 
passage of this important Bill. 

The Prime Minister thanked the House and spoko obligingly in praise of frieudly 
spirit with which they treated him in helping the distressed peasantry. 

The Council then adjourned till tho next day the 23rd. December when after 
an hour's sitting it was prorogued by order of If. E. the Governor. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Lucknow—29th. July to 3rd. August 1937 

Election of Speaker & Dy. Speaker 

Amidst scenes of unprecedented enthusiasm the first session of the XL P. Legis¬ 
lative Assembly under the New Act opened at Lucknow on the 29th. July 1937. 
Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant, the Premier, performed the flag salutation ooromony 
attended by thousands of persons. 

Oath-taking started shortly after. The Premier first took the oath and was 
followed by other Congress Ministers. Then came the tarn of the Natvah of 
Ohhatari , the late Premier, and other interim Ministers. Lastly, the non-official 
members barring 18 who were absent were sworn-in. The session was then 
adjourned. 

31ft. JULY Babu Purahottamdas Tandon and Mr. Abdul Hakim , both Con¬ 
gress nominees, were unanimously elected Speaker and Deputy Speaker respectively 
of the Assembly. 

The announcement was received amidst deafening cheers by the members and 
this was followed by the Vande Mataram , the whole House standing. 

Mr. Oovind Ballabh Pant, Premier, the Nawab of Chattan, ex-Premier, Mr. 
Khali quazainan, leader of the Muslim League Party, the Maharaj Kumar of Viziaha- 
gram and Sir J. P. Srivastav joined in welcoming and felicitating the Speaker, the 
latter making a suitable reply. The House then adjourned till the 2nd. Aug. 

Cabinet's Policy Outlined 

2 nd. AUGUST A statement by Pandit Oovind Ballabh Parity Premier, on 
the immediate programme of the Ministry, and an adjournment motion tabled to 
discuss the Palestine Report, which was subsequently disallowed by the Governor, 
were thd features of the Assembly to-day. 

Outlining the Ministry’s programme and the Congress policy, the premier said 
that the Congress a would continue to combat the Government of India Act and the 
policy underlying it. 0 In its attitude towards minorities thev would be guided by 
the declaration of the fundamental rights adopted at the Karachi session of the 
Congress. The Ministry would endeavour to promote unity between all communities, 
caste and creed,. The Premier appealed for co-operation to all sections of the 
House for the attainment of this object. 

Pandit Pant briefly reviewed the measures adopted by the Congress Ministry 
during the short time they had been in office regarding the releases of prisoners, 
and the return of security deposits of newspapers and presses. For the future he 
outlined a comprehensive programme of prison reforms, improvement in the 
administration of the Local Self-Government department, a drastic change in the 
present excise policy and the immediate tackling of agrarian problems. 

Referring to the latter, the Premier said that two committees consisting of all 
sections of the legislature would be set up, one for examining the existing laws 
relating to land revenue and tenancy with a view to revision, and the other to 
consider the steps necessary to remove the burden of rural indebtedness and pro¬ 
posed relief measures. 

Salaries Bills 

The Assembly next passed the fj. P. Legislature (O/Ticors* Salaries) Bill, Ministers* 
Salaries Bill and‘Parliamentary Secretaries (Bemoval of Disqualification) Bill, fixing 
the Speaker’s salary at Ks. 500 per mensem with a furnished house, Deputy 
Speaker Ks. 2,000 annually, President and Deputy President Rs. 6,000 and Bs. 1,C00 
annually respectively, Ministers Ks. 500 per monsera and free furnished residence. 

Moving, the Salaries Bill, Hr. Kuilashnath Katju , Minister for Justice, said that 
salaries should have some proportion to the incomes of the people whose rights 
and privileges they guarded. He believed that the Services were very able and 
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sympathetic to the people and ho expected that they would voluntarily submit to 
a out in a spirit of service. Ho believed that the time would come whon Parliament 
would bend to their wishes. The Minister added that a Second Chamber had been 
inflicted on them. That Chamber was not representative of tho people. 

Approval of Pramir’s Policy 

3rd. AUGUST *—Pandit Goyini Ballabh Pant's motion for general approval of 
JgF Congress Government's policy, as outlined by him ’yesterday, was adopted by 
the House to-day. A fawab Sir Mahomed Yusuf,\ Deputy Leader of the Party, wanted to 
initiate -a discussion on the statement made by the Premier regarding the Govern¬ 
ments policy without any definite motion. The Premier pointed out that the general 
discussion could be initiated without any formal motion and, therefore, moved 
that tho House extend its general approval of tho Government's policy. 

It was the signal for a concerted opposition from % the Independent Party to the 
Premier is motion. The Natvab of Chattari, the Loader of the Party, Raja 
Manes war Dyal Seth and others took strong exception to the Premier's motion as 
it gave them no other option than either to approve or reject the Government’s 
policy. Pandit Pant pointed out that tho Government had only laid down a general 
policy as they had been in office only for the last six weeks and that the Opposition 
would get ample opportunity to discuss measures in detail later. All that ho wanted 
was the approval or disapproval of the House of the policy of tho Government. 
After 5 hours’ discussion tho House adopted the motion, the Opposition not 
challenging a division, Tho House then adjourned sine die. 

Budget Session— Lucknow™2nd. Sept to 5th. October 1937 

Declin'd for Constituent Assembly 

The Budget session of the Assembly commenced on tho 2nd. September. The 
Congress Government despite tho huge majority were forced to yield to *the wishes 
of the Opposition today and agroe to a postponement of the discussion of their 
resolution denouncing the Government of India Act and demanding its repeal and 
replacement by a constitution ‘for a free India framed by a constituent assembly 
elected on the basis of adult franchise which allows the Indian people full scope for 
development according to their needs and desires,’ 

, The leaders of the Opposition parties lodged an emphatic protest against the way 
m which the Government had treated the House in connection with this resolution, 
their complaint being that they did not know of it until they saw the agenda to-day 
ami that it was flung upon them as a surprise. They appealed to the ' Speaker to 
protect, their rights, 

The Speaker tally appreciated tho difficulty of tho Opposition parties in being 
called upon to discuss tho resolution without previous notice and frankly told the 
House that the Assembly office was still waiting for details of official business. After 
ascertaining that the sense of the Opposition parties was agaimst discussion of the 
resolution today ho considered that he would not be protecting their rights if ho 
suspended rules in favour of Government. The Speaker's decision was received with 
loud and prolonged applause from tho Opposition benches in which the Congress 
party members did not join. It was finally agreed by all parties that the resolution 
would be taken up for discussion afterwards. 

The Hon. Mrs. Yijayalakshmi Pandit , Minister for Local Self-Govt., moved the 
resolution. In the course of her speeoh, she said ;— 

"Congress hopes to strengthen the Opposition to act by assuming responsibility 
wherever possible and by using such measures as possible so that the voice of tho 
people may bo heard effectively, and their organisation increase in strength from day to 
day in order that the opposition to tho will of the people may be abandoned, 
bor sixteen years Congress worked on the basic policy that it is the right of 
Indians to frame a constitution for India. At the time when the British Govern¬ 
ment wore engaged in Englaud in framing the constitution for India political orga¬ 
nisations in India declared it unacceptable. The new constitution was an attempt 
t6 perpetuate British Imperialism and was therefore wholly inadequate as a solution 
of India's pressing problems. On tho other hand it sought to rivet British control 
on India. 

“Congress majority in tho six provinces made it dear what the popular verdict is,” 
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said Mrs. Pandit. ‘India claims to be free as any other free nation in the West She 
has a perfect right to be mistress of her own affairs uncontrolled from outside. 

Nuwab Mahomed Ismail Khan , on behalf of the Muslim League Party, agnsed 
to the resolution provided the agreed settlement on the representation of Muslims 
on the Constituent Assembly was the same as was. provided in the Communal Awaia 
and the personal law or the existing civil and political and religious rights of Muslims 
were unaltered or varied without the consent of three-fourths of the Muslim represen- 
iatives. They were however apprehensive if they allowed the resolution to bo passed 
without amendment. They would bo taken later to have given their agreement to the 
proposition unconditionally. Ho hoped that if tho Constituent Assembly was sum 
moned there would be an agreement between the various communities. He wanted 
tho House that unless soma agreement was reached before going to the Constituent 
Assembly it would be very disastrous to the country. , 

The Nawab of Chhatari moved an amendment adding at the end of the resolution 
“provided landlords, depressed classes, and other minority oommumtiM receive 
adequate special representation on the Constituent Assembly , <Constftueut 

Assembly shall not interfere in the lawful aud legitimate rights and interests in private 

^fheATauwh of Chhatari, moving his amendment on behalf of the Independent 
Party, agreed that tho presont constitution was un-aooeptablc and did not 
Indian aspirations and also that another constitution should bo substituted and Uiat 
the constitutions should be framed by tho people of India. A constitution garne t 
according to tho conditions, circumstances and traditions of the country and 
bv the people will flourish more rapidly than a European constitution. Ho, however 
doubted whether tho proposal for a Constituent Assembly was really feasible. Ho 
added that those had something to do with making the constitution knew how many 
interests had to be adjusted and any Constituent Assembly which was composed 
of so many thousand people oould hardly be able to make a constitution. it it 
really meant severance with tho British Empire, ho wondered how far it was m 
conformity with the Oath of Allegiance the members had taken to the King ami to 

Mr^Aziz Ahmed, while accepting the original resolution wanted 
repeal or replacement of tho Government of India Act by a Constituent Assem y 

m. Manikchand (Depressed Class) whose amendment was d'srflowod » no, 
being in proper form, uged tho necessity for safeguards for the depressed claves, 
which if they had not been in the present constitution they would not have baeu m 
the House. Tho House thou adjourned. , 


Financial Statement' for 1937-38 


6th SEPTEMBER In presenting the'Budget to-day the Premier, Pandit Qovind 
Balictbh Pant , stated that tho revenue receipts for 1937-38 are expected to yield an 
income of Rs. 12,54,07.000 against an expenditure of Rs U>G6,75,000. 

Pandit Pant stated that the budget for 1935-36 and that tor 5936-37 had ao^estj- 
mated revenue deficit of Rs. 30 lakhs and Rs. 63 lakhs, respectively. The original 
deficit this year was Its. 41 lakhs, but, owing to changes primarily m increase of 
receipts estimated under certain heads, tho deficits at tho time tho presont Govern¬ 
ment took over charge was reduced to Rs. 30 lakhs. 

The expenditure of the departments was examined and retrenchment was under¬ 
taken. It was decided to save Rs. 6 iakhs from travelling allowances and after eifect- 
ijDv other adjustments tho deficit was completely wiped out, aud a surplus of K». 
4,50,000 realised. Tho Government made a provision towards new schemes for 
17 and half lakhs. In place of the deficit anticipated in the revenue Budgets 
1935-36 and 1936-87 of Rs. 93 ami half lakhs, tho actual deficit amounted to 

11 Tbeffeatnres of the Budget were the provision for Rs. 36 and half lakhs for the 
beneficeut departments, as compared with tho actual expenditure of 1936-37. There 
has beer, an increase of Rs. 23 lakhs in tho nation-building departments, while there 
was decrease of over Rs. 12 lakhs under heads “general administration , justice 

an< The Premier announced a provision for Rs. 10 lakhs for rural development, Rs. 
30,000 for rural libraries, Rs, 20,000 for promoting schemes to supply pure milk in 
larger towns, Rs. 12,500 for improving production and sale of pure ghee, Rs. 3 lakhs 
for tho supply of good seed to villagers, Rs. 2 lakhs for tho supply of fertilizers, 


Rs. 
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Rs. 
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|; s ' pr500 for the development of animal husbandry, Rs. 2,000 for fruit development, 
f 1 ?* for potato research, Rs. 31,000 for intensive development of agriculture in 
tu be well areas. 

Ten thousand rupees have been sot apart for research work in khadi, Rs, 1,24000 
M^MovoIopment of hand loom industry, Rs. 10,000 for labour welfare work, Bs. 

for improvement of manufacturing processes of gur, Rs 80,000 for combating 
malaria, Ms, 1 and half lakhs for improvement of medical relief in rural areas, and 
undertaking rU * ,eeS for panting subsidies to enable young men to establish industrial 

Pandit Paut further announced that it was intended to take up the prohibition 
Mineme w t bo beginning of the next year since sales have already * been made under 
too previous Government and it was not open for the present Government to make 
a**y changes in the excise policy. 

A provision of Bs. 10,000 has been made for a special officer who would work 
“.°. 0 **raptioh in Government Services”, said the Premier. Ho also 
stated that services rendered to the cause of. rural development, would be taken into 
account w the appointment of honorary magistrates, judicial officers and even selec¬ 
tion of candidates for Government services. 

!be debt deposit heads shop a yield of Rs. 251 lakhs and disbursements Bs. 270 
JaKhs. The capital expenditure comes to Rs. 117 lakhs. The amount of loan to be 
ultimately raised will be Rs. 105 lakhs. The opening balance is Rs. 75 lakhs and 
closing balance is about Rs. 56 lakhs. 

Cawntuii LABOtrrt Sinmiov 

After the presentation of the Budget Mr. Z. Et. Lari , moving tho "’adjournment of 
the House, remarked that it was a slur on a Congress Ministry to roly on ordinances 
iiRe wection 144, Or. P. C.,,which had been promulgated Cm ’ Cawnnore. He asked 
if they had beeu promulgated with the consent of the Government and urged their 
withdrawal. Mr. Lari added that the right to strike was j[a fundamental right of 

ofl\u) iabouws H€> SaiCl he had P ersonaI, y yisitecl Cawnporo and seen the hardship 

Congress speakers criticised the Opposition for more lip sympathy with the 
.labourers and said that Section 144 * had a different significance now. ft was not 
meant for a latln charge but to avoid riots and disturbances. The adjournment 
motion was meant to harass the Government as the Opposition knew fully well 
the Congress policy. Dr. Kailas Nath Katju , the Minister of Justice, added that the 
matter had been brought to make capital out of the-labour situation. The Government 
were holding the scales even in the matter of law and order. He suspected a hidden 
baud behind the movement. 

11 ^ ie Assembly sat till six in the evening, to-day’s proceedings being marked hv 
tno sustained interest m the speeches on the Constituent Assembly resolution and 
he adjournment motion, 1 hough not yet fully recovered, the Premier was again 
present in the afternoon and participated in the adjournment debate. 

Official Bills 

. 7th. SEPTEMBER : —Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant , the Premier, moved a Bill 
to-day for the imposition of a tax on entertainments and other amusements and on, 
certain forms of hotting which was referred to a'Select Committee consisting of the 
Mimster-m-eharge and 20 others. 

The Revenues Bill, moved by Mr. Raft Ahmed Kidtoai, Minister, providing for 
the stay of proceedings m certain cases under the Agra Tenancy Act. aud the Oudh 
consi^ratwia^^' fbroagli two stages, the House deciding that they be taken into 

8th, SEPT EMBER:-—Having passed the Bill providing for the stay of proceedings 
of certain cases under the Agra Tenancy Act and the Oudh Rout Act and Bids 
amending the Agra'Teaancy Act of 1926 aud the U. P. Municipalities Act of 1916 
and met ring the Bill to impose a tax on entertainments and other amusements 
on certain forms of betting to the Select Committee the Assembly took up to-day 
the general discussion of the budget. 

Obiter Ah Discussion of Budget 

All sections of the House joined in showering praises on Pandit <?. B. Pant, the 
.1 rernior, for presenting an excellent budget within such a short time, Maulvi 


misTfty 
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House, describing the* 


II , ■■nil f 6 ^' (NMtikrty) one of the oldest members of the 
Premier as “one in the constellation of the ablest Indians , , .,. . , 

The Opposition, however, made capital of the Finance Mmister s i^hWity to antro- 
dnce Prohibition in view of the previous Governments undertakings or to ieduce 
canal rates. 


The Governor’s Address 

0th. SEPTEMBER : —The following statement was mado by His Excellency the 
Governor in addressing the joint session of both Houses tonfay : .1 

“Tho Legislature is the source of power in the Constitution. On it dponds tt u 
nature of the Government and its policy. It represents, 

democracy. It is a link between the people and the Government, ana anally i s 
conduct will be the touchstone of working the democratic system. . 

Touching upon the relations between the Services and .Government His 

Excellency said : “The principle oi these relations is perfect y oloair. Li 10 ^ 
meat lays down the policy and the Services arc to carry it out. 
are directed, and the policies they are to follow are prescribed ^ 

His Exoellenoy added: “1 would mention another character of the &ervtces and 
that is their primary obligation to maintain strictly a non-party JK® 

outside all party considerations. Members of the Services must not i.bnt fj them 
selves with any political party." 


General Discussion or Budget 

The Assembly sat till seven o’clock in the evening to concludo the general discus* 
sion of the budget, a feature being that about ninety per cent of the speeches were in 

H ' 'ooum-ai' disapproval was expressed against the NJgJf.W, /Svernmeut^were 
declared to be uuduly unjust to the United Provinces. Whi e the Uo^rnment jere 
criticised for not introducing prohibition or reducing canal \^e*k®S, w c ?^SS& 
included the amalgamation of the Allahabad High,Court and th ® J“5ffra^!^nwith 
the abolition of the institution of honorary magistrates, the J?® 0 ® 11 , ,° p " w,' 

the formation of village units and the constitution of a woman and 

top-heavy administration was generally cntioisod by a ' l i, ® otl °“® “ E , ° Uouse auJ 
retrenchment of posts and amalgamation of departments were soggostod. 

Replying to the debate, the Premier, the Hon. Pandit Oovtnd Ballabh Pa^, 
said that the tenants’ burdea must bo reduced and the subject jrou 1 lo 
considered bv the Rout Revenue Committee. The Premier stated that he wanted 
direct contact between the Government and the districts by l 1 *®^RefavrWto 
mediary posts and by constituting advisory councils in the districts. »Wrin| to 
cutsin 'salaries, tlio Premier said he wanted to .give more timet^ 
to adjust themselves, watch the needs ot the province and, by the hme the ne ct 
budget came along make a voluntary surrender for the benefit of the masse*, iney 
should see the disparity between themselves and those who day m an. 

hay f ll t WGre working in fields and factories. The Government did not want dis- 

content in the Services who could always count upou f A h ®'. r Xer’pfovfnce^^The 
/f ehftiiid be n iov to them if this province forged ahead of other provinces. ago 
F rernier warned the Services against corruption and advised them to be courteous 
to the people. 


Voting on Budqet Demands 
^PPTKMBER *—Th0 Assembly to-day voted the entire sums of Rs. 
„ r ,Vofo umlerl&e “-head “public fiealth”, all the out motions being withdrawn 
Tile grant of Rs. 29,11,080 under the sub-head “Jails and convict sottlemenls was 

under disonssiou when the Houso adjourned. . . . 

Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kuhmn, Minister- n-charge, moving the gran . said that it nugnt 
i. A vennA'arfA that the Cou&ross being the greatest advocate of j<uL ieicina mate no 
altemtS in the grants announced that the Government wpro considering the 

question of jail reform and by October would have a scheme complete. 


i Tfrh SEPTFMBER :_Discussion on cut motions on Budget grants was continued 

to dav but as usual they were either withdrawn or not moved. The whole dajr 
wafspent'in l Sssion y on out motions under the head “general admmiatrat.cn'- 
for which Its. 1,14,92,989 had been allotted. 


M WtST/fy 
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^ vf ■ Wnhamifoad Farooq did not move his cut motion as a protest a- ainat the 
method of appointment of Parliamentary Secretaries to Moslem Ministers. 

pnrNifm a * 4 . °- lfc mo H ou . to tho desirability of having a lessor number of 
Fuihamentary bocretarios evoked a keen debate. 


i "®“" - m ' km£ 

iho Premier, Pandit Qovind Ballabh Pant assured tho Opposition that fha 
uXSS^ta d thl?S n ae£. 6ffe0t t0 ** SU880StiOJ 80,1 Bering prae- 


ISth. SEPTEMBER —Two out motions under the head “Laud Revenue ” in pm.. 
wHhtownIn tL'Smbr/ to'-day" ^ tho Governmeut, were discussed and 

yS»^afsr^ sissy® ssaa^wss 

thtrr* £ 0 “tmifr;Setk& th by r 

aud oue ofthon dAwdou,tth «? 

a r ^ a i a t . h ?i t,l ' 0 “ ulgation ot } h ? st8y orderii bailed no iujustieo on the zemindars 
for Reveuul hy aud W Mr Xpl T e p t . lle . dfoa p ble | . M *'- *<»/* Ahm ^ Kidwai, the .Minister 
eventually withSfawnf' 8 lal ' l,amenU[ - v Secretary. The motion was 

t :,J r i!?.l e00nd . Out T l . i , on ’ “ 0V0,1 b .V Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh raised the nues- 
tion of the policy of tlie Government towards the tenants in Government estates 
' Vfts r em J-rf- SI * ed tbat tenants in Government estates laboured practically under tho 
same disabilities as under private management. This motion was also withdrawn,: 


SEPTEMBER : —The zemindars were again the target of aflaolr hv nnnon-a©* 
members when the Naipab of Qhhatari's cut motion to discuss' the Govornm«nt’« 
t?k0 f up t S da 7* The Nawab said that, the zemindars we!o more 

Snst thorn 1 .Qirfi “tf an « 16 * ocl ' sed tij e Congress benches of being prejudiced 
tie asked the Government to help in improving the Jot of fcho<*e 

relief. WefS Wd0 W0ie UBabo to P a y tbeif revenue dues and who had applied for 

a falsnV^tHr! “^teberretorted that the motion was intended to put the Government in 
tli' wiSkTof Mr« f °H g t !'° SS , memb ® l ' s > however, supported tho motion demanding 
voted. f settlomu,lt operations. Tho entire land revenue demand was 

iwlihiJ!* Police budgot cacao up all sections joined in demanding a “radical 
icorientatiou in tho organization of the Department. Stoppage of the recruitment 

a^^a^j-sa, ™ ia±r%si g 


17th. SEPI EMBER : His Excellency the Governor withheld consent to disms* 

sa^satt trssS^ “"” i! rE 

c, &£S8Zfe%&S»£i* “ *» ““ «* >"» »-**. 


, SEPTEMBER That the rural development work so far done had nniv 

opinbm X fl \ D h g a a t 0f it th had P0 no ! t att bHfi,, in A tllU provinoe al ? d that the concensus of 
^ was mat it had not been a success was the view expressed by J)r, 


»t WST/fy 
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Nath Katju, Minister for Justice, in connection 'with the cut motion no 
emand for agriculture in a lengthy and comprehensive survey of the problem. 
The Minister outlined the new orientation of policy in connection with the uplift of 
villages where conditions were pitiable and miserable in the extreme. The Minister 
stressed the need for non-official workers fired with a missionary zeal and imbued 
with areal spirit of service and appealed for the co-operation of all parties in an 
earnest endeavour to bettor the lot of the villagers. He aimouced that Government 
intended to appoint a development officer for the whole province tiie salary not 
exceeding Ks. 500 and one or two assistant development officers. 

After the House had voted the demands uuder ‘agriculture veterinary and co¬ 
operative credit 7 the Revenue Minister introduced the Bill to amend the Agricul¬ 
turists Relief Act and it was referred to a Select Committee. 


20th. SEPTEMBER :■-The members of the Muslim League party 
dramatic walk-out from the Assembly to-day when Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, 
Minister for communications, who had left their party after election and joined the 
Congress party, got up after question time and moved tie demand for grant under 
expenditure on public works to bo met from, revenue. They remained absent for 
the whole day daring the discussion of budget connected with tho P. W. D. Walk¬ 
outs used to be tho sole monopoly of the Congress party when they wore in tho 
opposition in various legislatures and it seemed that after acceptance of office they 
have loft tho practice as a legacy for others now forming the opposition. Later 
in tlic day a counter-statement was issued by Mr. Safi Ahmed Kidwai , Revenue 
Minister, that every member of tho Muslim League party knew that Hafiz SaM> 
was resigning by the end of September in order to seek re-election and it was for 
them to explain why they staged a walk-out when their demand had already been 
conceded, 

Aftor various demands in connection with the P. W, D. were voted in full, the 
House took up the demand under Administration of Justice, A cut motion was 
moved by Mr. Mubasir Husain Kidwai urging tho abolition of the Legal Remem¬ 
brancer's department and transferring its duties to the office of the Advocate- 
General- Thu motion was opposed by tho Minister for Justice who said that the 
Legal Remembrancer had heavy duties to perform but promised to look into tho 
question very closely, giving \lue weight to tho opiuions expressed in the House 
as those which would bo available from other quarters. Tho motion was withdrawn 
and tho House adjourned. 

2i»t SEPTEMBER The abolition of courts of honorary magistrates was urged 
by Mr. Zahimddin Famki (Muslim League) in tho Assembly to-day in connection 
with the demand uuder Administration ot Justice. A lively debate followed in the 
course of which Congress party members strongly opposed the proposal. Dr. Katju , 
Minister for Justice, said that it was almost a libol to say that in U. P. they 
would not bo able to find about 1,000 persons to do honest justice between man 
and man, Ho added that if the present personnel was bad, thay should not con¬ 
demn the institution itself. He agreed that honorary magistrates should bo made to 
work during fixed hours and that no.honorary magistrates should should hold court 
m his own house. The cut motion was rejected. 

Three other cut motions were also rejected by the House earlier iu tho day. 
The attention of the Government was drawn to the futility of the institution of 
assessors by one of them and the need for substituing it by trial by jury. Another 
motion suggested that 50 per cent of the posts of district and sessions judges 
should bo rilled by members of tho Provincial Judicial Service and members of the 
bar. Tho demand was voted in full and the House adjourned. 

22nd SEPTEMBER University education needs to bo thoroughly overhauled 
and it no longer meets the requirements of the province. This view was 
expressed in the Assembly to-day in connection with the demand under Education. 
Mauh’i Fanhuddin who sponsored the out motion considered that the modern 
system of education imparted in the provincial universities was responsible for 
acute unemployment among the educated classes. A Congress woman expressed 
the view that English education was responsible for slave mentality prevalent 
among Indians. Mr. //. G. Watford thought that English education had produced 


misT/fy 
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ii'efft 8n i Ml v * ised national consciousness among Indians, 

“*£» t l° wa f- wlthd, ' a ' Vtl aftCT the reply of the Education Minister. 

recommendations e o ’?he °LkSKS"r 1Qtar “^iato college in accordance with the 
volume uauom. or the bacialer Commission was d root v resDonst ble for Hia want 

deterioration m the standard of knowledge of th^ ave-a"o md«a e who <@ 
neither write nor speak correct English, was the viw xpSdi,!/^ 
°°^®Otion with another cut motion. hI S ^^information 
whether trie» Government intended to make anv charm) in this aonnfectmn wka 

Oover^nf^on^irt!^ ^*1 that ?*». auosticm was under consideration of the 
° ThlS was »Tit i' T m 110 1 ' omo alhri S of t,l ° whole educational uolicy. 
m 1 01 e , ]£ as . . a hy *}y debate on another out motion urdnff the abolition nf flm 

5m 81 Xho'm^ltS?| I T f A,, 2 habad a '.‘1 the training“sofools at Lucknow and 
mSnaili withlrawn ° * U ° ,avour mtb &0 Government and the motion was 


AJXVffm of demandi > for K/ mta was concluded to-day. 

»«■ jjt stfiiz£L srzjr*'& t £s& 

this year’s budget session was that all demands woro' voted nil h™ 

r*«- 

mmsMsMm-m 

wE? 1 s' <k a mz 


Kuadi as Govt. Uniform 

*r : 'r Non -*°fti ( *ia! resolutions were discussed in the AwAmklv 

to-day. 1 he first resolution as amended and nassod remnimnnri i iL*«!«>3 em y 

t 

#» ££H 

8Ud U W8S aU ° ept0d b * ^rnmmt and a^opWhy'thl'h",^ 


Piwmsross for Free Grazing Lands 


Iheie was. however, a keon divergence of ouiuion n.un ., , 

here on the second resolution moved by a cSogJL m 0 S g me , m * 

free grazing lands in villages. It was withdXn X? The fw 

HcSti Muhammad Ibrahim, had promised a sympathetic consideration of Ih/whofa 


Non-attachment and Sale of Zamindariks 

merits and sales of their properties should he rVn re ^ ont * ^ , no attach- 

Mr. Bnuibcmni Prasad P ((SJm 8 ) rled a Zlm Jri «hfe *° W. Iand «>?«*«*>• 
ultra vires as it involved suspension of certain sections oMlinV^V'iL' Wt il: was 
relating to realisation of land'revenue for ab^tioT ot whidi there 
no legislation, Ho said that the resolution wits against S$r« ^Sll 
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and the law could not be modified merely by a resolution. The speaker 
overruled the objection, remarking : 4 am quite (dear that the law will uoc be 
modified by this resolution. 

25th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly to-day rejected the resolution moved by 
Major Raja Durga Narayan Singh . The resolution was opposed by the Kerenew 
Minister, Mr. Kali Ahmed Kidwai, and members of the Congress party who did not 
accept the view that the recent stay orders passed by Government had rendered n 
difficult for zamindars to pay their land revenue. 

Other Non-official Resolutions 

The next resolution urging the appointment of a committee to enquire into 
corruption and bribery rampant in different departments was moved by a Cougressite 
Pandit Vishamhhar Daycil Tripathi and accepted on behalf of the Government by 
the Premier l^flr pant. 

The House also passed the resolution urging that immediate steps should be 
taken to prevent adulteration of pure gheo and other fraudulent, practices by ghee- 
dealers by enjoining on the manufacturers of vegetable oil and other similar pro¬ 
ducts to colour their products before marketing them. 

Another resolution recommended the formation of district uplift associations and 
urged that candidates desirous of joining public services in addition to their educa¬ 
tional and other qualifications should have at least two years honorary service to 
their credit in connection with village development work to the satisfaction of the 
district uplift association, the resolution further recommended that for temporal y 
appointments preference should be given to persons who have shown special zeal and 
aptitude for such service and they should also bo required to put m hvo y©^ lfs 
satisfactory honorary traiaing in rural uplift before confirmation in their appoint¬ 
ments. The House‘then adjourned till the 27th. 

Hindi & Urdu Speech int Assembly 

?7ih SEPTEMBER Babu Purushottam Dan Tandon , the Speaker, announced 
in the Assembly today the receipt of a letter signed by 163 members 
requesting him to arrange that all papers distributed to them should, als0 ’ b a 0 
in Hindi and Urdu and that the supply of agenda /don e in those languages was not 
sufficient. He had, also, received another letter signed by ^emberfl vvho waie aot 
acquainted with English language requesting him to protect their wghUjwd make 
arrangements to enable them to follow the proceedings The Speaker said that 
these letters raised an important issue. Ho also referred to the criticisms o.t the 
English dailies in the province. 

Non-official Resolutions (Contd.) 

The Assembly next adopted two resolutions, one urging the tarniulation of a scheme 
for the separation, of the judicial and executive functions and the other urging the 
appointment of a committee to revise the present educational policy of Go vein men t 
Two other. resolutions relating to district uplift associations and amendment of the 
existing law regarding submerged lands were withdrawn after discussion. , 

TuroSLlwasmade for a» all-night sitting to dispose of the remaining non- 
official resolutions on the agenda, but the House adjournod. 

Ministers" Salaries Bill 

?Rih SEPTEMBER:—The Ministers’ Salaries and Allowances Bill, fixing a salary 
of K™ ' an allowance of Es. 2*8 daily during the session plus double 
third class fare for earn, member, was referred to a Select Lommitteo. . 

Tho Assembly granted all the supplementary demands, including a sum for giving 
effect to a provincial marketing scheme to which there was a grant from 
Another srrant was iuteuded for a committee for investigating the co-oporativo 
ment^aucf^iothei^for advising tho Government regarding the flood committees 
recommendations. Rs. 15,000 was granted for flood relief. 

The House appointed a committee to revise the present educational poneyof the 
Government with a view to utilizing “the available resources to the best a4wmtafe,e 
and to make education eonsouaut with tho need of the changing tunes. The com- 
mittoe was empowered to suggest the necessary modification of the existing aw. 
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HINDI SPEECH IN ASSEMBLY 

Hivdi & Urdu Speech is Assemblt (Co.vrn.) 

nenffi?^!?'’ Pa - n(H i ?■ B - Pa »* 11,1,3 th ° Speaker referred to the repro- 
rSrsSaTr from members that the papers and the agenda supplied 
to members should be m Hindi and Urdu script. The Speaker said that mamba™ 

rr 0a th *° W^ h 3 01x , that apcordad by him to 

members to speak in the House m Hindustani had been questioned by two English 

KRalhlT"' 4 wh0 oopsWfed that as things stood ho had give,, greater 

Orders <MJ00rJi "» lo t3leir r ‘ mii W ul Standing 


NoN-omciAL Resolutions (Contd.) 

Hn-, A *nSTi. ut '- 0 i n re ? a|-di, !K t3 ?e formation of district uplift associations and su -ires-' 
Should ' «"*"•»* a r' otlw f q'«Kfioa«°a candidates forpub™ 
vni !, a °i a ‘" wa ? 1 two >’® ars experienoe of honorary service in connection with 
flinoMW vdlopmout was withdrawn after the Mi nister-in-cbarge had captained the 

t l T a l ,,0Uey - « resolutfon. stfiestffl «tior to 

xuose Lixmvatois wnobe funds become submerged on account of the oh in>rn in tha 

courses of rivers by giving them lands on the Opposite bank/ was withdrawn! 

*/r sympathy with tho resolution Mr. Rati Ahmed Kiduai ftavmn u» 

Minister, stated that the Government were oorresponding with the Bihar (invrem 

J V soon to &rZd defhiit^^pro Ke lt 

5 ™K,K fcSs™'" **• f* >»» »*•»* <• ~ “»»«# «i 


Hiwdi Speech in Assembly (Contd.) 


an ^infrofiHu^uf'pirVo 0 A8s T Wy -. <,ovotod ? considarab| e part of the day to 
f T*‘ e 19 its procedure and decided by 135 votes to <> 

Riimmr-ft, liLi^ . ™T on) had received two representations on the subject 
sigotd by a Urge number of members and had also noticed some Press nriHnictm 

,i r 1 th: ! s,n he called it, that he had disregarded the rule in the past He 
now sought the advice of the House on the matter. ^ J ,fl , m ’ " 8 


The Advocate General (Mr. N. P. Astkana) said that the Sneaker .. ivht in 

‘»>e proviso. The Speiker had wide Xoretion Ld til 


» AV p* • "4KIV/i JL li v OuCdii 1 

req 'rhe ffittalh rt W- the”oooaSron arose?' 

to that the Speaker was 


he t: ?ii**F$* wStoh*c*™ w«h?n 8 c e ^^^xTSi 

S*$Sa, tori 

2i5f' nt „ esst ' n . tlal3 < that "members (should have the freedom of adopting that 
Hmise ux l ,ress,ou which aloue could approach tho mind of every membor b 0 f the 


The Salaries Ban 

Lhe Assembly next rejected tho amendment made in the U. P. Legislature fOffioo.a’ 

t te:“ sj*, 

allowed the higher salary for tho Deputy Speaker, compared to that of tho Demitv 
President, in consideration of his greater duties. uaputy 

■rr Hr? /Assembly next passed Ahe Bill to amend the U.P, Agriculturists’ Relief Act lU ij 

m ° ved by 

10 U 7 l whnftf?aS ?cl ^ Bt - ay ,°/. b ’ l ' 00Q edings (Revenue Courts) Amendment Bill 
E S awepS 1013 f ° r circulat104 of the 0. P. Court of Wards Amendment Bill 
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FkEss & Lkoislatube—Speaker's Objection 

30th. SEPTEMBER After questions to-day Babu W JS 1 made 

Speaker, said : “Honourable momSers will remember that iu» * w o( the U. P. 

x ssi wa 

22 Spoisibie journals when speaking of this 

Assembly and its proceedings. _ . , , , .* j tt my baud to-day, 

“I find that 'Che Leader has, m an issue which has boon jnit jn rently 

complained against my . criticism of its i.lf'inSed the opinion which I expressed 
believes there is nothin" m its language w t u e i[ 0 uso or discourtesy to 

•but it has assured me that it meant no disrespect to t he Rouw 
the Speaker. So has The Leader. 1 quite accept thou ‘•‘ate^ente. 0l . 

-The Leader has invited me to say to Wbat MilU <rettoctfons on 
by The, Pioneer I took exception I would roinmd ^ th ...o t <i| f ■> delve into the 
members of this House or on their conduct >» 1 • *..j omo aor oss a number 

proceedings of the House of Commons in Lng and, thty 1 u m t| oon <iuot of tbo 
of cases in which such comments and such ‘'^"^otioe of. Lead « r 

Members of the House were strongly resented and Liken ^ ude a , lowed by the 
said : ‘In the oircumstanoes we are rathoi suiprati * • • as ^ as the 

Speaker of the U. P. Assembly to nM “ b g" soeakin* Tn BngHsh to address 

Rale and allow even those who, for years, have ■ V' °\vnen, however, over- 

tho Assembly in Hindustani. irankly, we think he * *- a( , oagtt0 for venturing 

zealous members make a scone such as hey did agmnst ®J°^ ohe( j.. 
to act in accordance with the act and rules we think nut , , sa ;a that the 

“Here, there is a. re lection upon this H ^th$B0* andthat Use Speaker 
House has boon acting m disregard of tp$ A. coir that ‘The limit is reached’— 
has been allowing them. to. do so. And hen _t ^ say tind ^“ l oeptlon trt tba( , 
that, is the language which is not respectful to this I. j. t an „ ua „ 0 0 f The Pioneer. 

“Similarly I find an. objectionable expression m h o disregard of 

To take one sentence : ‘The Leader does, not seem -to be.iwa e how^aj « « 

law and rules was already gone.’ J*>at ,'S “h^^loen 0 habitually disregarding the law 
“The insinuation is that this Assembly has boon ^ S(loh changes 

and the rules in this respect. Again, t^e pother ® nt ® u ,' as jf this House lias, 
should not be brought about by a tacit lgnoti g Joking of the Speaker of this 
of set purpose, been ignoring the rules 1 And then, si w s practice etc.’ 

Assembly, the Pioneer said hi he does not »»tendtott Pj gd £ , f he has 

As if the Speaker is interested in uol. ® t -b n „ ( 0 ao t in a manner 

not only been ignoring legal practice b actfco ^ T fiav tlaat afl this is very very (Us- 

which is not consistent with legal practice i i <*.y 

respectful to the House. m a. t i 1B i av before yesterday, dissented 

“Mr. Walford and a few other members, tne uay oei ^ # ^ to do so> 

from ray view and the general view of e • -j;|f 0S0 papers also have a 

And they expressed their dissent in Proper li no- ^ ^ House puts upon 
right to dissent from the interpretation ‘hat the al iusmiwt0 that wo had been 
a .articular section or any particular rule. Bu •“®«ygffi , ^ U foh is a reflection 
deliberately disregarding the rules-T. say that is ^ J£g| r< , woa [d only remind 
upon the. House. I do not wish to ,go > fnrtheimo o ib)o journalists that 

these papers which are edited byab'e, W*L tentative institutions would be. 

ssaBsaya^ssst jtui - m*.* ««■»»« 

■«?»»“ b s sg ss s&s ssas 

aKtfaras ir'ssff's™.®™;- 

tatives of these newspapers wish to go further into tins ™ 

‘ l0 There was^aT^nieresting interlude in connection with a token cut by Khan 
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i u v P, b ?? da K Rahman (Independent Party). The mover, in the course of the 
debate, said that he would not withdraw his out motion and would press for a 
(tjvtBion unless he received a satisfactory answer from the Revenue Minister. Later 
h *> to withdraw the motion, the House refused permission 

and the motion was defeated without a division. 


Demand for Constituent Assembly (Conto.) 

t<-*mVi? C rIc 0 Pv R : The Assembly devoted a full day to-day debating the Constituent 
Assembly resolution and its amendments. 

H J lsain \ speaking on the resolution, demanded that the majority 

exne ‘ted that d . B 1 rai *'| d of t!l8 minority. She pleaded: for a wider outlook and 
ex [looted that as m the case of children, the Congress would give wav to the 
Opposition a obstinacy and bring them round by convincing them of their sympathy! 
, (Congress Socialist) was surprised by the amendments, 

h ? V h °. f ha( the resolution had not been properly worded 

febeltevad._ that A the presence of the British Government they had not the 
ngli.. to flunk of making a constitution according to their will. Tracing the 
]$ N ‘h« _©>n««fuent Assembly, ho said that in India it first carao through 

Committfln" R tL n! e?? 1 n ? th !, tlg tll,) R >»uud Table Conference or the Nehru 

Commit tee. The Constituent Assembly, according to him, could be called after a 
successful revolution in the oouutry when there would be no question of the sort 
S'S m the am6nclra9nts - Everything has to bo doueonfhXds o laduU 

(o *’? <£? D !U ass >, s ? id that the resolution had been brought up 

to show clearly that the Ministers had not changed their rniud by accepting office. 
Mauty * Muhammad Ismail (Muslim Loague) said they demanded safeguards 

t! ihl' e 'p US r '* hte T V 0 1 tfley va[l i ed A b ® VB Tl'e Muslims who had gone over 
to he Congress had represented the Muslim view, a Muslim, he asserted 

S 8 ^,. fo , r tllB . PMteotfou of his religion and whatever else he did should he 

the Muslims! 0 re ' gl0a ' Ihe whote wor,d could not ^ange the personal 'law of 

i Mohanlal Oautam (Congress) said that it was a revolutionary period ami 
t,ilm 0 K1HS ?f ’, The evolution need necessarily be bloody. The 
Constituent Asseimbly would be called when, it reached the final shWo The 
present House was an indication of the coming revolution. *. 


Birthday Greetings to Mahatma 

£ ro , mier ’ Pandit Oovitld Pant moved to-day a 

resolution of greetings to Mahatma Gandhi on the occasion of his 69th birihlav 
Lhe resolution was supported by the loaders of the various parties and communities 
md was adopted by the House amidst applause. V communities 


Demand for Constituent Assembly (Contd.) 

The debate on the resolution on constituent assembly was then resumed and it 
was wound up m the afternoon by the Proraiur. alul n 

, vf att i elab ? rat ? s P } e0 t °h* the Premier said that the Government 

of India Act stood condemned. Its federal part was monstrous and it would be a 
calamity if they had to submit to it. The resolution, he opined did no mnm than 
enunciate the principle of self-determination; and when they asked for a constituent 
JgSjjj the * asfcQd the practical 

, ^he Premier referred ter fears of a revolution taking nlaco in nonn^lnn 

SfitSSWh* ass T bly f 8 r ad P oint « d «!*» so far as the Congress, the p “eseS 
attitude of ^the people of India, and the native genius of their country wore con- 

assorted with the full authority of the President of the Congress th^t wheu tirov 
had reached the stage of a ooustitttout assembly, the elections to It would be hell 
hy means of adult franchise and that if the Muslims desired thev would bn nn ihn 
basis of separate eleotorates. He personally felt that separates would have bean 
leplaood by a common, agreed solution long before that. Do stressed that™ free 
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luwm w oaM ho a source of strength to Islam and added that if India had been a 
free country, all that had now happened in Palestine would not have taken place. 
The one panacea for all their ills was the vital pnnciolo of freedom. . 

After the Premier’s speech, the House negatived all ih© three amendments. *tno. 
Muslim League party pressed their amendment to a division, and it was rejected by 
the House by 125 votes against 45. a , . , , 1V r 

As soou as the result as the division was announced, the leader or the Muslim 
League party, Chamihury Khalique-uz~Zant on, made a statement, morel or less in 
the same form, had been accepted by the Congress party in the Bihar Legislative 
Assembly and that as it had been defeated by the majority party hare, the Muslim 
members proposed to walk - out in protest. All the non-Congress Muslin* mem bora 
who had voted for the amendment., with the exception of Maulvi Fasibucidm, then 
walked out of the Assembly amidst jeers from Congress benches. The original reso¬ 
lution was then passed amidst applause. 

The House then passed the Muslim Waqfs (amendment) Bill and was adjourned 
til) the 5th. after motions for elections to various bodies had been made. 

5 th. OCTOBER After passing a Bill to provide for the temporary postponement 
of the execution of certain decrees of. Civil Courts ^ against agncu.ltur.iBts, the 
Assembly was prorogued amidst shouts of “Gandhi ji-ki-JaL” 


Proceedings of the Council 

Lucknow— 2Sth. July— 3rcL August 1937 

Election of President k I)y. President 

The U. P. Legislative Council (Upper House), constituted under the new Act, 
met for the first time on the 29th. July in the Council Chamber for swearing m of 
members. 

liai Bahadur Brijmdxa Swamp . after taking the oath look the chair as 
interim president. After the oath-taking .ceremony, the president adjourned 
House till July 31. 

3 Us, JULY i —Sir Sita Ram (Independent) was declared elected President 
of the Council securing 37 votes as against, his rival Pandit Rama « f 
(Congress), who polled 20 votes. Fifty-eight votes were cast, wa^deejared 

in valid. Beg am Aizax-ul-Rasul was declared elected unanimously as deputy presi¬ 
dent of the Council 

The U. P. Legislature Bill 

3rd AUGUST ’.—Moving the United Provinces Legislature Bill to-day, I>r.. Katju, 
Minister of Justice, said, “The Congress stands for reduction m salaries tdl round. 
It is in the fitness of things that high and fantastre s» a. ms to.stored and they 
must bear some proportion to the average national income. He added that 
corruptibility is a question of temperament and environment and not a question j£ 
low or high' salary. 

Dr, Ram Ugrah Singh raised a point of order under see. 82 (3) of the India 
Act, contending that the Governor’s assent was necessary before consideration of 
this BiU. He was followed by Syed Kalbe Abba s who too argued similarly .■ . 

Dr. Narayan Prasad Asthana , Advocate-General, refuting the aiguments, 
observed that as no new expenditure was Involved the House was competent to 
consider the Bill. 

Dr. Katju remarked that as the Bill had emanated from the Lower House no 
objection could be taken by the Council. 
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had fro^ed*uD J and^faofh^tho^ S «(5al' n ^' I ot ' s f, ved . that important and technical issues 
>iujp)u up anti tioth ttio sides had adduced we ditv armimahtfi Ha wi«hn»l 

xsrjs^Sr&Sg 
tews a ssr- js? irfe’«.« 


£ 

iu 


this House because the RiK had 
agreo with Dr. Asthaua when he 
Act no new expenditure was 


r> 

the 


!.e said that, no objection could bo token 
emanated from the Lower House, cor could 
involved* beeauso 116 sa i ai T was provided 

Ministers' ^Saliril Til! ?"'! i,lo, , ed clau9t ! b X c,ause wi ‘h ouo amendment The 

-gs^jzsxrtrz ms* m » — *• ***. 

to eHoit nnhl?eTfe»*"’w pp08iug ,h ! same * i ,leaJed *» circulation of the Bill 

Budget Session—Lucknow—3rd. to 11th. September 1937 

Land Revenue Policy—A n j, Motion 

fiaj/on at°Lucknow orffhe u ht ^«°J mcil r which com manced its Budget 

m mi %&z 

tenants udder propr&ors, as a MMfe !SSU3t£* ^ 

for rioS^ffllto^tSm^dS^ 0118 W6te md6that tbe 0,derS we,e 
mm Carri Cd k> ' 30 votes ,0 13 *"» «*» ^ion.n~ 

a ^r«. W SUbJ e A W ^ 

6th. SEPTEMBER 

A atju. 

s 

Bills & Resolutions 

«•& jsn* jsrs n 1 ssastgsiftfr 

Spemssr «Lnenuse j«H 

.-tat ar^’tsssa’ssi* * aj« 

/ H T 8e , cflrrit>d Kr ;.Bamehandta C/upta a ‘resolution as amended bv Mr 

Laxmtraj Stngh recommending to the Government that the President of the tr P 

General Discussion of Budget 

9th, SEPTEMBER . -/‘The Zemindars have amply justified the existence of Hmir 

r&i&wsfi tsvtte ‘5rs?.rS iri* 

Zamindars »shen the Council took up general discussioujof the budget to-day. it was 


-The Budget was presented in the Counoil to-day by Dr. K. N. 
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[ i.rcKSo 

„. 6 „./on behalf of the Zamindars that they were falsely accused of br %% ttS 0 ftht 
the poverty of the masses. The .recent stay orders s trackt at_ ™ .V 

existence ol the Zamindars and ft was due to the inexpei ^ee , 7,«mindars 

sfeSTftSfc w 

meat would bo used for furthering Congress propaganda m the couutryai.oe. 

Official Bulb 

it 

Hfe ,s « 

revauues obSting of twenty-five members was likely to be appomted on Sept. ,d. 
The Council then adjourned sine die. 

October Session-Lucknow-29th. Sept, to 23rd. October 1937 

Bills & Resolutions 

The Council commenced its October Session at Lucknow on the 29th. September, 

sws«? CfWSf-W. a 

.h.ttoo bo 00 ,ill am a omoiUoeni a . «>j|lpjg? 

speak in his individual capacity*” 

Entertainment & Betti no Tax Bill 

r cdtvtmrpr •_The Council refused permission this morning to Goveiu 

^SS^SSLm^Z o. P. Kli.ortoioo.oot o«J mm te m 

Bills & Resolutions 

... oCTOBFR :—The Council conducted to-day non-official business and referred 

™r.h/ .... A f s Sli 'tf— 

S & «. tu, Dojiuty ... <«• MW> 

a year. nnc<l(li were . Mr, Radheyraman Lai’s resolution 

Among the resolutions P®* “ »e in bo „ ivt)U to vegetable ghee aud 
recommending that some hai mlesft ° of „]^ e • j| r , liabulal's resolution 

similar products to pr fl en t t u e ' ‘ L tablishment of cadet crops iu intermediate and 
. urging military drill and resolution on the subject of the 

iSVSX.tmi."V toS~”S».d.r’.b. Land mmm Ac. ol it 01. 
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DILLS PASSAl) 




,, l ' 0com . mendi "g ^0 appointment of a committee to inqnice into 
ttio wojkmg of the system of motor transport in the province was withdrawn on 

ZSiT"he matt MiniSte1 ' ot &* the OovernS'^mo 

OCTOBER :~The Council passed to-day Itho U. P. Legialaturo (Officers 
M&? Bill, as originally passed by the Assembly, thus obviating the necessity 
ot caliimj a joint session of the two Houses. •> 

q*o£ r d acil i? iso ,R a3Sed ttl ® Agra Tenancy (Amendment) Bill and tho (J p 
nfYhfi rr Fr p° e A dl ^ gS tl R ® 7 f ni n Amendment) Bill. It postponed, consideration 

*» x- asss s suffia-tf'/tssf *5 

ssw^w^aSoSsr 1m “ ™“■» iw«i i»t« u». n. 

Agriculturists’ Relief Bill 

2lit OCTOBER ;—The Counoil had a brief sitting for two hours and *i half 
Wh Thn t ltel?t t J 0 p ay - to tra ? sa 9 t business left over before the Dasehra reooss. ’ 

„ P1 ,° }l * d . p f°. vl ?. oas Agriculturists’-Belief j (Amendment) Bid was considered and 
passed after a brief discussion. Lain Mohan Lai Sah and Dr. Ram UmTsinah 
mov^amonamouts which wero withdrawn after tho assurance given by the Minister 

Execution of Decbebs Bili, 

Dr. Mahmudullah Jung parliamentary secretary, next moved that tho Temoorarv 
P^toonement of Execution^ Decrees Bill be taken into consideration Be pointed 
wJ£. a i Ufi moas “ e was intended for a brief duration until Government brought 
torward permanent legislation ere long. Mr. Ramchandra Gupta, in a lengthv soeeoh 
K ^ 0 Tft±yl^ fk<*aracterising it as Absolutely 'fZcelslvyl 
in -o t °H a 0n ^, Bill would bo mcreaso in litigation and fraud 

Ivhan Bahadur bhmk Mazud*uz*Zaman also opposed the consideration of the 
Bill m a vehement speooh. At this stage Syed Agha Tfyder moved that tho debate 

thV ( fcA^aSr;irS s . idant takiDg thi soase ° f the —d do s 

Mobatobhjm Bill 

m .5?^' OC JI? B .f R: r r ? e Coaacii s P ent tho whole of this day in discussin- Hip 
USS tfS de e mffi! dinSS were dU " and -noto^r^^S 
After tho first reading was passod tho Bill was disoussod clanso bv clause n„* 
forAheX'v at half t!le , a f eucia hfper, 36 wore disposed of whoa tho Council rose 
miJm,. * y i h 5 If , P. ast hv< r AI1 tll ° amendments wore negatived. Tho chief oon- 
?°i d ®bato on the side of the Opposition were Mr. Ram Chandra IViI" 
LMa Mohan Lai Sah, Rai Bahadur Mohan 4l, Rai Sahib Das S 

Jung'replied! 11 S<mip ' 0 “ behallf of tbe Gover nmont Dr. Kafju and Dr. MahmaJulla 

At one stage of the proceedings, when Dr. Jung rose to ronlv on behalf of the 
Government, the President remarked that in the absence of Ihe Minister of 

to' 0 in ar ir? tary 8ec ?r ary % bad no right to speak, but he would 
, u- so , as a special case. I)r. Jung regretted the absence of the 
“ d exp ' aiaed fhat 110 b0gau to speak on instructions 

Execution of Decrees Bill (Contd.) 

SEPTEMBER: The Temporary Postponement of Execution of Decrees 
.Bill was passed to-day after it had been thoroughly discussed for nearly two 
J U i aot| ** Dn ^ wllic k occupied the* attention of tho House. All 

iru a ^ nC ' me ^ s wore pressed by the Opposition members wore negatived. The 
Bill vj passed as it came out of the Assembly. Not even a comma or* word was 
changed though it was strongly criticised at every stage. 

Other items, namely, the United Provinces Muslim Wants Amendment Bill and 
the forecasts or gettlomenta of Bareilly, Aligarh, Klieri, Fvzabad and tho assessment 
reports. of cortaintaslids in Sitapur, Bah rai ch and Bijnor were passed without much 
discussion. The Council was then prorogue# ■ wunoiu much 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget Session—Shillong —3rd. August to 1st. Sept. 1937 

Financial Statement for 1937-38 

The Budget session of the Assam Legislative Assembly under the now Act com¬ 
menced at Shillong on tho 3 rd. Augutt 1937 . Sir Mohd , Sa'adullah , the Premier 
presenting the budget said that the estimated revenue for the year 1937-38 was 
of 2‘ieOOO wili 0 0st,mafc0C * expenditure was Rs. 2,82,48,000 leaving a surplus 

Surveying the fiuaucial position of the province from the time of the Mestou 
Award, the Premier stressed the need for placing Assam in a better financial position. 
Although bir Otto Niemeyer had wiped off all debates previous to April 1, 3936, the 
subvention of Rs. 30 lakhs a year grauted to Assam was a meagre one. The province 
should nave been assisted by the assignment of either the whole or a portion of 
the proceeds of the excise duty on petrol and Irerosine produced within the boun¬ 
daries of the province, as was done in the caso of Bengal with regard to the jute 
export duty. All our claims for participating in this source of revenue have gone 
unheeded. Of coarse by the returen of 62 and half per cent of the jute export duty 
to the growing province we gain to the tune of about Rs. 11 lakhs but this gain is 
a very minute fraction of our present requirements. I am planning to approach 
the higher authorities again on the subject of suitable help to the province, the needs 
of which are many but which has no elastic source of revenue.” 

The Premier then paid a tribute to the rigid economy practised all along by the 
Government, for the revised estimates for 1936-37 revealed that the deficit for tho 
year, which was estimated at Rs. 46,78,000 would actually amount only to about 
Rs. 32 lakhs. This result, he said, was due to the insistence of the Finance Depart¬ 
ment on the observance of rigid economy in every department. 

Sir Muhammad said that from the grant of Rs, 5 lakhs for rural uplift from the 
Central Government a sum of Rs. 1,55,000 had been set apart for the supply of 
good drinking water. ^ 

In conclusion, the Premier referred to the problem of unemployment in the pro¬ 
vince and said: To tackle this question we propose to start as an experimental 
measure an agricultural colony for educated youth. Wo also want to give training 
to our educated young men in cottage industries which wo hope will bo of benefit 
to the province. Similarly for expanding the activities of the Agricultural Depart, 
raeut we arc providing a sum of Rs. 20,000 to be equally divided for village recon¬ 
struction aud agricultural demonstration, t am hoping the rural uplift schemo will 
provide for employment of some of our educated youth. 

Other Budgets 

Then Maulana Abu Nasr Muhammad Waheed, Education Minister, presented his 
education budget and he was followed by Mr. Rohini Kumar Ohoudhury, Revenue 
Minister, Rev. J. J. M. Nichols Roy, Minister for Local Self-Government, and 
Maulvi Muhammad Ali Haidar Khan, Minister for Agriculture, who presented 
their respective budgets. 

Six Government Bills, including the Salary Bills of Ministers, President, Speaker, 
Deputy President and Deputy Speaker, were introduced. The House then adjourned. 

4th. AUGUST :—The Government scored tho first victory in the Assembly to-day 
defeating by 51 votes to 47 the adjournment motion of Mr. Fakhrnddin Alt Ahmed, 
drawing attention to the hunger-strike by Mr. Bepin Ohaudra Chakravarty and tho 
sufferings of workers due to the lock-out by the management of the Assam match 
factory following a strike. The Congress Party voted for the motion. , 

The Sylhet Town Tenancy Bill was referred to a select committee. ' 

“Line System” in Assam 

5th. AUGUST The Assembly held a full dress debate to-day on the merits 
aud demerits of the “line system” which was being maintained in order to confine 
settlement of land by immigrants to certain areas. Maulvi Afmatvarah, moving his 




} GENERAL DISCUSSION OF BUDGET 

^ rfeioii for abolishing tho u lino system’ 1 , said that while Indians wore fighting 
equal rights and privileges, it was unfair to confine immigrants within a parti¬ 
cular area by setting up an arbitrary line—restricting immigration in this manner. 
The economic loss to the country would be immense. The indigenous Assamese, 
by corning in contact with hardy immigrants, would learn a lesson, namely, that of 
competition. Even Sylhot people were not allowed to take laud outside the' segrega¬ 
ted area. 

The Speaker asked the mover whether ho would withdraw his motion, but as he 
did not accede to this tho debate was adjourned. 

Municipal Amend. Bill 

6th. AUGUST:— Tho Assembly discussed to-day tho Assam Municipal (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, 1037 moved by Mr. Rajendra Nath Barua . In introducing the JBkH, the 
mover suggested, inter alia, that the salaried sorvauts and ministerial officers of 
Government should bo debarred from seeking eleotiou to the boards ; that in an 
entirely elective body Government control should bo loosened, making tho Minister- 
in-charge the sole arbiter of self-governing institutions ; and that the powers of 
suh-divisional officers to inspect a board’s records or otherwise interfere with their 
international affairs, should bo curtailed. lie suggested a select committee to consider 
tho Bill. Tho motion was under consideration when the House rose. 


Local Rates Amend. Bin 

Earlier in the day the first reading of the Assam Local Rates {Amendment) 
1937 brought forward by Maulavi Abdul Matin Chaudhury was passed. 


Bill 


Geneual Discussion of Budget 

7th. AUGUST Tho Budget came in for severe criticism (o-day when tho 
Assembly took up a general discussion on tho proposals put forward by the 
Finance Minister, Sir Mohamed Saadtillah , tho Premier. 

' Hopeless and reactionary” were the epithets applied to the Budget by Mr. 
Bavlyanath Mukherjee , who said there was no prospect of an expansion of 
provincial revenues under the principal heads such as land revenue, stamps and 
registration even after the enhancement resulting from the recent re-settlement 
proceedings and the Stamp and Court Fees (Amendment.) Acts. 

How were the increasing costs of top-heavy provincial autonomy to bo mot, ho 
asked, Taxation was out of the question. The only way left was retrenchment. 

Comparing the figures for 1933-34 and 19o7-38, he said, tho cost of general 
administration had increased from Ks. 24,80,000 to Rs. 31.03,000 and that tor the 
police had increased from Rs. 37,17,000 to Rs. 31,82,000. Tho total budgeted 
expenditure was Rs. 282,48,000 and general administration and police had swallowed 
a little loss than a quarter of this total. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudnurt/ said the Budget revealed a bankruptcy in 

ideas and a bankruptcy in statesmanship. For the most vital problems—the 
removal of illiteracy of tho masses and their indebtedness—little had been done. 

Mr. Lalit Mohan Kar criticized tho excise revenue of Rs. 35,48,000 as fainted 
revenue. He suggested retrenchment by the abolition of two commissionerships, a 
reduction in the salaries of Ministers and their establishments, reductions in the 

pay of officers of tho Public Services Commission, the abolition of the posts of 
assistant and deputy superintendents of police, and assistant inspectors of schools. 

Mr. O/neo Kumar Das (Congress) said the Budget was in reality a deficit 
budget and that the expected revenues from jute and land revenue were not 
likely to materialize . as, in fact, less jute was being grown now. The condition 
of tho people had not improved but had gone from bad to worse and he apprehended 
a failure of crops from insufficient rain. 

Mr, Krishna Nath Sarma regretted that the Government had not spent the 
grant given by tho Government of India last year for rural development. 

Khan Bahadur Muftlzur Rahman drew ‘ the attention of the Government to tho 
deplorable condition, of Balaganj, once a famous mart in Assam, and .suggested its 

improvement by a proper raotorable road connecting with tho Sylhet-Bherpur road 

at Tajpur. 

Maulvi Ashrojfuddin Md, Choicdhury said that the resources of Assam depended 
mainly upon land revenue, excise and forest revenues. 
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TUB ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

_AUGUST Khan Sahib Sayidur 'Rahman desired members of ffie House 

to pJado themselves iii the position of the Finance Member who* had had no time 
to prepare'wedl*defihecl seMmos' and had had to work under limitation of time and 
funds: He tu^geste'd th'at it Avould be wrong to 'think that Ministers''W«ro callous 
und_ indifferent to the good, of the ' people' • and ho'deprecated jmert destructive 
Critic ism. ' . . ■ 

Maulvi Muhammed Mctqbul Hussain Chaudhury said that the amount of Rs. 
62,633 budgeted for the Bylbetand Khanapara farms was u a “colossal waste of 
public money.” Those farms, he said; were “mere depots of a wasting disease 
known as “Johns disease.” ^ , 

Mr. Arim Kumar Chanda criticized the administration of justice in Caen a r 
where a garden manager was called upon to act'as a judge m a enso brought 
against him. " ' ’ ' \ . ' ,... 

Khan Bahadur Alaylvi Keranuit AH said that the financial condition of i .10 
province had not been happy for several years, and that for each year there had 
been some deficit taxation. lie suggested the Public Service Commission of Assam 
taking up the work of the Revenue Tribunal and* ’so saving about Rs. 40.000 a year. 
He concluded by saying that jails in Assam were 1 full of corruption, ’ 

Mr. Mahi Chandra, Bora asked Government to stabilize their finances, 
“Government spends two-thirds of their income in pay and pensions to Government 
officers.” . . , 

Maulvi Syed Ahdur Rouf suggested the abolition of the Agriculture Department 
if matters were not improved there. 

loth. AUGUST Mr. Oopinath Bardoloi , (Leader of the Cougross party—the 
largest single group in the House) said that the Congress “wants to reject trie 
.Federal Constitution and will not allow it to function.” If it comes at all, said the 
speaker, the Congress will offer resistance to it. . 

Dr. Mahendra Nath Saikia said that the present budget was nothing but an imita¬ 
tion of the past bureaucratic Government .with some attempts at improvements ui 
the nation-building departments. He suggested that resolutions brought forward by 
members for a 50 per cent reduction in land revenue, for reduction of local rates, 
and for writing off agricultural loans might bring the Government to a standstill. 
Then, there were various proposals for the formation of various committees. 

Mr. Mahi Chandra Bara asked tho Minister in a supplementary question whether 
he was aware that people had lost complete confidence in the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment, and whether he was aware of tho popular demand for breeding bulls m place 
i f agricultural demonatrators. 

The Finance Minister (Mr. R. K. Chowdhurv) replied 
such a view. That might be the View of tho speaker. 

Maulavi Naziruddin Ahmed was pleased to see that 
able to present a surplus budget after years of deficit, 

Maulvi Ahdur Rahman brought to the notice of the House that Assam, which 
was ouce governed by a Chief Commissioner with a Chief Secretary, was uow being 
governed with one Governor, so many Secretaries and five Ministers. The cost, he 
said, was enormous. He pressed for “the abolition of tho 0.L D., as it had out¬ 
lived its utility and should be disbanded*” 


that be was not aware of 
the Finance Member was 


12th. AUGUST Tho Ministers replied to-day to the criticisms made against their 
departments during the last three days* budget discussion. 

Maulvi Mohammad Alt Haidar Khan , Minister for Agriculture, said that several 
members had referred to the inadequacy of funds provided for agricultural colouies. 
There was a misapprehension on the subject. Rs. 1,500 would be spent not for a 
colony but for a small training farm near Jorhat where boys would receive practical 
training and at the same time earn wages. This grant was for this year only and 
a larger grant would be provided next year if necessary. He justified the reten¬ 
tion of such posts as agricultural inspectors and deputy directors of agriculture for 
supervising the work of demonstrators. Mr. Khan admitted, that the veterinary 
staff was very inadequate but unless, he said, the local boards bore their share of 
tho expenditure the Government could not do much. There were, lie said, serious 
administrative and technical difficulties in amalgamating the veterinary and agricul¬ 
tural departments under one head. 

Mr. J„ J, M. Nichols Roy, Minister, Local Self-Government, promised to do his best 
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salaries bills passed 



iting epidemic diseases in the province. He suggested that local b 
mt start dispensaries in rural areas for the benefit of the peopje. . . 

- Iiohini Kumar Chaudhury, Revenue Minister, said bo expected an teorease 

in land revenue as there had boon an extension of settlement of land in diflorent 

dl3 . t Wfl«laho Abu Namr Mohammad Waheed, Education Minister, 
with the members for demanding more money tor ^dnoatioa, bnfrin .PTS®?! 1 
state of the province’s finances, it was not possible to undertake nutjMK S^iivXho 
Sir Mohammad Saadulla, the Premier, said that S^nkh^ Fotrenc - 

rnembers of the House would be carefully considered by the 

ment, lie said, was not the solo or sufficient remedy. He was investigating through 
a committee how money could bo found for nation-building departments. 


Local Rates Amend. Bile ,, 

The Government sustained a heavy defeat when Mr. Abdul 
T I Amendment Bill, which provides one anna and tout pies loi ovli> 

rami of the anuual valae ofih’e land in the place of the existing rate ot two annas 
and eight pies per rupee was passed by 67 against 37 TOtes, . The 
amendment, empowering His Excellency the Governor to fix the time foi the Bills 
coming into operation, was lost without a division. 


Removal op Disqualifications Bill 
14th AUGUST-The Government scored a victory to-day, carrying by 60 to 3< 
votesIhe^isStion stage of the Assam Province Legislature ^movl o^ Di^uah- 
fif'fitinns'l Bill according to which mauzadavs and Government yieaueis wit. do 
eligible forJel'eotion to the legislature and members [of the legislature for appaint- 

d^S when the Removal .of Disqualifications Bill was 

introduced. Mr. Devcswar Scirmak (Congress) saidiJ^timAadpg 
nrttmmmnnt In different wavs and had great influence with the ryots Lora waoin 
the^ooUect Revenues. Tl/ey were virtually semi -Government servants and 
should not be allowed to stand for election to the legislatures. 

Mr Rohini Kumar Chowdhury , 'Minister, Judicial and Revenue, suppoit ag tl 
claims’ of mauzadars, said that the Punjab Government had passed a Bill on Rimilai 
lin > and informed the House that the mauxadars were not really servants ) • 

cZn They S received certain allowances. The Government .motion being put 
to vote was carried by 60 to 38. 


Salaries' Bills 


The Assembly also passed the consideration stage of the otkor Goverument Bills, 
namely tfe SpKs Salary Bill; the Deputy Speaker’s Salary Bill, thd Minister s 
Salaries Bill, the Council Presidents Salary Bill, the Deputy I residents l ill, 

and the Court ot Wards Act (Amendment) Bill. 

Sir Mohammad Saadulla in moving for consideration «fctbe, 

Salaries Bill, said that formerly the Ministers salaries wore ,Rs, d/iOfta nf 

in the present Bill the Premier’s salary was put down at Rs. 3,300 and that of 

t^.’S^jS^fWTaL^ mM mam* » 

present' form, was out of order as there was no such term as Chief Ministei n 
-Swtinn-51 of the Government of India Act. So, in providing a salat y for a Clue 
Minister’” they would be providing salary for a gentleman who did not extst m the 

G '*VaulviAMul Matin'Chowdhury said that salaries of Ministers should bo com- 
mensurate with the responsibilities involved. At the same time, he said, the 
economic condition of the country must be taken mto consideration. Ho suggested a 
compromise between thb Congress arid Government views. 


Second Chamber in Assam 
Ifith AUGUST ;•*—A number of speeches weto made to-day, criticising the 
introduction of the Second Chamber In the Province. arojfc i>s; the 

result of a cut motion by one member, refusing the pvoVisidn df R&. uifdor 

UmiVil Administration for the Provincial Legislative CounbiL ihe mover said 
that the" Upper Hoiu& had been thrust upon them against tlie protests of the 
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that it was not contemplated by either tho # Simon Commission or iU 
bmmitfcee. 

e:r members said that not only had the previous Assam Council passed a 
resolution opposing the establishment of a Second Chamber in the Province, but 
that it had been repeatedly pointed out that such a second house would be against 
the interests of Assam, both from the genera! and financial points rf view. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Ckouilhury , Minister of Revenue, said that the recommen¬ 
dation for the establishment of a second house had been made by the late 
Government of Assam and that there was no use in discussing that topic now, as 
under the law Jthe present Government could take no action before the expiry of ten 
years. While the motion was still under consideration, the House rose for the day. 


Abolition of Commissioners 

17th. AUGUST :—The Government sustained their first defeat to-dav when 
House refused by 63 to 11 votes the entire supply of Rs. 78,446 for tha^ pay^ 


the 

and 


establishment of two Commissioners as the result of a cut motion by the Chief Whip 
of the United Muslim Party. 

The Premier said that although the Retrenchment Committee in 1931 had 
recommended the abolition of one of these posts, the Secretary of State for India, 
to whom that recommendation was forwarded, did not accept it. He said that 
under Section 244 of the Government of India Act, the Local Government had 
nothing to do with the I. O. S. officers. 

The Finance Minister declared that 150 clerks would bo affected. 

The motion was put to vote and declared carried by a majority of 52 votes. 

Second Chamber in Assam (Oontd.) 

The motion regarding the abolition of the Second Chamber was withdrawn 
after an assurance given by the Government that public feeling in this matter 
and also the sense of the House would bo communicated shortly to the higher 
authorities. The Premier observed that if the motion wore earned, the Upper 
House would cease to function and result in all Bills, including the Member’s 
Salary Bill, being held up as the result of the deadlock* Therefore the motion 
was withdrawn. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

19th. AUGUST Two successive defeats sustained by the Government wore 
the remark ablie features of to-day's sitting of the Assembly. The cut motion tabled 
by Sj. Sarrvestoar Barua (Congress) to criticise tho progressive enhancement of 
revenue was carried by 59 against 41 votes while that of 8j. Shibemira Chandra 
Biswas (Congress) to criticise the oppressive methods adopted by the collecting 
staff in realising agricultural loans was carried, the Government not challenging any 
division. 

Another cut motion tabled by Mr. A. K. Chanda. (Congress) to criticise the 
Government's failure to institute an enquiry into the capacity of the people of 
Oachar district to repay agricultural loans was withdrawn on tho assurance given by 
the lion'We Reveuuo Minister that the latter would send a list of borrowers to Mr. 
Ohauda for enquiry as to their capacity to repay the agricultural loan, 

20th. AUGUST 1 The Government suffered two more defeats in the Assembly 
to-day, making a total of five in four days. Tho first defeat to-day was the result 
of a cut motion, introduced by a Congress member, refusiug the Government's new 
expenditure for pleaders being carrion without a division. 

Tho second occurred when a cut motion criticising the indifference of the Govern¬ 
ment towards putting an end to corruption in the civil courts was also carried 
without a division. 

2 lit. AUGUST:—In tho Assembly to-day tho Government scored a victory by 
defeating the out motion of Mr. Baidyanath Mookerjee ? who criticised the excise 
policy of the Government. 

Mr. xUahadcv Sarma’s out motion criticising the increase in stamp-fee revenue 
was carried. 

Tho Ooveaame&t sustained two more defeats on other out motions bringing the 
number of defeats to five iu four days. 

A Congress motion sought to refuse new expenditure for associate pleaders when 
the Government pleaders were otherwise engaged and were not available. Another 
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indifference) .in the matter of comrptio 



iion critioisocl the Government’s 

TKrt&St&ffZSS- «.r m~vrn .?!.*>» »»“” 

ia removing the evil. The cuts were carried without division. 


oiyA AUGUST •—The Government to-day sustained their seventh defeat in the 

~.»7 «to. «... Ay* *"*«“"" 

°«&vrs sxxf arsis VWfc&te s 

and Registration. All the remaining cat motions were either not moved or wnn 
dr *Ihe Premier, Sir M. Saadulla , announced that the ^^?, t ®‘®®“® r r j\ n g f th 0 °'"fm 

being the pay of Commissioners and tiiinrestablishmeut. , motion, as 

The Speaker accordingly postponed his rilling as to'•vheu.r 

the attention of the House to certain »PgJ>mtments maCommission. But as ho 

ffigj ff g gga M. ho 


„AimiicT•—The Ministry to-day sustained their eighth defeat in the 
Assen&^fcnt motion "itif.ing th Government for not start,eg a medial 

«««-. **“• «*“ 

^jr^^cXtotr JKfe 

■Jtal mi ?«lW»“.« tto cUr.in.iit ~(W It »d wm» "«» 

Isii&tSaPay-a x TSAr-s suja : w*4s » 

’'iJ.’S.ft sfcteVMrws uSS"™ 

Advocate-Genjeral’s Address 

AUGUST '—Sir A A. fto?/, Advocate-General of Bengal and Assam, made 
75lh AUUUbl . m a. tho Hoase on Auga3t l7 refusing provision 

was not ultra vires and was binding. Ihe 
Sir Robert. Reid, Governor of Assam, was 


a statement holding that the verdict of 
for two Commissioners’ establishments 
galleries were full and his Excellency 

ter--* 'stfftx art.r «J?s »aur«- 

srsaa r ssts* texi 
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cut or a cut on a particular item. Further, his contention was that imdTfr 
facial Autonomy, the Legislature had the full and sole right to control all vo table 
expenditure and that the decision of the House was Baal, as painted out iu the Joint 
Select Committee’s report. (Paragraph 149.) 

Tho Advocate-General referred at length to the provisions in the Act of 1919 and 
1935 and said that in spite of the fact that the form of the out motion was defec¬ 
tive, the decision of the House was perfectly binding and not ultra vires . Procee¬ 
ding, Sir A. K. Roy said that since the motion had been admitted by the Speaker 
and debated upon in the House and the Assembly had rocorded its verdict, the refu¬ 
sal of the House was legal and final. 

Rai Bahadur P, C. Vutta, former Judicial Member desired to know from the 
Advocate-General whether the Government were bound to accept the out. 

Sir A, K . Roy said that it was a matter for the Government to consider. But 
when the Advocate-General was pressed again to givo legal opinion on the matter, he 
said that he had not come there to give his opinion on whether the Government 
wore bound to accept it or not and that he could not give liis opinion on that matter 
on the floor of tho House. However, if tho matter was referred to him by the Gov¬ 
ernment, he would give his opinion to the Government. Continuing, he said that as 
to the legal effect of the House’s refusal, it was a matter between the Assam Govern¬ 
ment. and tlie House and that ho was not concerned with that question at that 
stage. 

Tho Speaker then announced that ho would give his ruling on tho 27th. to which 
date the House adjourned. 

The Assembly passed to-day the demaads for grants under agriculture, industries, 
and jails and convict settlements. 

The Speaker’s Ruling 

27ih. AUGUST :—The Hon’ble Mr. Basanta Kumar Das , Speaker, gave his ruling 
to-day on the point of order raised by the Finance Minister on the cut motion adopted 
by the House refusing the grant of Rs. 78,446 for the posts of two Commissioners 
for Assam. TheSpealcor held that the refusal was perfectly legal and binding on the 
Government. He referred to tho White Paper and the Joint Parliamentary Commit¬ 
tee’s reports as also the Government of India Acts of 1919 and 1935. He statod that 
tho Finance Minister’s contention was not maintainable, Mr. Siddhinath Sarma 
(Congress) then moved a resolution for reduction of laud revenue by 50 per cent, 
and quoted extracts from the election manifesto and former speeches of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Rohini Kumar Cliaudhury, Revenue Minister. 

Khan Bahadur Keramatali moved an amendment for reduction by 25 per cent, 
and Khau Hahib Sayudur Rahaman moved an amendment for 33 per cent. 

Earlier in the day, Mr. A. K. Chanda (Congress) moved an adjournment motion 
to discuss the question of repatriation of the Andamans prisoners of Assam and on 
the Home Minister giving assurance to move the Central Government to-morrow, Mr. 
Chanda withdrew his motion. Tho Home Minister said that Assam prisoners were 
not suffering from tuberculosis aud one was in good health. 

Non-official Bills 

28th. AUGUST:—Tho Assembly considered to-day Mr. Siddhinath Sarma 1 s 
Assam Local {Self-Government (Amendment) Bill 1937. Mr. Abdul Aziz's Assam 
Money-lenders (Amendment) Bill, 1937, Mr. Puma Chandra Sarma 1 s Assam Money¬ 
lenders’ (Amendment) Bill, 1937. Mr, Lalcheswar Barooatis Assam Local Self- 
Government (Amendment,) Bill, 1937, aud Mr. Atunawarali's Assam Money-lenders 
(Amendment) Bill, 1937. 

30th. AUGUST 1 The Ministry sustained tho tenth defeat during the present 
budget session to-day when Khan Sahib Sayadur Rahman's amendment suggesting 
the reduction of laud revenue by 33 per cent was carried without the Government 
claiming division. 

A resolution sponsored by a member of tho Congress party, suggesting a reduction 
of 50 per cent in laud revenue, was, however, defeated by 60 votes against 43. 

The position of the Government was explained by the Revenue Minister who said 
that the Government agreed to a reduction of 35 per cent and offered to appoint 
a committee to enquire into the financial condition of persons seriously affected. He 
said that on the basis of recommendations made by this committee, the Government 
would be prepared to grant a reduction in laud revenue even to the extent of 50 per 
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in deserving cases. The Government did not, however, agree 
?)0 per cent or oven 33 per cent as a flat rate. 

31 st, AUGUST : .—Mr. Jadabprasad Chatifia’s (Congress) out motion lor reduction 
by Rs. 61,583, the grant under “Civil Works” was carried by 57 to 20 votes to-dav. This 
was the eleventh defeat sustained by the Government, Europeans and Ministers 
remained neutral. The provision of R$. 61,583 for a hostel for Mahomedau and 
Scheduled caste members in legislature was also refused. Fortysix cut motions were 
tabled under head Civil Works but only 6 could be discussed. 

Rs, 1,59,200 was sanctioned under head Veterinary and Rs. 1,00,000 under head 
Co-operative. 

A out motion was moved criticising the bad sitting arrangements for members in 
the Assembly and also for Press reports and visitors but the Finance Minister and 
the Hon'ble Speaker having given assurance to look into the question, the motion 
was withdrawn. 

Salaries’ Btlls Passed 

l*t SEPTEMBER ;--The Assembly passed to-day tho Ministers’ Salary Bill, 
the Speaker’s Salary Bill, the Deputy Speaker’s Salary Bill, the President's 
Salary Bill, the Deputy President’s Salary Bill, the Court of Wards (Amendment) 
Bill and tho Provincial Legislature (Removal of Disqualification) Bill. 

Mr. Omeo Kumar Das's (Congress) amendment fixing tho salary of the Speaker 
at Rs. 500 and his allowance at Rs 250 was lost by 62 to 42 votes and the House 
fixed the Speaker’s salary at Rs. 1,000 per month. 

The Hon’ble the Speaker, Mr, Basanta Kumar Das (Congress), announced that 
he would accept his salary as prescribed by the Congress Working Committee. 

The House then passed the amended Deputy Speaker’s salary Bill fixing the 
salary at Re. 1. 

The Ministers’ Salary Bill as amended by Mr. Sayadur Rahaman providing Rs. 
2,500 for tho Chief Minister and Rs. 1,500 for 4 other Ministers was carried by 64 
to 40 votes. Mr. Omeo Kumar Dan's (Congress) amendment fixing tho Ministers’ 
salary at Rs. 500 was defeated. The House was then prorogued. 

Winter Session -Shillong—8th. to 21at. December 1937 

New Bills Introduced 

The cold weather session of the Assam Logislativo Assembly commeuoed at 
Shillong on the 8th. December 1937. 

Rev. Nichols Roy introduced tho Assam Local Boards (Postponement of 
Elections), Bill 1937. The Bill sought to postpone the elections upto tho end of 
.February 1939 if it became necessary to do so. The Assam Prisoners’ 'Probational 
Release Bill, 1937, introduced by Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhurt, Revenue Minister 
was referred to a selectfeuraruittee. 

Money-lenders’ Amend. Bill, 

9th. DECEMBER The Assam Moneylenders’ (Amendment} Bill, 1937 was passed 
iu the Assembly to-day 77 to 13 votes. The Bill which was introduced by Mania vi 
Abdul Aziz amends the Assam Moneylenders’ Act of 1 934. It was to como into 
force at once and would apply to pending suits and appeals. 

The provisions of the Transfer of Property Act of) 1882, the Indian Contract 
Act of 1872, the Indian Registration Act of 1908 and the Civil Procedure Code 
1908, are, to tho extent necessary to’ give effect to tho provisions of the Bill, 
repealed or modified by it. 

The definition of “moneylender” is given in the measure as a person, society 
or bank, either private or registered under the Co-oporativo Societies’ Act of 
1912 or the Indian Companies’ Act of 1912, who grants a loan. 

The Bill provides that no money-lender, shall, in respect of any loan made 
before or after tho measure is enforced as an Act, recover on account; of interest 
and principal, whether through a court or otherwise or by way of usufruct of 
lands in usufructuary mortgages, a sum greater in aggregate than double tho 
principal of the loan. 

At the instance of Mr. Rohini Kumar Ohowdhury , the Revenue Minister, 
an amendment was passed which provides that nothing shall affect a bank 
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_ money at interest not exceeding 6 per cent a year or subsoribere to * 

bTn made to, or debeatures or other securities of any description issued by, the 
Government. ft public body, ft bank, or si company. , , , n 

Thu Bill reduces the rate of interest from 12 aud a half per cent, to 9 per 
& !ud from 18 three-fourth per cent, to 12 and a half per 

Ctm Sec?ured 1 S 1 oans < ^ ar^ defined as mortgage debts as well as bonds iu lieu of 
interest on which land has boon given over by debtors in conformity with local 
customs to creditors. 



aw .. v , u . Mr. Rohini 
involved in the Bill. 


Sylhet Town Tenancy Bile 

The Svlhet Town Tenancy Bill was then taken into consideration. 

Kumar Ckoiodhury disapproved the retrospective principle 

Assam Municipal Amend. Bill 

Mr, J. J. M. Nichols Hoy , Minister for Local Self-Government,strongly opposed 
the Assam Municipal (Amendment) Bill moved by Mr, Rajendranath Lama. 

10th. DECEMBER 'The Assembly to-day resumed discussion on Mr j Wmdra 

Nath Barua's motion for referring the Assam Municipal Amendment Bill (1J.U) t) 

a S fhe BTafm^' ( 1 ) doing with tho priuoiplo of nominfon 5 » ““SS 
bodies - ( 2 ) debarring salaried servants and ministerial ofHceis of the Lovcinine 
from soeWng elaotiof to mnaioipal boards and (3) loosening Government control 

over municipal boards by making the Minister in c la ^ e V 10 S ?,xt«nt ^tho Deoat.y 
rov«fmn» institutions, keeping the Commissioner and to a less extent the mp y 

CSSTa intermediate chenlts. It is sought to , , d !l0 or P°Sfo° enS 

sub-divisional officers in regard to the inspection of boards recotds or interference 

Wlt Th 0 lt Rev. n /. I ^ l ^ ff Ah*»ois Boy, Minister for local Self-Government, opposed tho 
motion ou the ground that nomination could not be done away with. He said that 
by nomination Government provide the boards with men who may be oapab o of 
becoming officer of a board in case none of the elected members ™ ca P ale t ? 
willimr to serve as such. Nominated members also looked aftei tho interests of tne 
Government in municipalities. This was a point often lost sight of by many cuties. 

Education Reform in Assam 

Utfo DECEMBER The Assembly passed to-day a resolution appointing a com¬ 
mittee to readjust the curriculum of primary and secondary education in Assam up 

The resolution which * was moved by Mr. Bkuban Chandra was amended 

in two important aspects by Maulavi Munawar Ah and by Sir Mohammed &aad* 

U %Ms Assembly” stated the resolution, “recommends to tho Government Of Assam 
that as the present curriculum of education of this province uttei (y tails ^ U i°u^ 
of tho growing changes and need of society a committee be formed to foimulate the 
principles in outline for readjustment of the curriculum accordingly for primary an 
secondary education up“to Class 8 /* 

Excise Duty on Petrol 

13th. DECEMBERA resolution urging that the Assam Government should 
move the Government of India to grant to Assam the entire proceeds from excise 
duty ou the petrol and kerosino produced in the Province, was unanimously carried 

]'t°wafcontended in the course of tho debate that the royalties on crude oil to 
the value of Rs. 5 lakhs were retained by Assam but the proceeds from 
duty to the value of about R.s. 1 and a half crores were realised by the India 
Government. Siuce Bengal got 62 aud a half per cent of the jute duty 
should get at least the same percentage of the excise duty levied on petiol and 

]itr Tn°e a Rov J. J. M. Nichols Ray , Minister for Local Self-Government withdrew 
his Assam Local Boards (Postponement of Elections) Bill, 1937, as tho Congress 
Party was opposed to it. 




37 ] SYLHET TOWN TENANCY BILL 

Qopiriath Bar dotty the Leader of the Congress Group, said the 
tfd aot consider the supplementary demand made by the Premier when he 
placed before the House a statement of necessary expenditure for the Com¬ 
missioners’ establishment during tho months of September, October, November 
and December. 

High Court for Assam 

Mr. Naha Kumar Dutta next moved a resolution recommending that immediate 
stops be taken for the establishment of a High Court in Assam. He said that this 
question had been pressed for the last seven years. Provincial Autonomy could 
not bo complete without judicial autonomy. Tho dual control at present exercised 
over the judiciary in Assam was harmful in many respects. 

The resolution was under discussion when tho House adjourned. 

Members’ Salary Bill 

14tf*. DECEMBER The Assembly rejected to-day by 47 to 36 votes the 
motion moved by Hon. Mauivi Say id Sir Muhammad ^a ad nil a. Premier, that tho 
amendments made by the Council to the Assam Legislative Chambers (Members’ 
Emoluments) Bill 1937 bo taken into consideration. 

The European Group, Rai Bahadur Promode C handra Dutta and a few others 
including the Premier, remained neutral. The Congress Group voted in favour of 
the motion, The Mohammedan Group, three Ministers and the United Peoples' 
Party voted against the motion, The Bill would now go to the Upper House again. 

' According to tho original Bill, the members of both Houses were given a 
salary of Rs, 100 a month each but the Upper House reduced tho salary to 
one rupee a year. 

Removal of Female Ineligibility Bill 

16th. DECEMBER The Assemby passed to-day the first reading of the 
Assam Municipal (Removal of Female Ineligibility) Amendment Bill, 1937 which 
was introduced by Miss Mavis Dunn , the only woman member of tho Assembly. 
The Bill removes the disability of women from becoming members of municipal 
boards. It was originally introduced in the Upper House by Rai Sahib Bern 
Chandra Dull and passed by that Houce in its last session. 

The Sylhet Town Tenancy Bill 

The House then took up the consideration of Mr. Karima Sindhu Roy's 
Sylhet Town Tenancy Bill 1937, as it emerged from the select committee. 

The Bill aims at framing, amending and consolidating the law regulating the 
relations between landlord and tenant within the muaioipal limits of the town of 

Sylhet The following clauses, among others, as amended by tho House, were 

passed to-day. 

Clause 7, which is the most important clause in the Bill and which was first 
taken up, was passed as follows: Notwithstanding any contract to Jbo contrary, 
every person who shall have held land as a tenant continuously fdr a period of 
ton years wholly before or wholly after or partly before and partly after the 
commencement of this Act shall be deemed at the expiration of that period to 
have acquired a permanent heritable and transferable right of use and occupation 
in that laud, subject to the payment of rent to tho landlord provided that nothing 

in this section shall apply to leases of land for manufacturing or industrial 

purposes entered into after the passing of this Act. 

This clause originally provided for 12 years for the creation of occupancy 
right but an amendment* moved by Mauivi Abdur Rahman suggesting ten years 
was carried by 44 to 25 votes. The House then adjourned. 

Demand For Commissioners’ Establishment 

i 7th . DECEMBER : —Tho Assembly debated to-day whether a supplementary 
demand on an item already refused by the House was in order when Sir Muhammad 
Saadullah , the Premier, moved a supplementary demand of Rs. 25,300 for the Com¬ 
missioners’ establishments for the four months from September to December 1937. 

Rai Bahadur Promode Dutt opening the disoussion said that the supplementary 
demand was out of order and could not come under seotion 81 of the Government of 
India Act. He pointed out that since the House had specifically sanctioned the ex¬ 
penditure only up to August 30 in the last budget session and had specifically made 
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/ the office of the Commissioners the establishments could not continue beyom 
!. He admitted that under the Civil Service Regulations the staff might, 
demand three months’ salary in lieu of notice but that relief had to be given by the 
Government in a way other thau by a supplementary demand. The verdict of the 
House had made it clear that the service had not to be carried beyond September 1. 
He argued that under cover of granting relief the Government were extending the 
office for four mouths. 

Mr. Oopinath Burdoloi , leader of the Congress Party, said tkat the House had re¬ 
fused to sanction the pay of the Commissioners’ staff not because they wanted to bo 
rid of the clerks’ services but because the Government had refused to take any note 
of the feelings of the House on this matter. In all parliaments of the world supple¬ 
mentary grants had to receive the assent of the sanctioning authority before expend!- 
ture~4uiuld be incurred. In the present case the Finance Minister had had more than 
enough time to secure that assent. 

The House had refused the demand on August 17. The Advocate-General had 
given his opinion on August 24 and the authenticated schedule of expenditure had 
been presented on September 1. The Finance Minister had therefore had a week to 
submit a supplementary demand. If the expenditure had been enforceable by any 
statute, or rule having the force of a statute, Ilis Excellency the Governor would 
have, by virtue of his special powers, charged it to the revenues of the province in 
the authenticated schedule. If, on tho other hand, there was no such statutory 
obligation the whole expenditure was illegal and the House had no authority to 
pass it 

Mr. Baidyanath Mukherjee hold that Rule 16 of the Assam Legislative Assembly 
Rules only permitted the bringing in of such demands as the present one before the 
last of the cays allotted for the moving of grants. 

Sir Muhammad Saadulla , replying, said that under Section 81 of the Government 
of India Act the supplementary demand was in order. The staff of tho Commis¬ 
sioners’ office had to be given at least three months’ notice and expenditure on their 
account had to be incurred over and above the expenditure sanctioned on September 
L The Assam Assembly Rules permitted the bringing in of this motion for a sup¬ 
plementary demand. In order to maintain tho dignity of tho House he had brought 
forward this motion instead of advising His Excellency the Governor to certify it. 

The Speaker reserved his ruling on the point raised and adjourned the House. 

The Speaker’s Ruling 

18th. DECEMBER Mr, Basantakumar Das , Speaker gave his ruling to-day 
on the point of order raised yesterday by Bat Bahadur P. C. Dult objecting to 
the presentation of a supplementary demand for Rs, 25,300 for the Commissioner’s 
establishments for the four months from September to December, 1037. 

This sum represents a part of the Rs. 78,446 under the sub-head Commis¬ 
sioners” which was refused by a vote of the Assembly during the last budget session 
when the Assembly was called upon to vote on the annual estimate of expenditure 
for the current year. 

Mr. Das said : “The ruling of the Chair is that a supplementary demand in 
respect of any demand to which the Assembly has refused its assent or in respect 
of tho araouut which the Assembly has previously reduced would bo in order if 
it can. be shown that it has become necessary 

“in this particular case, relying upon the 
on the assurances given by him, I find there 
that tho present supplementary demand is 
consider whether they would act upon tho 
vote for tho demand or reject it.” 

Tho Finance Minister had said that ho was always anxious to uphold the dignity 
and prestige of the House and that he had already decided to discharge the staff 
of the Commissioners’ establishment from January 1, 1938. The speaker hold, 
therefore, that ho could not dispute his sincerity and in that view ho held that a 
prima facie case for further expenditure had been in terras of Section. 81 of the 
Government of India Aot. 

The House then proceeded to discuss the demand, after which it adjourned. 



speeches of the Finance Minister and 
are sufficient grounds for mo to hold 
in order. It is now for the House to 
assurance of the Finance Minister and 


Removal of Female Ineligibility Bill (Contd.) 

20th. DECEMBER The House passed to-day the Assam Municipal (Removal 
Female Ineligibility) 


Amendment Bill, 1937. Tho measure was 


of 

introduced 
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si Mavis Dunn and vvass passed unanimously by the House. It had boon 
“ passed by the Council. 

The Syliiex Town Tenancy Bill (Cqntd.) 

The House then took up tho consideration of Mr. Karuna Sitidhu Rod's Bylhet 
Iowa Tenancy Bill, 1937. Twenty clauses were dealt with in tho discussion. 

Considerable discussion took place over Clause Id (1) Qf tho Bill which states 
that every occupancy tenant shall on ejectmeut bo entitled to be paid as compensa¬ 
tion the value of any building which may have been erected by him or by his pre¬ 
decessors in interest upto a value of Rs. 1,000. Provided the value of such a build¬ 
ing exceeds Es. 1000 the excess shall be payable only if the express cousent of the 
landlord shall have been obtained for the erection of such a building. 

Mr. Rabindra Rath Aditya moved an amendment deleting tho words w up to a 
value of Es. 1000.” lie argued that an occupancy right was the right to the free 
use of laud and if the tenant was haudicapped in this way it would prove an obstacle 
to tho creation of bettor houses iu the town of Sylhet. 

Mr. Rahim Kumar Chaudhury , the Revenue Minister, objecting to the amend¬ 
ment said that a landlady who was a poor widow might be adversely affected by 
such an amondmont. Tho amendment being put to vote was ..carried by 4# to 35 votes. 
The European Group voted against it. 

COMMISSIONEBS’ ESTABLISHMENT—SPEAKER^ RtJUNft 

2Ht. DECEMBER :—The Speaker, Mr. Basanta Kumar Das ruled that the 
Assembly could not take up to-day the supplementary statement for a supplementary 
demand for the Commissioners’ Establishments as conveyed in a message from His 
Excellency the Governpr to the House to-day. 

The message from His Excellency was made under Section 63(2) of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act for the presentation of a statement with regard to a demand for 
a supplementary graut of an additional Rs. 15,164 to defray the charges for retain¬ 
ing the Commissioners establishments from January 1, 1938 to March 3l, 1938. 

The grant originally passed by the Assembly was Rs. 18,63,254. A supplementary 
grant already voted by the Assembly was Rs. 25,3a). Tho present supplementary 
demand consists of pay for officers-Rs. 1,629 ; pay for establishment—Rs. 11,467 , 
allowances—Rs. 128 ; contingencies—Rs. 1,940. 

Rai Bahadur P, C, Butt raised a point of order asking whether a message from 
His Excellency justified cancelling the rules made by His Excellency himself. 

He said the House had been taken by surprise by this demand and pointed out 
that according to Rule 17(2) of the Assam Legislative Assembly rules made under 
Section 84(3) of the Government of India Act, 1935. tho Governor, exercising his 
individual judgment, should allot one or moro days, not earlier than three days after 
me day allotted for such a representation, for voting on the demands for supple¬ 
mentary grants or for a discussion of the estimates "of the expenditure charged or 
lor botb such voting and discussion as the case may be. He said that according 
to the above rule the supplementary demand could not be put to-day. 

Mr. G&pinath Bardoloi , leader of the Congress group, on behalf of his party, 
expressed his resentment at the presentation of this demand. He said that on the 
last occasion that the Premier had represented a supplementary demand for tho 
retention of the offices of the Commissioners up to December 31, the Premier had 
made it clear that he would uot present a further supplementary demand for the 
Commissioners offices. Mr, Bardoloi was of the opinion that His Excellency was 
acting against tho Government of India Act. He further said this was against the 
wishes of tho House and also against the powers vested in the House and 
pointed out that according to Section 52 of the Government of ludia Act, which 
defines the special responsibilities of the Governor, such a supplementary demand 
could not be presented. 

Sir Muhammad Saadulla , the Premier, said that the Ministry stood by what ho 
had said on the last occasion viz. that he would not ask for a further supplemen¬ 
tary demand for the Commissioners’ offices. He had spoken on the subject to His 
Excellency. The Spoaker held that the House could not consider the supplementary 
statement to-day and as there was not a formal motion for tho supplementary 
demand such a demand could not be considered. 

The position of the Speaker in relation to the Executive Government was the 
subject of a statement in the House to-day by Mr. B. K, Das, 
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Latement was evoked by a question asking whether the travelling allowance 
annexion with the recent visit of the speaker (Mt\ Das) to Calcutta had been 
sanctioned by the Government under the fundamental and subsidiary rules -a 
question to which the Premier replied in the negative. 

In regard to certain matters, Mr. Das said, the question arises whether the 
Speaker is a Government servant ami the Hoad of a Department. 

“I at once say that the Speaker is not a Government servant and cannot bo 
so,” Mr. Das added. He owes his position to the House which elected him ana it 
he is a servant of anybody he is the servant of this House. 

“Government servants in a province belong to the provincial executive *, the 

Speaker belongs to the provincial legislature. Government servants are civil 
servants as doscribod in Chapter 2 of Part 10 of the Government of India Act ; 
the Speaker is a free agent. . 

“Although drawing a salary from the Government the President of the old 
Council regulated his own travelling and was entitled to go anywhere where there 
was business to be transacted in connexion with his duties as President of the 

Council. His decision was not liable to be examined by anybody else. He was 

considered to be a free agent. . 

“Speakers of Assemblies are guided by those rules in the absence ot rules 
specifically made to cover such cases. The. question is whether there are any 

rules by which the Speaker is required to obtain any sanction from the Government 
for undertaking a journey beyond the province for transaction of busiuess 
connected with the legislature. * . . 

“If an obie?otiou is raised by the Audit authorities that the journey was not 

made on legitimate legislative business an inquiry would naturally be made from 
the Speaker. As to the circumstauoes under which the journey was undertaken a 
certificate from the Speaker that the journey was official is considered sufficient,. 

“As to whether the Speaker is the head of a Department I should point out 
that treatment accorded to him as the head of a Department eoulhets with the 
dignity of the House. The Head of a Department must be under the control ot 

some Minister. It is obvious that the Speaker is not so. The Legislative Assembly 
Department is an autonomous Department. Under no circumstances can the 
Speaker of a Legislative Assembly be treated as the Head of a Department under 
Ministerial control” 

The House then unanimously passed the motion of Khan Sahib Maulavi Sayidur 
Rahman urging the implementation of the amendment adopted by ^ the House 
during the last session for the remission of revenue at, a Hat rate of 1)3 per cent 

as soon as funds permitted. The House was then prorogued. 


Proceedings of the Council 

Augvst Session—Shillong—16th. to 18th. August 193) 

Nos-otTOiAX Resolutions 

The first sitting of the Assam Legislative Council was held at Shillong on the 

16 th August 1937. 

On the motion of the President , the House decided to send a condolence 
resolution to Lady Keane, expressing regret at the death .of Sir Michrol Keane. 

The House adjourned as a mark of respect to the late Governor. 

17th. AUGUST :—Five resolutions wore taken up to-day. One was carried without 
division," one was accepted with certain modifications aud the remaining dues were 

withdrawn. .. . . . . 

8i. Surat Chandra Bkattacharjee s resolution recommending for the appointment 
of a Retrenchment Committee with the object of finding some funds for nation* 
building measures was accepted by the Government, 




SALARIES BILLS PASSED 


Jvi Abdur Rahim Gkowdhury’s resolution recommendtag to the 
...jam to hold the examinations of all High and Middle Schools . 

and to commend® tho academic session with the calender year was passed without 

lilV Afo«iut Abdul Hats resolution recommending ' ho . Oo .^® 0 “ fl t of t “ e °^f t Wn 
new portfolio under the heading ‘unemployment to be i Uf chaige otme of tho 
Hon’ble Ministers was withdrawn on an assurance ;«W*J the 1 01 a hilu W net 

sssjs? % ass. *• 

,«—<«»■« feT&S 

®arjr*‘*w«x z 

The Council then adjourned. 

General Discussion of Budoei 

IBth. AUGUST:—General discussion of the Budget commenced in the Council 
to-day. Mr. Suresh Chandra Das subjected tho Budget to a searching SQrutiny and 
expressed on behalf of the House, disappointment at the way m which tho 
txS upon to deal with the financial statement of tho province 

Sssing the Budget, 4r. Das said that, but forth, — out:<>f $ P^m 
dnirt'Q <Mihv*mtion of Rs 30 lakhs and a contribution of od auu a nail pei cone 
of the juto export duty, all mainly due to Sir Otto Niemeyer’s financial adjicdrnent 
—the prosperity of the province would not have been so manifest as ft had been 
made to appear.. Mr. Das was surprised that education was practically starved. 
Where literacy was 5 per cent to spend only 6 per cent of the total revenue was 

nothing but culpable negligence, he said. p t . Aq ;,ia T ,f n f 

Mrs. Zubida Aiaur Rahman , the only lady member and Deputy I Mtildeiit ot 
the House, thanked the Finance Minister for presenting h surplus Budget. She 
asked for fair treatment for female education. She said that in the Budget, against 
Hs 80,10,191 for boys, a sum of about Ks. 84,864 had been provided for girls. o!u> 
suggested that more stipends should be given to girls to enable them to go m for 
higher training in medical uursing and midwifery. . 

Rai Sahib h Hem Chandra butt a wanted that the Outsiders living 
nermancntlv should bo allowed to be enfranchised for the fekillong backward cons- 
{ite?wy.“ Healsooriticised the Government for the delay m coming up with the 

Ml Rai Bahad sx Her ambit Prasad Barua (nominated) made a °*. ^ 

that Budget was not presented before them simultaneously with the A^sem y 
which, lie said, was directly in contravention of the provisions of the new Gousti- 

lotion and this failure on the part of the Government ^'^'SiV^h^ihoflfrht that 
as showing disrespect to the House. As regards tho Budget itself, lie thought that 
though it was not an ideal one, yet it could not be saidit was wholly nn acceptable.^ 
Mr. Mon Mohon Choudhury said that tho surplus did not reflect to the credit ot 
the Ministry and that the credit rightly belonged to the Cential Goyeinment. lit 
appealed in the name of humanity to devote more attention and money to the ^oHare 
of the masses. Referring to the plight of Sunamganj people, he said that place was 
completely isolated from the rest of the world for want of proper communication. 
j|r. Apurva Kumar Chose appealed to the Government tor a further reduction 

° f MrSSL Mohan Lahiri said that they had been ignored inithe matter of 
presentation of Budget as also the allotment of days for their business. As ngai is 
tho Budget, itself, ho referred to tho section 68 (d) of tho Government of India Act 
and said that it would have’ beou more proper, if the expenditure of the charged and 
voted items were shown separately. He criticised the Government for the mclusion 
of 5 Ministers in the Cabinet and he thought that work could be done by 3 Minis¬ 
ters. As regards the salary of Ministers ho said that they should draw a sabf 
sufficient enough to enable them to live not in luxury, but in comfoit and. in a 
docent manner aud as such ho thought that tho Congress ideal of a maximum ot Rs 
500 should bo followed. In short, the Ministry should work in a spirit of service and 
saeritiee. 


J Hon%le Saiyed Md. Sir Saadulla, replying ond % fcbatt, spoke for one 


hour. 


Ro/crring'to the objection of some of the members that they bad not beeu tI'oatea 
properly and courteously in tho matter of presentation of the Budget, he said that 

32 


|) II' the Assam Legislative council [snntd 

from the intention of Government. By way of explanation he said 
p^Pouncil was summoned 12 days later than the Assembly commenced in the 
Jlief that by that time, some bills might come oat of the Assembly to be presented 
before the Council As regards the allotment of more days for the business of the 
House, he assured that he would consider the matter. As regards the various 
suggestions made by the members in the course of their speeches, he assured the 
House that those would be carefully considered and taken note of for their guidance 
in preparation of future Budgets. As regards the objection that the Assam Com¬ 
pulsory Primary Education Act had not been given effect to as yet, he said in 
Assam Primary Education was free but to make it compulsory, he said a further 
sum of 3 orores of rupees was required which could not be found in the present 
state of finances of the Province. 

the Council was at this stage prorogued. 

October Session—Shillong—25th. fo 30th. October 1937 

Salaries Bills 

The October Session of the Council commenced at Shillong on the 25th. October 
1937, under the presidency of Rai Bahadur Monomohon Lahiri . The Speaker's 
Salary Bill, the Ministers 7 Salary Biil, the Court of Wards 7 Amendment Bill, the 
Members’ Emoluments Bill and the Members’ Removal of Disqualification Bill were 
taken up for consideration. The Members’ Removal of Disqualification Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Satyendra Mohm Lahiri contended that the Members’ Emoluments Bill was 
not in order as it provided for a salary with a retrospective effect. Rai Sahib Bern 
Chandra Datta arid Abdur Rahim Ghoudhury said that the bill was in order. 

Mr, Satyendra Mohon Lahiri tabled a resolution for bringing the civil courts at 
Shillong under the Calcutta High Court. 

Assam Local Rates Amend. Bill 

26th. OCTOBER The Council passed for consideration to-day the Assam Local 
Rates (Amendment) Bill, 1937* which provides for a reduction of the local rates 
levied m the permanently settled areas of Sylhet and Goalpara. 

Introducing the Bill, Maulvi M. Asaduddin Chaudkury said that the economic 
condition of the residents of these areas did not justify the imposition of enhanced 
local rates at the rate of two annas and eight pies. This high tax occasioned hard¬ 
ships to both landlords and tenants. If the Government would inquire into the 
number of estates sold in order to meet arears in local ratos they would find out the 
real position. 

Biological Studies 

IVlr. Sarat Chandra Bhaitacharjee moved that in view of the intention of the 
University of Calcutta to reduce the theoretical course of the Medical College by one 
year for those students who had passed in biology as an additional subject in their 
I. Sc. examination early steps should be taken to provide facilities for the study of 
biology in the Cotton and Murarichand colleges. 

Maniana Abu Nasher M. Waked, Minisier for Education, said in reply that ho 
had already asked the Director of Public Instruction to prepare a scheme on this 
subject Classes would be started as soon as funds were available. 

Other Non-Official Resolutions 

Rai Sahib Hem Chandra Dntt moved a resolution recommending the restoration 
of the 10 per cent cut in the provincial grants to the different municipalities and 
town committees, because they were in need of funds for improving sanitation 
and water supply. 

Sir Muhammad Saadulla, the Premier, gave an assurance that the cuts would be 
restored when funds were available. 

Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri’s resolution recommending that steps be taken to 
bring the British Civil Courts of Shillong under the jurisdiction of a High Court 
was accepted by the Premier with reservation. 

The Premier also accepted another resolution by the same member recommending 
Government that early steps be taken to bring the criminal oourts in the partially 
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areas in Assam-the Garo Hi Is, the 
portlett of the Khasl and Jalntta Hill drtnot* (otherthan ^ »“f> 
and cantonment) under the jurisdiction of the High Court of Calcutta. 


the RritisgT 
municipality 


Municipal AmencIment Bill 

-Two important municipal amendment Bills, tbe^ aiming at a 


gg* — ^ 

Maui ci pal 

Act with a view to enable womeh to become Municipal commissioners. 


Non~Oefioial Resolutions 
Mr. Sarat Chandra ijftaitocftarya withdrew i“ r ficf “SS to 

ttssrwsafsa n •«.w-* * «*■*■>«» ■“ *>*» * 

the Government to adopt the measure in view of financial stringency. 


zsjs 

gSn! chil population was lost, the Chief Minister opposing it. 


Assam Local Rates Amend. Bill 
nQ.i nrTORFR *_The Assam Local Ratos (Amendment) Bill of D3<V moved by 

slf 

I a-sas 

missioneis. . t>»» QaV.K Rnnr/ilhay Das So/icipciti to make tho local 

^onTrn^^d^f p| b ei l e a r i e^ U o r V 2 eramba - 

prosad Bania to make ‘he local r ^ 8 ed oa ® 0 J , C rates when the Bill was first in¬ 
troduced, also"™!” uot move any amendment, and the Local Bates Bill was passed 
without opposition. 


Salahies Bills Passed 
Council passed to-day 


rtrTORFR *_Tho Council passed to-day the Assam Speaker s Bill, the 

SSESrs m ata ss 

negativet. „ , p raS ad Barua'a amendment reducing the salary of the 

Rai Bah r a( I“L r s poo a month to one rupee a year was oarried by 

alto.tc. to IAS ” tot Stoic C®cer,. Tto Ccm.il woe pmegaed. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Nagpur—30th. & 31st. July 1937 

is, swJts.'C’s* s;sii,v- *« 

IS 1 

l’lioro ware hostile^ demonstrations (tom 1 “ / , liV j to 80ek t i iu protection of the 

Vila cleared. Thereafter quito prevailed and the House adjourned. 

a , MIV . rhn A^omhlv discussed to-dav an adjournment motion alleging that 

Kale (Congress),‘ the ouiv nominee, was elected Deputy Speaker. 

Removal Op Disqualification Bill 

The House then took into consideration Mr. M. ^.^ aree (^ f* id ^that^tho’BUI 

iiclj ouened sine die. 
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Budget Session Nagpur— 10th. to 22nd. September 1937 

Financial Staiement fob 1937-38 

The U Butof 0 \oTm" tho Assembly commenced on the 10th. September 1937. 
Finance X hu° rf' a 'hLlfo Pr0Se n' ted to tho As , sorab ^ b y Mr - D. Mehta, 
revenue bei5eBs 4 74 ^ 7 ilio . n VOnua 8l !.T las of , R*-31,000, the estimated 
lakhs 6 ° e g l{3 ‘ 474,84 ,akbs ’ and the expenditure charged to revenue Rs. 474.53 

IbeftWtf J Ji n l# u said : “Excluding the transactions of 

oanitelTiSS*itf AM? f o th K 0 «?i a V\ O i Debt > the . not result of the debt, deposit, and 
of Jast year's short wbicb 45.80 lakhs is for repayment 

by (he oemanent ^ In?/? 9 G ? VG /» meat °, f lndi *' ^his will bo covered 

by iompowy bomwbg ° akhs ra,S6d d,lrmg the year ’ the balaneo bei,, « met 

and*remi^o r nTtb P a t t S h < iti he . ’ and r0 T e ? u< ! cstimat0s aIlow for the large suspensions 
daLZ hlwiiAU hfl b ! ea f‘' aut e d in respect of the last rabi season owing to 
foi the ™ J£nft y „f ram u an . d oth ? r oalaraiti ea. Some allowance has also been made 

SZTSi .» K ' n "'"° l iB '”™ ” torev “ a “ 1 *' w 

mittee'wJnfa 'la the Government, Mr. Mehta said that a retrenchment com- 

*? £$*• Ara ? tio 0eonomy i« ‘he cost of administration, 
in Ulna I f , ^epaiatiou °f judiciary from executive, tho possibility of a reduction 
with a viow P to y m!i-?n?° f K mate S0rv ' CflS - ovei'liaul of administration and local bodies 
tion of the OoveremonV Th* 1 n°‘ 6 efflcle . at aad ,.,f a | l reform, were all under considera- 
vev of m a cr r n ; T Government was likely to undertake a commercial sur- 
wcre Hll nnlaiL,;^, 1 , d ,‘Odicato possibilities of starting new industries. Thov 
fh ®,redimtinn nf'i .og the problem of agrioultura! improvement and the proposals for 
t C 0D u° grazing dues, and irrigation rates were being examined. Tho Gov¬ 
ernment would also take up shortly the problem of water supply and oornmum'oa 

Msh “ { ” |, ” d ““ « 3 ® wtKbTg; 

He referred to the policy of prohibition and aunouaced that as tho firuf 
they ud deoKled to stop liquor sales in Bangor ktiieffid Harsfettr ^Itvfskm 
^ b ? intended to discontinue sales in Akot taluk in Berar, The Government had 
to ,u Hoduc 0 prohibition in select industrial areas and carry on tern 

l?^o^w ? 3fi a oflh%‘ h |«fh2 Tin0e - T he 30tici|lsWI ,' ,ss t0 ,ho generaf revenues 
om exci.se sou roe of Ks. oo lakhs spread over a period of vears and dnrimr fhki 

uSIlft* Tleferrh^fn^A schemes of rural development and village 

?Fl« w .*° question of immediate relief to the peasantry, ho said that 

conohideS IH pos | tion and , ac,0 P fc aI * possible ameliorative measures. He 

nSSv h , the f nfixfc y ear , would demand sacrifices from all sections of the 

community, except the poorest and hoped that none would bo found waiting. 

T>Jt\°Z e % Finance Minister had presented the Budget Mr. ft 8. Page (Unity 
1 arty).sought leave to move an adjournment motion to discuss the non-inclusion of 
ih»W} U Mm,Stry \ ,r l view ? f * he that harijan members numbered 30 hi 
U ! e r and 4 , r W’ 0lSeu ted ail influential minority. The Speaker disallowed the 

to sesfe1on! ng that th ° maUer WaS DOt Ulg0nt and COuId have l)et3Q disc ussed in tho 

Official Bills 


an ^^^[slative Assembly Committee Summons Enforcement Bill 

and another the Police Act Amendment Bill authorizing tho^ ChwerStSf 

by X°House n ° rary P ° 109 ° fficerS t0 d0aI wifch Certaia types of off « n ^s were pLed 


Salaries Bills 

- Jh 0 Premier, Dr. Khare introduced tho Bill providing for salaries and allowance 
th e^Members mem?mTi’f o > “{ ^ 0pa S V , Speaker ’ ‘ b « P a riiamentary ffiSriSrSd 

Tta •** ’» —»«* 


msr/fy 



VOTING ON BUDGET DEMANDS 


x General .Discussion of Budget 

Ki Mtl SEPTEMBER : -The Assembly devoted the wliolo day to thei general discuss 
sion of the Budget. Rao Saheb />. F. Jiajurkar , Leader of the Opposition, opening the 
debate complained that the budget did not treat the claims of Berar for revenue ex- 
.. . Kir OAtmrnmunt nf Tndin Aeh and said that lie was com- 




__„x uie rjuugwt um uui ^ , - 

Seaditure as r enjoined bv the Government of India Act, and said that lie was com- 
* - * * ~ Governor to look into the matter as one of His Excellency s 


palled to appeal to the 

Spt) Mx! TuM Rauttuan felt that the budget did not bear “the Congress stamp.’' 
Mr Maindas, a Congress Barijan member from Bilaspur, recalled the Congress elec¬ 
tion pledges regarding reduction of land revenue, and m case no relief was 
forthcoming, he and his six Harijaa colleagues would resign from the]pa:tty. 

Mr Beohar Raiendra Singh said that the Congress Ministry had little time to 
scrutinize the budget la detail, and had no doubt that the Ministry would devote 
its first attention tor improving the condition of the masses, I he Rev. G. O. 
Rogers advocated great caution regarding prohibition polioy. 

The Finance Minister, Mr. 1). K. Mehta, replying to the criticisms, appealed to 
all sections of the House to co-operate with the Ministry. Tho granting of consider¬ 
able relief to ryots would, he stated, entail exploration of fresh avenues of income. 
He assured the House that the Congress Ministry would, try to redeem their election 
pledge bv giving immediate relief to the smaller peasantry. Referring to the com¬ 
plaint of unfair treatment of Berar, Mr. Mehta asked the Opposition not to embarrass 
the Government at the outset. 


Voting on Budget Demand 

t3th SEPTEMBER :—Voting on Budget Demands commenced to-day. The first 
divisions was taken when Mr. G. S. Page (Nagpur Labour) pressed a token cut 
under “laud revenue.” It resulted in a victory for the Government, <;5 voting for 
Mr Page’s motion and 68 against it. Mr. Page sought to express the desire ot tho 
Assembly that the Government, should reduce rents of holdings by 20 per cent. 

Mr P B Gole, Revenue Minister, made the following statement regarding the 
revenue polioy of tho Cabinet: “In consultation with mv colleagues I have decided 
to give reduction In tho land revenue at a fiat rate throughout tho province In 
pursuance of the present Ministry’s policy small holdings would be given immediate 
relief We will decide what should bo treated as small holdings m each tract, and 
the flat rate to be given. The relief now given will not be withdrawn but the quos- 
tiem would be considered In alt its bearings with a view to seeing if further relief 
should or should not be given to bring about an equitable adjustment throughout 
the province.” 


14th SEPTEMBER The exoise policy of the Government was discussed at 
length in the Assembly to-day. Several cut motions on the excise grants were moved, 
but later withdrawn. Mr. Abdul Razaquo, Deputy Leader of the Independent party, 
sought elucidation of the Government's prohibition policy by means of a cut motion. 

Mr D. K. Mehta, Finance Minister, stated that it was wrong to say that tho Gov¬ 
ernment prestige in the market did not stand high. lie thought that tlreie was some 
misunderstanding with regard to the recent O. P. Loan, being undor-subsenbed. It 
was agreed when the loan was issued, that loans of all Governments should open 
and olose at the same time and that such of the loans that were under-subscribed would 
bo made good from those ovor-subsoribed, The loans were closed after two hours 
of their opening. As some of these were over-subscribed and when it was found that 
the C. P. Loan applications did not come up to Ks. 50 lakhs, a portion of the Madras 
loan was allotted to this province. He had no doubt that it would have been fully 
subscribed had the subscription list been kept open for ai longer time. 

With regard to the fears expressed by the mover that pursuance of this policy 
might lead to financial crisis, Mr. Mehta said that his Government stood for balanced 
.budgets, and fears were groundless. He also said that there was equally no founda¬ 
tion for the belief that prohibition was being adopted all at once. The policy was 
being pursued by stages and the Govoruroout hoped to make tiie province dry in 
three years. 


15th SEPTEMBER A cut motion to raise a debate over rates of court-fee, 
process fee and registration fee of moneylenders was thrown out by the House by 71 
votes to 31. A similar out motion was defeated 31 voting for and t>9 against it. 
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Y. M. Sareef, Law Minister, replying, stated that the present 
1 not responsible for tlio court on process fees now in force- 

The demand under excise and stamps wore voted, and tho grants under forests 
were under consideration when the House rose for tho day. 

I6tb, SEPTEMBER :~Tlu>. Assembly passed tho Forests and Registration demands 
to-day and the demand under the head Irrigation was under discussion when the 
House adjourned. The Finance Minister, Mr. D. K. Mehta,' who on the previous day 
had given the impression of speaking in a ‘‘bureaucratic vein" placated his party 
members by assuring that every grievance brought to his notice would be examined. 
Ho anuouuoed that the Government would undertake a commercial survey of tho 
forests. 

17th. SEPTEMBER Tho demands under irrigation and public works were voted 
by the Assembly to-day, all cut motions being withdrawn. 

Mr. Thakur Ohedilal moved a token out under genera! administration, urging that 
all Government servants who put in 25 years’ service, should be retired with a 
view to relieving; unemployment. The Premier, Dr. Khare said that, the question 
was under examination. The Congress Ministry, he said, favoured economy. 

By another cut motion Kao Saheb D. V. Raj inker urged Government to impose 
a graded salary cut in the emoluments paid to Government: servants pointing out 
that; in Madras the Congress Ministry had already imposed reductions. 

Dr. Khare expressed himself iu agreement with the principle underlying the 
motion, but said it was a mistake to say that Madras had already imposed a graded 
cut. The local Government would strongly urge the Central Government to agree 
to the imposition of such cuts. The matter was at present before the Secretary of 
State, The cut motion was withdrawn. 


18th. SEPTEMBER:—“There can be no two opinions as to the attitude Govern¬ 
ment servants should adopt iu dealing with the public and, as pointed out by the 
Governor of the United Provinces in a recent speech, that attitude should bo one 
of carrying out the orders and policy of the Government of the day loyally, and 1. 
hope that Government servants in tho C. P. and Berar will loyally carry out the 
policy of the present GovernmentT’-—This statement was made by Dr. Khare, Pre¬ 
mier, in course of a reply to a token cut brought by a Congress member when a 
demand under general administration was urnlor discussion. During discussion 
abvetal Congress members made certain allegations regarding the attitude of police 
officials at several places during tho last general elections. Proceeding Dr. Khare 
:»aid that lhere was no material at his disposal to enable him to verify tho accuracy 
Of th - exaggerated character of the allegations but if specific oomplaiuts. were 
brought to bis notice they would be inquired into. Flo added that instructions had 
been issued to Government servants that they should keep themselves strictly aloof 
from party politics and should be polite and courteous to the public. 

After discussion tho out motiou was withdrawn. The need for the abolition of 
the posts of commissioners was raised by another member. Mr, D. K. Mehta, 
Finance Minister, stated that the views of the House would bo conveyed to tho 
Secretary of State. 

2Gfch, SEPTEMBER ■Tho whole of the provincial Budget was passed to-day 
by the Assembly. The guillotine was applied when the demand under Administration 
of justice was under discussion, aud all subsequent demands, numbering 20, were 
passed without discussion. 

By another cut motion Mr. 0. J. Bharukha (Congress) urged that the Advocate- 
General should be paid Rs. 500 a mouth. On an assurance by Mr. Shareef that the 
question would be examined by him in consultation with other members of the 
Cabinet and thou submitted to the Governor for decision, the cut motion was 
withdrawn. 

Salaries Bill 

21 fit. SEPTEMBER When the Assembly met to-day the first part of the day 
was .spent in discussing the I'aymont of Salaries Bill. After fifty minutes' disenssiou 
the Bill authorising the payments of salaries to Ministers, tho Speaker, the Deputy 
Speaker, the Parliamentary Secretaries and others was passed. 



DEMAND FOR CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

Demand mu Constituent Assembly 

, 1IR , SEPTEMBER Lively debate ensued to-day when the lion*bio Dr. < B. 
Khare Prime Minister, moved the official resolution on Constituent Assembly. .The 
Prime Minister traced at length the constitutional development of the country to show 
how l the demand formulated in the resolution was a logical .sequel In a thirty 
minutes’ soeech Dr Khare made it, clear that financial, economic; and political tvolu- 
S of the country Vote inter-dependent. He said that the Congress demanded 
that the present constitution should be forthwith repealed as inadequate and insu b 
to the dignity of India. , , 

Immediately had the Prime Minister finished. Dr. Raghavendra Rao rose to 
mmolJ the motion. Ho regretted that the speech of the Prime Minister was fall i of 
inaccuracies. The Prime Minister had also omitted from thei resolution the essential 
ingredient from the Working Committee's approved draft. Whatever one might say 
about the inadequacy of the constitution, there had been great changes . m the po>i~ 
final Qituat opA s a result of these constitutional changes the gravity of poiiticaV 
ticai situation. ^ » p . Th p r j mo Ministers had now occupied the 

place 1 hitherto occupied by Governors. Proceeding, he said that the federation of the 
neoule of provinces and of Indian States was an ideal worthy of any sacnfice an 
worthv of collaboration of Indians and Britons. The Constituent Assembly pre¬ 
supposed a high degree of homogeneity and unity of purpose. Such an expenment 
hTnevei been tried in the sub-continent, possessing such a diversity of races and 
interests He asked what guarantee would there be that if the Constituent Assembly 
* i j fn aI 'idult franchise for the determination of India s future 

w»® mt « ethokl °M ho ffiaohiae p; m l 

otb? «ho w?““Sw olaWring for the Constituent Assembly on peaceful ami 

n °\1Tj [ mar (Congress) showered inveotives on Dr. Rao. He wondered how 
Dr Rao couid praise the present Government of India Act when the whole country 
condemned it Wasked them to follow the example of Ireland which had shaped 
Hr emi constitution. They were, by bringing this resolution, following in the foot.- 
f teus of the country which fought for a constitution after its liking and ultima.ely 
S ltoS o the fear of Dr. Rao of the capture of the Congress by Com- 
munists Mr Kedar declared that he had not come across a single Communist in 
fnffia who was imbued with violent ideas. They were not dangerous people as Dr. 
Rao thought them to be. To consider tiie Communist as a terrorist was nothing 
v nf imagination They never wanted Federation and ha asked Dr. Kao to 

nreach hif gos,™^ Intoii sS. Assumption of office by the Congress did not 
mean surrendel- of the national demaud. Ou the contrary, the Congress was out to 

■“feartfS*! j E» if «u» o, hi. M 

trws & 

an Enehind was an artificial one mid he was surprised to notice that one who was 
a shfrp critic of Government in those days had turned into a defender of the 

Mr \hdabrhand Choudkuri (Congress) supporting Dr. Khare’s resolution said that 
Act did not aim at giving Swaraj to India but merely 
made a provision tor the Government India. It was, therefore, idle to hope anything 
tangible from the scheme outlined therein. Only a Constituent Assembly oouldnot 
, 3 Orwvtvi<niirtt) that would satisfy the aspirations of India. The (.^oD^iess, 

SiiSk M "£53 Sto.5V S.. the AO. b„. to prevent s.lt-.o.kor. 

Mr. i an,iftan r ary l Hariian member from tbe Cabinet had roused suspi- 
abour n itrbonnes vis-a-vis the poor and illiterate 

ttue srxa trs; 

est of tbe pooi. T‘ie *? nevftr mat i e had it favoured the rich as alleged. 
Sug fj£ Bikhulal Cbandak also supported the resolution while Mr. Ghodichor Dashrath 

33 
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ipported Mr. H&rda s amendment. Mr. Agmbhoj supported the Congress 
ition. Khan Saheb Muzaffar Hussain alleged that the minorities were afraid of 
Congress because of the Congress l*p sympathy to democracy which was not 
loimd in actual practice. It was also not free from the Hindu* Sabha Influence, 
it was not proper for those who accepted office to say that their action did not 
amount to surrender of the national demand. Congressmen during thoir term of 
orijce so far had not given any proof that they were wrecking or attempting to 
wreck the new Constitution, 


-22xh1. SEPTEMBER The Assembly session, came to a close to-day after it 
taa .adopted the resolution on the Government of India Act 1935, and the 
Constitueiit Assembly demand. The first part of the resolution communicating to 
y® Gvy^rnmettt of India thp emphatical opinion of tho Assembly that the Act 
should bo replaced at the earliest possible date by a constitution in consonance with 
me aspirations of tho people of India was unanimously adopted, while the latter 


^ • ex P r P as ®d in the resolutions of the Indian National Congress” and 


that assumption of office by the Ministers should by no means be understood as a 
surrender of the National Demand for a Constitution * to be shaped by representa¬ 
tives of the people of rudia duly summoned to a Constituent Assembly convened 
for the purpose” was adopted without a division. 

The three amendments to the resolution were lost by an overwhelming majority 
of votes. The House then adjourned sine die. 


Winter Session—Nagpur—7th to 16th December 1937 


The Prohibition Bill 

,, -Reference of tho Central Provinces and Berar Prohibition Bill to a Select 

committee and a “victory” for tho Opposition in the debate on the Berar Land 

Revenue Amendment Bill marked the first day’s proceedings of tho Assembly’s 
winter session which began on the 7th. December. 

Moving that the Prohibition Bill he referred to a select committee Mr P. B Qole 
Minister for Excise claimed that the measure had public support to an extent never 
before extended to any other. Replying to those who doubted the wisdom of prohibition, 
the Munster said that illicit distillation had thrived in the past because of the 
pubtic s apathy but here, as elsewhere in India, there was groat social, religious and 
traditional disapproval of the drink habit and this sentiment against liquor could be 
marshalled through systematic propaganda. Government proposed to appoint a number 
cl anti-drink committees in selected areas in addition to a provincial committee,. 

As regards the financial aspect of the problem the Minister said they must be 

prepared to face a loss. Ho asked the House to remember that the object of taxation 
was to spend the proceeds on the betterment of taxpayers. What better object 
could they spend on it than tho improvement of the living condition of the poorer 
sectmiis of the community who constituted the majority of those given to driuk? 
iiio Government were determined to suffer any loss involved and would find the 
money either by retrenchment or by devising measures of taxation that would not 
atteot the poorer classes of the community. The Minister pointed out that it would 
be unwise to be hasty in the establishment of prohibition. Thev had first to have a 
clear idea of the difficulties involved. Their decision was‘irrevokable and they 
(oxiict not nsh failure by haste, tho experience they would gain by introducing 
prohibition in the areas now selected would give them confidence for extending the 
movement in the next two or three years. 


Khandwa Ginning Tax Validity Bill 

Pandit £>. P. Misrci, Minister for Local Self-Government, moved that the Khandwa 
Ginning and .Pressing Tax Validating Bill, occasioned by the recent ruling of the 
■ , v .Wl U t,l8t tho municipal committee of Khandwa when it imposed the tax 
‘V . ha “ • nofc g0 ?? through all the necessary legal formalities, be referred to a 
select committee with instructions to report by December 15. The motion was 


Burak Land Revenue Amend. Bill 
scored a virtual victory over the Government when the Berar 


_ This Opposition - - ,.». wuv , 

Land Revenue Amendment Bill was taken up for discussion 



OFFICIAL & NON-OFFICIAL BILLS 



be referred to a select committee 
sought to expropriate the culfciva* 
on the Government lead to the 
public opinion. 

to appropriate land which is out- 


OoU had originally moved that the Rill 
opposition from Berar members that the Bill 
tor and confer wide and unwarranted powers 
Minister agreeing to circulate the Bill for eliciting 

The Bill seeks to give the Government power .. ... A , 
side the margin of profitable cultivation and has been abandoned by the cultivator, 

Messrs 6. G. Khaparde, 51. M, Huq, Pandhari Patil, Khan Bahadur Mirza 
Rahaman Beg, Rao Saheb Rajurker and others contended that the Bill would lead 
to the displacement of thousands of tenants. 4 , 

The Minister replying said that the Opposition had misinterpreted the object of 
the Bill. The Government was not keen on entering on the land. The object 
of the Bill was to see that no cultivable land lay waste. Fie would bo prepared to 
extend the period of its abandonment by a cultivator from three years to five in 
order to allay the fears of the Opposition. The House then adjourned, 

C. P. Indian Contract Act Amend. Bill 

3th: DECEMBER :-~In the Assembly to-day, the bon. Mr. Skareef.\ Minister for 
Law, introduced the G. I 1 , and Berar Fudian Contract Act Amendment Bill for em¬ 
powering civil courts to set aside ehampertqus agreements between nominal plaintiffs 
and maintainors upon such terms and conditions as the courts deem fit to impose. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill refers to the reoommendatious 
of the Civil Justice Committee which inter alia recommended that the Indian Con¬ 
tract Act; should be amended on the lines of the provision obtaining in English Law. 

In moving that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee the Minister-referred 
to the evils arising out of persons who gave encouragement to or. assisted one of 
the parties to a suit or proceeding without having any interest therein or any motive 
recognised by law as justifying their interference and pointed out that it was against 
public poiiov to encourage such litigation. 

Mr. Abdul Razaque Khan , Deputy Leader of the Opposition, strongly opposed the 
provisions of the Bill and contended that the majority of the provinces and legal 
authorities were opposed to the recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee 
being taken up piecemeal, as also this particular recommendatioa He added that 
the conditions in India differed widely from those in England and the Bill was un¬ 
warranted. He moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon. 
Mr. Razaque’s motion was thrown out without a division and the Government motion 
for roferring the Bill to a Select Committee was carried. The House then adjourned, 

Non- Official Bills 

9th. DECEMBER The Assembly devoted to-day’s entire sitting to a discussion 
on 31 non-official bills. Twenty-nine* of these were circulated for eliciting public 
opinion and one was passed into law. 

The first Bill to be introduced was that of Mr. M. Q-. Chitnavis , representing the 
C. IV South Landholders’ Constituency, seeking to prevent the slaughter of milch 
cattle, especially cows. When this Bill was introduced, some members of the 
Ministerial Party cried “no” to the question of the speaker. 

Mr. V. R , Kalappa introduced his 0. P. and Berar Payment of Salaries Amend¬ 
ment Bill, providing a house and motor allowance to the Speaker. The Bill was 
passed into law. The Speaker-s allowances will be on a par with those of Ministers. 

A number of Congress Party members tabled Bills, affecting the rights of tenants 
and malguzars and suggesting changes in the tenancy system. Others tabled Bills 
seekings to remove the social disabilities of Harijans and conferring' on them the 
right to use all public places. , ... 

Mr. Kalappa also introduced the Nagpur House Rent Bill, seeking to regulate the 
rents of houses in Nagpur. ...... 

Another interesting 13111 was that tabled 'by Syed Rouf Shah , authorising the 
Deputy Commissioners to issue permits without payment of licence fee to Shikarees 
to shoot man-eating tigers, pautners, leopards in areas infested by such animals, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the C. P. Game Act. The statement of objects and 
reasons of the Bill says that one human life is more valuable and important than 
any amount of money that might be recovered in the form of licence fees for shoot¬ 
ing. The proposed provision in the G, P. Game Bill is necessary to expedite the 
destruction of man-eaters. The House then adjourned. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

13th. DECEMBER The Assembly discussed 5 non-official resolutions demanding 
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institution of an euquiry into the causes of the communal disturbances in 
tbbulpore during the Dasara festival. 

Congress members, supporting it, urged the Government thoroughly to investi¬ 
gate the cases of the riots and to take steps in order to prevent a recurrence ip 
future but Muslim members thought that no useful purpose would be served at this 
Stage by an enquiry of the nature proposed. 

The Premier, the kon. Dr. N. B. K.hare } speaking on the motion, stated that the 
Government would accept the motion if he, along with the Minister in charge of Law 
and Order, were asked to make an enquiry iuto the disturbances. The House assent¬ 
ed to the Premier's suggestion and tho resolution was carried unopposed. The Pre¬ 
mier thanked the House for its confidence and said that communal riots should make 
every Indian hang down his head in shame. He appealed to the leaders of all com¬ 
munities to see that there was no repetition of such ugly disturbances. 

Discussion on another resolution, urging that the enhancement of revenue made 
as the result of tho last settlement in seven taluks of West Berar be reduced and 
that land revenue in these Talukas as collected at the pre-settlement rate from the 
current year, had not concluded when the House rose for tho day. The motion was 
supported by several members, Congress aud non-Congress, hailing from Berar. 

24th. DECEMBER Mrs. Durgabai Joshi was granted leave by the Assembly to¬ 
day to withdraw her resolution demanding a reduction in land revenue in seven 
taluks of Berar to the rates prevailing before the settlements of 1934. 

The Revenue Minister, replying to the debate, stated that the question of relief 
in the more highly assessed areas had been engaging the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment ever since they had taken up office. Their examination was nearing comple¬ 
tion and a decision would be reached shortly. The Minister added that he felt that 
temporary relief was necessary and that it should take the form of abatement over 
a period of years. He had not yet decided what the percentage of relief should be 
and for that*every effort would bo made to mitigate hardship and remove the souse 
of grievance. The Minister hoped that it would be realised that financial considera** 
tions were limiting factors in this as in any other matter of relief. 

C. P. and Berak Enquiry Committee Bill 

15th. DECEMBER :— u It should be the concern of everybody to see that the 
laws we make here are very good laws and that they are hundred per cent good,” 
said Mr. 0. S . Gupta , Speaker, while adjourning the House in order to facilitate full 
discussion of a Government Bill. 

The Bill in question was one of the most controversial that had ever come up be¬ 
fore the Assembly. It was described as the Central Provinces and .Berar Enquiry 
Committee Bill ‘and sought to empower the Provincial Government to appoint an 
enquiry Committee to deal, with any matter of public importance and record 
evidence from “any person or summon him to produce any document iu his 
possession, aud to ‘ tender an explanation either personally or through a legal 
practitioner.” 

When the Bill was introducoed by tho hon Dr. Khare , the Premier,, Mr. Rizvi 
(Raipur) raised objections. Firstly he contended that the Bill was ultra vires of the 
Legislature inasmuch as it sought to empower the Government to enquire into the 
conduct of persons outside its purview, such as members of the Naval Military or 
Air Forces and secondly, assuming that the House was competeut to deal with the 
measures, the previous sauction of the Governor-General had not been obtained for 
its introduction, 

Several speakers supported Mr. Rizwi’s contention and others opposed it. 

Mr. Rizvi further contended that in accordance with the Standing Orders and 
the rules of procedure, where a question arose as to whether it was competeut for 
a Provincial Legislature to legislate on the subject without the sanction of tho 
Governor-General, it was mandatory on the Speaker to refer the question to that 
authority whose sanction would have been necessary to introduce it. He, therefore, 
appealed to tho Chair to withhold loave to introduce the Bill. 

After some discussion, the Speaker gave his ruling in favour of the introduction 
of the Bill. He admitted the existence of the rule quoted by Mr. Rizwi but also 
referred to another rule which permitted the Speaker to allow such legislation to 
be introduced as, he felt, lay within the competence of tho Legislature. It was only 
when a doubt arose in the inind of the Speaker that the rule quoted by Mr, Bizwi 
came into operation. 
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C. P, ENQUIRY COMMITTEE BILL 

4rder to judge whether discussion mi the Bill was permissible, Uio Spe^ 
ed to the Statement of Objects and Reasons and. J 

of the Bill was to authorise tho setting up of an enquiry committeo to investigate 

,»l«, .b. sp-tor 

be to protect and enhance the rights of the House. and Jqf thov ohost) as they 
The authorities ooncerned could interfere with hts decision V • 

had ample powers under the Government of India Act to ^ 

only an enabling measure and contained no penal piovision. . - 

that tho House was competent to discuss the measure. . 

Dr* Kharo nest moved that the Bill be taken opinion. 

Mr. B. Q. Khaparde moved that the Bill |e moated for.«Uoiting ^SSSStioir and 
Mr* Khaparde was supported by Rao Saheb Rajurker, Leader - 

several members from the Opposition benches. ,, .. u.„ closure in 

Members of the Congress Party appealed for the apphoatiou ^ of tna eiosuro^in 

order to curtail the debate, but the Speaker refused to apply 0 ( • 
vorv important and he would not like to shut out discussion. * discussion 

the Assembly was adjourned while Mr. Khaparde s motion was 


16th. DECEMBER When the Assembly, met to-day, M.^ h ^ de a “ g W 
the Bill bo circulated for eliciting public, opinion. ^lovernmant 

Rizvi supported the motion. Mr Rizvi failed to understand why e ,,f i)c! 

should bring forward a Bill of the present nature since there was in tbitng ' 
past to show that enquiry committees appointed by Hovernmeat r omm ittoe after 
rom taking the evidence which they wanted to record fhe jttuntei 

MIE U thi^Bid contltued b no Ad 


the incident of the Jaiiianwaiia mgn auu uie u “» 1 w „. „ '‘„J, _ „ nrovTsio i 
Committee were instances in point. Further, the Bill unmade and wL might 
fox compensation to officers against whom allegations might be A 

he held to be innocent bv the Committee of Enquiry. .*» ^ - 

“ Leader of 


The hon7Dr."w.'l. Ihofe, Premier and Leader of the 1^Xii^he^atter^s w°el" 
eminent, who appointed their servants, wore more concerned a oa t[ 

fare and about maintaining their dignity. There was no need for ueivousness.ou 

par Mn Khaparr^Our nervousness comes from the Govern¬ 

ment have come hero to wreck the Oonstitation f 

Tho hon Mehta* u \Ve have not come to wreck the Government servants. 

Mr. Khaparde’s'motion for circulation was pressed to a division and was defeated 

Mr^Khapardo^next moved that the Bill be referred to the Seleot Committeo hut 

this motion was also defeated by 61 votes to 23. . nressad 

.Dr. Khare'a motion for the immediate consideration of the Bill was also pressed 

to a division and carried by 61 votes to 23. , , * 

Messrs. Khaparde, Abdul Razaqno and Rizwi next moved a number of^ amend¬ 
ments, which were all defeated. The Government opposed every amendment. 

When Mr. Khaparde’s amendment that the. power summon p^om to g,ve 
evidence or produce documents should bo vested in all members of t h ,\Gommittee an 
not onlv in tho Chairman, as provided in the Bill, was not accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment, lie exclaimed: “We have still to soe the benofits of domooracy, the ourses of 
which are already evident.” His amendment was thrown out by b. to IJ 


Rao Saheb Rajurker led the attack on clause 5 of the Bill which Mr. A. Razaque 
moved, should bo deleted. .Tho clause runs as under: “If during the^ourse^f an inquiry, 
the Committee considers it necessary to investigate the conduct of any person, the 

Committee shall give an opportunity to suoh person to take part, in the proceedings 
of the Committee either in person or through a legal practitioner. ., , 

Tho Leader of tho Opposition desoribod tho Clause as misrule by tho majority and 
• ... _ u_difficult nnrr rrt,,n Hn-a hnnnnrahlv. 


suohas would make it difficult for any man to live houourably. 

Mr. T. J. Kedar intervened, asking if there was any penal provision in the Bill 
compelling the attendance of suoh persons. . . , ... ,. 

Mr. Rajurker said that if tho Committee appointed had no power to deal with the 
offenders, then there was no justification for wasting tho public time and money by 

aPP M£ U I^ Mr. Rizvi’s amendment, excluding acts of Government 

servants purported to have been done before 1st April 1037, the date of introduction 
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icial Aufcotftay, as provided for in Section 270 of the Government of India 
__AAvere thrown out. 

?**%* °,? xt ra^ved an amendment, which, required the suspension of Standing 
uraeis by the Speaker as also the previous sanction of the Governor-General; 
h", , a ,' mefl “at notice of the Bill was first given to members on December 7, which 
, And • n,) f '^ 8 fo F tllem to get 1,10 saaotiou o f tho Governor ^General before they 
could give notice of amendments. The members of tho House had the right to move 
amendments, of which they have boon deprived on account of tho failure of tbo 
p ,’I.v'i mon ,• to WW sufficient notice to the members. He, therefore, appealed to the 
ralii Vy’"^ , 0 SI *tiog to enable members to obtain the requisite sanction. He 
the* me mb era 8pe - r t,at was llis dut J to Ptofeot the rights and privileges of 

i f^ ker 5 av ‘ ! . Bis ruling against Mr. Biavi, remarking that the House having 
tlfcotdod to proceed with the consideration of the Bill, suspension of business at this 
stage would amount to flouting its decision which he was not prepared to do. fie 
recognised the difficulty of the members but was helpless in the matter. The situa- 
1?" a ft alr V, sll0WBd the undesirability of rushing through legislation and ho 

appealed to the Government to proooBd slowly. He could not adjourn tho business 
m cause there would bo nothing, before the House for consideration since Mr. Rizvi’s 
amendments were not actually before the House, 

^ The Bill was passed into law, after the disposal of the amendments. Mr. Ktzvi 
ottered the most strenuous opposition to the motion for its passage and hoped that 
all 'in's objections C0U!>en ' > Bill, His Excellency tho Governor would consider 

Tlie House adjourned amidst dramatic scones. Just when the Speaker was an- 
the . ad i°i‘ r nment, Mr. Rizvi wanted to know the duties and privileges of 
ine Manor of the House and farther complained that some Secretaries to Government 
wi ?! SETS? 1 * 111 the c ?" r8 . 0 o£ the d0bat «s and confabulating with the Ministers. 
wi ?f 7h n' was ° nbis l0 ff> a member on the Treasury Bench said that mom- 

rr. Co,1 " reS!i Rarty- could leave the House. 

Mr. hliaparde protested against this and said that the Minister's order to liis men 
was an insult to the Chair and to the House. 

Amidst confusion, the 8peaker adjourned the House sine die. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Opening Day—Cuttack—28th. July 1937 

Election of Speaker & Dy. Speaker 

The members of the Orissa Legislative Assembly formally assembled at Cuttack on 
the 2Btb. July to elect their Speaker and Deputy Speaker. Mr. B N. Das, who had 
been nomitated by His Excellency the Governor to occupy the chair pending formal 
election of the Speaker, made a short speech welcoming the newly-elected members 
of the House. “Government of the people was being inaugurated for the ferat Jam 
to-day” said the Chairman, as he announced that Mr .Mukund Prasad Das (Congress 
Nominee) had been elected Speaker uncontested. 

Mr Nanda Kishore Das , also nominated by tire Congress Party, was thereaftei 
declared eleoted as the Deputy Speaker without contest 

After the election of the Speaker, Congress members sang the a Bademataiam 
song, all elected members in the House standing up in their seats. 

tfho excellent atmosphere whioh prevailed in the House so long was marred by a 
a small incident when it was noticed that Mr. Mansfield, Chief Secretary to the 
Orissa Government and one or two other Government officials, remained seated 

while the “Bandemataram” song was being fung. 

Pandit Qodavaris Misra immediately drew the attention of the Speaker to this 
fact and asked for his ruling as to whether it was permissible for a Government 
official t.o show this affront to the Hmise.^ . 

The Speaker promised to enquire into the matter and give his ruling after 

ascertaining the faots from the members referred to. _ ^ 

The Speaker announced that he had decided to accept Es. 400 only per mouth 

as his salary, an announcement which was greeted with cheers from all sections of 
tho House. 

Budget Session—Cuttack—30th. August to 28ib* Sept. 1937 

Financial Statement for 1937-38 

30 th AUGUST Mr. Biswanath Das , Premier, introduced to-day the Budget 
for 1937-38 The budget shows a surplus of Rs. 5,20,000, total receipts and expen¬ 
diture being Rs. 1,89,57,000 and Rs. 1,84,37,000 respectively. . 

In his opening remarks the Premier dwelt on the past sufferings of Htkal due 
to political and administrative vivisection. The National Congress was fighting for 
Swaraj and was opposed to the imposed Government of India Act. The new legis¬ 
latures however, enjoyed some measure of provincial autonomy. . 

Mr Das regretted that the Congress Ministry in Orissa lacked time to give close 
attention to the present Budget. Besides, the Orissa Budget suffered from peculiar 
difficulties. New areas had been, added to the province. Their estimates of income 
and expenditure were very rough. Madras officers serving in Orissa had the option 
to return and their pay, pension charges and travelling allowances were uncertain 
and upset the budget provision once made. . , . rk c , ., . . _ 

Proceeding, the Premier referred to the need to maintain Rs. 5 lakhs as minimum 
balance with the Reserve Bank consequent on the Niemeyer settlement and as a 
corollary of tho introduction of Provincial Autonomy. Now, after wiping out the 
interest charges on the two protective canal systems in Orissa amounting to Rs. 1U 
to IX lakhs, the Central Government were giving a recurring grant of Rs 40 lakhs 
annually towards the normal expenditure. Iu tho current year Orissa had obtained 
Rs 47 lakhs. The revised budget for 1936-37 revealed a closing balance, of Rs. 3 .oj 
lakhs, which was really made up of Central Government grants for specific purposes. 
If the provincial revenues alone were considered, it was a deficit of Rs. 04 lakhs. 

Excluding special grants, the Budget made no room for new schemes. Mi. Das, 
therefore appealed to officials to accept a similar pay. The revenue was likely to 
fall owing to the recent unprecedented floods. The grant of hs. 40 lakhs as sub¬ 
vention from the Central Government was due really to the presence in the Orissa 
nrcvinco of a large undeveloped area and heavy overhead charges. The distribution 
of S between Madras, Sihar and Orissa had been unfare to the now province, 



MINISTERS’ SALARIES BILL 


nothing from the huge opening balance, 

qu Aft°er‘rofeTring to the recent floods, Mr.Das sftf-1 „ ® ri JJj£3jg '^0 develop- 1 
of excluded areas (20,000 square miles with <5 W $ ^Government. 

men t of these areas was legitimately a charge on the Umtial ti 

Rvotwari landholders in South Orissa were affected by, fall in pi ices ana a remissiuu 
of 1 and a half annas in the rupee was aunouucedasmMauras. u A 

The Oovercmeut were considering proposals to make forests i^inu - 

«&«««? i? r*ss,i“:i 
“‘^^ r bS'¥ssis a <a^ 

- srsySK snuff s& ’■riruLir“^,1»,- 

iUd OuJngMr 0 Das°sakl, 6 “it is hard to tax people wheutouni versa! or, as¬ 
sists of demauds for lightening the taxation burden. 5lh?T ?te ptfUCThi 
distribution of Woakh aud the consequent grinding poveity of Uie people, ine 
immediate relief will only to in respect of uneconomicren to and 
Mr. Das said he was uot in favour of imposing a tax on agricultural income, m 
current year. 


Ministers’ Salaries Bill 

After the presentation of Budget a lively exchange of thursts and 

. » 1 il . 1 _ ^.hl.. rKnnnnrm/l f la Q I Il'ICCfl iVfl 1TI IWr.ArS 


After the presentation or uuugen » uvwj r[i< 

was witnessed when tlio Assembly discussed the Orissa Ministers Sahuies Bill. 

The liaja oi Khallikote proposed an amendment favouring Rs. 400 tor Minis < is 
salary instead of 500 provided in the Bill. He admitted that Rs. 5G0 was not a W 
pay for Ministers, but pleaded that though tho Congress had allowed that as the 
maximum, in view of tie poverty of Orissa, Ministers here should forego Rs. 100 
accepting Ks. 400 only. 

Mr. Latifur Rah amen, ex-Minister. said something, which was mandible but. which 
provoked a Congress member to remark s “Gentlemen who are not worth anything 
otherwise have drawn Rs. 6000 as salaries in Orissa. . . .... . . 

Replying to the debate, the Raja of Khallikote said he would appea ^ th^Mmister 
to accent a smaller salary. He would not take notice ot the personal attacks made 
against P him and if the Ministers did not respond to his appeal, ho would withdraw 

the Th“ 6 Ministels remaining silent, the Raja of Khallikote withdraw his amendment. 

Earlier in tho day, Mr. Bira Sahara Hariwan raised tho question of language. 

Xho Speaker ruled that rules would shortly bo made allowing Oriya speeches 
to be made! Meanwhile such speeches would be allowed. The Speaker repeated 
members who were sufficiently able to express themselves in English to do so in con- 
son an ce with tho Government of India Act. 


Official Bills 

The following Government-Bills were next passed : Orissa General Clauses Bill, 
1937, " introduced by the Soft. Mr. Bodhtam Duboy; the Onssa Legislative Assembly 
Soeakar’s aud Dy. Speaker’s Salaries Bill, the Orissa Ministers Salaries Bill. 

'The Orissa Oflioes of Profit (Removal of Disqualification) Bill, allowed Parliamen- 
tavv Secvctartes and others to draw salaries was referred to a Select Committee 
ou y t he motion of Mr. Bichitrananda Das. The Assembly then adjourned till tho 3rd 

September. 


“Bands ' .a-Takam” in Assembly 

SEPTEMBER When the Assembly reassomhled this morning, the Speaker, 
m* Mukunda Prasad , Haa' gave a ruling on the point of order raised by Mr, 
Godavans Misra on tho 28th «3uiy iast, 
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./..ill bo rooalled that on that clav when the “Bande Matarara” was sung in 
mbly Hall, Mr. P.T. Mansfield, Chief Secretary to the Orissa Government and two 
European Secretaries did not stand up. 

The Speaker ruled that Mr. Mansfield and the other officials did not form part of the 
House. Technically they were Invisible to the Speaker. At the same time, the 
Speaker felt sure that: no insult was meant to the House or the song by the gentle¬ 
men concerned. He also quoted a ruling of the late President V*. J, Patel in the 
Central Assembly supporting the present ruling. 

Kkadd&r m Uniform 

Srimathi Lakshmi Rat next moved a resolution that khaddar be supplied for 
uniforms of Government servants and employees of local boards and municipalities. 

The Premier accepted the principle of the resolution, but objected to the inclusion 
of local boards aud municipalities on the ground that their autonomy should be 
left untouched. .. .. 

Mr. Raj Krishna Bose moved an amendment for deleting the words to which the 
Premier had taken exception. The House accepting the amendment, the resolution 
was carried unanimously. 

Orissa's Flood Problem 

The Assembly next took up non-official resolutions, two of which related To flood 
problems in Orissa, which afforded the Government au opportunity to declare their 
intention of pushing through with the recommendations of the Flood. Committee. 

Mr. Nityanando Kannungo , in the course of his speech, stated that it was a 
shame that whenever the question of solving the flood problem was raised the 
interests of owners of private embankments came up against demolition even though 
technical opinion strongly favoured demolition in the interests of the general public. 
The law also seemed to be in favour of thei embankment owners, In the near 
future he hoped to announce a comprehensive policy of the Government iu regard 
to the flood problem. Iu the meantime he would state that the Government were 
taking every step for getting over any difficulty, local or otherwise and would try: to 
push through the recommendations of the Flood Gommitteee. He accepted the two 
resolutions. The House then adjourned till the Oth. 

Non-official Bills 

6th, SEPTEMBER .—The Assembly.met to discuss non-official Bills to-day. 

Raising a point of order, Mr. Misra stated that on the second day of this session 
the Raja of Khallikoto had been allowed a right of reply to au amendment to the 
Ministers’ Salaries Bill. But on Friday Mr. Jagannathdas was refused a similar right 
on the ground that a mover of au amendment had no right of reply. Keierring to 
rules he pointed out that a mover of au amendment could be allowed to have a 
right of reply. The Speaker said he wouldr frame rules after consultation with party 
leaders and members would not have any grievance. 

The House refused leave to Mr. A/. O, Patnaik to introduce a Bill to repeal the 
Madras Stamp Amendment Act. The same member’s Agriculturists Loans (Orissa 
Amendment) Bill was however accepted by the House. . 

The Orissa Moneylenders’ Bill of Mr, Patnaik then came up for discussion. The 
Bill aims to give relief to debtors from exorbitant rates of interest. 

Mr. F. S . Rou moved for the circulation ot the Bill, ihe Rev, Mr. Evans 

(nominated), supporting the Bill stated that it was a Bill to protect poor people from 

exorbitant rates extorted by moneylenders The moneylenders were sucking tire life¬ 
blood of poor people. He felt that the House should at once refer the .Bill to a 

The Frenife*' Supported the motion for circulation for th®^ purpose of ascertaining 
the views of different parts of the province and for examining the question thorou¬ 
ghly so that the measure might be made comprehensive. 

The Assembly conducted most of its business iu Oriya. When another of Mr, 
Patnaik's Bills to amend the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Societies Act came up 

for discussion, Mr. Oodavaris Mi^fa raised a point of order stating that me LUl 

was not in the' hands of the members for seven days as required bj the^ rules. 
Consequently, he wanted the discussion to be postponed. The fepeakei agieeing« the 
House adjourned after the introduction of six more Bids, 



GENERAL DISCUSSION OF BUDGET 
General Discussion of Budget 

-The general discussion of the Budget oomraenced to-day ; 


7th- SEPTEMBER ;—ino gouuxai "'It 0 '"’’™. 7 .- V*. 

Opemug the discussion, Mr. Latifar Rahman said that the Premier had uemed 
responsibility, but the Congress was wholly responsible for the unhappy Budget 
because of their demand for assurances before accepting office. Refer nog to the 
need for the prevention of floods, Mr. Rahman stated that if the demolition of 
embankments was not possible the waters of the Mahanacti could be utilized for 
irrigation as had been done by the Sukkur Barrage even though it meant a hoa\y 
cost He urged the overhauling of the Engineering Department. Me suggested that 
the Government should take up the question of the establishment of a separate High 

Court for Orissa. , 

Srimati Sarala Devi regretted that there was no mention in tho Budget or any 
remission of rents and water rates. The Ministry, she said, should have acted 
boldly and cut down the salaries of officials and taxed tho zatniudars. She urged 
retrenchment of expenditure in the Police Department, 

Mr. Sadasiva Tripathi felt that the Budget was disappointing from the pomt of 
view of Excluded Areas. The contribution from tho Government or Ladia, he thought, 
was inadequate. Mr. Qirijabhusan Dutt referred to grievances of the Aogul people. 

Tho Congress Socialist members, Messrs. Prannatk Patnaik and Mohan Das 
severely criticised the budget as not containing any provision for poor people, 

Mr. Ckakradkar Behra, a temmt of the Raja Bahadur of Xantka, described 
certain illegal levies and oppressions of tho ryots and demanded the abolition of 
permanent settlement. Mr. Pyari Shanker Roy drew the attention of trip House 
to labour conditions in rice factories in Orissa and pleaded for the appointment of 
women welfare workers as recommended by the Labour Commission. 

Reverend Evans , nominated member, made a fighting speech urging the launching 
of a vigorous campaign against malaria, which was very widely prevalent in Orissa 
and specially drew tho attention of the administration to the deplorable health con¬ 
ditions of the Khonds. Mr. Evans fully supported the Premier s plea for increased 
help from the Centre towards the administration of tho backward areas. Ihe 
Assembly rose at 4 p. to moot again on the 9th. 

SHk SEPTEMBER General discussion of the Budget concluded to-day. -Mr. 
Biehitrananda Das , supporting the Budget, stated that the Ministry could change the 
policy but could not change the framework of tho Budget during the short space o. 
time* There were sufficient constructive ideas in the Premier’s speech. 

Mr Nityananda Kcinungo% Revenue Minister, stated that it would oosl litty 
lakhs for giving effect to the Flood Committee’s recommendations and take ten years 
to complete the works suggested by it and Government had already started examin¬ 
ation of the legal difficulties in the way of enforcing the recommendations. 

The Premier made a spirited reply to the criticism that the Miuistry was bureau¬ 
cratised”. In Bihar even though tax on laud incomes was announced, Zammaars 
came out with help to the Congress Ministry but he was sorry to find that even 
though there were no tax proposals, Zimiadars here had not come out to help the 
Ministry. Regarding the criticism that the cost of tho Police administration was 
heavy, he stated that they were cutting down as much as possible and compared 
the cost with those of other provinces to show that Orissa’s expenses were far less. 


Demand for Constituent Assembly 
10th. SEPTEMBER 'The Assembly continued discussion on the rules of the 
House for some time and later continued the debate on the Constituent Assembly 
resolution moved by Mr. Biswanath Z)a», Premier, on the 30th August. 

Mr. Lalif-iir-Rahaman , ex-Minister, moved the following amendment; Provided 
the rights and privileges of minorities should be settled by mutual consent and agree¬ 
ment in the said Constituent Assembly.” Tho mover asked the Government to accept 
the amendment and did not make a long speech. 

The Raja of Madhupur next moved an amendment, for securing more representa¬ 
tion of the propertied classes and adequate representation of minorities in the Cons¬ 
tituent Assembly, . 

The Raja Bahadur of Khalikote moved a third amendment substituting the words 
w unsatisfactory on the whole’ 1 for the words “wholly unsatisfactory”m the reso¬ 
lution. The Raja of Khalikote said that undoubtedly the present Act gave more 
powers to the people than the 1919 Act. For instance, the division of powers into 
“reserved half” and “transferred half” had beer* eqded, Safeguards existed m 
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eD^rimstaaces, He believed in neither Fascism nor revolution but ui orderly pro¬ 
gress. Thus far the constitution was fairly satisfactory but the Jade ration was not 
conceived in. India’s interests, The Congress was fully justified m fighting the 
Federation. The Government of India Act had relaxed British hold on the provin¬ 
ces but tightened the grip at the Centre. The Raja asked the House to accept his 
amendment which was highly reasonable. 

After other speeches, Mr. M. G* Patnaik , supporting the Raja of Khallikote, 
pointed out that the Congress in accepting office had shown that the reforms were 
not wholly unsatisfactory. The capacity to defend _ the country was essential tor 
independence, which was otherwise meaningless. China's plight must be warning to 

Indian political dreamers. . , . , , ... A 

At this stage, as it was past four and many members wished to speak on the 
motion to-day, tho House adjourned. 


Voting on Budget Demands 

13th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly took up voting on demands for'grants to-dav. 
Mr. M. G, Patnaik moved a out motion on the’management of Government estates and 
wanted the replacement of sarbar'akwrs (revenue collectors) by village officers, which 
was the system prevailing in south Orissa. On an assurance given by Mr. Nlfcya- 
nanda Kanungo (Revenue Minister) that the system would be inquired into* Mr, 
Patnaik did not press his out motion. 


14th. SEPTEMBER 


for land revenue to raise uio queawuu ui 
assessment of land aud the “-apathy of the Government” towards improving the fer- 

t,lll &r° f N?tyananda Kanuogo, (Revenue Minister) replying to the debate, said that it 
was wrong to isuppose that t.he Government was afraid to launch on a scheme of 
resettlement for fear that tho land revenue of tho Government would be rodnood. 
He assured that ’.all possible steps would be taken to ensure a uniform system of 
laud revenue. Regarding ryots' indebtedness ho said, that tho question had become 
very acute and some avenues must be fouud out to give relief to the tenants. 

Tho mover withdrew his motion. . „ . 

Replying to another cut motion urging the necessity of granting immediate sus¬ 
pension of the recovery of rent in the flood affected areas, Mr. N. lvanungo observed 
that the Government have already indicated the measures they proposed to take 
for the permanent solution of tho flood problem. 


•Mr.Divakar Patnaik moved a cut motion to-day, on the domand 
the Question of “inequitable, uneconomic and unoodified” 


I5th SEPTEMBER Mr. BodhramDubey moved today tho domand under excise 
of Rs. 1 and a half lakhs. Pour Congress cut motions regarding prohibition were 
withdrawn with the leave of the House. Mr. Jagannath Das (Congress), next moved a 
motion advocating preparation* of j gur from date and palmyra juice. Iho Munster 
promised to explore the possibilities of preparation of gur. Messrs. M. <K latnaiK 
and Latif-ur-Rahaman accused the Congress of breaking its pledges. 

Mr Biswanath Das, Premier, replying to the debate, said prohibition would cer¬ 
tainly be enforced according to their pledges. But it was impossible to give any 
definite date. The Premier accepted the cut motion and promised to examine methods 
of preparation of gur from date and palmyra juice. ,,,,,,, ,, , 

Mr Bodhram Duboy moved the full demand of Rs. 6 aud half lakhs odd under 
provincial excise. The House granted tho demand The only out motion under 
stamps was withdrawn and the Premier’s demand for Rs. 37,000 odd under that head 

was passed without discussion. ^ 0 A _ 

“-*■■■ ’ 1 ■ " — t# “ Bodhram Dubey wanted Rs. 3,30,000 dur- 


JUIWVV. If IbUVMV vn.MW — , 

Moving the domand under forests, Mr. 
ing the current year. 

Moving a cut motion, Mr. Sadasiv 
illegal levies in Jeypore Samasthanara. 


Tripathy alleged the existence of various 

__ _ Replying, the Minister promised that all 

I legal exactions would be stopped. He also admitted that the forest rules needed 
hange giving more rights to tenants. Mr. Tripathy withdrew the motion. 

Moving next another cut motion, Mr. Nandakishore Das, Deputy Speaker, com- 
,-lamod that the Forest Department was a losing concern in Orissa. 1 ho Department 
ws now a dra* on other departments and must be made remunerative immediately* 
Mr. Bodhram Dubey, replied that the Government wore considering tho question 
f making the department paying. Mr. N. K. Das withdrew his motion. 



U. '37} VOTING ON BUDGET DEMANDS 

^Dibakar Patnaik, moving next a cut motion, wanted the removal of the boun^ 
dafy of reserve forests to ono mile from the villages and the introduction of the 
forest panehayats system. The Premier assured the House that the matter was betng 
considered. The motion was withdrawn. , ... 

The last motion under the head of forests was moved by Mr. Jodavaris mAra 
who asked for an inquiry commlttm into the administration of forests m the Gov¬ 
ernment estate at Khurda for remedying popular grievances. 

The Government had not replied when the House rose tor the day. 

16tb. SEPTEMBER The Assembly passed the demands under the head* 
Stamps, Forests and Excise to-day. Through a cut motion the Government were asked 
to keep down expenditure on forests and also to increase the revenue yield from 
forests. 

17th. SEPTEMBERThe Assembly resumed discussion to-day on a out motion 
on the irrigation demand. Representatives of all parties spoke in favour of the cut 

motion. It was pointed out that the canal system was costly and that, it was doing 

more harm thau good. , - . 

Mr, Nityananda Kanungo , Revenue Minister, replying to the criticism said : “The 
Government realize the gravity and urgency of the flood problem and are deter¬ 
mined to go ahead with the work of investigation and are considering the projects 
and recommendations of the Flood Committee. But each project is so inter-related 
to others, that we dare not take steps in a hurry. But in the back-ground of all 
these, looms Tavge the very grim fact of finance. We are prepared to forego any 
necessity of a civilised people in order to tackle this problem on whioh depends the 
very existence. Proceeding, the Minister admitted that the canals were not pro¬ 
ductive. He appealed to the members and the public to create a strong public 
opinion in favour of the recommendations of the Flood Committee. The mover 
withdrew his motion. 

18th, SEPTEMBERThe first division was pressed by the Opposition iu the 
Assembly to-day ou a cut motion on grants for general administration. It resulted in 
a victory for the Government, 13 voting in favour of the motion and 3 % against it. 

Replying to another cut motion Mr. Biswanath Das , Premier stated that it would 
not be in the interests of the pub ic to move courts of sub-magistrates to villages, 
as it would mean difficulty in obtaining lawyers. The Ministry was contemplating 
the establishment of village courts for dealing with petty offences, 

20th. SEPTEMBER-Mr. Qirija Bkitsan Dutt moved a cut motion in the 
general administration demand. He complained against the prevalence of telh i 
(supply of food) to officials in the “partially excluded” aims at nominal prices. The 
Premier, replying, said that the Government did not approve any supplies being 
received by officials without payments according to the market rate. He said that 
no amount of rules and regulations would be effective unless officials and non-officials 
joined together in creating public opinion against bethis. Ho suggested that meet¬ 
ings of tenants and hill tribes should be convened and the people informed of their 
rights and asked to communicate their grievances which would be considered by 
the Government. The cut motion was withdrawn and tho administration grant 
passed. 

21*t. SEPTEMBER ’.—Replying to a cut motion under head ''Administration of 
Justice” to discuss the necessity of changing the personnel of the Advocate-General 
for Orissa with the change of Government, the Hon’ble Mr. Biswanath Das , Chief 
Minister stated that the Advocate-General should be a person on whom tho Govern¬ 
ment might rely for interpretation of tho Acts iu their favour. Interim Ministers, 
the Chief Minister said, established a precedent by appointing a man of their own 
party ami the present ministry were also aware of tho feelings esnprossed in the 
House for appointing an Advocate-General from their own party. He assured that 
he would convey the matter to the Cabinet which would do all it could iu tho 
matter. , _ 

The mover thereupon withdrew his motion. The grant for Its. 5,14,072 under 
head "Justice’ 7 was then passed. 
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22nd. SEPTEMBERThe Assembly passed to-day the resolution demanding 
Constituent Assembly, the Premier accepting the amendment of Mr. Latifar Rakaman' 
for separate electorate (for Constituent Assembly).. 

The Assembly rejected Raja Bahadur of Khallikote'z amendments to declare the 
the Act on the whole unsatisfactory instead of wholly unsatisfactory and “designed 
to perpetuate subjection’' to be replaced by “will perpetuate subjection.” 

The Premier replied that the amendments would strike at the very root of the spirit 
of the resolution. He asked zemindars not to be led by the cries of socialists but 
follow the Karachi Congress resolution which defined the Congress policy regarding 
zemindary svstem and wanted them to support the resolution. 

The resolution was passed by a largo majority and the adjournment was marked 
with cries of “Gandhi-ki-jai.” 

Official Bills 

23rd. SEPTEMBERThe Assembly considered Government Bills to-day. Mr. 
Bi&wariath Das , Premier, submitted the report of the Select Committee on the Orissa 
Offices of Profit (Removal of Disqualification) Bill, The Bill is intended to enable 
members of the Assembly to hold the office of Parliamentary Secretaries, 

Opposing the Bill, Mr. M. G. Patnaik said that a poor province like Orissa did 
not need Parliamentary Secretaries. 

The Speaker replied that the present Bill was merely permissive aud did not 
make any appointments. The Bill was next taken into consideration and passed. 

Moratorium & Inam Bills 

Then Mr, B. N. Das introduced the Madras Estates Land Orissa Amendment 
Bill, 1937, commonly known as the Moratorium. Bill. The Bill protects the occupancy 
rights of fnam ryots in Ganjam and Koraput Districts prohibiting the eviction of such 
tenants and staying proceedings in ejectment suits till 1st March 1938. Full legisla¬ 
tive protection to Inam tenants will be givon before that date by the main Bill. 

Mr. N. Kanutigo, Minister, moved an amendment for extending the protection to 
Inam tenants in rent suits before revenue courts also and giving them the option to 
transfer such suits from civil courts to revenue courts. 

Mr. B, N . Das accepted the amendment and the Bill was next passed. 

Mr. B, N. Das then moved the Madras Estates Land Orissa Amendment Bill, 
1937, commonly known as the Inam Bill, extending rights to the Inam tenants from 
the Madras area in Orissa Province which wero lost by separation from Madras. 
The Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

The next Dili introduced was the Madras Estates Land Orissa Amendment Bill, 
1937, obliging Zaminders to give up collecting half the gross produce as rent aud 
making it imperative that revenue officers settling the rent in proprietory areas 
should have regard to the rates of rent prevailing in the neighbouring ryotwari area. 

The Raja Bahadur of Khallikoie opposed the Bill. The Bill, he said, oneroacbed 
on the rights of permanently settled areas and was therefore ultra viros. Half the 
gross produce was fixed as the rent in the Zaraindari areas as a result of long and 
impartial inquiries by the Government. But the settlement in ryotwari tracts was 
only by executive rules. Landholders, he said, were prepared to make all reasonable 
changes, but the present Bill was expropriatory. Be was willing to have an Inquiry 
Committee as in Madras. The Bill prepared by Mr. M. C4. Patnaik providing for 
reduction of rents according to fall in prices was much more reasonable. 

Introduction of the Bill, however, was allowed by the House, 

The Capital of Orissa 

24th. SEPTEMBER The public galleries were over-crowded this morning, 
when the Assembly took up consideration of the question of Orissa’s capital. 

The Speaker announced that the main resolution and the amendments will be 
moved successively and discussion will proceed on all at the same time. The 
Speaker also limited the time for speeches of movers of the resolution and the 
amendments to 15 minutes and of others to 10 minutes. 

Mr. Biswanath Das , the Premier moved that the question of the selection of a 
site, for the construction of a capital for the Orissa province bo taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. Bichitrananda Das moved an amendment recommending to the Government 
to take immediate steps for the iooation of the said capital at Cuttack. In the 
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6t kis speech, Mr. Blchtfcrananda Das said Cuttack was the historical a: 
fai capital of the province. The controversy over it . had been raised by the 
officials throwing an apple of discord among the public. The officials disliked 
centres of national life ancl preferred to build new cities for luxurious living. 

Mr . Pyari Shanker Roy then moved an amendment recommending Cuttack as 
capital, with provision for expansion towards Chowdwar. Mr. Roy disliked spending 
more money on capital construction than was granted by the Government of India. 

Mr. Qirija Bhutan Dutta then moved an amendment favouring Cuttack with 
Chowdwar as capital of the Province. Mr, Godavaris Miara’a amendment asking for 
examination of a less costly place between Cuttack and Puri was lost. 

The Raja of Khallikote’s amendment- for asking the Lain Committee to report ou 
all the available sites including Rangailunda was lost. A division was demanded and 
the result showed that 37 were against, 5 for and 6 remained neutral. Two 
other emendments were lost 

Messrs. Pyari Shankar Roy and Bichitrananda Vats withdrew their amendments. 

The only amendment remaining was the one moved by Mr. Qirija Bhusan Dutt 
favouring Cuttack and Ohoudwar. It was carried without opposition. 

The Speaker then put the main motion as amended to vote and it was carried. 

25 th. SEPTEMBERThe Madras Estates Land Act (Orissa Amendment) Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee by the Assembly to-day, a motion for cir¬ 
culation being rejected. The Bill aims at extending the principles ryotwdri revenue 
settlement to proprietory estates. 

Mr. Nityanand Kanungo , Minister of Revenue, introduced the Orissa Tenancy Act 
Amendment Bill regarding the right of free transfer of occupancy holdings, the right 
of cutting trees and the penalizing of illegal exactions. A motion for circualtiou was 
lost and the Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

Supplementary Demands 

27th. SEPTEMBER 'The Assembly agreed to the demand for Rs. 2000 under head 
"forest” for appointing a committee for the investigation of defects in the adminis¬ 
tration. Another supplementary grant under head “education” was moved, which was 
required for the appointment of a committee for investigating the two different systems 
of. education prevailing In the province. 

The Assembly assented to all supplementary demands, including the sum for 
giving effect to the provincial marketing scheme to which there was a grant from the 
Centre. Another grant was intended for the committee for investigating the co-opera¬ 
tive movement and another for advising the Government regarding the flood 
Committee’s recommendations. Ks. 15.000 was assented to for the llood relief. 

Members* Salaries and Allowances Bill, fixing Rs. 75 monthly and an allowance 
of Rs. 2-8 daily during the session plus double third class, was referred to a Select 
Committee. Replying to a cut motion the Premier estimated that it would save the 
Government about 33-1-3 per cent over the present rates cf daily allowances. 

Non+Official Resol utions 

28th. SEPTEMBER:—Tlie Assembly continued to-day discussion on the Orissa 
Tenancy Act Amendment Bill 1937. of Mr. AL G. Patna ik and rejected the proposal 
for referring it to a Select Committee. 

The next two measures, concerning the Puri Jagannath Temple moved by Messrs 
A/,. G . Patnaik and Jagannath Misra> were sent for circulation for eliciting public 
opinion before 1st January 1938. 

The House next referred to a Select Committee Mr. M. G. Patnaik's Madras 
Estates I,and Orissa Second Amendment Bill. Mr. Patnaik then withdrew the Mora¬ 
torium Bill and the Itiain Bill. 

Mr, At. G, Patnaik introduced the Orissa Hindu Religious Endowments Bill, 
which the House sent for circulation. Mr. Godavaris Alisra also introduced a Bill on 
the same subject 

Mr. Jagannath Das introduced the Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Orissa Amend¬ 
ment Bill, The Bill sought to repeal cortatn emergency measures in force in Orissa. 

The Premier agreed with the need for removal of the emergency powers now 
vested with the Executive and accepted the Bill- The Bill was promptly considered 
and passed and the House was prorogued . 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget Seeaioa—Karachi —3rd. August to 1st, Sept. 1937 

Financial Statement for 1937-38 

The second session of the Sind Legislative Assembly opened at Karachi on the 
3rd. August 1937 under the presidency of Mr. Bhoj Singh when the Premier and 
Finance Minister, Sir Gkulam Bissain Ridayatullah introduced fcho budget pro¬ 
posals for 1937-38. Dealing with the main items, the Premier pointed out that they 
hud budgetted for revenue receipts of Rs. 347,50,003 and revenue expenditure of 
Rs. 3,47.01,030 leaving a small reveuue surplus $of Rs, 49,00 0. Mass education was 
their goal, said the Premier, and towards this they intended to advance as fast as 
they could. They had provided for the restoration of full grants to the local 
authorities for primary education for improving mulla schools and for grants to 
secondary schools. Additional provisions have been mido for the extension of medical 
relief and grants to hospitals and dispensaries. A scheme has been drawn up for 
assisting and .establishing small industries. 

Referring to the insistent demand from the House for an increased expenditure 
on nation-building schemes, the Premier urged the members to consider fairly the 
revision of land revenue assessments. The Government had not lost sight of the 
need for securing the utmost economy in expenditure. Concluding, Sir Oluilam 
declared that their scope for the levy of new taxes being very limited, the Govern¬ 
ment had decided to proceed slowly in the irnttar. The House then adjourned 

General Discussion of Budget 

4th. AUGUST The general discussion of the Budget commenced to-day. 

In the course of discussions Mr. J(wished Mehta held that there was scope for 
increasing the revenue by 20 per cent from certain departments, for vvhioh ho sug¬ 
gested a conference of the treads of all the departments. 

Mr. <2. H . Raschen urged the scrutiny of the existing system of higher educa¬ 
tion, holding that they must cry a halt to turning out more and more educated 
youths if there were no room for affording them adequate employment. 

The Congressmen opposed the repayment of the Barrage debt and emphasised tho 
need for improving communications all over the Province. 

5th. AUGUST Mr. Beehar , Labourite, urged the Government to undertake an 
industrial survey of the province and encourage small industries. 

Miss Jet hi Sipakimalani (Congress) next made a stirring speech. “Why tax the poor 
people and not the rich V Why don’t you tax yourself also,” asked Miss Jethi, referr¬ 
ing to the speech made by a member from the Treasury Benches. Miss Jethi repudi¬ 
ated the statement: made by a member of the Treasury Benches that industries and 
factories, if opened by the Government, would send the poor private enterprises 
home. “Where will they go?” she asked. Miss Jethi regretted that no provisions 
had been made in the budget for female education and maternity homes. She 
added that much saving could bo made by reducing high salaries and allowances. 
Concluding, she urged that prisoners should be taught art and industry, so that, 
when they came out of tho prisons, they might have an occupation. 

Various other members of tho Opposition, including Prof\ Q-ha whyam, the Cougross 
Party Leader, made speeches on tho budget, urging the abolition of certain Govern¬ 
ment posts,/ and the reduction in the allowances of Government Officials and expen¬ 
diture on police and under various other heads. They also suggested more money 
being spent on the education and health of the masses and the nationalisation of 
kdaddar. 

Tho discussion came to a close after the three Ministers had delivered their 
speeches. The Chief Minister observed that the Government had removed the ban on 
newspapers and enquiries were being made to restore the Press securities. Police 
was necessary. But if alleged police tyrannies wore reported they would bo investi¬ 
gated,, Without the police there would bo no protection and no nationalisation. 
Mom money was being spent on irrigation, because without irrigation there could 
be no nationalisation. 
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THE BIND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Speeches in Vernacular 


t* 



-6th. AUGUST In the Assembly this evening, over a point of order raised by 
a European Member, Mr. G. If. Eascken regarding the language to be used in the 
House, the Speaker, Mr. B hoj singh, gave a ruling that any member who did not 
know English at all could speak Sindhi, but if he knew English well and at the same 
time could speak Sindhi it .was his duty, if he was called upon* to give the pur* 
port of his speech in English. 

The House proceeded to discuss the official Bill to establish a Famine Relief 
Fund and Irter adjourned. 


Land Assessment in Sind 


7th. AUGUST :—A Government motion was moved to-day by the Revenue Minister, 
Mir Bande Alt Khan to consider the report of the settlement officers and to make 
proposals for Land Revenue assessment rates in the Barrage areas. Two amend¬ 
ments were moved when the House adjourned till the 9th, 

9th. AUGUSTThe House continued discussion on the Government motion in 
respect of the Settlement Officer's report on land assessment in the Barrage area. 
Mr. Jamsked Mehta suggested a round table conferenoo between the .Government 
and the Zamindars so as to reach an amicable*settlement over the question in discu¬ 
ssion. Two amendments were moved but discussion had not concluded when the 
House adjourned, 

1 Utii. AUGUST:—The members, opposing the proposals to-day, pointed out the 
difficulties in the Zaraindars paying the enhanced assessment. 

The Leader of the House, replying to the debate, said that conditions after the 
construction of the Barrage had improved and the cultivation of the main crops, 
wheat and cotton, had abnormally Increased. He added, “The money I get from 
the assessment shall be spent on beneficial activities.” 

On the conclusion of the debate, the Speaker announced that he would convey 
the overwhelming sense of the House to the Government through two amendments, 
namely, those of Deioan Bahadur Hiranand Khem Singh and Khan Bahadur 
Allaha Bux , the former recommending to the Government to reject the report .^and 
the latter recommending its revision. 

Borne members demanded voting on the V abovo two amendments. The Speaker 
held that the Government had not reached auy decision, that objections from the 
public would be received till August 14 aud that the Government were not prepared 
to call for a division. He added the Government motion had placed the report before 
the House for its consideration. Hence ho could not allow the amendments to be 
voted upon. 

11th. AUGUST :—In the Assembly to-day, the Speaker, Mr. Bhoj Singh , ex¬ 
plaining why ho did not think it proper to accept a division last evening over the 
Government motion to consider the Settlement Officers’ Report on land assessment 
in the Barrage area, made a statement, pointing out that tho Government expressed 
the view that they had not yet made up their mind on the Report and that the 
matter was brought before the Assembly only for their consideration and merely; for 
eliciting their opinion, the duty of fixing the land assessment rate being entirely 
the function of tho Government under Suction 102 of the Land Revenue Code. It did 
not appear to him t.o be a question to bo determined by tho Assembly under 
Section C6 of the Government of India Act. 

Following this, the Opposition members, including Cougressites and the Bind 
United Party, entered a protest against tho procedure adoptod by the Speaker, hold¬ 
ing that under Section 66 of the Government of India Act, all questions before the 
House should be determined by a majority of votes. 


Voting, on Budget Demands 


The voting ou Budget demands commenced to-day, the first item being land revenue. 
Mr. M . II Guzdar's amendment to reduce the grant by Rs. 1,000 was discussed and 
members criticised the land revenue policy of the Government. Mr. N. A . Bechar 
hold that Sind’s potentialities were groat and urged tho introduction of tho latest 
methods of scientific farming to make the Barrage zone yield more. 

Many Speakers protested against alleged coercive measures of collecting land 
revenue and one member suggested the introduction of assessment on income-tax 
basis. The House at this stage adjourned. 
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VOTING ON BUDGET DEMANDS 


- 4 *™. AUGUST .-Khan Bahadur Allodia Bux held that the Congress formula o 
grades of taxation was inequitable and unworkable. . ,, , n . 

Other members stressed the need for the establishment of au Agricultural Colieg 
in Sind to afford agricultural training to the youth of the Province. l f . 

Mr. G. I-L Raschen (European) opposing the cut motion said that ^ ^ produotion 
and prices of wheat and cotton »\ad enormously increased m the last eighteen 
months. Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned 



Land Revenue hoad having already 
were withdrawn by the members 
of Rs. 17,57,000 under , the Land 


Mr. Bande Ali Khan , the Revenue 


13th. AUGUST 14 cut motions under the 
been withdrawn, the remaining two cut motions 
to-day, thus allowing the estimated expenditure 
Revenue head to be passed. 

Replying to the discussion on this question, «u. —i w ~ v tvt„ 

Minister, said: “The Government are anxious to adopt the new policy suggested by 
the members. We are calling a meeting of the members of this House to cons^Wo 
snbieot. We will do everything to ameliorate the condition of the people. The Kovuiuo , 
Minister concluded by announcing that the Government had decided to offer many 
concessions to the people regarding the tacoavi loans and rebate. , n „ 

Thereafter, the cut motions under Excise were taken up when out of 10 motions, 
niuo wore withdrawn and the discussion on the remaining tenth motion by 1 1 r . 
Ghanshyam , Loader of the Congress Party, was taken up. The 1 

Speaker that the cut motions were meant not to censure the Government, but 
to express opinions and ventilate grievances. 


16th. AUGUST Twenty-three members of the Assembly, including all Congress 
members and a few from Government benches, staged a walk-out this afternoon 
when an adjournment motion of Mr. G. M. Sayeed was under disoussion over 
alleged tc uuaue Influence of a Collector and two Deputy Collectors in Dadu District, m 
affairs of the District Local Board resulting in the unjust, improper and summary 
removal of its chief officer.” . , ,, , . t , ... 

The adjournment motion was talked out, after which the members who had-Wttt; 
drawn, re-outered the Assembly. In a statement as to why thoy had walked t 
.the members stated that the Speaker had said that the nature of the adjournment 
motion was such that ho was unable to accept any request for a closure. On 
one hand, the reputation of responsible public servants was at stake while on the 
other, allegations had been made against some members o! the House wl^e Jgta* 
tion was equally dear to him. The members hold that if the motion was passed to a 
division it would have been carried. Closure was refused thrice, the Speaker, accor¬ 
ding to them, giving an indication that he would allow the motion to bo talked out. 


19th. AUGUST :— u The Government cannot release Hansraj of the Punjab, at 
present confined in the Hyderabad Central Jail, because he is not a political prisoner. 
He has several convictions to his credit under the Lahore Conspiracy Case, the 
Arms Explosives Act and counterfeiting coins. Every respectable pitizen should jo 
ashamed of such a man ” With these remarks Sir Ghulam Hussain HulayatuUah, 
the Prime Minister, opened his speech on the Sind Budget which was passed to-day. 
while explaining the policy and programme of his Government. ... * 

The Prime Minister said that the Government were purchasing mostly things made 
in India. The Government had accepted the suggestion made m the House and wete 
calling an informal conference of the Members of the House to consider the various 
problems, such as the question of nominations of local bodies, joint, electorates, un¬ 
employment and economic betterment.. A Retrenchment f Committee had been 
appointed. The Government were purifying the administration. 

The Government were introducing free compulsory primary education. Bottei 
water-supply and rural uplift were also items in the programme. Regarding rural 
indebtedness, the Premier said land mortgage banks were being opened. 

As regards the depressed classes, the Premier promised that no would educate 
them. With reference to Parliamentary Secretaries, the Promier said that they were 
making them as responsible as Ministers themselves and would allow them to answer 
questions in the Assembly. The Secretaries would look into the grievances or no 
public. They would not draw* any travelling allowances. 


Speaker Warss Press 


A warning to the press not to publish any communications, letters or statements, 
even if they emerged from the Assembly members, which were likely to oust. 
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administered by the Hon. Speaker to-day, referring to 
2Tlette r reported to be from an Assembly member, appearing in an English daily, 
which rha Speakor said, conveyed insinuations of partiality against the Chair.” 


.aspersions ou the Chair, was 
Tetter reported to be 


The Speaker added ; “The Speaker must guard and maintain his reputation, which 
he cannot do if ho allows such suggestions or insinuations to pass unnoticed.’* 

The Speaker expressed surprise that a member of the House should have com¬ 
mitted a breach of privilege by commenting upon the Speaker’s conduct in the 
chair. Such aspersions had been considered in the Efouses of Parliament as a serious 
broach of privilege and had boon severely dealt with. 

It may be added that the letter referred to was in connection with the Speaker’s 
refusal to accept the closure motion for a division on the adjournment motion on 
Monday, which resulted in a walk-out of 24 members from tho Assembly. 

Grazing Fees In Sind 

24th. AUGUST Mr. Rasul Bux moved to-day that in view of the interest 
evinced by H. E. tho Viceroy in cattle improvement, the Government should abolish 
grazing fees from revenue areas and reduce by one-third the existing fees in forest 
areas, upon which the mover withdrew his resolution. 

Salaries And Allowance Of Members 

The House passed on to a discussion of the resolution urging tho fixing of salaries 
and travelling and dally allowances and other privileges of tho members on the lines 
of the Bill before the Punjab Assembly. 

26th. AUGUST:—The Assembly passed the resolution to-day, regarding the 
salaries and allowances for the members of the Assembly, on lines similar to those 
suggested by the Congress Working Committee’s resolution and differing only in 
respect of the travelling allowance clause. 

The resolution recommended to the Government to bring forward a bill in the 
Assembly, fixing the salary of each member at Rs. 75 a month with Rs. 2-8 daily 
allowance plus one and a half second class railway fare. 

30tb. AUGUST :—The Speaker disallowed to-day an adjournment motion moved 
by Mr. R . K, Sidhioa regarding tho framing and publication in the Bind Government 
gazette of the Governor’s rules for the Bind Legislative Assembly without the House 
being consulted. 

The Assembly passed to-day a resolution recommending to tlie Government to 
abolish the system of nominations to local bodies. 

The Chief Minister declared in the course of his speech on this subject that offi¬ 
cials would not be nominated in future. Only non-officials would be nominated, as 
it appeared to him that the House was opposed to tho nomination of officials. 

New Constitution Rejected 

A resolution rejecting the present constitution was movod to-day by Miss Sipahi- 
twlaniy a Congress member, who drew attention to its defects and urged tho House 
to adopt tho resolution unanimously. 

Tho Premier pointed out that so long as Hindus and Muslims did not. patch up 
their differences, intervention by a third party was inevitable. He said that the 
present constitution had some defeots but it was surely a step forward so far as the 
the provinces wore concerned. Discussion had not’ concluded when the House 
adjourned. 

31st. AUGUST :-~The Assembly passed the resolution to-day with an amendment, 
rejecting the new Constitution. In the course of two days’ discussions six amend¬ 
ments were proposed of which threo wore withdrawn and two rejected, while Mr, 
Jamshed Mehta's amendment, adding the proviso that an agreed solution of the 
minorities problem should be considered by the constituent assembly was accepted, 
and the resolution as amended was adopted without a division. The Premier under¬ 
took to forward the proceedings to the British Government through the pr oper channel. 

1st , SEPTEMBER The Assembly was prorogued this afternoon after passing an 
official bill establishing a Famine Fund with a minimum of ton lakhs of rupees. 


MINlSr^ 




N. W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembly 

( For List of Members See Vol. I Page . ) 

Budget Session — Abbottabad—' 1st to 30th. September 1937 

Financial Statement for 1937-38 

The Budget session of the N. \V. Frontier Legislative Assembly commenced at 

Abbottabad on the I.t. September. Rai Bahadur ^Txo’endituL at Its. 

of bis Budget speech, anticipated receipts at Re. Ij9.09 UkM and expona 

Si?M SKXS'ffl tSS je teg 

would receive Rs. 2.21 lakhs. » tjs 177 64 lakhs. 

Under capital debt head transactions, receipts vvere estimated at Ks rtr.Di asus, 
^disbursements at Rs. 181.67 lakhs, the former includinga ( loan of B l W lakhs 
raised in tho open market for the repayment of the Central Government loan, 
expenditure on tho Malkand Hydro-Electric scheme. f a*:,} fw u | iac | 

tajJ'23totoSSol’ i%Sm3S e °»nX,i™, posolso 

ss.rs'sr & stst*& 

canid not reasonably be expected, but it was proposed to^Minister sal that 
relief. Regarding augmentation of Provincial resouroes, the t k? annaaUv whilo 

the motor tax, which had been imposed, would bring W- i.dO lakhs a o~wt n nkments 
an entertainment tax Bill would shortly come before tho House Betaent,omnte 
had been effected under the heads, contingencies aud travelling ^lowancos, 
would yield Rs. 100,000 this yoar and double the amount m tuturo ytais. 

Ministers’ Salaries Bill Postponed 

^ i cn'OTciunyi? • Whan tha Assomblv mot to-dav ^ transact official business, 
i 00 Sig S5w!Sion'of tie Ministers’ SalaVies Bill, the following, rewhgon mpvgj 

by Kaz'i Ataullah , the Congress Party’s Deputy Leader, was allowed by 

8pft ixho As1emwTrecLmouds )U th;;t in view of the fact that a motion of want of 
confidence^inteCo"ef Ministers has been tabled and fixed discussion on 
the 3rd instant and further that 27 members oat ot 48 rose to suppoit 
of it, the official business fixed for to-day be postponed to suob date as the bpiukor, 
in consultation with tho Governor, may fix. fi . r i,, trArnmnn f w ;fk f 

Kazi Ataullah said that it would bo unfair to bind a fuhue ^^“^thMo were 
bills put by the present Government. Amendments had been tabled but tlioso wore 

P'imo Minister, said that the Government did not object -.to 
tho acceptance of the motion, but asked the Opposition whether, it the 9PHM 

accepted the amendments, they would still insist «“ ““^“Ll thn^T'fovmai 

Miuistry’s fate had practioalLy beau decided by yesterday s walk-out though.aiWW 
decision was yet to come. Be, however, did not object to tho postponement of 
business. Tho Speaker at this stage adjourned the House. 

Non-Confidence in Ministers Passed 

3rd. SEPTEMBER Dr. Khan Sahib's motiou of “no-confidence in the Couucil 
of Ministers” consisting of Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiynm, Khan ah J? 0 ^|S 

and Rai Bahadur Mehr Chaud Khaim a, was passed by J2 votes to 22. dho £1 
comprised 19 Congressmen, 4 Democrats, 2 Independents aud two who recently 
resigned from the Hindu-Sikh Nationalist Party. The 22 included the three Mmio- 

^^irllSf^Syun/tho Prime Minister, made a lengthy statement claiming credit 
for the Ministry’s achievements with their financial handicap and saying that i.s 
Ministry did not lag behind the Congress Ministries in the matter of tho removal of 
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im/on political exteruoes, etc. The result was received with 
position. The House then adjourned till the 17th. September. 

The Ministry having resigned, His Excellency tho Governor invited Dr. Khan 
Saheb, to meet him on the next day to form a Ministry. With the approval of 
Bis Excellency tho following were appointed Ministers : Dr. Khan Sahib, {Prlmo 
Minister, Lala Bhanjn Ram Gandhi , Finance Minister and Kazi Ataulla , Education 
Minister. 


Thb Congress Ministry’s Budget 

17th SEPTEMBER The Congress Ministry’s budget was presented in the 
Assembly to-day by tho Finance Minister, Mr. Bhanjaram Gandhi. Hu said that 
the Government took office on September 7, In tho short time available there 
were many chauges and they had been able to effect au elimination of one laiili 
from the contingencies from Rs. 20,000 from travelling allowances. Besides it was 
proposed to reduce the salaries and allowances of the Ministers and the Speaker 
to au ainouut consistent with the financial condition and poverty of the people. 
Tho total reduction thus effected amounted to 2,31 lakhs on tho Revenue Account, 
two and a half lakhs on tho capital account for the remaining half year. Against 
the savings on tho revenue account they had provided a remission of ouo lakh Iri 
Jand revenue and abiana, Rs. 50,000 in drinking water supply schemes, Rs. 000 in 
the increase in the number of Parliamentary Secretaries to four. The nett 
savings thus effected amounted to 8 lakhs on tho revenue account and two and a 
half iakhs on the capital account. 

After commenting on the changes in the financial position resulting from the 
introduction of provincial autonomy and analysing the financial accounts of the 
last two years, the Ministers explained the current year’s position. According to 
the estimated recast by this Government the receipts were expected to be 78.69 
iakks and tho expenditure 183.51 lakhs compared with last yoar’s revised estimates 
of receipts of 173.94 lakhs and expenditure of 180.!9 lakhs resulting in a deficit; of 
4.82 lakhs met from the opening balance 7.61 lakhs. The reduction of one lakh 
in revenue and alianst proposed is besides the .84 lakhs effected last Juno. The 
excess of 15.20 lakhs in expenditure over last years revised estimates wah due 
chiefly to the increase of tea and a quarter lakhs on civil works, the most 
important of which is the Assembly Hall ou which it is expected to spend 2.36 
lakhs. The balance of five lakhs represents the expenditure arising out of the 
introduction of provincial autonomy and separation of the Executive from the 
Judiciary. Touching the capital debt head transactions, the Minister estimated the receipts 
and disbursements at 177.64 lakhs and 179.17 lakhs, respectively, the former 
including a sixty-lakh louu raised in the open market for the repayment of tho 
Central Government's loau of 35 lakhs, the capital expenditure on tho Malakaml 
hydro-electric scheme and other civil works. 

Regarding the future policy, the Finance Minister said, a We aim at removing 
illiteracy by trying to accommodate primary classes in mosques, temples and 
dharamsalas, remove unemployment and bring about the industrial regeneration of 
the province. The Minister announced the Government’s docisiou to abolish tho 
Publicity Department and make jail administration self-supporting and fore¬ 
shadowed a reduction iu police expenditure, special pays ana allowances and an 
examination of agricultural indebtedness and the institution of a committee of 
enquiry to investigate the wastage of money in certain departments. 

As regards excise, he said, we cannot interfere at this stage as contracts have 
already been given, but we propose to restrict the import of liquor in order to 
make up for the loss of revenue in other directions.” 

Indicating fresh sources of taxation, he said : ‘"The proposal for an entertainment 
tax will shortly come up before the House and. the possibility oc forests becoming 
tho principal source of revenue will be examined.” He advised non-Governmeut 
educational institutions to refrain from employing a staff on salaries which people 
can ill afford. “Wo must cut our coat according to our cloth,” he concluded. 

,17th. SEPTEMPER:—The first division since the Congress Ministry accepted 
offices took place in the Assembly to-day when a resolution, sponsored by Rat Sahib 
Chamanlal , recommending remission of tho entire outstanding loan grunted to tho 
sufferers in the Kohat riot of .1.924 was defeated by 27 votes to 14. The Congress 
Party’s 26 votes and an Independent's vote comprised the Ministerial total of 27. 



J general discussion op budget 

than Sahib , Premier, on. a personal explanation regarding the alleged incon£ 
noy on the part of the Congress (because alt members of the Congress party 
had given notice of a similar resolution previously), said that they had now seen the 
files and come to know the actual state of the finances which at present did not 
permit wholesale remission. He said that the Government’s policy in the matter 
was one of utmost sympathy. The Government had decided to appoint a committee 
of enquiry and in deserving cases, loans would be remitted. He also announced 
that the Government had issued an immediate order to stay action against defaulters 
m Kohat. 

Dr. Khan Sahib said that members of the committee to investigate and report on 
the financial condition of the Kohat debtors would be selected from such of the 
Assembly members as would be prepared to work without any allowance whatsoever. 
The Goverament had, however, already stopped all coercive measures. 

Before taking up this resolution, the Assembly, without opposition, recommended 
tho abolition of the institution of Honorary Magistrates and Sun-Judges. 

General Discussion op Budget 

20th. SEPTEMBER :—A spirit of constructive suggestion, rather than of 
carping criticism, marked the comment on tho Congress Ministry’s budget, tho 
general discussion on which commenced in the Assembly to-day. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum , Loader of the Opposition, initiating tho debate, expressed 
the hope that out of the new vision and new ideas of that groat organisation, the 
Congress, real good would accrue to the Province. While the ex-Promier agreed 
with the main features of Congress budgetary policy—in fact, he claimed that 
thero was not much difference between the two Governments respecting the 
main expenditure—he regretted that insufficient funds had been allocated for 
education and that the Islamia College grant provided by his Government had been 
deleted. 

On this point, however, the Congress Government were supported by three 
members, Messrs. Amir Mohammad, Aoab Abdul GhaCoov Khan and Faqir Khan, 
who justified the omission of the 'grant on. the ground that Islamia College had act 
imparted the ideal form of education by which good citizens were produced. 

21st. SEPTEMBER The budget discussion was resumed to-day. More 
members spoke to-day criticising" the Government’s policy and the cut in the 
secondary oaucution grant and in tho additional grant to the Islamia College. 

Tho Education Minister and tho Finance Minister explained that the additional 
grant to tho Islamia College had boon postponed duo to lack of adequate facilities 
for agricultural classes. The Government proposed instead granting of scholarships 
to deserving students for agricultural study in Lyallpur College. 

As for secondary education, the Government felt the inadvisability of opening 
now schools in the middle of the term. Tho matter had only been postponed 
ami would bo provided for in the Budget next year. 

Th q Finance Minister promised to make the best efforts to get the subvention 
increased. Ho also said that the Government were taking the nooessary measures 
for the protection of Hindus living in Bannu and Dora Ismail Khan villages. 

Official Bills 

22nd. SEPTEMBER 'When the Assembly met to-day, tho Speaker warned 
members against raising unnecessary points of order and wanted them to confine 
tlveir remarks to the relevant side of tho questions under discussion. 

Tho Premier moved for consideration of the Removal of Disqualification Bill. 
Mr. Ziauddin moved for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee, but the motion 
was defeated. The original Bill was then passed. 

The Assembly passed the Ministers’ Salaries Bill, fixing tho salaries of Ministers 
at Es. 500 each, with a motor car allowance of Es. J50 and with no house allowance. 
Mr. Ziauddin moved an amendment for reduction of the pay to Rs. 300 but later 
withdrew it. 

Toting ok Budget Demands 

25th, SEPTEMBER Tho voting on budget demands was taken up to-day, the 
Education Minister, the Hon. Mr. Qazi Ataullah enuuciated tho Government’s polioy 
as regards Prohibition. He said that tho Frontier Government wore not going to 
deviate by a hair’s breadth from tho Congress policy on the subject. At the 
earliest moment (not this year), the Government would introduce Prohibition either 
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rtie whole Province or in a selected area but it would not be absolute. An 
exception might bo made in favour of Europeans. , . 

Dr. Ghosh (Congress) suggested the introduction of Prohibition in one district 
as a matter of trial, the cancelling of auctions next year and the imposition of 
additional taxes on foreign liquor. He said that the loss of revenue would be made 
up by the duty on horse betting and cigarettes and death duties. 

The Assembly granted the demands under the heads Excise, Stamps, Forests, 
Registration and Irrigation Works and then adjourned till the 27th, 

27th. SEPTEMBER '.—Unchallenged by the Opposition iu the matter of calling for 
divisions, the Congress budget emerged unscathed and all the demands were voted in 
full. Replying to the debate raised by a token cut under General Administration to 
invite the Government’s attention to the insecurity of life aud property prevalent 
iu the Bannu aud Dera Ismail Khan districts and to urge the adoption of adequate 
means for the protection of the inhabitants the Premier, the hon, Dr. Khan Sahib 
sympathised with the sufferers and said that it was the State’s principal duty to 
protect the subjects. M intend to tour every village iu the affected area and try 
my best to restore confidence. I realise that the bad characters among us help the 
trans-border marauders and I liavo instructed District Magistrates to seek the 
oo-operation of M. L. A’.s in their respective districts. Everything possible will 
be done to alleviate the sufferings and to restore the victims of the kidnappers 
to their homes. As regards compensation to sufferers, he said that fines when 
realised would be used for compensation but the paucity of funds did not allow the 
grant of compensation from public funds. 

Rai Bahadur hhardas , Leader of the Nationalist Party, stated that a regular 
reign ot terror existed in a corner of the big Empire and security rules had been, 
broken down. He suggested the drafting of extra police from other districts and the 
Punjab and the organisation of an efficient Intelligence Service. If all measures failod 
the Government should evacuate all the people from the danger zone and maintain 
them at the Government’s expense till security was restored, arms 
bo liberally granted and arms should be supplied free of charge to 
which should le guarded bv volunteer militia of able-bodied persons, 
cial Government were unable to extend financial aid to the sufferers, 
the Government of India should be approached. 

Non-Official Bills 

29th. SEPTEMBER Four non-official bills were introduced and referred to 
Select Committees, namely, Mr. Peerbaksh Shah's Muslim Waqf Bill, Mr. Nishtar's 
Punjab Municipal and District Boards (Frontier Province Amendment) Bills abolish¬ 
ing tho nominated element, and the Frontier Province (Repealing and Amending) 
Bill, firstly, amending Section 144 to provide that nothing shall empower any 
authority to issue an order prohibiting a procession and restraining tho movements 
of individuals and secondly repealing Section 124-A and Section 108 Or. P. 0. and 
also repealing the Indian Tress Act, the Criminal Law Amendment Act and certain 
sections of tho Frontier Crimes Regulation. 

Regarding this Bill, tho Advocate General explainod that the Provincial Legisla¬ 
ture did not get power to make any enactment repugnant to the existing Indian 
law. In the matter of criminal law and criminal procedure the Government of 
India Act contemplated a uniform policy. If the Governor-General ultimately With¬ 
held his assent the Act passed would be void. 

During the discussion, the Premier’s remarks and attitude evoked a vigorous protest 
from tho Opposition upon which the Hon. Dr. Khan Sahib expressed ‘‘apologies 
over his rude delivery.” He assured the Opposition that the Government would 
always stand by them'if there was discriminatory treatment, but they must abolish 
tho idea of being treated as a privileged class. 

30th. SEPTEMBER In the Assembly to-day, tho Finance Minister, tho hon. Lata 
Bhanjuram Gandhi said that the Government were considering the question of 
retrenchment. If the stops taken did not result in a substantial saving compatible 
with efficiency in the administration, tho appointment of a committee to consider 
retrenchment schemes would be considered. Tho Assembly then adjourned sine die . 
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The United Provinces Govt, at Work 

A Six monthly Official Review—July—December 1937 

This brochure (Joes not propose to offer more than a bare summary of the aims 
and objects of the different Acts which have been passed and of the Bills which are 
on the anvil. They are published together in order that they might speak for 
themselves. The list of resolutions might give an idea of the trend of opinion in 
the two Houses of the Legislature. Similarly, the inventory of the terras of refer¬ 
ences of some of the ex-port committees which are deliberating on important issues 
might be taken as a barometer for registering the will of the Government to do their 
duties by the people irrespective of class or creod. What the Congress has proposed, 
the Government have enacted. 

A few salient points in connexion with the principles underlying the recent 
legislation undertaken by the Government may however bo placed before the public 
for information. The Unitod Provinces Government during the last six months have 
boon specially vigilant in the observance of Civil Rights and Liberties* Their activi¬ 
ties in this 'connexion have been varied. Soon after the assumption of office., the 
new Government lifted the ban imposed under the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
upon a number of associations in Cawupore, Allahabad and in other districts of the 
province. Orders ilSegalizing a large number of societies like the Youth League, 
workers’ and Peasant’s Party, Kisaa Baugh, Hindustadi Sewa Dal of the province, 
particularly of Cawnpore and Allahabad, were withdrawn early in the day. After 
a proper scrutiny or the cases of political prisoners the Government issued orders 
for their release. A considerable number of prisoners, including those convicted in 
the Kakoxi case, were set at liberty. Police surveillance over political workers 
particularly through reporting of their speeches in public meetings and censoring 
their correspondence was discontinued. Political activity is no longer a prejudice 
against employment. The Government, however, consider in pursuance of the Con¬ 
gress Resolution that the preservation as well as the enjoyment of Civic Rights are 
only possible within the ambit of non-violence. 

with a view to ensuring the proper working of the administrative machinery on 
a national basis orders wore issued by the Government to establish relations of 
mutual trust between the Administration and the Congress Organizations and workers. 
The Provincial Congress Committee in its turn issued similar instructions to co¬ 
operate with the Administration, Thus was the atmosphere of suspicion sought to 
bo clarified and the spirit of co-operation assured. 

Freedom of the Press is recognized by the Government to be the best assurance 
of Civic Rights. Strict impartiality in the distribution of court notices, advertise^ 
moots and the like was ordered to be observed. All Heads of departments, District 
Officers and Sessions Judges received prompt notices to tha* effect. The Hon’blo 
the High Court as well as the Chief Court were also informed of the new Govern¬ 
ment policy. No discrimination against any press or newspaper in virtue of the 
political opinions of its editor or manager was to be made. Securities demanded 
under the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, excepting those occasioned 
by the preaching of aggressive, communal and class hatred were refunded. The 
black list of newspaper has also been cancelled. 

Appropriate steps were" taken to guard against the harassment and oppression of 
the weak and the poor. A special officer has been appointed for the purpose to 

eradicate bribery and corruption in the public services, and the work is being 
pursued vigorously under his care. Another more comprehensive committee has boon 
appointed under Kim war Sir Maharaj Singh’s chairmanship to inquire into the 
general question of corruption including its causes and cure. 

A further administrative measure is that honorary assistant collectors have oeased 
to work from 1st January 1938, pending an examination of the need for continuing 
the system and of reforming it, if it has to be continued. Government, hope that 
one result of the tenancy and land revouue legislation will be to reduce the occasion 
and need of litigation on rent and revenue matters very much. 
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concrete shape will be given to its 

Government issued orders enabling 
charge. They also issued orders to 


Civil Liberties were assured, the Government at once turned their attention 
to the peasants whom they consider to be their first charge. The first step taken 
was the Hon’ble Premier’s announcement in the Legislative Assembly on 2nd August 
of the Government's intention to form two committees, ono'jto consider reform of the 
Tenancy and Land Revenue law, and the other to examine proposals for relieving 
rural indebtedness. This was followed very shortly by Government instructions for 
stay of proceedings for recovery of arrears of rout previous to Raid 1344 Fash, for 
prohibiting ejectment or enhancement; for the recovery_ of debts due by farmers 
and small tenants.. To give duo validity to the stay of proceedings for old rental 
and civil debts, the Government introduced, two Acts, one , affecting the .revenue 
courts and the other tho moratorium. .The former was given effect to on 22nd 
September, while the latter came to effect from 1st January, 1938. The Civil Courts 
Stay of Proceedings Act makes .distinctions in favour of petty,proprietors.. 

Beside giving this immediate relief, the Government quickly proceeded with the 
examination of reform measures. A small export Committee examined rout and 
revenue problems, and the Committee of the Legislature on the same subjects met 
and considered reforms in detail in November and December. The latter 1 is expected 
to finish its labours shortly, after which Government will introduce necessary legisla¬ 
tion. Another expert Committee examined rural i rid edted ness and the existing Debt 
Acts very thoroughly. It is expected that a 
recommendations at an early stage. 

Meanwhile, on tho administrative side, the 
tenants to deposit their rents in tashils free of „ 

the district staff that processes for recovery of land revenue should bo used with 
discretion and forbearance, although making it plain that landlords were expected to 
pay up tho land revenue, and the district staff to soe that it was collected, < just as 
tenants are expected to pay up their current rents. 

An invidious distinction in favour of large estates as regards attachment for non¬ 
payment of land revenue was abolished, b or the damage caused by the monsoon to 
the crop, whether by flood as in some places or by insufficient rain, as iii others, 
the Government adopted liberal lines. In the past, the relief ordinarily given fop 
such damage was suspension of rents and revenue ; but the present Government 
have so' far remitted about 3 and a half lakhs of revenue, with consequent remission, 
of rents, as compared with 3 and a half lakhs of revenue suspended. Takavi has 
been liberally given whore necessary, and the amount distributed is near about. 
30 lakhs. 

The Government also gave attention to the question oi fodder and grazing in 
rural ai'eas. The Fodder 5 and Grazing Committed have prepared a fivo-yw pro¬ 
gramme of research oil the improvement of fodder-production, in waste-lands anu 
ravines and ori the relativo nutritive value of the principal grasses ana. gTeeu-lear 
fodder. This programme is under tho consideration of the Council of Agricultural 

Eeuearck ^ t g h tll0 jj oa ’i,l 0 Premier announced the Government's intention 
to r-oduce*by half the grazing rates in Government' forests.’ Orders to tho effect 
have since been issued in all cases where this was possible. The annual value m 
this concession* will be about Rs. 75,000 per annum over and above tho existing ireo 
and-concessional grazing alroady allowed. 

■ The relief measures regarding rent and revenue, agriculture and forest have bAen 
supplemented by genuine constructive efforts which tavern moorpora.ed m tho 
'Scheme Of rural development how functioning in about 800 uuai centies organl^ou 
in 48 districts and 10 divisions. Each such centre is in charge of an organizer con- 
’trolling 8 to 10 villages : so that ’ there are about 800 now organizers employed in 
this scheme. The uiiderlyitig principle of thoii* activity is to place the initiative for 
rural development in the hands of the people themselves. ^ 1 .?.. u l t i mate 
will lie on the panehayats, though the immediate responsibility for uplifts drives 
upon the rural development officers, who after training, -have are?dy s.tared vrakiug 
with missionary zeal. There is hardly any branch -of 

infused by the spirit of sacrifice) .and .self-reliance...Reports hitl^ito leceived ate 
very favorable. .In : the appointment of tho new personnel three, principles, tiz., 
the representation of the minorities, economy, And the spirit.ol sociaj service ha 


been firmly kept in view and strictly observed. 

Bide by side with the 
technique*of agriculture. 


Bide by side with the above, money has been budgeted^ for improvement in th® 
■ ■ * ■ in particular, spocial attention is 


being paid to the Supply 
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._. ^toyed seed arid it is hoped to start a number of seed stores by April oV M- 

so me cades the villagers' will have their own seed unions and iu others, 

• stores will be run by Government for supplying good seed to cultivators. Where 
possible improved implements and fertilizers will be supplied from tne seed store. 

The activities of the Fruit Development Board have boon extended while provi¬ 
sion has been made for the establishment of a Potato Research Farm and a storage 

potato crop of the province. Better types of 
the cattle. With tho establishment of the 



f odown iu the hills to improve the 
alls are being imported to improve^ 


proposed Central Animal Nutrition Research Institute 
Bareilly, the efforts of the Government iu this direction 


at Izzatnagar, a suburb of 
will receive groat impetus. 


The Government have connected agriculture with oo-oporatiou. Schemes for conso¬ 
lidation of. holdings and better milk-supply for towns are being furthered by Co¬ 
operative Societies. . 

The United Provinces Government during tho last six months have tackled two 
important industrial issues, the one relating to sugar and the other to Labour, The 
Sugar Industry of the United Provinces had grown rapidly indeed. Unhealthy 
competition among factories had brought the price of sugar to such a low level that 
during the last crushing season thb price obtained by the cultivator hardly covered 
the cost of cultivation, 

Since the two provinces of Bihar and the United Provinces together account for 
85 per cent of the production of sugar in India the Government of the ITnited 
Provinces and Bihar decided to take w concerted action. In pursuance thereof, tho 
Government of the United Provinces have introduced the United Provinces Sugar 
Factories Control Bill, to regulate the working of the factories. The Bill deals with 
the licensing of sugar factories, the regulation of the supply of sugarcane to facto¬ 
ries, the minimum price for sugar and the establishment of a Sugar Control Board 
ami Advisory Committee. The licence will bo granted subject to certain conditions 
relatiug to the sale of sugar to the membership of an organization of the industry 
recognized by the Government and the quantity of cano to be crushed by the. factory. 
These conditions arc designed to ensure normal working and at the same time pro¬ 
vide effective control over production of sugar. Membership of a central organiza¬ 
tion is insisted upon in the interests of supervision and co-ordination. As regards 
the sale of sugarcane, a cane-growor or a cane growers’ co-operative society in a 
reserved area will bo given an assurance that his or its cane will be taken by the 
factory at the minimum price fixed by the Government up to the prescribed quantity 
of cane in that area. The Bill provides that cane contractors should be licensed and 
should not be allowed to operate in certain areas and thus reduces the middleman’s 
share in the supply of cane to the factories. It further provides for the lixatioa of 
a minimum price 'for cane intended for use in a factory and tho payment of 
additional price for special varieties of cane. Distribution of seed cane of undesira- 
blo varieties has been prohibited. 

In order to check the malpractices such as under weighment, irregular payment 
of the prices of cane, and to regulate the^ supply of cano, the Government took 
special measures and appointed a Cane Commissioner and a large staff. Tho cane* 
grower is receiving tho minimum price of 5 annas in place of tne average of about 
% and, half annas he got. last year. 

Tho Bill further empowers the Government to lay down certain conditions with 
regard to the employment of labour in sugar factories which are to be fulfilled 
before the grant of licence for crushing oauo is given. In short the cultivator has 
been assured by tho Bill the sale of cane at a fixed rate, the labourer his conditions 
of work, housing and wages and the industry its development along sound lines. In 
this connextion it is relevant to note that the Government have appointed a com¬ 
mittee of experts to devise ways and means of starting the manufacture of power 
alcohol from molasses and recommend other profitable uses of tho same. 

Sugar industry, however, has not exhausted the Government’s efforts to stimulate 
the productive resources of the province. They have approved a scheme for the 
development of the Raw Hide Iudustry in the United Provinces, and if feasible, it is 
proposed to combine with this scheme the opening of fuitional classes in rural 
areas for instruction in tanning. In outline the scheme is on the one head to 
carry on intensive propaganda directed to educating the owners of cattle, Hie 
butchers, the flayers and carers in correct methods and on tho other, to explain im¬ 
proved methods of Having and curing by actual demonstration. 

The United Provinces Government have been mindful of the supreme need of 
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-Jval of domostio industries, among which the production of ghee is the _ 

ant. A private Bill known as the United Provinces Artificial Ghee Coloiiriza- 
uas been circulated for opinion. It is intended to stop the adulteration of 
industry 10 “ l0 prov * nco lias so Ion £ discouraged the indigenous ghee 

. Instructions have been issued with regard to the purchase of hand-made stationery 
ij 3 ? ^ ar as Possible. The Government have issued orders that every 
ettoit shoula be made to purchase in adequate quantities hand-made blotting paper 
band-made envelopes for the us© of officers and members of the legislature. 
At tho same time instructions have been issued that steps should be taken to im¬ 
prove the finish and quality of Indian hand-made envelopes and other stationery 
ot liana-made blotting paper by improving its absorbent quality. An instructor is 
being deputed to impart necessary training in the hand-made paper industry. 

, Government have also issued orders to the departments concerned to get 
into touch with supplies of haud-spuu and hand-woven cloth in order that suitable 
arrangements for their supply at a reasonable price may be made. Tho policy of 
the Government regarding the use of Swadeshi goods has been emphasized by 
orders to the effect that whenever foreign articles are purchased a report should be 
sent to the Government with reasons in justification of such action. The Government 
are now committed to the policy of active promotion of Swadeshi goods in general 
and Khadi in particular. 

The attitude of the Government towards the labour problems of industry is 
equally clear. They stand for the protection of the masses. There were labour 
troubles at Cawnpore, and the Oawnpore Labour Inquiry Committee was appointed 
with Baba Kajendra Prasad as its distinguished Chairman. Its report is under 
preparation. 

In view of the important place fof labour in organized industry and the 
desirability of dealing with labour problems and difficulties in a systematic manner, 
the Government have brought forward a Bill for the settlement of labour disputes 
by conciliation. The Bill provides for setting up a regular machinery for looking 
after the interests of labour and promoting close contact between employers ana 
employees. Under the provisions of the Bill a Labour officer would be appointed 
w hose duty would be, in the ^ first instance, to get at the root of tho trouble by 
detecting abuses and bringing them to the notice of employers. Further, the 
Labour Ofiioer will look after the interest of the employees and act as a welfare- 
officer in the broadest sense of the term. He will represent the grievances of the 
employeesj try to get them redressed and, if possible, will negotiate a settlement. 
The functions of the Labour Officer will be to promote harmonious relations 
between employers and their employees, create mutual understanding and goodwill, 
and prevent unnecessary disputes. The Government have already appointed a 
Labour Officer and provided Rs. 10,000 for labour welfare at Cawnporo in their 
last budget Besides a Labour Officer, the Bill provides for the appointment of a 
Conciliator when a dispute arises and cannot be settled by the Labour Officer. The 
Conciliator, if his efforts to bring about a settlement are unsuccessful, will advise 
the Government on the matter. 


A Maternity Benefit Bill has been introduced primarily to give effect to the 
recommendations of the JRoyal Commission on Labour in India. The objects of 
this Bill are to prohibit the employment of women in those industries the work in 
which is regulated by law, four weeks after confinement ; to enable them to leave 
work for weeks before confinement : to ensure the continuation of their service 

during the days of such absence from work and to provide them with financial 

help sufficient to maintain themselves and their children in a healthy condition 
during this period. Legislation will bring factories which are already operating 
similar schemes into line with one another. As the total number of women who 
will need such assistance are likely to be small, during the course of the year, the 

incidence of burden upon the industries that employ women will be small. In 

certain sub-clauses the conditions of the employment of women having children 
have been so improved that the Bill, in certain aspects, can be claimed to have 
gone a few steps beyond tho recommendations of the Royal Commission. 

An important assertion of human rights by the Government is the inclusion of 
prisoners within the category of prospective citizens. Apart from reforms in jail 
administration, a Borstal Bill for adolescent criminals and another for the aftercare 
treatment of prisoners have been introduced. They bid fair to convert the 
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LttfWte Into useful human beings. While a provincial organization lnarnly 
^ not^rfmcial character, coordinating the existing activities of local associations! * 
the object in view with reference to the aid of discharged prisoners, sc^ent^no, 
principles of child penology as practised by civilized nations. 


such as classification 


after release have been incorporated in trie 


segregation, release on probation of good conduct aud industrial training l >^o ^ 
the offender to economic independence 
body of the Borstal Bill. 

In the Administration of Justice 
magistrates has been sought to bo 
elimination of nepotism and the 
the magistracy. They aim at 


the system of 
overhauled. The 


recruitment honorary 
new rules provide for the 


restoring of public confidence in the efficiency of 
*■ - .- of efficient social service 


getting the maximum 


without cost to the’ State. Three important Judicial Acts have J{j® 

first demanding that the accounts 
Court of Wards should 


of estates 


under the superintendence of the 
be scrutinized by Government auditors only, the second 
legalizing the appointment of the Provincial Commissioners of Waqfs to do oe 
work hitherto done by the Commissioner Wa^fs, and the thud removing j:,no 

deficiencies in the pro-existing 


expected to enhance the 
Mabaraj Singh's resolution 
wherever they can* 

The educational policy of the United 
the cause of the depressed classes 
entire system a rural and a vocational bias, 
for tlio reorganization and readjustment of 


Stamp Acts and Court-fees, the latter being also 
revenues. The first two acts along with KunWar Sir 
show that the Government are for provinciahzation 


Provinces 
and 


Government has been to further 
of women by stipends, and to give the 
Two committees have been appointed 
education. The first will deal with 
primary and vernacular education and bring it into line with the recommendation:, 
of the Abbot Report. Secondary education up to the pre-university stage is to j)o 
discussed iu the Second Committee, Rural libraries have been provided for in the 
budget. A sum of tts. 1,00,000 has been set apart for grants to educated young 
raou to sot up their own trade or business, preferably on oo-pperative lines, inib 
is in pursuance of the idea that the education of these provinces neou not futter 
itself away in the discontent of the educated unemployed. Cottage industries, it 
is believed, can partially mitigate the rigours of unemployment. An Inanstuai 
Credit Corporation, to be run as a commercial concern, with some assistance uom 
the Government, for giving loans for small industrial enterprises was proposed. 
The general outline of the scheme put forward by a previous committoo has been 
accepted. The principle to be noted here is temporary Government assistance to a 
commercial concern for the revival of small industries in order that the educated 
might not find their salvation in Government jobs. 

With reference to Communications, the Government have appointed a committee 
to the question of a reconstitution of the Board of Traffic, the Divisional 
Controlling Authority and the District Traffic Committoo to ensure a better 
representation of the bus-owners aud non-officials, and a better co-ordination 
between the railway and the road traffic. Mechanical efficiency of transport, 
third-party insurance, renewal of registration aud licensing are some of too 
important*terms of discussion for the committee. 

The relative merits of the Alternate and Direct Current as well as the reduction 
of charges are being mooted bv expert bodies. Their recommendations will ensure 
the safety of the consumers or electricity. 

The fair incidence of rates of irrigation from canals and tube-wells on trio value 
of different crops and the workiug of the canal rules are some of the terms of a 
separate authoritative committee. . , 

The whole system of lodal self-government is under review. The Government lay 
particular stress upon this, for they realize that without sure foundations of municipal 
autonomy, the structure of provincial autonomy fails. The Public Health Department 
has been urged to make provision for more and better drinking water and for root¬ 
ing ovtt malaria in the rural areas. Village dispensaries are to be started. Tli8 work 
of the local Government in the anti-tuberculousis campaign has been facilitated by 
the qdick and generous reponse to Bor Excellency the Marchioness of Linlithgow s 
appeal Humaun is now sought to be rescued from the Scheduled Districts Act 
and»brought into line with the administration of other divisions of the province. 

The United Provinces Budget shows a few important features. Economy has been 
the guiding motivo of the Ministry. They have reduced their own salaries, the tra¬ 
velling bills of the officers and the contingent charges. New officers, as in tho Rural 
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/t .meat Scheme, have been reomiteS'on a lower scalo of salaries. Ample . 
ieu granted to the nation-building activities. A proper distribution of the grants 
been made possible by the practice of almost ascetic economy in the cost of Ad¬ 
ministration, wherever it ^has been possible. 

The Publicity Department has been reorganized into the Department of Public 
Information-.- It is expected to furnish accurate and unbiassed in formation to those 
concerned in a non-partisan spirit. Publicity in the rural areas has booh' empha¬ 
sised,' The most important concourses of people in religious fairs or- melas have 
boon put ia charge of a Special Mela Officer. 

Complete prohibition is going to be introduced immediately in two districts, Etaji 
and &|ainpiu*i. There will be a reduction in the number of shops by about 25 per 
coat., retail prices will be fixed aud in certain places there will be State-managed 
shops. On the whole there will be a general tightening of the Excise administra¬ 
tion in the province. 

It is impossible to conclude this bare resume . without mentioning an important 
event the implications of which are more cultural than political. After a thorough 
discussion on the floor of the House, the Hon’ble Speaker gave a ruling on tho lan¬ 
guage that could be used by the members of the Assembly. A member of the Uni¬ 
ted Provinces Assembly can now speak in Hindusthani so as to express himself 
better and make himself generally better understood. 

The above is a cut aud dried‘statement of principles which emerge from a dis¬ 
passionate study of the Acts, Bills, and tho terras of reference of the committees. Tt 
is for others to evalute them. 

The whole endeavour is corporate. Particular attention has been given to crying 
problems, but it has been mainly focussed upon vital issues in their organic con¬ 
nexion and character. 

The Government claim that not only have they not departed from principles enun¬ 
ciated by the Indian National Congress, but they have endeavoured to supplement 
them to the best of their ability in the existing .social, economic and political condi¬ 
tions. They have spared no pains and no money to serve the people. 


The C.P.& Berar Government at Work 


A Six-Monthly Official Review—July—December 193*5 

As soon as the Ministry accepted office, tho problems affecting tho freedom of 

press and fieedom of speech claimed its first attention. The Government passed the 

following orders 

(1) Tho refund to the keepers of certain printing concerns of securities deposited 

or forfeited under the Press Act. _ , 

(2) The release of certain persons bound over under section 107 or 108 or the 
Criminal Procedure Code for political speeches from tho liabilities imposed upon 
them by the bonds they oxecuted and the roleaso of another from the liability to 
execute a bond under section 108 of the same Code and his discharge from prison. 

(3) The remission under section 401 of the Criminal Procedure Code of the 
unexpired portion of the sentence or sentences passed on- 

fa) a person convicted of sedition under section 134-A of the Indian Penal Code. 

(b) a person convicted in a bomb case under section UQ(&) (1) of the Indian 

Penal Code and section 4 (a) of the Explosives Act, # 

(c) seven persons who were undergoing rigorous imprisonment for a porioa ot 

fourteen years for having participated in the Kmdu-Muslirn riots which 
occurred in. Nagpur between the two communities in 1927. Four of these 
were in the Andamans and three in the Central Jail, Nagpur. 

(4) Cancellation of the personal bond with two sureties of a person convicted of 
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Mill 


strike and the remission of tho fine 



Huang ... oanuootiou with tlvo Mode! 
imposea on five other strikers. . . . c] WQ 

(&) the cancellation of the notifications directing certain cinematograph films to 
be uncertified hi-the whole of the Central- Provinces and Berar. h 

(6) The issue of special instrnctions for stopping petty iooa! tyranny by suboi- 

f *' na 7) Instructions have been issues to the District Magistrates that applications for 
Wot or renewal of licences under the -Arms : Ac should 


the 


me extiux .or rniiww»» ui. uuouum uuuo; -*uu -**.1 «•**•» •—r”Y' , , 

merits and that the participation of an applicant in the civil disobedience movemei 

should not by itself bo regarded as a disqualification dor a lioence. ' ’ . 

(8) Orders were .issued for the refund to the Tilak \idyalaya, Nagpur, ot a sum 
of Ks. 539*1 1 -0 being the amount realized by Government from the sale proceeds 
of the property confiscated from the Tilak Vidyalaya daring the Civil Disooedionce 

Movement of 1932. . . rl ‘ ftTlc 

(9) It has been decided not to send any prisoner to the Andamans. 

(10) As promised by the Hon’ble the Prime Minister in the Assombiy on the 

debate on the adjournment motion regarding election to the BdaspUT Genetal Rijia* 
Constituency, . a committee will enquire into . the grave allegations made against 
Government servants in connection, therewith • . 4Ur% 

(11) As promised in the Assembly by the Hon hie the Prime Minister on the 
resolution for instituting an .enquiry into the causes of the communal disturbance at 

Jubbulpore, an enquiry has been held. _ . .. 

(13) It has booh' decided that 'the official move to Pachmalm bo discontinued as 

such, but all the Ministers. Secretaries and Heads of Departments who wish to go 
to Paehmarhi may do so, provided they pay their own expenses and those of any 
staff which they take with them. ..... , ■ . , •, ^ 

(18) The Tenancy Act has been amended to provide a penalty for begar taken 

bv landlords, , , , , . , .. . . . 

(14) Orders have been passed directing the refund to the organizer and pjropne- 
tor 6f Asabavog Ashram, Nagpur, of a suin of Ks. 63 (Rupees sixty-tbreo) being the 
amount realized by Government from the sale proceeds of the property confiscated 
from the ashram during the Civil Disobedience Movement of 193 l«. 


irom me aauittiii uiums mo uivu . ~ 

The problem Of tlie peasantry and the laud also received the earnest attention of' 
the'Ministry. Although the question of granting adequate relief to the Agriculturists 
is still under consideration, the following measures already introduced by the Gov- 
erniheht wiil give a fair idea of its anxiety to relieve the address of the agricul ¬ 
turists : 


(l) Government has issued instruction to its officers to ensure that hardships of 
,t,he revenue-paying classes are ttunimizod. .Pressure is not to. be exorcised where 
there is reason* to believe that .the .defaulter has not paid • owing to circumstances 
beyond, his control and the issue >ot coercive processes limited . to .the-class of wilful 

( ^ L f(3)^'Orders ba?Q. also boon issued, recently, that in Borar division attachments 
either of movable or immovable property should not bo ordered dunug the period 
from 1st July to 31st October for the recovery of land r.evjanuo and taocavi arrears 
and that no sale should.take place either of movable or immovable property during 
the period when the cultivator is busy with crop. > 

" d) In .the Central Provinces proper, orders were issued that whore the. malgu- 

-1 __ a: . .4 l.:., I 11 -~ n —* — *■ *./.«*■« 


.zar^has., foi; jeeasous beyopd his control, boen unable to collect, sufficient of the rents 
dup to .him to pay ids iaqd reveuup, he should be allowed 

. i.... ...... Ul . k:.v* riQPQCcurw nW 


uu„ w ..™ «mo.to pay .his revenue 

sufficient to enable hip? , to *eofieot the qpcessary proportion of the rent collection of 
59 nor cent, of rent being, considered sufficient to pay the instalment of revenue. 
In the collection of taeqavi in tho Central Provinces, it has beeu ordered that 
revenue, officers should iiso,their discretion.to. avoid the sale of proporty of tenants 
' * crop ou the ground (during the rains) unless the .default is clearly wilful. 


with 


Efforts have been and will continue to bo made constantly to examine com plaints in 
order to. ousure that these instructions aro followed in the spirit as well as tho 

,0U (4) : The liberal* system of remissions and suspensions of land revenue AH force 
was continued. All suspended arrears in excess of qua year’s demand, are now 
automatically written off. Old arrears ate constantly exam,ued and written oft when- 
ever recovery becomes difficult or burdensome. The more liberal scaleL^y which 
suspension of half the demand is granted when the crop is below Ue. 0-8-0 and full 
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ion when the crop is less than Re. 0-6-0 applies to the whole 


lRlt-u-8-0 represents 
early stage, 

(5) Taccavi loans 



Chhattisgarli divisions, 


61 per cent of a normal crop, and relief thus begins at an 

In the Berar, Nagpur and 


are advanced 
Government 


on 


liberal scale. 

meets all reasonable demands from cultivators, 
It is only in the Jubbulpore division where tacoavi outstandings are Rs. 30 lakhs 
that any attempt to curtail tenants’ requirements to the minimum is made. 

(6) In the execution of decrees transferred to Collectors, instructions have been 
issued to ensure that scales fetch reasonable prices (reserve prices at three-fourths the 
full market prices are usually fixed), 

(7) The minimum requirements of agricultural produco continue to be exempted 
from attachment by Civil Courts under section 61 of the Civil Procedure Code. 

(8) Debt conciliation boards have completed their work in 7 tashils and 50 
boards are no n working in 50 tashils. 

(9) Deferred payment of grazing dues is sanctioned in areas where crops have 
been indifferent. 

(10) Government has established sixteen land mortgage banks for the provision 
of long-term credit at a low rate of interest, Three more have been set up. 

(11) Government has decided to effect a permanent reduction of land revenue 
to the extent of four and a half lakhs of rupees a year to be given away at a flat 
rate of 12 and a half per cent to the small holders as follows 


(i) Central Provinces .—Rs. 2,45,224 

tenants 


or roughly 
throughout 


Rs. 

the 


from tract to tract and 


4,90,448 in rents to be 
Central Provinces. The 
details have been worked 


away to 
of the 


the smaller occupants in all 
tt Small holding” which will 


by 25 per 
the seven 


cent the enhancement 
taluqs of Berar which is 


distributed among the smaller 
area of a “Small holding” varies 
out and announced. 

(11) Berar.~~ Rs. 2,04,776 have been given 
alienated villages at the same rate. The area 
qualify for reduction has been announced. 

(iii) Orders have been issued reducing 
imposed at the recent revision settlement in 
estimated to cost the exchequer above throe lakhs of rupees. 

(iv) Further, the pressure of rents In the Jubbulpore, Sihora and Patan tahsils 
of the Jubbulpore district, and the Narsiughpur sub-division is under examination 
and relief will shortly be announced. 

(12) This Government has passed many enactments designed to ease indebted¬ 
ness in the province. This province is far ahead of any other in the matter of 
debt conciliations. The province has boen visited by representatives of other 
provinces to get an insight into the working of debt conciliation boards, while 
enquiries on the subject are being made from other provinces. The Central 
Provinces Protection of Debtors Act is the only one of its kind in India. 


work of conciliation has been finished in seven tahsils 
four crores of rupees have been conciliated, resulting 


and 


The 


m a 


debts to the extent; of 
rodnetion of about 47 

per cent. In his'budget speech the Hon’ble the Finance Minister has already 
announced that all grazing clues of two annas and above for ordinary and privileged 
cattle will be reduced by 25 per cent. Government is even at present considering what 
steps should be taken to reduce effectively the debts of agriculturists. 

In the sphere of education, several schemes are on the anvil. The Vidya Mandir 
’ by the Hon*blo the Education Minister and will 


Scheme has been prepared 
facilitate the spread of 


This scheme has already caught 


will give a ready and wide 


mass education. 

the imagination* of the people, who, it is hoped, 
response to it. It is also proposed to establish 50 adult schools under the district 
councils in the province and 5 such schools are bo opened in the Nagpur town 
itself. Forty-six now primary schools are to be opened in the Betul district for the 
aboriginal tribes with an annual grant of Rs. 25,000 to the district council 
for the purpose. Schemes for the introduction of compulsory education have been 
invited for consideration. The Government has already appointed a Physical 
Uplift Committee with the object of suggesting ways and means to improve the 
physique of students in schools and its roport is under consideration. Another 
committee called the Visual Instruction Committee has also been appointed to 
devise ways for adult education by moans of cinema films. Its report is also under 
consideration. . ... , , ...... 

Out of the earmarked net excise revenue which will bo made available during 
1938-39 the following rural uplift schemes will be undertaken 
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(3) 


( 4 ) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(?) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 


.provement of rural communications and water-supply. . 

order to extend cattle-breeding operations in the proviuce, it is proposed 
to take over 1.58? acres of Dewal forest reserve area in the bangor 
district for utilization of a large scale cattle-breeding farm. 

The establishment of 50 rural uplift centres to be selected alter a careful 
survey by a trained worker to be obtained from the Ail-India /lnago 
Industries Association or the All-India Spinners’ Association. These centres 
will be scattered all over the province in order to disseminate new and 
healthy ideas for propaganda purposes. The programme of work win 
include general welfare and subsidiary occupation. 

The starting of a sheep farm at Betul in order to develop sheep-breeding 
on a broad scale by inducing noa-migratory flock-owners to take up the 
breeding of pure bred indigenous sheep. 

The opening of 80 private demonstration farms for disseminating the know¬ 
ledge of agricultural improvements, . . ....... 

The opening of 10 multi-purpose co-operative societies. These within their 
ambit will include every possible aspect of the cultivator’s life and wiu 
endeavour to help him with credit and in romoving all matters which make 
farming uneconomic at present. . , . 

The opening of 20 outlying veterinary dispensaries m charge of compounders 
to servo the more remote areas. 

The opening of 10 cheap-plan dispensaries. . 

The training of village chamars in use of offal and leather flaying. 

(10) Encouragement of khadi. 

(11) Industrial survey. 

(12) The opening of a commercial museum. 

(13) Improvement of sericulture. „ „ , ....... 

(14) The Cattle Diseases Act is to bo applied to Saugor and Hoshan^aliaa districts. 

and quarantine stations are to be established in those districts to prevent 
the spread of cattle diseases by migration. 

A radical re-organization of the local bodies in the province is engaging the 
attention of the Hon’ble Minister for Local Self-Government. The recommendations 
made by the Local Self-Government Committee appointed by the Contra. Provinces 
Legislative Council are also being examined along with numerous other suggestions 
received by the present Ministry. Special attention is being paid to a scheme for 
spreading a network of village pamhayafcs throughout the province. . 

A Committee has been very recently appointed with a view to encourage indi¬ 
genous systems of medicine and to give them their proper place in the Government 
Scheme of medical aid. , f . 

In the Forest department the Ministry has undertaken the following measures i—• 

(а) reduction in privileged ordinary grazing rates by 25 per cent. The valuo of 
this concession is rupees one lakh; 

(б) allowing free extraction of anola, tendu, mahua, achhar and edible roou 
and tubers in aboriginal tracts. The value of this concession is Its. 9,000 ; 

(c) free removal of grass from certain tracts with an area of 897 square miles. 

It contemplates tho following further measures : — 

(1) Reduction of commercial rates. 

(2) Free removal of fuel from remote coupes. 

(3) Establishment of forest schools in forest villages, 

(4) Simplification of the grazing rules. . . . 

(5) Economy by abolition of two divisions and the amalgamation or certain 
ranges. 

From tho 1st January the policy of prohibition has been set in actual motion and 
Narsingbpur sub-division. fetaugar district, Akot taluq and the Badnera, Hiugangnat 
and Katai industrial areas have been declared dry. The Ministry expects full co~ 
operation of the public in the carrying out of this policy and the lion ble the 
Minister for Excise has already visited Akot, Badnera, Tolhara, fliwarkhed and 
Hinganghat with the object of impressing upon tho people the benefits ot prohibition. 

In the Oomraorco and Industry Department, the policy of the Ministry is to 
encourage and foster indigenous industries. While proposals are under considera¬ 
tion to achieve this objoct, a beginning has been made to impart training in the 
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b or liome industries. A class has been opeuod at Doori in the Bhafo 
.■net for tho training of aboriginals in basket aud mat making. 

In the Public Works Department, a notification lias been issued drastically reduc¬ 
ing tho water rates in the Mahanadi, Kharung and Mauiary canal systems, while 
those in others are under consideration. Similarly, encouragement has been given 
to local contractors in the department. . .... .. 

The Ministry has always been anxious to reduce the cost of administration m 
order to bo able to rolease more money for nation-building departments as also to 
relieve unemployment. With this end in view and as announced in the Assembly 
during the last Budget Session, a strong representative^ Economic Committee h^ s 
been appointed to suggest ways and means for economising the expenditure. It is 
hoped that as a result of the deliberations of this committee, some substantial 
savings would bo effected. Another step taken in this direction is that officers, 
who have completed 25 years service and who have been placed at efficiency bars, 
have been asked to retire. Officers who have completed 25 .years service have been 
given the option of retiring on full pension. . xr , 

Tho post of Government Pleader for the High Court of Judicature at Nagpur has 
been abolished with effect from 2nd January. Tho services of Public Prosecutors ito 
the Province have been terminated with effect from the 7th January 1938 and it 
has been decided to make fresh appointments without any retaining fees, aud with 
case-fees, at revised rates. The question of overhauling the institution ot Honorary 
Magistrates was taken up and as many as 325 out of 471 Honorary Magistrates in 
tho Province have been asked to resign. The important problem of separation ot 
the Judiciary from the Executive is under consideration and it will no), be long 
before some* decision will be taken up finally in the matter. 


The Bombay Government at Work 
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o? ;« a chnrt fieriod over which to take stock of and appiaiso a 

(l&rnment’B* achievements. Most of its '2® “and Tefelatfon V aleShy 

incubation because they require legislative wnotwi“ tepsli“““ 

process, but Government has boon able to aolnove a great deal by executive 

' 1Ur K?esent Zistry'took ‘offico’on'Tuly 19, 1937 The strength of the Congress 

sagWYSA-ax is n&rtrff&u. 

The Ministry consists of tho following Ministers 
The Honourable Mr. B. G. Khor~(Prime Minister). 

The Honourable Mr. A. B. LaUho-Finance. 

Tho Honourable Mr. 1C. M. Mun.shi Home and Haw. 

The Honourable Dr M. D. Gilder—Health and Excise, , 

Tholonour* Mr. Morarji R. Desai-Revenue, Rural Developed and^^ 

The Honourffo Mr. M.‘PatiF-^caf ^Government and Miscellaneous. 

Parliamentary SeCTelavi&s 

Gulzarilal Nanda, Esq., Mrs. Hansa Mehta, B. M. Gupto, Esq., M. P. Patil Esq. 
T. R. Nesvi, Esq., ft. 8. Hiray, Esq. 


Portfolios 

Political and Reforms, 
Education and Labour. 
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of the Assembly 
T&e latter eventually 
Party’s nominee, Mr. 



/rtv nominated Me. G r V. Miwlaukar for the s_. 

_.j other rival groups also put up thoir nominees 
withdrew and Mr. Mavlankar was elected unopposed, mo 
N. G, JosliL was elected unopposed as the Deputy speaker. : t^Wnsa 

In the Legislative Council the .Congress Pam 
was elected unopposed as President, while feu the p 0 /< J o t 0S against 

Congress candidate Mr. H, G« Soman was elected by a majority of * votes 

his rival, Mr. S. C. Joshi. 


The Opposition in the 
of several groups. The 


Work in Legislature 

XFStnSyi SW igfggg- }s%JSt£ 

record in tho first session was 83 against 47 and, the 1 g opposition groups 

The session recorded 11 divisions and m all these tho various opposition a iw V . 

voted with Government when thoir interests demanded. 

Immediately alter tho election of the Speaker, 

Deputy Dissident, the Legislature was .•Mourned to a ^ 0 “ ‘ h r ^ n ^i year. This 
the Cabinet to frame its budget for the last six mon . g rst brouglit forward 

was present to tho Assembly on August 17 and being attention The Finance 

by a Congress administration in India it attracted much attention. 

Minister’s speech outlined the following programme . , .. o . • f ..„ 

1. A redaction of expenditure by about Rs. 6 akhs ino^dmg a.gUnAta 

Ssswt gfssa 

2. Abolition of grazing fees at a cost of Rs. t>x lakus. 

3. Remission of land revenue to the extent of Rs. lb latus. 

4. Provision of Rs. 10 lakhs for village water supply. 

I A'social “provi'siolf’cf° % .40,0(1) for ‘fe ThvsUs. 

the Harijans and another provision of Ls. 10,000 fjr J y 
10.000 for adult education. 

I: gSft?4fSSt ft. mil 

aad other allied measures for the relief of the ryot. 


Legislation 

Tn the course of the budget discussion important 'pronouncement of policy m 
rflfT'ird to hud revenue, rural development, excise, civil liberties and education wen 
trnd^by the Government but .legislation was confined to three or four mmor mea- 
sures requiring immediate attention: 

/n The first dealt with the removal of disqualification of members who oowd 
not sit iu the Legislatuto while holding certain 1 ‘-offices of profit ” under the 

0l °m' Tho second determined the salaries of the Ministers which were food at 
Rs. 500 a month with a bouse allowances of Rs. 100 and a conveyance allowance 

° f no Tho third fixed thd salaries of the Speakor and tho Deputy Speaker and of 
prflctidtmt and tho Deputy President. The {Speaker nnd the I resident wore given 
the ^mff^salailM and allowances as the Ministers, but tho Deputy Speaker and the 

deputy 1^0 salaries and allowances of the Member of the Le<£Mat®re 
at Bs. 75 a month plus Es, 3 a day for the time spent m attending the Legislative 
session. 


Constituent Assembly 

Two resolutions of outstanding . importance were movod 
passed in the course 
and read as follows ; 


of the session. The first 


,u V ,eu by the Government and 
related to tho Constituent Assembly 
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TfiL 

no way 


. -This Assembly is of opinion that the Government of India Act, 1935, in no way 
jpresents the will of the Nation and is wholly unsatisfactory as it has been designed 
to perpetuate the subjection of. the people of India. Therefore, the Assembly is 
further of opinion that the said Act’should be repealed and replaced by a Constitution 
framed by a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis of adult franchise, which 
allows the Indian people full scope for development according to their needs and 
desires.” 


Only two of the party groups, the Progress Party and the Peasants aud People’s 
Party opposed the motion. The Muslim League and the Democratic Swaraj Party 
were agreed upon the first part of the resolution but tabled amendments to the 
latter part. These were defeated by large majorities, tho Muslim league 8 Amend¬ 
ment by 100 votes against 32 and that of the Democratic Swaraj Party by 113 votes 
against 11. Government carried the main resolution by 96 votes against 43. 

The exposition of the Congress standpoint was given by the Prime Minister. 
Ho made ft clear that nationalist India would not be satisfied until it obtained 
“Purna Swaraj”. No constitution was going to be acceptable to the bulif ol the 
nation unless it provided full scope for development according to. its, needs and 
desires and suoh a constitution could only be framed by the representatives oi all 
the people of the country chosen on an adult franchise. l I would make one hnal 
appeal to the honourable members” said Mr. Khor winding up the debate, that they 
keep all these small differences aside for the moment and agree to the Constituent 
Assembly coming into being when all matters of dispute can aud will be settled 
and decided by mutual agreement by mutual negotiation. To-day lot us agree that 
the only constitution that will be acceptable to all those who are working for com¬ 
plete independence for political progress for the political emancipation of tho people 
and to all those who expect and demand the fullest liberty, wni bo a constitution 
which will be framed by a Constituent Assembly”. 


^Restoration of Lands 
moved by the Honourable 


Mr. Morarji Desai, Revenue 


The second resolution 
Minister, read 

“This .Assembly accepts the policy of repurchasing at the cost of Government 
lands and other immovable properties forfeited and sold in consequence or the Lml 
Disobedience Movement with a view to their restoration to the original holders or 

their heirs free of occupancy price.” .... „ „ 

There was no serious opposition to the motion, for it was generally realised that a 
discussion would only .reopen old wounds. The Minister said that the Gongiess case 
was based on a broad sense of justice and equity, nor was it without precedents in 
British history. It was a question of doing justice to people who had suffered lor 
their country. The resolution was carried by an overwhelming majority. 


Civil Liberty 

The attitude of the Congress Government towards civil liberty was explained by 
the Honourable Mr. K, M. Munshi, Home Minister, in the course of a debate m tho 
Legislative Assembly on this subject. He said that the Government were anxious to 
see that no injustice was done to any political worker so long as he was non-violent 
and to carry out tho election pledges to the best ot their ability. ‘Congress stands 
for the liberty of the individual because it lias an unshaken faith in democracy and 
non-violence; 5 said the Minister. “Liberty for us is not a matter of material benefit. 
It is not a matter to be weighed in the scales of a materialistic interpretation of. 
history. Liberty with us has its own charms. To speak, to act, to breathe under 
the government of God and the law is a sacred privilege. We believe in it irrespec¬ 
tive of tho benefit it brings with it. and to the last breath every Congressman,, 
who believes in democracy will stand by liberty irrespective of anything else. 

u Civil liberty is really the foundation of democratic Government. Democracy 
implies a faith'which society can evolve gradually and by mutual discussion and 
persuasion rather than by breaking each other’s heads. But civil liberty pre¬ 
supposes that there must be an atmosphere of non-violence in which people can 
discuss each other’s opinions freely without physical violence or the coercion of 
the individual or mass violence. That is a fundamental limitation of the principle 
of civil liberty. You cannot havo civil liberty in an atmosphero surchaigoci with 
violence and excitement such as a breach of the peace. 
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'¥/■ Removal of Reductions on Pbess, etc. 

V.//IU of the fust tasks of the Government was to revise or rescind the numerous 
orders issued by former Governments under the emergency and other laws, m the 
course of their struggle with Congress. The orders regarding; the deposit ot 
security by newspapers and printing presses were cancelled. Inis resulted in tno 
refund of securities amounting to Ks. 23,000 to two newspapers and. five pnntwg 
presses and in the withdrawal of notices demanding securities or about Ks. o4,uaj 
from .19 uewspapors and 9 printing presses. 

At ouo stroke Government lifted the ban on 227 associations declared unlawful 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. This was followed a little later by the 
removal of a similar ban of tivo other associations condemned because of commu¬ 
nistic tendencies. 

The ban on certain literature was 
forfeited were allowed to bo sold or , 

films connected with Mahatma Gandhi’s activities were cancelled, 
on the film “Pandit Jawaharlal’s message” was removed. 

Government removed the restrictions which debarred certain newspapers fiom 
receiving official advertisements. , ,, . ... 4 . n • •„ 

Government ordered tho return of moneys and moveable propoitv (if still m tnoti 
possession or the sale proceeds, if sold), forfeited under the Ordinances auu tne 
t««, Am^nrlmpnt Ant iii conseouenco of the civil dl-, -- -- . . 

..... workers 

anrronVVill'workor^were remitted and’tbo fines, if paid, wore ordered to bo refunded. 
A bond executed by a political woiker under Section 125, Criminal Pioeedure Loao, 
was also ordered to be cancelled. Further, all restrictions imposed under Section v 
of the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act, 1932, on certain political workers 
and labour leaders were removed. 

Thus within three months of the Ministry’s taking office there was left not a 
single order issued by the Bombay Government under the emergency laws imposing 
any restraint on individuals or associations. „ , , ., , , , 

Six prisoners who had been convicted in connection with Ahmedaoud-viramgam 
Riots or 1919 were also released, 

Jails 

The reorganisation of the prison system has engaged the attention of the 
Government, The revision of the Jail Manual has in consequence been ordered 
and steps have been taken to revise the rules governing Sub*Jails and Lock-ups. 

The question of promoting jail industries including printing and 

employing prisoners on more remunerative labour is being examined. .Lno 

possibility of introducing Khadi production in Jails is being looked into and 

spinning has already been introduced in Yeravda Female Jail. There will shortly 
be a Convicts Faim Colony at Visapur. The conditions under which jail 
remissions aro given being considered to bo unsatisfactory, the jan authorities 
have been instructed to put up proposals for alterations in the rules where 
necessary. The rules regarding jail visitors are also being examined with a view 
to associating, where possible, members of the Legislature with them. 

Police 

What should bo the conduct of the police in relation to the public and crime 
was explained by the Honourable Mr. K. M. Munshi at the Annual Police 
Conference in Poona. Ha urged them to uphold the law by all means without 
fear or favour. They should perform their duties in a spirit of service to me 
public and keep the ring clear for legitimate freedom of speech und action. 
Special instructions have been issued to the police riot to cause any annoyance 

to Congressmen or other individuals when collecting information regarding political 
activities. They have also been specifically forbidden to receive gifts or baksnis 
from the public at Divali or on other auspicious occasions. 

Orders have boon issued for the restoration, on applications by the persons co?i- 
cerned, of arms licences which were cancelled or not renewed for participation m 
tho Civil Disobedience movement and for the return of the forfeited arms, if still in 
the possession^)! Government. 
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Communal Tension 

When the present. Government assumed office, there was much communal fooling; 
being expressed in tho press and elsewhere engendered mostly by the Sonya-Maruti 
Temple dispute iu Poona. One of the first steps taken by Government was to issue 
severe warning to. commuiialists who wore plainly told that Government would 
take every step to prevent the dissemination of communal hatred and of ideas 
involving violence. The effect of this warning was most noticeable. Tho tone of 
tho press immediately improved, and tho Homo Minister was able to record within 
a short while a full settlement of the long-standing temple mosque dispute at Poona 
by the mutual agreement of tho two communities. 

Later twenty-two prisoners convicted in connection with the Sonya Maruti Temple 
Dispute in Poona and also 2 prisoners convicted iu connection with the riots in 
Surat wore released 

Government liavo considered the advisability of irevising the present policy regard¬ 
ing the Criminal Tribes. Thoy have appointed a Committee to depart on tho entire 
problem including the amendments of the Criminal Tribes Act. That the problem is 
not an easy one is clear from the recent trouble at (be Sholapur Criminal Tribes 
Settlement arising from the activities of lied flag leaders and Government had lo 
have recourse to section 144 of the Criminal Procedure ^ Code and the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act to control the violent tendencies exhibited by tho Tribes in response 
to outside inspiration. The effect of these measures was very satisfactory, and nor¬ 
mal conditions were soon restored. 

It has been decided to abolish Benches of Honorary Magistrates in tho Province 
excluding Bombay City. 

The Government are exploring tho possibilities of separating # judicial and execu¬ 
tive functions. This reform is one that requires careful examination. The subject 
is being studied in detail with reference to the districts of Ahmedabad and Poona 

Warning to Officials 

The necessity for Government officers treating members of the public approaching 
them on business with courtesy and promptitude has been strongly emphasised in 
,i circular letter. Officials have been warned against corruption of all kinds including 
the use of public conveyances without paying full ^ fare, free admission to places ot 
entertainment and receiving free provisions aud services when touring. 

Heads of Departments have been informed that candidates > for admission into tho 
public service should not bo regarded as disqualified for appointment by reason only 
of the fact that they took part in the civil disobedience movement or other Congress 
activity. 

Officers leaving their Station on transfer, leave etc. are forbidden to accept any 
farewell entertainment from the members of their staff, especially low paid members* 

Land Revenue and Rural Indebtedness 

AB authorised arrears of revenue outstanding on 31st July 11)36 were remitted. 
Authorised arrears consist of land revenue which is not collected iu the year in 
which it falls due-owing to poor crops. All other arrears of revenue due from 
agriculturists have been subjected to a close examination with a view to the equit¬ 
able adjustment of burdens to the present capacity of the ryots. Thus tho tagai 
dues in the Dbandhuka taluka have been scaled down and further orders will 
shortly issue. 

Government have framed a programme of revision of tho Land Revenue system 
and other measures affecting the rural economy and will shortly introduce as a first 
instalment Bills to gov ern the settlement of land revenue and provide security for 
tenants and a Bill to provide for the conciliation of debts. Pending enactment of 
these provisions, an emergency Bill has been passed as indicated below to prevent 
the interim eviction of certain classes of landholders and tenants. Executive orders 
have been issued in ordor to restrict as much as possible tho eviction of landholders 
for failure to pay Government dues and sums recoverable as land revenues 
arrears* .. r 

Tho present position of the co-operative movement and its future lines of 
development have been carefully examined by # the Registrar of Co-operative 
societies aud tho Managing Director of the Provincial Co-operative Bank who have 
presented a joint report. The report covers the whole field of co-operation. Govera- 
. 3 rs which will shortly issue on those ^commendations 
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with administrative and other arrangements which they have in view will in 
course of time bring to the movement the new life which it so badly requires. 

Reinstatement of Village Officers 

Government have issued orders that participation in the civil disobedience move¬ 
ment or other Congress activity should not be regarded as a disqualification for service 
as kulkarni, patil, inferior village servant, or tho like, and that every endeavour should 
bo made to reappoint knlkarnis, patils and inferior village servants who lose their 
posts owing to such participation at the first opportunity which presents itself, provi¬ 
ded reappointment is otherwise unobjectionable and does not involve passing over others 
with superior claims. 

Restoration of Vatans and Inam Lands 

Orders have also been issued for tho restoration of cash allowances and "Vatan and 
Inara lands forfeited for participation in the civil disobedience movement. There are 
only very few cases of forfeiture still outstanding which will be dealt with shortly. 

Grazing Fees 

Government have abolished, with effect from 1st July 1937, the grazing fees for 
village cattle of forest and non-forest villages, sheep and goats and non-village cattle. 

Prohibition 

Government have decided on a policy of complete prohibition of the sale and con¬ 
sumption of alcoholic drinks, opium aucl hemp drugs. As a first instalment a consi¬ 
derable reduction of toddy booths was carried out in Bombay City and several shops 
which were within 100 yards of and in the same street as temples, mosques, schools 
and hospitals were either cancelled or removed. For next year the programme 
includes the constitution of the whole of Ahmedabad City and suburbs as a “dry* 
or no-license area. In addition, three rural dry areas, consisting of two talukas each, 
will be created, ono in Gujarat, one in the Deccan, and one in tho lurnatak. In 
other areas a large number of redundant shops, i.e. shops which can be closed with¬ 
out driving people to illicit sources of supply will bo closed. Farther shops and 
booths will bo removed beyond .100 yards in the same street of temples, mosques, 
schools and hospitals. Shops will also bo moved away from mills and factories. 
Further experiments under contemplation are the closure of shops on mill pay days, 
tho sale of liquor in certain areas only in sealed bottles for consumption oft the pre¬ 
mises, etc. An energetic campaign has been inaugurated to stop tho adulteration of 
toddy with deleterious substances. 

Village | Water Supply 

Tho provision of Rs. 10 lakhs for tho improvement of village water supply has 
been distributed among the Revenue divisions according to needs. Special instructions 
have boon issued to secure the free enjoyment of public wells and tanks bv the 
Haitians on the same terras as persons belonging to other communities. Where there 
is reason to apprehend that tho existing disabilities of these classes m any particular 
village are likely to continue, either no money will be spent m that village Irom the 
grant of Bs. 10 lakhs or, where the needs are pressing, the money will be spent 
solely for providing special drinking water facilities for the Scheduled Classes. In 
utilising the special grant for water supply Government have advised the conversion 
of step wells into draw wells and the construction of bunds across rivers and streams. 

Indigenous Medicine 

A scheme for the registration of practitioners in indigenous systems of medicine 
has been devised and a bill on the lines of the Bombay Medical Act of 191 Z will be 
presented to the legislature shortly. 

Medical Aid 

Government have also considered a number of schemes for the advancement of 
medical aid in rural areas. 

It is proposed to extend the schemes for the subsidising of medical practitioners 
in rural areas and the appointment of nurses and midwives at local board dispen¬ 
saries and to improve the supply of instruments to local bodies’ dispensaries, 
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iombay oity the primary concern of the Government Is to find funds to main- 
the 300 additional beds for which accommodation is available under the Gover¬ 
nor’s Hospital Fund Scheme. 

The road policy has already been revised. It has beou decided to construct, im¬ 
prove and modernise the trunk roads and also to modernise roads in and near towns 
which are subjected to heavy traffic. The work of modernising the Bombay Poona 
Road which is estimated to cost about Es. 30 lakhs is proposed to be taken up from 
next year. 

Government have drawn lip a seven year programme of "competitive”, “feeder” 
and “other” roads. The programme is proposed to be taken up from the year 1939-40. 

A. special provision of Rs. 3J# lakhs has been made for the construction of roads 
leading to villages, 

Mosques ax Aibiemagar 

Orders have been issued to the local oflicors for the immediate restoration to the 
Muslims of Ahmednagar of the Malik Ambar’s Kali Masjid and the Sunheri Masjid 
and the reservation of Ek Gumbazi Masjid for religious use of the Muslim members 
of the City Police force at Ahraedoagar. The restoration of the Civil Jail and 
Record Room adjacent to the Kamani Masjid and Imarapur Masjid will be effected 
within a period of 3 years. 

Electric Supply undertakings 

Under clause II of the Schedule to the Indian Electricity Act, 1910, a special 
auditor has boon appointed to examine and audit the accounts of the electric supply 
undertakings in the Province and to submit a report to Government on the true 
financial position of each undertaking. 


Irrigation 


The entire policy of irrigation is under revision. Government, have appointed a 
committee to examine the whole question. It is proposed to provide" greater facilities 
for water supply in canal areas and if possible to reduce the water rates. Govern¬ 
ment are considering a scheme for the expansion of water supply in the dry dis¬ 
trict of Bijapur and adjoining areas by lifting water from tho river beds by wind¬ 
mills. 

A scheme for constructing storage tanks and reservoirs for increasing the water 
supply of tho Konkan is also under contemplation. 

Government has decided to undertake a regular programme for repairing and 
keeping efficient all existing minor irrigation works and for construction of new 
minor irrigation works, especially in aroas subject to frequent scarcity of rainfall 
and to carry out the programme vigorously. Substantial grants aro being provided 
in the estimates of 1938-39 for tho purpose and all necessary preliminaries in pur¬ 
suance of the programme are being undertaken. 

Education 

Tho policy of tho Ministry iu regard to education was defined before the Legis¬ 
lature, It was to evolve a truly national education and with this end in view 
schemes are being devised to reform both Primary and Secondary education. The 
entire system of primary education, it has been said, needs to bo overhauled. 
Schemes for expansion, consolidation and better control will bo worked out. 
The existing control machinery will be so revised as to be both effective and 
efficient. 

It has also been decided to convert some of tho Government. Secondary schools 
according to local conditions into technical and vocational schools, primary training 
institutions and high schools for girls and the remaining schools will he transferred 
to private agencies, such transfer being conditional upon such agencies having 
adequate resources, assisted by grants-in-aid if necessary, to ensure the maintenance 
of the transferred institutions in a state of efficiency. 

The committee appointed to draw up a scheme for the introduction of physical 
education in primary and secondary schools has submitted its report which w 
under examination. 

Committees have been appointed to advise Government on the question of 
vocational training for boys and girls in primary schools, on the training of primary 
teachers and on the problem of adult education. 
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mend men fc of the Primary Education Act has been taken in hand and it L 
introduce the amending Bill in the Budget session of the Assembly. 

Students and Discipline 

Government have also issued orders modifying the previous rules and orders 
regarding discipline in educational institutions, and school masters, teachers ana 
persons "at study over 18 are being allowed the liberty to attend all public meetings 
and to become members of organisations other than those whose policy or programme 
involves the dissemination of ideas of violonoe or the use Of violence, ttiranatiy 
persons at study will bo allowed to attend public meetings and take part m ine 
activities of all educational, social and religious Associations, 'oxoept that sue no 
them as are below 16 may with the consent of their guardians be prevented b> uia 
heads of their oducatioaal institutions from attending any particular mooting wmcii 
those heads consider objectionable. 

Scheduled Classes 

Government have recently taken special measures for thd advancement of educa¬ 
tion among the Scheduled Classes. As a result of these matters, Scheduled class 
students in all Arts and Professional Colleges, Government as well as aon-Goverri- 
meut, will receive full free studentships as well as scholarships at the Tate oi Hs, in 
in Arts Colleges and Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per mensem in Professional Colleges. AU 
stnd 0 nt 9 in Government secondary Schools (numbering 364 at^ present.) will receive 
full toe studentships, and all students in Government as well as noa-Governmont 
secondary schools who are eligible under the rules, will also get scholarships at the 
rate of.Its. 4 to Ks, 8 per raeasem. ■ ^ t . 

The question of granting full free studentships to all Scheduled Class students iu 
non-Govemmeut secondary schools is under consideration. 

Muslim Education 

Government are investigating the possibilities of popularising tho Anglo-Urdu 
Middle School for girls in Poona and increasing admissions to it. The Orders regard¬ 
ing reservations of places for students of the Muslim community in Government 
secondary schools for boys havo been revised and the percentage of reservations has 
been raised from 15 to 20. * 

Technical Education 

[a pnrsaanoo of the general policy of .relieving unemployment among educated 
classes the opening of a leather working school in Bombay has been sanetlotted. 

Local Self-Government 

Government have taken in hand the question of introducing some radical changes 
in the constitution of local bodies and liberalising their administration. Governments 
proposals include abolition of nominations, introduction of joint electorates with 
reservation of seats for certain minorities, widening of the franchise, improved finance, 
improvement of tho administration of village pauchayats, and other incidonuu mea¬ 
sures, A bill for tho revision of tho constitution and powers, of tho Panohayats. is 
being drafted. 

Cottaqe Industries 

Several schemes have been sanctioned for developing cottage industries. These 
include encouragement of hand- spinning and khadi weaving, cottage dyeing and cloth 
printing, air-craft, lacquer work, cane and bamboo work, tanning and production ol 
jaggery from palmyra and date, palm juices. n T 

In order to promote research work in connection with cottage and small scalo 
industries Government have sanctioned au experimental workshop tor the Industrial 
Engineer. Special arrangements have been made for carrying out experiments relat¬ 
ing to glass bangles, oil pressing, saacl hemp and imitation gold thread industries. 

Government have alsq sanctioned the establishment of an Industrial Chemist s 
Laboratory for undertaking investigations, as a regular routine work of the Depart¬ 
ment of Industries, for the development of likely new industries and the development; 
of existing ones. 

, . Swadeshi Goods 

A committee has been appointed to enquire into tho question of purchase of 
Government stores. The committee is required to advise on the possibility otcea- 
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all purchases of stores in a single agency ia the Province and the use of 
1 goods, including Khadl, for official purposes. 

Power Alcohol 

Government has been considering a number of proposals for the re-placemen;! 
of shrinking revenue resulting from prohibition. While retrenchment and additional 
taxation are obvious devices, the possibility of startiug state monopolies has not been 
overlooked. Vast quantities of mnowra flowers and molasses from sugar factories are 
available in the Province and proposals are being examined for the production of 
power alcohol from these materials at the Government distilleries which will have 
to abandon the production of liquor. It is hoped that an enterprise of this kind 
will bring ia a substantial revenue to the State. 

Labour Policy 

Government have issued a special statement outlining their policy regarding the 
Industrial worker. This policy has been generally approved by the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the Congress, who consider it suitable for adoption by other Provinces. 
The Government’s statement visualises a comprehensive sehemo of reform including 
minimum wage fixing machinery, provision for better housing conditions and relief 
of working class indebtedness. With regard to industries which fail to provide a 
living wage to employees, Government have decided to institute enquiries to deter¬ 
mine how far wages fall short of the needs of workers. A comprehensive scheme 
of social and sickness Insurance is foreshadowed. It is also proposed to explore fclio 
posvsibilities of alternative employment and secondary occupations for relieving 
unemployment. Steps have been taken to extend the Factories and Payment of 
Wages Acts to establishments employing ten or more persons instead of twenty. 
The provision of creches in factories employing more than 100 women has been 
made compulsory. 

Government have appointed a Textile Labour Enquiry Committee to investigate 
into the question of adequacy of wages and kindred matters relating to textile industry* 

Unemployment 

Government have accepted the resolution of the Legislature fco appoint a Committee 
to enquire into the question of unemployment. They have also aocepted the recom¬ 
mendation of the Legislature to compel suppliers of stores, mafcerials t machinery or 
services to Government or sami-Governmont bodies to afford facilities to Indian 
apprentices for practical training in their factories, workshops, etc. 

Retrenchment 

In the budget speech of the Honourable tho Finance Minister it was announced 
that one of the measures of economy which Government proposed to introduce 
would be the reduction of travelling and other allowances of Government servants. 
Detailed proposals in this matter are at present under the consideration of Govern¬ 
ment. Pending tho issue of final orders, Government have issued orders imposing a 
general cut of 10 per cent with effect from 1st November 1937 on all compensatory 
allowances of Government servants, whose pay exceeds Rs. 100 per mensem. A 
general out of 2 and a half per cent on all contingent expenditure has also been 
ordered during the current year. 

Government are at present reviewing those recommendations, of the Thomas Com¬ 
mittee which were previously rejected or partly accepted and the action taken after 
this review will be commuuioated to the Legislative Assembly iu due course. They 
are also considering the question of farther reduction of the pay-scales of all the 
provincial and subordinate services. 

Special Legislative Session 

Government called a special session of the Legislature on Jauury 10 (1933) to 
consider some pressing legislation. Tho Bills dealt with by the Legislature are 
explained below 

1, The Bombay Provisional Collection of Taxes Act, 1938.—Tho object of this- 
Act is to empower Government to collect taxes provisionally in anticipation of a Biiij 
introduced for the imposition of such taxes passing into law. Whenever new taxa¬ 
tion is proposed, various devices are resorted to evade the provisions of the Act 
imposing such taxation during the interval between the publication of the proposal 
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«uu-«. 0 passim' of tho Act. This Act is intended to prevent such evasion. A similar 
AotS Veen passed by the Central Legislature (Act XVI of 1931). 

2. The Bombay Municipal (Amendment) Acia—Three Acts were passed to amend 
tho Bombay Municipal Act, 1888. The first Act—tho Bombay Municipal Corporation 
(Extension of Tenure) Aot, 1938,-was passed to extend tho ot T^ tnrm of 
members oE the Bombay Municipal Corporation until 1st April 1939- The tem of 
offioe of the present members of the Corporation would ordinarily expire on 1st April 
1938, Government have under consideration various questions relating to the oouo- 
titution of the Municipal Corporation, such as the franchise and the system of nomi¬ 
nations. In order to enable Government Jo come to a definite conclusion on these 
questions and to prepare a suitable amending Bill to carry out, the term of office of 
the present members of tho Corporation which would have ordinarily expired on 
1st April 1938 has been extended by one year. , - 

The second Act to amend the Bombay Municipal Act was passed for the purpose 
of improving the system of audit which prevails in the Bombay Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion. According to tho prosent system tho audit of the accounts of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation is done by the auditors who are appointed annually. This 
system has been found to be unsatisfactory. The Act provides the estaWishmeut of 
a permanent department of audit under a Chief Auditor to be appointed by the 

^The^hird Act to amend the Bombay Municipal Act is an omnibus Act which 
carries Pout several amendments in the principal Act. The important among them 

are :_(1) the definition of “market” to enable the Corporation to control places which 

are unauthorised^ used as markets, (2) improvement in the system of the election 
of the representatives of the Bombay University and the Chamber of Commerce on 
the Corporation, (3) the abolition of the power of the municipal executive to attach 
the wares of an unlicensed hawker, (4) the grant of power fo tho Commissioner to 
compel a landlord to provide for adequate water supply to his tenants, and (5) tho 
grant of requisite power to the Commissioner to take steps to prevent the wastage 
of water, 

3 The Bombay Local Boards (Amendment) Act, 1938.—This Act provides 
for the abolition of the system of nominations in local boards m the Province and 
introduces the system of reservation of seats for Harijans, backward tubes and 
certain communities for which separate representation is given under ne present 
Constitution. An important provision in the Act is regarding the local option to the 
Mh homed an s. Tt is open to the Mahomedan voters of a constituency to decide at 
any time that tlioy would prefer to give up separate electorates and have joint 
electorates 

4. The Bombay Probation of Offenders Bill. —Tho object of this Bill is to 
introduce a regular system of probation of offenders, which was introduced in 
England by the Act of 1907 and has been found to have led to good results The 
provision of section 562 of the Criminal Procedure Code are found inadequate-for 
the purpose The Bill provides for the release after admonition only of offenders 
convicted of offences punishable with not more than two years’ imprisonment, and 
against whom no previous conviction is proved. The Bill, also . contains a provision 
that in the case of male persons ‘Convicted of offences not pimishable with death or 
transportation, while in the case of women convicted of any offences , the Conn may, 
having regard to the age, character, antecedents, physical or mental condition or 
circumstances in which the offence was committed, release an offender on probation 
of good conduct on his pacing a bond, with or. without sureties. In the case of 
porsons under the age of 25 years the Bill provides that such probation shall be 
under the supervision of a probation officer. Courts have always found it difficult, 
to deal with women who are found to have committed such offences as infanticide. 
In the majority of such eases, women are merely victims of other persons who are 
not before the Courts and are forced to commit offences for fear of shame. Llie 
existing Criminal Law does not contain any provision for dealing with such oases. 
The Bill removes that defect and provides that the Courts can release such women 
on probation. The Bill has been passed by the Legislative Assembly, but is pending 
consideration by the Legislative Council. The success of the scheme would, however, 
~ lL ' : - of the supervision exercised during probation. 


depend upon tho efficiency ~~ rr - ~-r~- , - , sv - D -n ^ 

Government therefore, propose to restrict -for the present the scope of the Bill to 
certain places only where local conditions are favourable and there are prospects 
of tho system being worked properly. 
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The Bomba?/ Harijan Temple Worship {Removal of Disabilities ] 

CrAdor this Act a trustee of a temple or if there are more than'oEO frust.ee, 
ie majority of such trustees may make a declaration and forward it to the Cow 
stating that the temple shall be open for worship to Harijans. In making the 
declaration the trustees may impose conditions and require observance of such 
ceremonies as they may think fit. But such conditions or siioh observances ..must 
not be restricted to Harijans only. On receipt of such declaration the Court has 
to publish the declaration. Within three months of such publication any person 
interested, may. apply to the Court and may show that the persous who made the 
declaration were not the trustees of the temple or did not form the majority of 
such trustees. If the Court is satisfied that the application is true, the Court 

would cancel the declaration. If not, the t declaration would be final and the 

temple would be open for worship by Ilarijans notwithstanding anything in the 
instrument of trust, the terms of dedication, a decree or order ot a Competent 
Court relating to such temple or a etistom, usage or law for the time being m 
force. In the City of Bombay the declarations are to be forwarded to the High 
Court and in the mofussil to the district Courts. The Act, has been passed 

by both tho Legislative Assembly and Legislative Council without a single 
dissenting voice. It is an enabling" measure and it removes legal difficulties in the 
way of those trustees of public temples who ave convinced of the justice of the 

claim of Ilarijans to make use of such temples and who desire to throw them open 
to them. The Act applies to Hindus including Jains. 

•6, The Bombay Small Holders Belief Act , 1938.—Government have under 
consideration the question of the relief of agricultural indebtedness and too 
regulation of tenancies. But the framing of a complcto scheme for the purpose 
requires vovy careful consideration. In the meanwhile Government have dec idea > that 
petty agriculturists should not be deprived of their property in execution of. 
decrees of Civil Courts. They have also decided that agricultural tenants who have 

been in possession for 6 years or more should not be evicted. Relief against the 

decrees of Courts is given to persons who are described in the Act as small 

holders. They would he persons who personally cultivate the land and who hold 
6 acres of irrigated land or 18 acres of other land or land having annual assessment 
of not more than Rs. 30. The benefit of the Act is also given to inferior village 
servants who hold land of the specified area. In the case of an undivided Hindu 
family, it is required that at least one adult member, if any, of such family should 
cultivate the land himself. The Act provides that if any land is brought to sale 
in execution of a decree against such small holder, such sale shall be stayed on the 
small holder paying to the decree holder the amount of interest due for a period 
not exceeding one year, on the decretal amount. If, however, the decree holder 
proves that substantial loss will be caused to him by such stay, the proceedings 
shall not be stayed. So also if the decree holder shows that his rights are 
likely to be prejudiced by other proceedings against the small holder, ho may apply 
for raising the*stay. In proceedings under section 22 of the Dekkhan Agriculturists 
Relief Act, it fs provided that the order of the Court directing possession to be taken 
of land belonging to a small holder shall not take effect until 1st April 1939. Theso 
provision do not apply to maintenance decrees. One pair of milch cattle, one dwell¬ 
ing house, standing crop, household untensiis and agricultural produce necessary for 
the support of the small holder and his family are saved from attachment aud sale 
in execution of decrees. Section 9 of the Act relates to the eviction of tenants. As 
.stated before, tenants in possession of land used for agriculture for a period of 6 
years or more cannot be evicted if they pay the landlord one year's rent and are 
willing to continue the tenancy ou the same terms as before. Protection is given to 
such tenants in regaxd to their dwelling houses, if such tenants are on I cam, Khoti 
or talukdari land. In area where Government have granted suspension of land 
the interest or rent payable by a small holder or tenant under the Act is to 
ed in proportion. The Act is 'to remain in force until 31st March 1939. 

7. The Bombay Money-Lenders Eill~- The object of this Bill is to provide for the 
control of money-lenders and the regulation of their accounts and dealings in money- 
lending. The Bill applies to professional money-lenders. It introduces the system of 
regulation and licensing of money-lenders which prevails in England and the united 
Rtates of America. Money-lenders not holding a licence are precluded from getting 
a decree from any Court in a suit to which the Act applies. The failure to obtain a 
licence would not necessarily non-suit the plaintiff money-lender. The Court may 
require him to produce a licence within 3 months and may give him more time for 
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"f>Vodaction. The grounds for the refusal of liceuee by the Registrar are till 
•ro the followiug oases only 

(1) When the applicant is disqualified bv the Court to hold a licence; 

(2) When the applicant lifts not. complied with the, provisions of tl 

(3) ’ When the applicant has participated in fraud or dishonesty in the conduct of: 

his business or has been guilty of the offence of forgery ^ falsification Of accounts oi 
other si miliar offences , . 

An important feature of the Bill is the requirement of keeping accounts by money¬ 
lenders and of .delivery of statement of accounts to debtors. ^ If money-lender does 
not comply with these requirements, the Court can disallow him costs and any portion 
of interest. Tho Bill also contains provisions on the following matters 

(1) interest not exceeding dam dupat can bo allowed ; 

(2) The amount due may bo ordered to be paid by instalments ; 

(3) The rate of interest not to exceed 9 per cent, on secured loans and 12 per 
cent, or unsecured loans ; 

(4) Compound interest is prohibited ; 

(5) The Court is given power to ro-open accounts within three years which have 
not been settled by decrees ; 

(6) A summary procedure is provided for taking the accounts and declaring the 

amount due ; . _ , 

(7) If a money-lender enters in a bond a sum in excess of the actual loan ad¬ 
vanced, bo would be criminally liable *, 

(8) Molestation of debtors is made an offence. 

The Bill has passed the first reading in the Legislative Assembly and has been 
referred to a Select Committee. 

The special session of the Legislature passed also tho following resolutions moved 
by the Prime Minister on belulf of Government • 

L ‘This Assembly is of opinion that the Federation proposed under the 
Government of India Act, 1935 is opposed to the declared will of the people 
of the Province and is, therefore, unacceptable. This Assembly therefore requests 
Government to intimate to the British Government not to impose it ou the 
Pioviuce.” 

2. “The Assembly is of opinion that the conferring of any titles of honour or 
titular distinction on any person in the Province by His Majesty or the Governor 
General be discontinued.” 

Conclusion. 

This brief record of the work of the Ministry during the few months it has been 
in power is published in order that tho public may have some idea of the way in 
which the problem of converting ideals into realities is being tackled The adminis¬ 
trative machine is a complicated and delicate organism and Government is faced 
with the task of remodelling it as all Congressmen desire it to bo remodelled while 
still keeping it functioning and in active movement. 


The Bihar Government at Work 


A Six-monthly Official Review-July—December 1937 

Belief to tenantry 

The problem of the peasantry and the land have been in the fore front of the 
Ministry’s programme and in this connection the first legislative measure enacted by 
the Ministry is the Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act. This is calculated to mitigate 
the hardship ot the tenautry of the province ou account of the operations of some 
of the provisions of the old Jaw and to give them such relief as they immediately 
need;' • 




-‘>The measures of relief which the new Tenancy Act affords to the raiyats are 
isnmmarised below 
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1. Occupancy raiyats have been given the groat facility of the partition among 
co-tenants being recognised by the superior landlord. Only when the latter may 
have any objection to the distribution of rent by the co-tenants among themselves 
he can apply to the Collector for the distribution of the rent of the holding. 

2. The Tenancy Act as it stood before left it discretionary with the court to 
admit or reject an application for commutation of produce rent. The new law 
makes it obligatory on the court to commute when a raiyat applies for it. Only 
when on the landlord's application if it is objected to by the raiyat then the court 
can exercise its discretion about admitting or rejecting the application. 

3. The system of produce rent payable by a raiyat on fcho estimated value of 
the crop of a holding, commonly kuown as Danabandi, which was unpopular with 
the tenants, has been abolished. All Danabandi holdings shall, from the date of 
the passing of this Act, be considered to be liable to payment of rent In kind by 
division of the produoe of the holding, and in all cases where the rent is payable 
by division of produce, the distribution shall be in the proportion of 22 to the rai¬ 
yat and 18 to the landlord. On a notification by Government commutation of pro¬ 
duce rent in any particular area or for any "particular class of occupancy raiyats 
can be taken up by the Collector either on’ the application of the landlord or the 
raiyat or on his own motion. 

4. The rate of interest on arrears of rout has been reduced from 12 and half to 
(5 one fourth per cent per annum and the provision about the payment of damages 
which used to amount to 25 per cent of tho rent due has been deleted. 

5. Illegal exactions (abwabs) have boen made a penal * offence with simple 
impiisoziment for a term which may extend to 6 months or with fine which may 
extend to Bs. 500, or with both, 

6. On account of the world-wide economic depression, which commenced in 
1929, the prices of agricultural produce have gone down by more than 50 per cent 
and it has become difficult for the raiyats to bear the burden of the existing rents, 
particularly rents enhanced either by the court or through private contract or 
commuted under section 40 of the old Act, or settled for new holdings, taking into 
consideration the high prices of staple food crops prevailing in 1911. There are also 
instances in which high rents were fixed in consideration of the landlords’ main¬ 
taining the sources of irrigation but the same rents are being realised although the 
arrangements for irrigation have been neglected by the landlords. With a view, 
therefore, to giving relief to the raiyats in such cases a new section 112A has been 
incorporated in the Act under which a raiyat can now apply (a) for cancellation of 
all enhancements made between 1911 and 1936; (b) for reduction of all rents 
commuted under section 40 or by agreement between 1911 and 1936, which will be 
in the proportion to the fall in the prices of staple food crops ; (c) for partial or 
entire remission of rent on tho ground of permanent or temporary deterioration 
of the soil of tho raiyat’s holding duo to a deposit of sand, by submersion under 
water, etc or on the ground that the landlords has failed to carry out tho 
arrangements in respect of irrigation which he is bound to maintain ; (d) for 
reduction of rent due to the fall in the prices not due to temporary causes, On a 
notification by Government action may be taken by the Collector suo motu in respect 
of all the points enumerated above as well as in such oases as may be specified in 
a notification issued for sufficient reasons by the Governor in this behalf. 

7. In execution proceedings for arrears of rent no raiyat can now be detained 
in civil jail and his moveable property cannot be attached ’ except with his consent 
in writing unless tho decree cannot be satisfied by the attachment and sale of the 
holding for the arrears of tho rent for which the decree was passed. 

8. As regards the sale of the holding itself in execution of a decree for rent, 
only so much of the holding can now be put to sale as may do deemed sufficient 
to satisfy the decretal amount. The necessary valuation of the holding or wart 
thereof to be sold will bo made by the court after hearing the parties ana no 
holding or any portion thereof shall be sold for a price lower than that specified 
in the sale proclamation. 

9. Tho houses and other holdings with the materials and the sites thereof and 
the lands immediately fappurtenant thereto and necessary for their enjoyment be¬ 
longing to a raiyat or under raiyat and occupied by him will be exempt from sale 
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utioa of a rent decree except where the decree is for arrears of rei 
ipeofe of the site of such house or building. 

SUPPLEMENTARY BlLL TO AFFORD FURTHER RELIEF 

A supplementary Bill will soon be brought forward by the Ministry to deal with 
matters not covered by the present legislation In order to afford further measures 
of relief to the raiyata This Bill will deal with such matters as realisation of rent 
by certificate procedure, restoration of Bakasht lauds, abolition of salami, the 
tenants' right to bamboos and fruits and timber of trees and remission of arrears 
of rent. 

Tenancy Legislation for Chota Nagpur 

A tenancy Bill on the same lines as the Bihar Tenancy Act in order to meet the 
needs of the raiyats of Chota Nagpur has been introduced by the Ministry in the 
Assembly and is now in the Selection Committee stage. 

Legislation- to Regulate Sugar Industry 

In the sphere of legislation the Ministry has been able to put on the Statute 
Book another important measure to regulate the development of the sugar industry 
in the province. 

Bihar is next In Importance only to the United Provinces, so far as the sugar 
industry is concerned, producing 29 per cent of tho total output of white sugar in 
India. With the increasing growth of tho Industry many problems had arisen of lata 
which needed immediate solution in order to ensure the development of the industry 
on sound linos both in the Interests of the grower and the industry as a whole. The 
Sugar Factories Control Act has been passed with the object of enabling Government 
with the co-operation of the industry to tackle these problems. 

The Act provides for the licensing of sugar factories, the regulation of the supply 
of sugarcane to factories, the fixation of the minimum price for sugarcane, the esta¬ 
blishment of a Sugar Control Board and Advisory Committees and a tax on the sale 
of sugarcane intended for use in factories. 

An unsatisfactory feature of the sugar industry has been tho growth of unhealthy 
competition which has brought down the price of sugar to a very low level. As a 
direct consequence the price of sugarcane has fallen to suoh an extent that during 
the last crushing season the price obtained by the cultivator hardly covered the cost 
of cultivation. It is, therefore, neoossarv to regulate tho production of sugar by 
providing for the licensing of factories. There will be two forms of license, one for 
the construction of new factories or the extension * ” ’ * * ” 

tories and the other for crushing cane. The latter 
subject to certain conditions relating to the sale of 
Syndicate, the central marketing organisation of the 
ment, and the quantity of cane to be crushed by the factory! These 
ensure normal working, without which growers are likely to suffer. 

As regards the regulation of the supply of cane to factories, provision has been 
made for the purchase of cane In an area (zone) reserved for a factory, in an area 
assigned to a factory and in areas which are neither reserved nor assfgned. A 
common feature of reserved and assigned areas is compulsory bonding, e. the 
factory is required to enter into agreements with cane-growers or cane-growers’ 
co-operative societies for the purchase of a.specified quantity of oane. In an area 
which is neither specified nor assigned bonding Is not compulsory. What is aimed 
at is the concentration of cape-supply as far as possible within reserved areas or 
assigned areas and the gradual conversion of assigned areas into reserved areas. 
It is proposscl that each factory should have a prescribed proportion A (say 60 per 
cent in the beginning which may, however, bo raised to 70 or 75 per cent) of 
bonded supply, i. e. a supply of cane under agreement. A survey will be undertaken 
in order to obtain reliable estimates of cane areas. Middlemen will not be allowed to 
function in a reserved area. But in an assigned area and in area which is neither 
reserved nor assigned the factory may purchase through middlemen specially 
licensed for the purpose. The system of ‘bonded’ cane will lead to better organisa¬ 
tion of cane supplies and reliovo growers from anxiety regarding the disposal of 
their cane. With the organisation of cane-growers’ co-operative ^societies they will; 
be able to safeguard their own interests and some of the provisions of the Act have 
been framed with the object of encouraging the organisation of »ueh societies, 
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_ rding the fixation of the minim am price for Sugar-Cane intended for use* 
^.a.ia^tory, a wide latitude had been given to the Provincial Government to vary the 
nimmum price and to prescribe rules to determine how the minimum price shall be 
calculated. Provision is also made for the payment of aa additional price for special 
varieties of cane. 

A Sugar Control Board with the Hou’ble Minist er of Education and Development, 
Bihar, as ex-officio Chairman and. with reprosentatives of the United Provinces 
Government and representatives of cane-growers and factories from both provinces 
on it has been set up to deal with the major problems of the industry such as the 
licensing of factories, the determination of the conditions of the license and the 
fixation of the minimum price of cane. 

Advisory Committees will also be appointed to deal with local problems such as 
the preparation of the estimates of. cane requirements of factories, the declaration of 
reserved and assigned areas, the licensing of purchasing agents, etc. 

In order to enable a big drive to be launched for the improvement of cane culti¬ 
vation and its planned production on a rational basis, the Provincial Government 
has been given the power 1 to impose a tax on the sale of sugarcane to a factory or 
a cess on the entry of cano iuto a local area. The proceeds of the tax, if it is 
imposed by the Provincial Government, Will be utilised mainly for the direct benefit 
of the industry. 

Committee on Utilisa/tion of Mol asses 

The 1 Government of..Bihar, in consultation with the Government of the United 
Provinces, has set up a Joint Committee to devise ways and means of starting the 
manufacture of power -alcohol out of molasses, to report on the host: method of 
manufacture and of mixing power alcohol with petrol and to explore the possible 
uses for molasses and their, practical application. 

The Oomipitte will consist of Dr. N. R. Dhar, M»\ 0. H. Dickson, Mr, 

Ananthasubramauyam, "Dr.P. 8. Maker, Lilia Padampat Singhama, Mr. M. P. Gandhi, 
Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar and Dr. N. G. Chatterji. 

Relief to Debtors 

The*two other Bills sponsored by the Ministry and referred to Joint Select 
Comlnittofl of 'both Houses of the Provincial Legislature aro tho ; Bihar Money- 
lenders' Bill Intended to give relief to the debtors, to prevent tho exaction of 

usurious rdtes' of interest and to regulate the business of money-lending in the 
province' and the Bihar Agricultural Income-tax Bill designed to raise additional 
revenue for the purpose of extending the beneficent activities of Government, 

The Money-lenders’ Bill provides for the registration of money-lenders on 

payment of a small fee. No one who is not a registered money-lender can 

institute a suit for the recovery of his dues from the debtor. .It is also provided 
that if a registered money-lender is found -guilty of fraud or not keeping his 
abeouuts properly orders may be passed cancelling his registration. 

It is also proposed to make the keeping df proper accounts by money-lenders 
compulsory, to require a money-lender to give the debtor a copy of the recorded 
account within 7 days of advancing the loau, to give a receipt for evory sum paid 
by the debtor, and also roquire the moaey lender to famish a statement of account 
to the dobtor at least 01160 in every year. Non-compliauco has been made punishable 
with fire. ’ : 

In order to check the levying of excessive interest it is provided in the Bill that 
no court shall pass a decree * on account of arrears of interest for any period ex- 

cceding three years or at rates exceeding 9 per cent per annum in the case of se¬ 

cured loan and 12 per cent per anuum in the case of an unsecured loan hut the 
money-lender is given power to institute a suit for the recovery of mtorest only 
with claiming payment of the principal. 

In order-to make it possible for the debtor to pay off the. decretal amount it ft 
provided that on the application of the judgement-debtor the court may, m respect 
of any decree, fix suitable instalments for the payment of the dooretal amount au¬ 
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It is proposed to make the practice of entering in tire handnote, bond or Khata- 
bahi a sum greater than actually lent at offonee punishable with fine. 
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™'y 0nfc c)l9 fihng of suits outside the proviaoo for recovery of debts ft is 
p-roiidecl that any oontraet between the money-lender and the debtor providing for 
tiie payment of the amount outside the provinoe shall be void 


'Another Bill to Deal wrfrc Rural Industries 

The Ministry will soon bring forward another comprehensive Bill to deal with 
mral indebtedness and to give relief to agricultural debtors. 


Raising Additional Revenue for Betterment of Rural Population 


Government consider that as provincial revenues are so small, they have 1 no 
alternative but to utilise the additional source of revenue—taxes on agricultural 
income which has been assigned to them under the Government of India Act. They 
see no reason why those persons who obtain large or relatively large incomes from 
agriculture should not pay tax ou those incomes. The Agricultural lucome-tax Bill, 
has, therefore, been brought forward for the purpose of obtaining additional revenue 
by taxing agricultural income. This additional revenue will be utilised mainly for the 
betterment oi the rural population and extending the beneficiont activities of Govern¬ 
ment in that direction. 

1‘™ V * ( * 0S f or ,^ ie J ev y of agricultural income-tax on agricultural income 
fls.defingl (with a-small alteration to suit local conditions) in tile Indian Income-tax 
Act, PJud As, However, Government recognise that in respect of agricultural income 
the exemption limit should be considerably higher than in the case of ordinary in¬ 
come, the exemption limit in the Bill has been fixed at Rs, 5,000. Mn' agricultural 
income below this figure will not be taxed. 

Rates of agficuitural income-tax in respect of incomes above Rs. 5,000 and lass 
than Rs.. dwJOO are proposed at the same rates as those fixed in the Indian Income- 
tax Act, 1922. Ihe rates for incomes over Rs, 30,000 are higher than those in the 
Indian income-tax Act, but as no provision is made for the levy of supertax on 
agricultural income, the actual tax payable on agricultural income over Rs. 30,000 is 
in all cases smaller and m the case of higher incomes considerably smaller than the 
tax (taking income-tax and super-tax together) payable under the Indian Income-tax 
Act on other incomes oi a smaller size. 

The rates of agricultural income-tax proposed are higher -in the case of larger 
incomes than in the ease of smaller. Government recognise that, if no safeguard was 
provided, this might result in the splitting up of Hindu undivided families. Provision 
has. therefore, been made in the Bill that the income of a joint family consisting of 
brothers (or sons of brothers when one or more of several brothers is dead) shall be 
assessed at the rate that would be applicable to the separate income of brothers if 
they had separate and did not form a joint family. 

Assessment will be made on agricultural income in the following manner : — 

(1) In the case of income from cultivation the assessee will have two options 

(a) lie can bo assessed by presumption—that is his income will bo assumed to 
bo a certain multiple of his rent valuation. This multiple will be fixed by the Hoard 
b! f0r eao . h distnct subject to a maximum of'8 times, (b) 

be in the maAer undS°(I). 18 U mC ° ma If ho tloea not lile P a P ers - assessment will 

(2) In the case of all other agricultural income, the assessment will bo on the 

income accruing after making the following deductions :_ 

cesser numicipaf rates ^ (iurin S the year on account either as land reveuue or 
oi coL , <Mion Um ca * (jU * af0 ^ ^ *P or ceQ t of the actual realisation as estimated cost 

No one (other than a company) will be liable to pay agricultural income-tax in 
any year on ess ho u called upon by the Agricultural Income-tax Officer to tile m 
assessment: form. 

below ^ 0i tilB pr ° iJ0Se(:l agricultural income-tax as provided in the Bill are ae 


(1) When the total income is Rs. 

......Nine pies in the rupee.' 

(2) When the total income is 
lfijOGO.*,...One anna in the rupee, 

(3) When the total income is Rs. 15,000 or upwards, but is less thau Rs. 20,(XX 
-—One anna and four pies in the rupee. 

39 


5,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 10,000 
Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but is loss than Rs. 
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When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but is lessftoan 

II iM Mun <mnn n nrl ^ 1 1, „ 


wgS^30,(X)0.One anna and seven pies in the runee, 

(5) When the total income is Rs.30,000 or upwards, but is .less than Rs, 40,000....,, 
Iwo annas in the rupee. 

(6) When the total income is Rs. 40.000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 75,000 
.Two annas and two pies in the rupee. 

i $$ total income is Rs. 75,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 

1,00,000.Two annas and four pies in the rupee. 

n^ Wh ® the t°tal income is Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 
2,50,000....... Two annas and six pies in the rupee. 

^ 10 toto ! incora0 is ^ s ‘ 2,50,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 
5,0(),000......lhree annas in the rupee. 

total income is Rs. 5,00,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 

15,00,000.Three annas and six pies in the rupee. 

(11) When the total income is Rs. 15,00,000 or upwards..Four annas in the 


rupee. 


Scheme of Agricultural Development. 


A scheme of agricultural development is under contemplation, so that the 
Department of Agriculture may be able to render better service to the cultivators 
than it has done m the past. 

Tt is, therefore proposed to make the work of this Department really effective 
by broad-basing its activities on a police thana in eaoh district as the basic unit 
with necessary complement of trained staff. In order to make a start with properly 
trained staff and to keep the cost of such training as low as possible Government 
propose to enter into mutual arrangements with the United Provinces Government 
whereby students from Bihar will bo admitted every year into the Agricultural 
College of the United Provinces Government and in return the Government of Bihar 
will admit a similar number of U. P. students into their Veterinary College. This 
will ensure a steady supply of properly trained agricultural graduates. * 

Further, in order that the subordinate staff recruited for the Department should 
have some first hand knowledge of the actual methods employed by the cultivators 
in crop production aud also of the conditions and limitations under which they work 
it is proposed that every now recruit should be trained for two years in a central 
farm and will theu be required to study the methods of cultivation followed by 
the ordinary cultivator. With this end in view it is proposed to recruit 20 over¬ 
seers at a recurring cost of nearly Rs. 16,350 per annum and put them under 
training in the manner indicated above, so that in throe year’s time a batch of 
better trained overseers will be availabla for the development which the scheme 
visualises. 

In the meantime it is proposed that a start in intensive demonstration work should 
be made, with the existing staff, For this purpose one Police thana in each district 
is to be selected immediately and one overseer and 3 kamdars are to be allotted to 
each area. These men will carry out intensive demonstration work, particularly 
on sugarcane, wheat, rice, fruits and irrigation appliances such as Rabat pumps. 
The Department will also encourage subsidiary agricultural industries and the cultiva¬ 
tion of fruit trees. 

Arrangements will also be made to popularise the uso of improved seeds and 
implements and of manures. It is hoped that the concentration of the activities of 
the .Department in a few selected thanas (one in each district) will yield bettor 
results. The expansion of the activities of the Department can bo considered later 
as trained staff become available. 

The chemical section of the Department is being ordered to speed up its work on 
soil survey of the province in order to know in what areas what plant food is lacking, 
so that a schedule of manuring the more important crops can be drawn up for the 
guidance of the cultivator. 


Rural Development Scheme 


Connected with the scheme for intensive agricultural demonstration, it is pro¬ 
posed to introduce a comprehensive scheme of all-round rural development in one 
selected thana in each district The details of this scheme are now being worked out 
with the Heads of the Development Departments. 
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Committee ro Enquire into Santas Faro anas Administration 
^ foment have appointed a Committee to enquire into the system of adminisfcra* 
non m the Santal Parganas and to suggest such changes and improvements in it as 
will best conduce to the well-being of the inhabitants. 

Labour Enquiry Committee 

Government propose to appoint soon a Committee to enquire and report on conditiou 
Ot life and work of labour both in rural and urban areas of the province. Already a 
good uoal of spade work in the form of collodion of data has been done in this con¬ 
nection. Government are anxious to promote the welfare and to improve the lot of 
labour in the province and towards this end will encourage the formation of trade 
unions on sound and efficient lines. 

Proposals for Prison Reforms 

Proposals are under consideration to improve the administration of jails in tho 
province. The main questions of policy which have been under the consideration of 
the Ministry are :— 

1. The introduction of new forms of industry with a view to reducing the 
expenditure on jails and also with a view to enabling certain tasks which are 
considered to bo degrading to be abolished. The Director of Industries has 
prepared a minute on the subject. Instructions have also been issued to the 
Inspector-GenQral to take steps for the abolition of oil presses. The mustard oil 
consumed in jails will in future bo purchased and tho prisoners, who have 
hitherto been employed in producing it, will bo employed in other and. it is hoped, 
mere remunerative tasks. 

%. The reduction of the jail population : Superintendents of jails have been 
asked to ascertain and report how many prisoners there are whose sentences can 
be reviewed under rule 529 of the 3ails Manual. 

3. .For some years it has been necessary to detain a certain number of 
criminal lunatics in jails, as no accommodation is available for them in the Indian 
Mental Hospital at Ranchi. Particulars regarding such prisoners are being 
collected in order that it may be decided whether some of thorn cannot be 
roaleased and whether the treatment which those of them who must continue to 
be detained are receiving cannot be improved on. 

Tackling- Unemployment 

In order to tackle the problem of unemployment and provide more facilities 
for vocational training, schemes are under consideration for the establishment of 
m institute on the limes of the Gulzarbagh Cottage Industries Institute at Pusa 
and PuTuiia, for tho introduction of < industrial o-asses in more middle English 
schools, for the introduction of science and mauual training classes in nigh 
schools and for tho provision of training in weaving and basket-making of women 
workers who are excluded from underground work in mines. 

The rural development scheme, which is under contemplation, will provide 
opportunities of useful employment, to a large number of educated young men of 
the province in their own localities. Besides schemes of reorganisation of 

training and recruitment in the Co-operative and Agriculture Departments will 
further extend the avenues of employment for educated young men of the province. 

It is also proposed to make a grant to the All-India Spinners’ Association, to 
increase the number of girls’ middle English schools and to award special 

scholarships to Harijan students. 

Committee to Survey Whole Field of Education 

The Ministry is considering the resolution moved by Dr. Rajendra Prasad in 
the Senate of the Patna University for the appointment of a committee to survey 
tho whole iieid of education and it is proposed to appoint a committee which 

wih examine the whole field of education in the province and consider what 

reforms are necessary in order to bring education into closer relation with tho 
needs of the people. 

Release of Political Prisoners 

|n pursuance of the policy of release of political prisoners, J8 political prisoners 
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80 * ar » been released, while oases of the remaining 24 are under considera* 


ai?d no newspaper is working under 


There is no ban now on any association 
security. 

Measures to Improve Chaukidari Administration 

1)6011 ^suited on measures to improve chaukidari ad- 
? n( * th{ l lv ro Pbt)S are uuder consideration. The increase in the maximum 
gPPP winch cap be assessed on a particular individual by fifty per cent, is one of 
1 ? ar xam * and the best method of getting a fairer assess¬ 

ment, particularly in Chota Nagpur, is being considered. 

Provision to Impress Transport Repealed 

It has been derided. to repeal Section 8 of the Bengal Regulation XI of 1806 
which enables transport to be Impressed for officers and travellers. 

Retrenchment Proposals Committee to be Appointed 

Government are at present busy considering various proposals to reduce the cost 
of the administration whenever possible by retrenchment and every effort is being 
made to eliminate waste and effect economy iu expenditure. Proposals are under 
consideration to lower the scale of travelling allowance and out down compensatory 
and special allowances and effect economy in the Public Works Department. Gov¬ 
ernment arc also considering the question of appointing a Retrenchment Committee 
to examine m detail retrenchment proposals iu various departments and suggest 
directions m which expenditure can be reduced. 

PrOHIBITION TO BE STARTED IN SELECTED AREAS 

The Ministry proposes to make a beginning in prohibition in selected areas. 

Improving- Activities Of District Boards] 

Government are examining the possibility of improving the activities of district 
boards m fbo provmoe. They consider that by suitable reorganisation, the district 
boards will be m a position to reuder better service to the rural population than 
is done at present and improvements are chiefly necessary under the following three 
broad beads : (I) Medical relief in rural areas, (2) rural sanitation and general 
public health measures in rural areas, aud (3) the establishment of union boards 
on an extensive scale with more responsibilities delegated to them so as to serve 
as really useful units for the amelioration of the condition of the masses. 

The district boards have been circularised to carry out these improvements and 
to make enhanced provisions for rural medical and public health measures in their 
next budgets by effecting some immediate reductions under other heads of 
expenditure. 

Government have also advocated to the district boards the scheme of subsidising 
medical practitioners so as to induce them to settle down in rural areas and to es¬ 
tablish a private practice there. 

Ban on National Flag- Lifted 

In view of the altered political situation in the country the Ministry has passed 
orders cancelling the circular issued in 1930 banning tho hoisting of (he National 
Flag by local bodies over their buildings. Under these new orders local bodies will 
be free to hoist the National Flag over their buildings. 

Electrification Scheme for Rural and Industrial Development 

Bihar js rich in mineral deposits and resources with her coal, iron ore, mica and 
copper mines lying iii Chota Nagpur. Besides other important minerals produced in tho 
province are manganese ore, ochre, chromite ore, china clay, asbestos, slate, limestone, 
steatite and gold. But most of these mineral resources have not yet been developed, 
and with a proper scheme of development these sources can be utilised for tho benefit 
of the province so as to contribute to her industrial prosperity. 

Bihar is also the granary of the East with her most; fertile lands in North Bihar 
known as the “garden of India”, but cultivation suffers much from drought and 
flood* There are also hundreds of miles of chaur lands which need drainage and for 
want of which have been lying waste. 
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fcr, therefore, to tackle these two important problems an electrification^ 
both for purposes of industrial and agricultural development is under 
contemplation. Sir William Stauape of the TL P. fame was invited to advise the 
Ministry on this matter. Extensive enquiry is proceeding aud one of the world’s 
best engineers have been consulted. 

Tackling Flood Problem 

The proceedings of the Flood Conference recently convened by Government to 
consider measures of flood control are under compilation and after they are 
printed Government will decide what action to take on the various suggestions 
made. 

DRAINAGE OF CnAUKS AND RECLAMATION 

Closely Interlinked with the problem of flood prevention in North Bihar is the 
question * of drainage of swamps and ehaurs in order to reclaim such areas for 
purposes of cultivation. 

The Bharthua Chain* drainage project In the district of Muzaffarpur has been success¬ 
fully completed, as a result of which inuudatiou of about 30 sq. miles will be relieved 
to a great extout and about 10 sq. miles of perpetually water-logged and swamp area 
will be brought under cultivation. Already a largo part of the chain* except the deepest 
portion and the area where there is dense growth of water hyacinth has been 
sown with paddy crops. Over a period of 30 to 40 years the people had not been 
able to grow any crops in the chaur area. 

New Rules foe Cinemas to secure Safety of Public 

Government have issued a new set of rules for the regulation of Cinema 
houses in the province, Tho old rules, which wore framed in .1930, had become 
out of date and were not sufficient to secure the safety of tho public when 
attending cinema shows. The revision was undertaken when the cinema disaster 
at Hyderabad iu 1936 showed the need for enforcing adequate regulations. 

Tho now rules make important provisions requiring export inspection of tho 
electrical installations of cinema houses and improvements in tho arrangement of 
the building, so that a cinema hall can bo emptied of the audience immediately 
on the occurrence of fire or any other sudden emergency. The existing cinema 
houses will be given a period of six mouths in which to mai^e the necessary 
structural alterations. 

Local Bodies Employees allowed to Participate in Congress Meetings 

The Ministry has passed orders removing tho ban imposed since 1923 on 
employees of local bodies prohibiting them from participating or assisting in 
Congress meetings. 

Biharis in Local Bodies 

Government have issued a circular to all Commissioners of Divisions that all 
appointments under local bodies should be given to tho natives of the province or 
those domiciled therein in preference to any outside condidates even though tho latter 
may have better and higher qualifications, 

Retired Government Servants Eligible 

Retired Government Servants are at liberty to seek election to tho legislature or 
local bodies on Congress ticket. 

Proposal for Competitive Examination for Provincial 
G ym Service under Consideration 

A proposal is under consideration to make recruitment to tho provincial Civil 
Service (Executive Branch) and the Subordinate Civil Service by competitive exami¬ 


nation. The Public Service Commission has been consulted 
made when their views havo been received and considered, 
be made as soon as a decision has been reached. 


and a decision will be 
An announcement will 
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Amendment of Minor Irrigation, Local Self-Government 
Municipal and Village Administration Acts 

a M °f Attending io Minor Irrigation Act, tlio Local Belf-Govornmont 

A • , the Municipal Act and the Village Administration Act is being LSS W 

Legislature* *r£'‘ , ®w ped that . amo “ d ‘.% r will soon bo brought ‘before the 

s#r. to estab,ish new uQiou boards and 


Water Supply in Rural Areas 
„ O „°I!™“ e ? l: i )a . ve ,F? v ' d0d P 8 - 50,000 in the budget for 


for excavation of'wolfs in rural areas’and have” dteSKatod* this' amount ammu' 7 ^ 
Divisional Commissioners. Of this sum Rs. iiO.OOO is earmarked for the Martians and 

£ r Iinda'M f ^'"a‘‘ZoT'M Dg r 0f a 8 Harijan or aboriginal M. £, A., a Non-Hari- 
San-lia and ibe'tttiri .t M n^ M. L. A., a representative of the Marijans Sevak 

nominee w,n b ° a ^° inted ** <*«<* 


Revision of Education code 

Ori^a V Sa«nl o?Sf J° r 0 V , is 0 ,. tl i * 0 mIes and orders contained in the Bihar and 

reoh JamWInnIviT e «R W A ,ch V no - iu accord with the present needs. In 
^ Question <ifcked hi the August session of the Assembly it was announced 
that they were considering the question of the revision of the Education Code 
Ihey have now appointed a Committee to advise them in the matter. 


New system of canal rates Collection 
greater facility to the cultivators in the matter of payment of 


|f|ln order to afford giomot xt.wj.imy io tn_ __ 
cana rates and to root out many evils of the old system, a now Vvslem"known as 

ch£i£an Tin»L SyS rr et ? ° f 0olloction ” has been introduced throughout the Son and 
Ohampara| cana s. Under the new system the tahsildars now go to the villages 

divided^ ,-nfn Ihrio ! dw3S Jreotly _ t from the rate-payers. Each tahsil has been 
a week Md hafts 6 there am 10 tabsildar vis,ts each centre in his charge once 


Trainino op a Staff for Rural Welfare and Co-operative Work 

for £r£ welfare, of tr , aiccd men “V be available in the province 
societies i hpednmW^KAi^ 0 w ? rk . and organisation of oane-growors’ co-operative 
df) nor rrufnfh^ionV ia ,S made ,by appointing 40 stipendiaries on a pay of Rs. 

P m To s enuthu ,r ^S ,ag the Co-operative Training Institute at 

nrottinent ro 1,0 t0ac ' 1,n g , sldo - f'l'Tangements are also being made to invite 

£ Sof «nK?£Afn d . ai ; i)0 i nt V* 1 '} tlme lecturers from outside to give lectures 
on special subjects to the students at the Co-operative Training Institute. 


Scheme to Combat Malaria 

°ycrnmont propose to sanction Rs, 20,000 as their own share for starting eight 
ohJ« w™ "'-m u ^ s 4 t -°. cembat malaria in several districts of Bihar proper and 
on°f£n!t l f^ U £o y District Boards concerned will also be called upon to contribute 
an equal quota towards tho cost of these units. 

.Uoverument also contemplate starting two Ayurvedic aud one Tibbi anti-malarial 

units as au experimental measure. 
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The Indian National Congress 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 


Wardha-— 14th. August to 17th August 1937 

m A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha on 14—17 August 1937 
Shin Jawaharlai Nehru presided, 

following members attended: Maulana Abul Mam Azad, Shris Saroiini Naidti,. 
VaUabkbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Jamnalai Bajaj, Bhulabhal Desai, Khan Abdul 
fkaftar Khan, Nareudra Dev, Shankarrao Deo, Achyut Patwardhan and J. B. Kripalani. 
Shri M. K. Gandhi and Shri Javanrakash Naravan wore nrfisrtnt W j n . 



The minutes of the last meeting held at Waulha, July 5*8, already circulated were 

iti •••mart 



Prime-Minister* 


which they had to face. 

Hunger-Strike in the Andaman* 


The situation created by the hunger-strike of the political prisoners in the Anda¬ 
mans was discussed, Shris Shibnath Banerji and Debendra Sen, who had oorao to 
Wardha to represent the prisoners' cause were invited by the Committee to partici¬ 
pate in the deliberations. Shri Tulsi Goswami, tho Deputy Leader of the Congress 
Assembly Party in Bengal was also present during the discussion. The Committee 
passed tho following resolution: 

“The Working Committee has learnt with tho deepest concern of the hunger- 
strike of hundreds of political prisoners in the Andaman Islands. The Committee 
has long been of opinion that the use of the Islands as a penal settlement, more 
especially for political prisoners, is barbarous. • Official enquiries and reports have 
already condemned such use and non-official opinion has unanimously demanded that 
no prisoners be sent there. Repeated hunger-strikes by the political prisoners have 
demonstrated their desparatiou at the continuance of conditions which they cannot 
bear, and the present hunger-strike has brought matters to a head and grave conse¬ 
quences are feared. Public opinion all over India is agitated and strongly in favour 
of the release of the political prisoners there as they have already undergone many 
years of imprisonment under conditions which are far worse than those prevailing 
m Indian prisons. The Committee’s attention has been drawn to tho public statement 
issued by some ex-prisoners, who were till recently imprisoned in the Andaman 
Island and have been now released, in which they have stated on their own behalf 
and on behalf of the other political prisoners there, their dissociation from and dis¬ 
approval of tho policy of terrorism. They have frankly stated that thov have come 
to realise that such a policy is wrong aud injurious to tho national causo and thoy 
propose to have nothing to do with It, This statement has been confirmed from 
other sources also. 

u In view of all these circumstances the Committee is emphatically of opinion that 
tho political prisoners in the Andamans should be discharged. The Committee is 
further of opinion that the non-political prisoners in the Andamans should be re¬ 
patriated and the penal settlement in the islands closed. Any delay in taking, adequate 
action is likely to lead to alarming consequences. 

u The Committee appeals to the prisoners in the Andamans to give up their 
hunger-strike.” 
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pursuance of the last, paragraph of the resolution the President sent a telegram 
> prisoners on hunger-strike, through the Homo Secretary to the Government of 
India, appealing to them, on behalf of the Committee, to give up their hunger-strike, 
io this following reply was received : 

‘‘Government of India thank yoa for your telegram of yesterday’s date the text 
or which is being communicated to Andamans prisoners.” 

Bengal, Punjab and Smdit Representation 

/r> invited Shri Tulsl Goswaml (Bengal), Bhrl Gopiohand Bhargava 

(Punjab) and Dr. Choithram Oidwanl (Sindh) to place before it, the Parliamentary 
futualaou m and the views of their respective provinces. The subjects discussed were: 
(1) Ihe formation of Congress ministries in minority provinces. (2) Salaries and 
aflovyaoces of members. (3) Social intercourse. (4) Congress programme and policy 
in tho minority provinces. 

About ministries in minority proviuoes the Committee after disoussing tho position 

lumaft! Attcnrvi ari /1 ‘Mnwfk VXTrti-.f .._ .. 1 ii it. *1. { .. .1 •• 


laaivo n eiear mac mere is naming to prevent a minority Congress Party In a Pro¬ 
vincial Assembly co-bperatiug with other groups iu the Assembly, for general or 
specific purposes, in connection with the parliamentary work in the legislatures. But 
such co-operation must not Involve any sacrifice of Congress principles or policy and 
should aim at strengthening the Congress opposition in such legislatures. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that such co-operation does not involve commitments 
regarding the possible formation of a ministry to which the Congress Is a party. In 
regard to the day-to-day work of the Congress Parties the Leaders of the Parties 
k& ve , h ( - 0u given ample latitude subject to tho general policy as laid down by tho 
Working Committee.” 

Salaries and Allowances 

The following resolution was passed both for the majority and minority provinces : 

“The Working Committee is of opinion that, in accordance with Congress policy, 
salaries apd allowances of ministers and others should be reduced to the lowest 
possible limit consistently with efficiency. The Committee realises however, that the 
immediate and full application of the principle is not easy, and it may riot bo possible 
to introduce the desired changes at this stage. In view of varying circumstances 
in the different provinces, the Committee does not wish to lay ‘down hard and fast 
rules and wishes to leave a large measure of discretion in this matter t,o the Con¬ 
gress Ministries. Tho Committee trusts that the Ministries will keep In mind the 
basic policy of the Congress in the matter of salaries and allowances and will always 
endeavour to couform to it to the greatest extent possible. 

The Committee, however, lays down the following general rules for the guidance 
of Congress ministries : 

1. Congress Ministers' salaries should in no event exceed Rs. 500 per month. 
House allowance Rs. 100 a month and motor car allowance Rs. 150 a month. Thus 
the total allowances for house and car should not exceed Rs. 250. In his event of 
a minister not requiring a house allowance because, ho has a house of his own. 
this allowance should not be drawn. Ministers who do not wish to drop any allow¬ 
ances need not do so. 

The State may provide cars for ministers, but no such special provision need bo 
made unless it considered necessary. 

2. The salaries, and allowances if necessary, of parliamentary secretaries are 
left to the discretion of Congress Ministers 

3. Members : The present scale of payment of daily allowances and travelling 
expenses is heavy and has to bo completely overhauled. It may bo difficult to 
bring about this complete overhaul immediately but in auy event travelling 
expenses should be charged at the rate of double third class fare. 

It is desired to keep the present scale of daily allowance for the days of 
attendance at an Assembly session, no change need be made for tho present/ But 
in no event should this exceed Rs. 10 a day, there being no additional payment 
by way of salary. 

If, on the other hand, it is desired to introduce a system of paying salaries 
to members, this nray be done, provided that such salary shall not exceed 
Rs, 75 a month. In addition to such salary an allowauce not exceeding Rs. 2-8 a 
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y m»y be given to members for tho days of attendance at an Assembly sesaloi 
or t&ramlttee meeting. . . , 

Event If a system of paying salaries to members is introduced, such members as 
do not require these salaries, should not draw them. 

4. In the provinces where these standards cannot be applied as non-Ungresa 
ministries havo already fixed much higher salaries and allowances, Congress mem¬ 
bers of those legislatures should only accept payment for themselves in accordance 
with the above direction. They may however draw the full sums allowed by the 
rules and band over the balance to the All India Congress Committee through the 
Party Leader. This amount should bo kept in a special fund earmarked tor Lie 
province concerned. 

Social Intercourse 

The Committed’^ instructions lu tills behalf for the minority provinces were that 
invitations for social functions where official business was not the mam purpose 
should be rejected. Where social Intercourse was merely an accident and business 
was the main purpose o t a gathering, the function could be attended. The Commit¬ 
tee’s previous Instructions that tho loader of the party he consulted in doubtful oases 
held good. . . . . .. 

The Committee also approved of the following instructions recently issued by the 
President of the AH India Parliamentary Sub-Committee. 

“All members of the Congress parties in the Legislatures should avoid as hitherto 
official functions like receptions, fare-well to incoming and outgoing Governors, ©to. 
The Prime Ministers should make it clear that no discourtesy or disrespect is intended 
and therefore they need not bo invited on these occasions. 

“It should bp made absolutely clear that while the Ministers will aim at working 
in a spirit of utmost harmony with the services, they can take no part in social 
functions like parties or dinners. The very poverty of the land precludes their taking 
part in amenities of thte nature. Strictly official relations should therefore be main¬ 
tained throughout. 

Congress Policy and Programme 

The Committee's advice to the minority provinces ou this was that as many bills 
and resolutions embodying tho Congress policy and programme as possible should bo 
introduced by their party members. This will educate and familiarise the public with 
Congress aims and policies. 

Prohibition 

Gandhiji placed his views about total prohibition before the Committee. Thom 
war; a general discussion and the following resolution was passed : 

Inasmuch as Prohibition has been one' of the chief planks of tho Congress since 
the inauguration of the N. C. O. movement in 1930 and thousands of men and 
women have had to suffer imprisonment and physical injury in furtherance of this 
cause, the Working Committee is of opinion that it is Incumbent upon the Congress 
Ministries to work to this end. The Committee expects them to bring about total 
prohibition in their respective provinces within three years. Tho Working Committee 
appeals to the ministries in the other provinces and to the Indian States also to 
adopt this programme of moral and social uplift of the people. 

Expert Committees 

The Working Committee recommends to the Congress Ministries the appointment 
of a Committee of Experts to consider urgent and vital problems tho solution Of 
which is necessary to any scheme of national reconstruction and social planning, 
tiuoh solution will require extensive surveys and Hie collection of data, a9 well as a 
clearly defined social objective. Many of these problems cannot be dealt with effec¬ 
tively on a provincial basis and the interests of adjoiuing provinces are interlinked. 
Comprehensive river surveys are necessary for tho formulatiou of a policy to prevent 
disastrous floods to utilize the water for purpose of irrigation to consider the problem 
of soil erosion, to eradicate malaria, aud for the development of hydro-electric and 
other schemes. For this purpose the whole river valley will have to be surveyed and 
investigated, and largo scale state planning resorted to. The development and control 
of Industries require also joint and co-ordinated action on the part of everal pro¬ 
vinces. The Working Committee advises therefore that, to begin with, an inter-pro¬ 
vincial committee of experts be appointed to consider the general nature of the prob- 

40 
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be faced, and to suggest how, and in what order, these should be taetred 
Expert Committee may suggest the formation of special committees or boards 
to consider each such problem .separately and to advise the provincial governments 
concerned as to the joint action to be undertaken* 

In particular the Working Committee wishes to draw the attention of the Gov¬ 
ernments of Ui P. and Behar to the urgent necessity of taking immediate action in 
regard to the sugar industry, in order to prevent a repetition of recent happenings 
which brought calamity and widespread misery to the cane growers in these two pro¬ 
vinces. The two Governments concerned should take immediate stops to appoint a 
committee, consisting of experts and thoso concerned with the industry, to investigate 
the problems and suggest ways and means to control and co-ordinate the industry 
and to utilize such bye products as are being wasted to-day. The minimum price of 
cane should be fixed and the .interests of oane growers protected by encouraging their 
organisation and in other ways. The attention of other provinces is also drawn to 
this problem of the sugar industry. 

The question of a moratorium in regard to debt also involves inter-provincial con¬ 
sideration. 

The Committee was also of the view that the Congress provinces should appoint, 
committees of their own to deal with their particular and peculiar problems. The 
minister a dealing with particular departments should also meet in conference to con¬ 
sider the problems arising in their particular departments. 

New Department in A. I. C. C, Office 

The Committee suggested the addition of one more department, to the A. I. C. C. 
Office to keep in touch with the Governments of the six Congress provinces and 
find out their difficulties and render them help and advice with a view to bring 
about as much co-ordination between the provinces and provinces and the A. I, 0. 0. 
as possible. 

Speaker*, President®, Parliamentary Secretaries and Membership of 
Congress Executives 

The Committee's resolution passed at Delhi March last about Ministerial Offices 
and Membership of Congress Executives is to apply not only to Ministers but also 
to Speakers, Presidents of Councils and Parliamentary Secretaries. 

(Delhi resolution—In the event of any offices of ministers being accepted by 
Congressmen, the Working Committee considers it advisable that such ministers 
should not continue to remain members of Congress Executive Committees. But 
they may retain membership of general bodies like the A, I. C. C. and the P. C. Ck), 

Zanzibar 

The Committee expresses again its »;full sympathy with Indians in Zanzibar in 
tbeir brave struggle against the new decrees which are sure to result m mining 
Indian interests in Zanzibar and the internal and export trade of (he Indian commu¬ 
nity which has been settled for so long in the country and which has helped greatly 
in promoting the prosperity of Zanzibar. The Committee is of opinion that in order 
to give adequate help in this struggle aud protect Indian interests in Zanzibar it is 
essential that an embargo be laid on the import of cloves ;into India. The Committee 
further calls upon the people to refrain from the use of gloves until the new decrees 
are rescinded by the Zanzibar Government. 

Meerut Di«tr»ct and U. P* 

The Committee considered the letter of the Meerut District Congress Committee 
ami resolved that in view of the desire of the Meerut D. C. C. to join the U. F„ 
P, 0. C. and further because it appears that IT. P. is agreeable to this and the 
Delhi P. C. 0. has preferred no objection inspito of opportunity given, this com- 


mitten is of opinion that the proposed 
jngly to the A. 1. 0. 0. The change 
in the constitution and the number 
allotted to the provinces. Further 

desirable for'Muzaffasrnagar also to be . 

considered in all their bearings and reference made to the parties concerned in regard 
to them so that the A. I. C. C. may be in a position to decide the matter finally. . 


change is desirable and recommends accord- 
will necessitate certain consequential changes 
of delegates and members of the A. I, C. C. 
the transfer of Meerut to U. P. may make it 
transferred to XL P. These matters should be 
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Labour Committee 

appointed as au additional member of the Congress 


8b.ri J&iprakash Navahi was 
Labour Committee. 

Shri Nariman's Case 

Tbo president informed the Committee that ho had intimated Shri K E\ Nariman 
that he bad full permission to have whatever inquiry he wanted and the Working 
Committee will not object to this. 

President 1 a Gift to the Nation 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru informed tho Committee that he had decided formally to 
transfer to the nation the ownership of all caskets, public addresses and other 
articles he had received during his various tours in India, Burma, Malaya and 
Ceylon, The collection includes caskets etc. received by the late Pandit Motiial 
Nehru as well as Shrimati Karaala Nehru. The articles at present are kept in the 
Municipal Museum at Allahabad. The Museum authorities have been given the 
articles for display and safe custody on the clear understanding that as soon as a 
national museum is started by Congress the exhibits will be handed over to that 
museum. The articles include one gold casket received from the Indian community 
of Singapur, a large number of silver lacquer and other oaskets and some personalia 
belonging to the late Pandit Motiial Nehru. . 

The Committee gratefully accepted the collection for the nation and recorded na 
thanks for the valuable gift. 

Budha-Gaya Temple 

The Committee was of opinion that the Budha-Gaya Temple, exclusive of tha 
property attached to it and in possession of the Budha-Gaya Mahant, should be 
under the management of a committee consisting both of Hindus arid Indian, Bur¬ 
mese and Cylouose Budhists. Baba Rajendra Prasad was requested once again to 
use his influence with the Budha-Gaya Mahant to accept Jthe arragement suggested 
by the Working Committee. 

Next A. I. C. C. 

The Committee decided that the next A. I. 0. C. meeting be held about the 
20th of October next and the Working Committee 2 or 3 days earlier. Calcutta was 
suggested as the venue. The final decision was however left to the President. 


The Constitution Committee 

The Committee met for the first time at Wardha on August 17 and 18. All tho 
members with the exception of Shri Jairamdas Doulatrara were present. 

The Committee went through the constitution and suggested certain changes 
which the convener was asked to circulate to tho P. C. Cs, for their information 
and opinion, before they are placed before tho next meeting of the A, I. 0. C. The 
Committee has submitted a preliminary report. 

The Constituent Assembly 

In most of the provinces notices, to move a resolution condemning the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act and calling for a Constituent Assembly to frame a new consti¬ 
tution, have been given. Where the Congressmen hold office the resolution will be 
moved by the Treasury benclies. In Bengal the resolution has been disallowed by 
the Governor. 

The proposed resolution is on the following lines : 

“This Assembly is of opinion that the Government of India Act, 1935, in no way 
represents the will of the Nation and is wholly unsatisfactory as it has been designed 
to perpetuate tho subjection of the people of India. The Assembly demands that 
this should bo repealed and replaced by a Constitution for a free India framed by 
a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis of adult franchise, which allows the 
Indian people full scopo for development according to their needs and desires.” 

On August 31 a resolution on these lines moved by the Premier Sri Rajagopala- 
chari in the Madias Assembly was passed. In Sindh also a similar resolution was 
passed, 


misr/ff. 
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The Andamans Prisoners 
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he political prisoners in the Andamans went on hunger strike on duly 24, 1037 ; 


they put forward tiie demand 
and ’detenus and the repeal of all 


Among the grievances they wanted to he redressed, 

for the general release of all political prisoners ai... - . 

repressive laws. The country knew of the hunger strike only on the dlst when a 
press communique was issued by the Government of rndia. There were about 
prisoners on hunger strike. Great anxiety was felt in the country about the fate of 
the prisoners* The Government of India declared that it will not consider any of 
the grievances or tlie demands of the prisoners unless the strike is given up. I he 
Congress Provincial Governments asked for the repatriation of prisoners, from their 
respective provinces. The Bengal Government refused to do even this, August 14, 
was fixed by the President as an All India protest fday against the continued keeping 
of political prisoners in the Andamans and the refusal of the Government to redress 
their grievances or to repatriate them, 

The President issued the following statement about the lmnger-striko ; 

For some days now we have lived under the oppression of the thought that 
nearly two hundred of our countrymen are on hunger-strike in the Andamans and 


My feelings were 
add to 


are painfully starving to death, 
utterance immediately. And what could I 
of Rabindranath Tagore who came out of his retirement and, 
ill health, said eloquently what all of us feel in our hearts? 
■'jiffy; any sensitiveness to human suffering in us, wo must 
to that appeal and to the silent 


strong and 1 dared not give them 
the moving and poignant appeal 


in spite of age and 
If there is any nuraa- 
respond in full measure 
hut powerful cry from tho Andamans. I dislike 
hunger-strikes, I do not encourage them. But I koow something also of the horror 
that surrounds these people who in dcsperaliou are driven to those painful courses. 
Some of us may imagine that their action was precipitate. What do they know of the 
innumerable attempts by other means to get rid of tholr sufferings and humiliations r' 
The question of political pilsoners being sent to the Andamans has agitated the count*y 
for many years now, and hunger-strike and death by starvation 1ms already taken 
place in lie past. But our governments grow more and more callous find think that 
their prestige is more important than the lives of hundreds and the wishes of millions. 
I am told that even fon the present occasion every effort was made by other means 
and when these failed, a few political prisoners resorted to the hunger-strike, Taunts 
aud insults on the part of the authorities followed and this resulted in-the spreading 
of the hunger-strike to hundreds. It should be remembered that, a hunger-strike- in. 
the Andamans is far worse and more dangerous than in India, for the climate of the 
Andamans is bad and complications soon follow. News does not reach us and we 


live in suspense to-day. full anxiety for the fate of our youngmeu. But let It be 
understood that if anything happens to these youngmeu, India will he aflame with 
anger and will not forget it or forget those on whom the responsibility for this will 
lie. Constitutions are as dust in the scale if they cannot give us the power to 
protect our own people. We have seen what is called provincial autonomy function¬ 
ing in Bengal ana the Punjab ; it is the same ugly thing that we have known so long 
and whioh crushes our people. How !oug are we going to tolerate the continued 
incarceration of detenus V it is time that a halt was called (a this infamy. The 
recent order of the Bengal Government, forbidding at the instance of the Press 
Censor, evon publication of news of Detonue (lay show the depths to which thin 
Government has fallen. Each ono of us who is silent, compromises with these evils 
and tolerate them. This fs not a matter concerning Bengal unly but one which affects 
the whole of India and which touches the honour and dignity of every Indian. I 
trust every Congressman will do his utmost at this juncture to make) the voice of 
the people hoard and wishes aoted upon in regard to the Andaman prisoners and the 
Detenus. That is our primary duty to-day. 

1 understand that in Bengal August Ninth has been fixed as Andaman Day This 
day is too near perhaps for an All India demonstration. But on this day or a day 
as soon after as possible I trust that demonstrations will bo hold all over India. 

I should also like to mention the strange and revealing caso of Pandit Parmanand 
who was sentenced to a life term In the first Lahoro Conspiracy Caso in 1915. For 
twenty-two years ho has been continuously in prison although’ a life term seldom 
exceeds 35 years and is usually less. Yot he continues in prison. (Pandit Parma- 
nana has since been released). 

In the Central Assembly 8hri Satyamurti moved an adjournment motion about the 
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THE ANDAMANS PRISONERS 


aud Gaudhlji’s message all the 
hunger-strike unconditionally on 

Desai issued the following state- 

following telegraphic communica- 


lumger-strike. The motion was carried by 03 votes to 55 in spite of tn 
every device was used to induce Mr. Ji.tinah and some others to vote with 
the Government. , . 

Touched as they said by tlie nation-wide appeal 
hunger-si ikers with the exception of 7 gave up the 
the evening of August 38. 

In this connection on August 31, ‘Slid Mahadoo 
meet to the press from Wardha: 

1 am now in a portion to be able to release the - • ,, PV nVF 

tinn between Mahatma Gandhi on the one hand and the viceroy and the Uiiet Oom 
misgionor of tho Andamans and the Andamans prisoners on the other to the press . 

Mahatma Gandhi jl’a telegram to Viceroy, dated August 37: 

‘If the hunger-strike In the Andamans is still on, could you plea^o wiie the 
following to the strikers: “I venture to add my advice to Gurudeva logon* a and 
the Congress Working Coraraittee’s to abandon the strike, relying upon us all trying 
nur best to secure relief for you. It would be graceful on your part to yield to the 
nationwide request. You will help mo personally If I could get ao ranee that 
those who believed in terrorist methods no longer behove in them ana that they 
have come to believe la non-violence as the best method. I ask this because some 
leaders say that the detenus have abjured terrorism, but. omnionto the ooidiary 
also has been expressed—-Gandhi.” 1 shall esteem your kindly asking fox t le y 
to be wlred—Gandhl.’ „ „ . , , «« . 

To this telegram the Viceroy sont tho following reply on August AJ . 

‘120-Ot. Many thanks for your message which i am having repeated to the hunger- 
strikera with request that they should telegraph reply to you—viceroy . 

This was followed by the following telegram : 

‘Portblair. dated August 28, 325-0. lour message was personally delivered by me 
this morning, August 8o, to tho hunger-strikers who asko i for time to discuss the 
question of calling off tho strike aud are still deliberating at 7 p. na, Hope to seud 
further report to-morrow—Andamans’. 

The next morning August 20 carno a further telegram : 

“229-C, Continuation my telegram 225-0, August 38 Hunger-strike suspended 
unconditionally late last night by an over-whelming majority who broke their fast. 
Onto seven remaining on hunger-strike—-Andamans”. . ^ 

On this Mahatma Gandhi sent the following telegram to the Andamans on 

A °“Ttonk& telegram. Glad all but seven broke fast. Do the seven give reasons 
for continuing fast ? I plead with them not to persist, allowing the country a 
chance to seek relief. Will detenus not answer my question about non-violencer 

To this Mahatma Gandhi received the following reply at 7 o clock this evening : 
Simla, No F-5 Jails, Tho following is the text of a message sent by the Andamans 
prisoners in reply to your movssage to them: “Touched by nationwide appeal and 
your message, Vvo suspend hunger-strike on assurance that the whole country has 
taken up our demands and because we are confidently hoping that within a reasonable 
period of time you will succeed in getting alt oiu* demands fulfilled. We are glad 
you have given us the opportunity to express our film opinion on terrorism. We 
feel honoured to inform you and through you the nation that those of us who ever 
believed in terrorism do not hold to It any more and are convinced of Its futility 
as a political weapon or creed. We declare that it definitely retards rather than 
advances the cause of our country—(Sd.) Hunger strikers aud work-strikers — 

Gandhiji is in further telegraphic communication with the authorities, 

Indian Troops for China 

On August 21 the Government of India issued a communique to the effect that 
in view of the situation in Shanghai two army units have been placed under 
orders to proceed to the Far East. Before the communique was issued the Viceroy 
hnd ft conference with the Loaders of the Assembly Party. 

The President has issued the following statement about the despatch of Indian 

t,0 Xe despatch of Indian troops to Shanghai by the British Government is » 
matter of trie gravest import and concern to India. This has been done in continua¬ 
tion of tho old policy of using Indian troops abroad without any reference to the 
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the Indian neoplp. The poliov has been condemned by the Congress 
has declared emphatically that India connot permit her armies and people to 
be exploited to her own disadvantage and for the benefit of British imperialism. 

It is stated that Indian troops have been sent to Shanghai to protect Indian 
interests there. What these Indian interests are few people seem to know and it is 
manifest that the interests to be protected are British imperial interests, And even 
if Indian interests have to be protected, it is for the Indian people to decide what 
stops should be taken. The sending of Indian troops therefore without the consent 
of the Indian people Is thus arx affront to India, Though by itself it might be n 
small matter it is a thin end of the wedge and might lead us to all manner of 
unforeseen entanglements, it might indeed load us unwittingly to war. 

The Congress has repeatedly warned us of the danger of war and declared Us 
opposition to the participation of India ia any imperialist war. This was no empty 
warning but a declaration made after full consideration of the grave issues involved. 
By that declaration and \varning the Congress stands. The world is drifting help¬ 
lessly to a state of continuous couflict. The Spanish struggle has continued for 
over a year and there is no sign of its ending. The Si no-Japanese war, begun in the 
modern way without any declaration, but with bombs bringing destruction arid 
death to thousands, may last it is said for years. Wars begin but do not end. easily. 
They spread and consume other countries. This is the world prospect before is 
and the possibility of an international conflagration threatens to overwhelm humanity. 
How shall wo face this crisis of history? Not surely as camp followers of Imperia¬ 
list Britain being ordered about to fight her battles and preserve her interests. 

In our pre-occupations with our provincial governments and ouridomestic problems, 
grave as'Uhey are, we may not forget this mighty thing that overshadows the 
world and might upset, in one great sweep, all our schemes aud planning. That 
is the major issue before India as before all other countries and in a decision as to 
how to face it the people of India will have their say and it is their wishes that 
count. Congressmen must be vigilant to this end, not to be so is to iuvite disaster. 

Therefore India must protest against this despatch of troops to Chius, In the 
Far-Eastern conflict our sympathies are inevitably with China, and we wish her 
people success in maintaining their freedom against imperialist aggression. But in 
this international game we cannot allow our man power and resources to be used 
as pawns by others. Today we can protest only, but that protest will have the 
fill! strength of rhe Congress behind it. if this policy continues. 

Gandhi-Viceroy Interview 

Gandhi ji had an interview at Delhi with the Yioeroy at the latter's invitation 
on August 4, 1937. The interview lasted for about an hour aud a half. The 
following communique was issued by the Government to the press : 

Ilis Excellency tho Viceroy today granted au Interview to Mr. M. K. Gandhi. 
The interview was in response to a letter addressed by His Excellency during his 
recent tour in Assam, to Mr. Gandhi wherein the Viceroy intimated that lie 
would welcome an opportunity of meeting Mr, Gandhi if Mr. Gandhi was able to 
come to see him at Delhi on his return journey, that ho had no public business 
to discuss but was anxious to make his personal acquaintance and trusted, therefore, 
that it would bo convenient to Mr.. Gandhi to accept; his invitation. Mr. Gandhi 
in reply informed the Yioeroy that he had already been intending to ask His 

to discuss the ban on the entry of Khan 
North-West Frontier Province and his own 
there was no bar against his visiting the 
not intended to do bo without the approval 
, _ _ , r r — the Vicerov would in those circumstances 

be doubly welcome and Mr. Gandhi assumed that Hie Excellency would sec no 
objection to discussing these matters. His Excellency the Viceroy listened with 
interest to Mr. Gandhi's views oil tho matters in question and undertook to 
communicate them to the Governor of the North-West Frontier Province. The 
interview was entirely general and personal in character, the principal subject of 
discussion being rural uplift and improvement of the condition of the peasantry. 

Political Arreats, Convictions Etc. Since Jwly 8 

. Tho following cases of arrests, convictions, internments, extornments, searches, 
seizures of literatures, gagging order and the like have been compiled from the 
daily newspapers. 


Excellency to grant him au Interview 
8aheb ( Abdul Ohaffar Khan into the 
entry into that province, since while 
North-West Frontier Province, he had 
of the authorities. Au interview with 
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; reported on July 10 that the District Magistrate of Amritsar demanded 
- ^vcjrity of Ra> 250 from the It an jit Bima Co., Ltd, on behalf of which m 
application was filed for a declaration to publish an Insurance Weekly. 
f Indunmti Devi, a detenu under order of internment at the residence 

0x * j er father at Chittagong was arrested on July 12 for violation of internment 
rules. 

Bhri Bhutan Butt, a Bengal detenue, died in the Medical College Hospital, 
Calcutta, on July 10 while still under order of detention. 

Bhri Guru Prasad Choudhury was reported on July 14 to have been convicted 
at Buxar on a charge of violation of externment order and sentenced to two 

years rigorous imprisonment. 

The Police searched on July 13 several houses at Sari (Bengal) Including 
those of the Vice-President of the Birbhum District Congress Committee and 
secretary of the Birbhura Krishak Committee. Some books and papers were 
seized and three young men were taken to the Police station for interrogation. 

it was reported on July 10 that a notice was served on Pandit Jaduoaudan 

bn arm a, President, Gaya District Congress Committee by the District Magistrate 
of Gaya directing him on pain of prosecution to furnish a security of Rs. 2,000 
lor pod behaviour. J 1 

fcrtmati Amar Kaur, of the Punjab, was convicted on July 18 by the Assistant. 
Commissioner, Bannu, on a charge of sedition and sentenced to imprisonment 
till the rising of the court and to pay a fine of Rs. 50. 

Bhri Rabindra Lai Khan was convicted towards the end of July by a Midnapur 
Magistrate on a charge of violation of internment rules and sentenced to pay a 

line of rupees one hundred and fifty, or in default, undergo one and a half 
month’s imprisonment. 



publicly that his correspondence were 
was frequently delayed. 

Anarkali Press, locked up the machinery 


Shri Subhas Chandra Bose oomplained 
tampered with by the Police and delivery 
The Lahore Police raided on July 20 
and posted an armed guard at the gate. 

-An. order Issued by the District Magistrate of Bangalore was served on July 
£4 .°n BM M. h. Masanl, officiating General-Secretary, All India Congress 
Socialist Party, directing him not to deliver any speech at the Mysore State Youth 
Conference over which he was to preside. 

Bhri Abdul Ghafoor Khaii, Member of tho N. W. F. P. Assembly and General 
Secretary of the frontier Congress Parliamentary Board, was arrested on July 22 
on a charge of sedition. J 

On the eve of'the budget session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly towards the 
end of July a notification was issued banning all demonstrations in' front of and 
near the Legislative Assembly Chamber, 

The District Magistrate of Hooghly passed an order on July 27 under the Bengal 
Public Safety Act on over IOO mill workers, including women, who had been on 

Ho^hly district V113g iu t - e premlses P rovided b y the Mill Authorities, to leave 

( ! u r** 10 sam 2L d ?y another order was passed by the same authority directing Mr 
M. A, Zaraan, M. L. A., Labour leader, uot to enter the Bhadreshwar foil area J 
Meetings, including religious meetings, of more than five persons in tho mill area 
were similarly banned, 

Aboiit tho same time the Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling renewed his order 
under the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act directing that no Hindu 
young man or woman shall enter the district of Darjeeling without a permit. 

The ^celebration lu the Kolhapur State of the death anniversary of Lokanianva 
1 dak on August X was banned by the District Magistrate who also rejected the an- 
plication of the citizsn to start a branch of the Civil Liberties Union and a Congress 
Committee at Kolhapur. h * 

Pandit Jftdunattdaa Sharma, Secretary of the Darbhanga Town Congress Committee 
was convicted on July 30 and sentenced till the rising of the Court on a charge of 
snatching away the pass from a C. I. D. constable. h ' 

Five youagmen were arrested on July 30 at Srimangal (Assam) and some books 
and papers were seized from them. 

l,y flJdS T K^ ? >fO&!?I toited ' he 8e ° Urity ° f rnpeeS f ‘ Ve d0 P° site(i 

The Deputy Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, at the head of an army of constable 
and mounted sowars charged on August 14 with lathis a peaceful procession of men 
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fcatf^vonmin who were proceeding along (he Strand Road to the Town Hal! to oele- 
tfate the All India Andaman Prisoners* Day. Thirty seven persons including 43 
ladies and Dr. J M. Das Oupta Acting President, B, P. 0. O. wore arrested and 
over 100 persons wero injured. The ladles were released on the following day* 
Some of the men arrested were also released subsequently. Ten of 
fehri J. M Gupta were put up for trial. Shri J. M. 

Rs. 100 and in default to undergo 2 


^__then InoTndtng 

_Gupta was convicted and fined 

undergo 2 months’ imprisonment. Shri Rajani linker ji 
was convicted on two counts and fitied Rs. 50 or one month’s Imprisonnienfc on 
each eonut. Eight students were let off with a warning. 

It was reported on August 10 that 8hrf Shiva Shankar Bharth a Kslaan worker 
of Gaya was sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment, by the District Magistrate 
for having fulled to furnish a security under Section 108, Criminal Procedure 
Code. .... i . 

Shri Kartik Chandra Dntt, a detenu Interned in the district of Mymenslngh was 
arrested on August 13 on a charge of violation of Internment rules. 

Thirteen workers were arrested on August 14 lu connection with the strike or 
the workers of the Sutlej Cotton Mills at Okara, (Punjab) 

Replying to questions put in the Bengal Legislative Council on August It), tna 
Home Minister of the Government of Bengal stated that there were 1993 persons 
under various forms of detention Imposed by the Government of Bengal. 


NOTES 


Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 

The Frontier Government rescinded all orders of externmenta and of restriction 
under the Public Tranquillity Act except those* relatiug to interference with trans- 
broder affairs. As a result of this order the ban out Khan Abdul Ghaftar Khans 
entry Into the Province has been lifted as also the ban*on all Congress and allied 
institutions. 


Release of Political Prisoner* Etc. 

In the six provinces with Congress Government there has been a general release 
of political prisoners, withdrawal of political prosecutions, withdrawal of externmeut 
and internment orders, return of newspaper securities etc. Some notable cases are: 


Madras : 

Shri Maher ally who had been convicted for disobeying an executive order and 
was in jail was released. 

Ail the 10 Kottapatam Summer School prisoners were set free. 

Two prisoners sentenced for life in connection with tho Ram pa Rebellion were 
also released. 


Bombay: 

Ban on more than 200 National organisations was lifted by the Government. 
Notices demanding securities from various papers and printing presses were with* 
drawn Sanapati T. M. Bapat who was undergoing imprisonment since 1931 was 
released. Bans on Shrfe R. R. Diwakar, Karmakar, Ti.ugshe to enter the Karwar 
district, and on Shri ladulal Yajnik prohibiting his entry in the district of Ahraeda- 
bad were lifted. 


$ R: 

Orders were passed by the U. P. Government releasing all political prisoners cou¬ 
nted undor Section 124(A), I. P. C. or for refusal to furnirtisocuritiesunder 
Bections 108 and 109, Or. P. C., withdrawing all casesspending iu the con its uuder 
these sections and removing the ban undor Criminal Law Amendment Act on poh* 

15 C fi h r Bal? h indr a Nath Sanyal, Jogeahchandra Chatterji, Mokundilal, Mnnmath 
Quota, Sachindranath Bakshi of the K'akori Conspiracy Case were rebased on 
August 24 from Nainl Jail after about 11 years of incarooratiou. bhns Kaahiram 
and Bhivsingh were also released. 


Behar : 

The Government withdrew all internment and extoraraent orders under the 
Public Safety Act. Among the externees was Shri Munlndra Nnrayan Roy who had 
been working in the Ali India Cougreas Committee Offioe for some time. 
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abilities imposed oij -a number of younguiopj whose n^vemepta ,’.ver 
. fp^yaara under thb/L Criminal Tribes Act, uuju$tmabty,.^pliea.,to them, 
wen!) remove*! 

SSatiHties (teposi-M bv the Mahrtraahfrn, the Sahitya and the Rajasthan presses 
were returned to them. A security of Rs. c/,000 of the Rajasthan press which was 
recontiy forfeited will also be refunded. Most of the political prisoners were released. 

Jtkcd {Qri3$n) \ 

An pending political casks were 'withdrawn, securities 
veturoed aud most of the political prisoners released. 



from presses and papers 


The AH India Congress Committee 

Calcutta —29th. October to 31st. October 1937 

A meeting of the AH India Congress Committee was held at. C&Tdutta on Oct 29. 
30 and 31, 1937 in a special Pandal ereoto for the purpose. 192 members'repivsen- 
ting all the Provinces were present, fill pi la\valuirU! Nehru, presided. 

The minutes of the last meeting hofd tit Delhi on March 17 and 18 r 1937, already 
circulated wore eon tinned. 

The audited accounts for the period from 1-1*86 t) 15-11-36, the Auditors' note 
and the General Secretary’s explanation on it were placed fofefoii the Committee. The 
Committee pawed the audited accounts. 

The following’ resolutions recommended by the Working Committee were passed : — 

1. Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund 

Whereas all the funds collected for the Tdnfr Memorial Swdraj Fund have, except 
the Sum of Rs.-47,755-4-8 which was with the A. ! 0. O. 6 a November 15, 1930, 

been spent for purposes for which they wore iutended or have been handed over to 
the bodies for whom they were oar-marked, it is no longer necessary to 'head the 
accounts of the A. ! C. C. as All India Tilak: Memorial Bwanvj Fund. Such accounts 
should henceforth be styled the AU India Oongress Committee Accounts. 

2. Condolence—Shri Manila! KotJiari 

The OunmittAe place on record their deep sorrow at the death of Shri Man Hal 
Kothari, a member of the A f. 0. C., who worked ceaselessly for the advancement 
of the cause of the lii Han National Congress in all its activities and Who' give of 
his best to the national cause since tho non-cooperation movement, and the Committee 
offer their heartfelt'an! sincere a*o;vi<4encoH to members of .the bereaved family. 

3 Dr. Rabindranath Tagore's Recovery 

The A. 1. C. O. felicitate the Nation on the happy recovery of her illustrious son 
Eabiuctra Nath Tagore from his recent serious illness ami hope that he may be spared 
for many years for the service of India and Humanity. 

4 . Rfttificaiion of Working Committee Resolution on Office Acceptance 

By a resolution .dated the 1.8th March 1.937 passed by the A. I. C. C. at Delhi, 
it Was/resolved' t.hat permission bo given for Congressmen to accept office in provin¬ 
ces where th ’ Congress commando.1 a majority in the legislature, if the Leader of 
the Congress Party was satisfied and could state publicly that the Governor would 
not use his special, powers of .interference or set aside the advice of ministers in 
regard to their constitutional activities. 

Since the said resoluIiop, .statements and declarations'"wore made on this issue oa 
behalf of the British- Government. After ex'uniniug those declarations and the 
■situation created as a result of circumstances and events which occurred after the 
A. L 0. 0. resolution of March last, tlie Working Committee was of opinion that it 
would : uot be easy for Governors to use their special powers. 

4t 
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aviVg considered the views of tho Congress members of the Legislatures 
Mgws*»en generally, the Working Committee at Wardha at its meeting held ij 
1937 came to the conclusion and resolved that Congressmen be permitted to 
accept office wherever they were Invited thereto, _ . 

Had circumstauces permitted, the Working Committee was anxious to obtain tn© 
sanction of the All luaia Congress Committee in tho matter but ihe Committee xojr 
that delay in taking a decision at that stage would have been injurious to the country s 
interests and that the matter demanded a prompt and immediate decision. 

It is therefore resolved that tho action of the Working Committee in taking 
the said decision be ratified. t ^ _ . 

In view of the announcements made on behalf of the British Government 
that steps will be taken to inaugurate the proposed Federation, the A'l India 
Congress Committee reiterate their emphatic condemnation of and complete 
opposition to the scheme and their decision to combat it in every possible way 
open to them. An attempt to inaugurate this scheme, despite the clearly 
expressed will of the nation, will bo a challenge to the people of India, ihe Com¬ 
mittee therefore call upon the Provincial and local Congress Committees ana tho 
people generally, as well as the Provincial Governments and Ministries, to prevent 
the imposition of this Federation, which will do grave injury to India and tighteu 
the bonds which hold her in subjection to imperialist domination and reaction. Ihe 
Committee are of opinion that Provincial Governments should also move their 
legislatures to give formal expression to this opposition to the proposed Federation 
and to intimate to the British Government not to impose it on their provinces. 

ft. Japan's Aggression In China 

The All India Congress Committee view with grave 
imperialist aggression of Japan in 

bombing of tka civil population. m 

The Committee express their deop admiration for the bravo and heroic struggle 
which tho Chinese people are conducting against heavy odds for maintaining the 
integrity and the independence of their country and congratulate them for achieving 
internal unity in face of national danger* , , # 

The Committee offer their heartfelt sympathy to the Chinese people in their 
national calamity and, on behalf of the people of India assure them of their solida¬ 
rity with them in their struggle for maintaining their freedom. 

"The Committee, further, call upon the Indian people to refrain from the use or 
Japanese goods as a mark of their sympathy with the people of China. 

7. Midnapore Congress Organisation 

The A. I. C. C. strongly deprecate the continuance of tho ban on about HO 
Congress organisations in the district of Midnapore imposed by the Government of 
Bengal and are of opinion that the plea put forward by the Government to the effect 
that tho Congress Committees are limbs of a terrorist organisation is an altogether 
false one. 

3, Detenus and Andamans Prisoners 

The Committee are of opinion that the detenus who have been detained so long 
without trial should be forthwith released. ... 

In view of tho statement made by the Andamans prisoners m the telegram to 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Committee are of opinion that they should bo forth with 'released. 

9. Repression in Bengal and Punjab 

The Committee strongly deprecate : 


concern and horror the 
with wanton cruelty and the 


(«) 


Orders against’ large number of inhabitants of tho district of Midnapore, 
Chittagong 0 and some other areas, restricting their movements and activities 
and constituting a humiliating interference with the personal and civil 

youths in the Chittagong district 


and constituting a humiliating 
liberties of tho citizens. 

(b) Orders requiring more than 20,000 Hindu 

to carry identity cards. . , , r . , .. , , ,. .■ 

/„) Orders restricting entry into Darjeeling cf Hindu youths between Id and 35, 
(a*) The detention of Bardar Teja Singh Swatantra, M. L. A. under regulation 
III of 1818 after having been elected unopposed to the Punjab Assembly, 
and orders of restraint and restriction against other political workers in the 
Punjab thus debarring them from their legitimate political activities. 
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10, Indian Exiles Abroad 

Tbc All India Congress Committee urge the Government of India to remove all 
restraints and restrictions on entry into India of all political exiles ino.uding 

Byt. Yirendrauath Chattopadhyaya, Dr. Abanl Mukherjoe, Syt. Mahendra I rat up, 
Syt Paudurang Sadashiv Khankhoja, Sardar A. jit Singh, Maulvi Abdullah Khan, r, 
Taraknath Pas. Qazzi Abdul Wall Khan, Byt. Hasan ta Kimar Roy, 8yt. Frithvi Btngh, 
Lala Har Day at and 8yt. Rash Behan Bose. 

The Committee are further of opinion that a general assurance should he given 
to all Indians abroad, who are not sure of their freedom on returning home, that 
on their return to India no repressive action will be taken against them for any 
past activities, 

fl. Indiana in Zanzibar 

The Committee express their full sympathy with the Indians in Zanzibar in their 
brave struggle against the new decrees which are sure to result in rutaiug Indian 
interests in Zanzibar and the internal aud export trade of the Indian community 
settled for so long in the country which has helped greatly in promoting the pros¬ 
perity of Zanzibar. The Committee are of opinion that in order to give adequate 
help in this struggle and protect Indian interests in Zanzibar it is essential that an 
embargo should be laid on the import of cloves into India. The Committee further 
call upon the people to refrain from the use of cloves until the new decrees are 
rescinded by the Zanzibar Government 

The Committee regret the position taken up by the Government of India on the 
resolution moved by the Congress Party in the Central Legislature regarding the 
treatment of Indians in Zanzibar by the Zanzibar Government and are of opinion 
that the efforts made by the Government and the results attained by them are 
entirely inadequate to protect the interests of the Indians in Zanzibar. 

The Committee feel confident that by the boycott of cloves by the Indian people, 
the Zanzibar Government will he compelled in the end to do justice to Indians by 
rescinding the objectionable decrees, 

12. Palestine 

The Committee record their emphatic protest against the reign of terror that has 
been established in Palestine by British Imperialism with a view to coerce the 
Arabs into accepting the proposed partition of Palestine and assure them of the 
solidarity of the Indian people with them in their struggle for national freedom. 

13, Meerut and Maacaffarnagar Districts 

If is resolved that the districts of Meerut and Muzaffaraagav be separated from 
the Delhi Congress Province and incorporated in the United Provinces Congress 
Province and consequential changes be made in the Constitution. 

14. Slump In Cotton Priceal 

The attention of the Committee lias been drawn to the serious plight iu which 
cultivators of cotton in this country have been placed by the heavy decline in prices 
of Indian cotton by reason of over production throughout the world. The Committee 
have further been'appraised that American cotton has fallen in parity with Indian, 
cotton and this situation has resulted in the encouragement of the import of foreign 
cotton in this country. The Committee therefore resolve : 

(o) That the Indian Mills and Indian dealers in cotton be requested to refrain 
from purchasing foreign cotton similar in quality and staple to Indian Cotton. 
(b) That a committee consisting of Bhri Jamnalal Bajaj, Bhri Blmlabhai Desai 
and Shri Bhankerial Banker (convener) be appointed to inquire into this 
matter and recommend such measures as they may consider advisable in the 
interests of cotton-growers in this country. 

Resolutions by the Members of the A. I, C* C. 

15. Implementing oi Congress Programme by Congres# Mhiitlnea 

The following resolution was referred by the A. 1. 0. C. to the Working Com¬ 
mittee for its consideration and for such action us it may doom necessary m this 
behalf 
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le All India Congress Committee, while welcoming the steps taken by Congress” 
"nets in Ihe direction of the release of political prisoners. and detenus, note that 
there are still several political prisoners in provinces where Congress Cabinets'exist 
and that in many cases steps have not yet been taken to repeal repressive laws, even 
those which authorise detention without trial. > 

“The .Committee note also with apprehension the fact that certain Congress 
Cabinets have chosen to take action under such repressive provisions of the law as 
Section 124*A-of tlie Indian Penal Code and Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. 

u Ibe A, I. 0. C. call for the complete implementing of the Congress Election 
Manifesto in this connection by the immediate and unconditional n lease of all poli¬ 
tical prisoners by Congress Cabinets and for the taking of immediate steps for the 
repeal of repressive laws.” 

The following resolutions: were passed ; 


10. Ban on Books 

the Provincial Governments run by Congressmen, to 


The A. h C. 0. call upon 
lift the ban on political books. 

17. Titles and Decoration# 

The A. L H 0, are of opinion that in provinces where Congress ministries 
exist., the Assemblies should adopt resolutions expressing their desire that; no 
further titles or decorations should bo conferred on inhabitants- of those provinces 
and that the Cabinets should intimate to the King that they will not make any 
recommendations for such titles or decorations and do not desire any to be 
conferred in their provinces. 

18. Redistribution of Province# on Linguistic Basis 

The A. I. C. 0. reaffirm the Congress policy regarding the redistribution of 
provinces on a linguistic basis and recommend to the Madras and Bombay 
Governments to consider the formation of a separate Andhra and Karnatak 
province respectively. 

The A. i. C. C. also ask the Congress Cabinet in Bihar .to take early stops to 
restore the Bengali speaking areas at present comprised in Bihar to the province 
of Bengal. 

19, Mysore 

The meeting of the A. I. 0. C. expresses its emphatic protest against,the 
ruthless policy of repression as indicated by the inauguration of various restrictive 
and prohibitory orders and political prosecutions launched in the Mysore State 
and also against the suppression of civil rights and liberties by denying the 
elementary rights of speech, assemblage and. association. 

This meeting sends its fraternal greetings to the people of Mysore aud wishes 
them all success in their legitimate non-violent struggle and appeals to the people 
of Indian States and British India to give all support and biicouragement lo the 
people of Mysore in their struggle against the State lor right of self-determination. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Calcutta—October 26th. to November 1st. 1937 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Shri Sarat Chandra Bose’s 
residence, Calcutta from October 25 to November I, 1037. &M Jawaltarlal Nehru 

Pie The members present wore : Maulana Abul Kalarn Azad, Shris Sarojini Naidu, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Jaranalal Bajai, Khan Abdul Ghaffar ,Khan, Spbhas Chandra 
Bose, Jairamdas Daulatram, Bhufabhai Dfcsai, Narendra Dev, Bh&nkarrao Deo, 
Achyut Pat ward-ban and J. B. Kripalani. 
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v> •• itt tho mvbn Cbhgrosr provisoes were invited to attend. 

TBese piuseet were.- 'SHris Cfovibl *BaHab4i Paul (If. l\) E. 0. Khet (Bombay), 
Khri Krishuu Sinlia (BMiar). N r . IJ. : K!iHr* (0. P) .and Eishwanath Das (Orissa), 
SHvi Ktrjagoi'ndaobari was absent.■■ owing to ill health. D« . Kh*u/Mfceb was absent 
owing to pressure of work- Th) Committed oOuft‘rro i with those jpte&ont; on the 
problems arising tu theiiM'esiHKitive provinces. r . , ; . r . 

;jThf),nypjQttoqpdwjl resolutions on tbo following subjeots tor adoption 

l i (t) 'Wak Memorial, Swaraj Ifymd, (?) doudoleoce^iiri, &fau*ilal Koth^rij (3) 
t)\\ Rabindra Nath Tagore’s recovery, (4) Ratification of Working Caunniefoo 
Resolution on Office Acceptance, (5) Fo 1 oration, (6) Japan’s Aggression in China, 
(7) Midnaporo Congress Organisation. (8) Detenus and Andamans Prisoners, (.■■) 
Repression iu Bengal and Punjab, OO) Indian Exiles Abroad, (li) Amuans in 
Zanzibar, (12; Palestine, (Id) Meerut and Mux ilTarnagar Districts, .(H) bmtnp in 
Cotton prices. 

Note -For the text of the resolutions seethe proceedings of the A. T. C C. 
given above, 

' The following further resolutions were passed by the Committee 

15. Minority Rights 

The Congress has solemnly and repeatedly declared its policy iu regard to the 
Helds of the minorities ta India and has stated that it considers it its ui.y t > 
protect these rights and ensure the widest possible scope for the developaiept oi 
these minorities and their participation in the fullest measure in the pubtical, 
economic ami cultural life of the nation. Tho objective of the Congress is m 
independent and united India whore no class or group or majority or minority 
niav exploit another in its own advantage, And where al the elements m t\w 
nation may co-op orato together for the common good and the ad vane emeu ot the 
people of India. This objective of unity and mutual: co-oporation m a common 
freedom does not moan tho suppression in any way ot trie rich variety an 
milfAtra! diversity of Indian li.ftb which have - to- be • preserved m order to give 
freedom and opportunity to the -individual as well as to each group to develop 
unhindered according to its capacity au.d‘inclination. , n 

In view, however, of attemps having been made to nusi-nUn piet the Con^n.ss 
policy *m this regard, the All India Congress Committee desire to reiterate this 
policy. The Congress has included in its resolution on fundamental Ktgnts that 
(i) Every citizen of India has the right of free expression of opinion,^ 
right til free association <and combination, and tho right to assemble peaceful^ 
and without arms, for a purpose not opposed to law o** mordityi , , , 

(it) Every citizen shall enjoy freedom of conscience and the light utuy l 
profess and practise his religion, subject to public order and morality. 

<m> The culture, language and script ot the mtnoriUcs and of-tho aifWio.it 

linguistic areas shall bo protected. . . , 

\iv) AU oitizous aro equal before tho law, irrospeotivo of rohgion, caste, oiood 

°' (j'V No disability attaches to any citizen by reason- of his of her religion, 
paste, creed or sex iu regard to public employment, office of power or lononr, am 
in the exorcise of any trade or calling. , , „ . , ,, 

■ /»„•) Ml citizens have equal rights and duties in regard to wells, tanks, roads, 
schools and places of public resort, maintained out of State, or local funds, 01 
dedicated by private persons for tho use of the general pubuo. 

(vii) The shall observe neutrality in regard to all religions. 

(viii) The franchise shall be ou the basis of urn versa! adn 11 suffrage. 

(i.c) Every citizen is free to move throughout India and to slay nod settle m 
any part thereof, to acquire property and to follow any trade or calling, and to 
be'treated equally with regard to legal prosecution or protection in alt parts of 
India. 

These clauses of the Fundamental Rights resolution make it clear that there should 
be no interference in matters of -conscience,, relteion, or cuUuns and a minority is 
entitled to keep its personal law without any change ro tins respect being imposed 

! ’ y The position 'oE tho Congress in regard to, the Coiiiinitttit : ^#M 5 b a « 

]y made clear iu Congress resolutions and finally iu the Election Manifesto issued 
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fisFyear. The Congress is opposed to this decision as it is anti-national, anti-demo¬ 
cratic and is a barrier to Indian freedom and the development of Indian unity. 
Nevertheless the Congress has declared that a change in or supersession of the 
Communal Decision should only be brought about by tho natural agreement of the 
parties concerned. The Congress has always welcomed and is prepared to take ad¬ 
vantage of any opportunity to bring about such a change by mutual agreement. 

In all matters affecting the minorities in India, tho Congress wishes to proceed 
by their co-operatiou and through their goodwill in a common undertaking and for tho 
realization of a comrooa aim which is the freedom and betterment of all the people 
of India, 

10, Oamodas* Canal Ta* 

The Working Committee sympathises with tho bravo strugle carried on by the 
agriculturist population of the Daraodar Canal area of Burdwau District against tho 
imposition of an unjust and excessive tax for tho supply of water from the Damo- 
dar Canal. 

17. Punjab Unity Conference 

The Working Committee have fully considered tho recommendations of tho Exe¬ 
cutive of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee in regard to Congress participa¬ 
tion in the provincial Unity Conference and have heard the representatives at the 
P. C. C. and of the Congress Party in the Punjab Assembly on this subject. The 
Committee appreciate trie weight of the objections advanced by the executive of the 
Punjab P. C. C, and feel that, in view of the repression of political activity and the 
arrest of Congressmen by the Punjab Government, and repeated attacks on tho Con¬ 
gress by the Punjab ministers, it is difficult to extend any measure of co-operation 
to that Government. The Committee further realise that the withdrawal of promin¬ 
ent BikU and other representatives frow the Conference make any satisfactory settle¬ 
ment by the Conference difficult of achievement. Nevertheless the Committee are 
of (^pinion that the Congress should not withhold its co-oneration from any effort to 
solve the communal problem. Such oo-uperation should, however, be offered on the 
basis of Congress principles and au agreement should be sought in accordance with 
those basio principles. The Working Committee therefore recommends that the Con¬ 
gress representatives on tho Conference should remain there until further directions 
are given. 

18. Shri K, F. Nariman 

The Working Committee considered the report of Shri M. K. Gandhi and Shri 
I) N Bahaduni regarding the issues raised by Shri K. F. Nariman, Tho Committee 
also considered the covering letter of Shri M. K. Gandhi and the two statements issued 
by Shri K. F. Nariman in regard to tho report of too Inquiry Committee. The Com¬ 
mittee are of opinion that la view of tho findings in this report and his acceptance 
of them and his subsequent recantation, his conduct has been such aa to prove 
him unworthy of holding any position of trust and responsibility in tho Congress 

organisation^ f^ts tho Working Committee directs that the report and the 

letters accompanying it bo published In the press. , 

The Committee gave the following interpretation of Article III Clause (/) 

19. Membevahip Year 

A primary member who has enrolled hfmBolf in any particular year shall continue 
fcp he on the electoral roll till tho next annual electoral roll is prepared. 

It was also decided that between the period of completion of tho electoral roll and 
the next general election the enrolment of primary members should stop. 

Interpreting Article VI (g) the Committee decided that tho numbor of primary 
members entitled to elect a delegate in any province should be the same and not vary 
from district to district. 

21» N. W. F. Province—La*t Dale of Enrolment 

As the Congress organisations in the Frontier Province were under ban until 
recently the Committee as au exceptional case extended the last date of the enrol¬ 
ment of primary members to December 15, 1937. 
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The Bande Mataram Song 

.Following statement was Issued by the Working Committee with .^regard to the 
controversy about the national aoug “Bande Mataram 1 ':— 

A controversy having recently arisen about the Band© Mataram song, the Working 
Committee desire to explain the significance of this song. This song appears m 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji’s novel “Anandamatha” but has been pointed out la his 
biography, that the song was written independently of, and before tne novel, 
and was subsequently incorporated in It. The song should thus a P ai 't 

from the book. It was set to music by Rabindranath lagore in 1890. The song and 
the words sv Bunde Mataram” were considered seditious by . the British Government 
and were sought to be suppressed by violence and intimidation M a famous session 
of the Bengal Provincial Conference held in Barisal in April 1006, under the presi¬ 
dentship of Shri A, Rasul, a brutal lathi charge was made by the police on the dele¬ 
gates and volunteers and the “Bando Mataram” badges worn by them were yipJentljr 
torn off. Somo delegates were beaten so severely as they cried Baade uatauim 
that they felt down senseless. Since then, during the past thirty years innumerable 
instances of sacrifice and suffering all over the country have been associated with 
“Raode Mataram'' and men and women have not hesitated to race death even with 
that cry on their lips. The . song and the words thus became symbols of national 
resistance to British imperialism In Bengal especially, and generally Ip other parts of 
India. The words “Bande Mataram” became a slogan of power which Inspired our 
people, and a greeting which ever remind us of our struggle for national freedom 
Gradually the use of the first two stanzas of the song spread to other provinces 
and a certain national significance began to attach to them. The rest of the song 
was verv seldom used and Is oven now known by few persons. These two stanzas 
described In, tender language the beauty of the motherland and the abundance of her 
gifts. There was absolutely nothing In them to which objection could be taken from 
the religious or any other point of view. Tho song was never sung as challenge to 
any group or community tn India and was never considered as such or as ofieudmg 
the sentiments of any community. Indeed the reference la it to thirty croves ot 
Indians makes it dear that it was meant to apply to all the people of India. At no 
time, however, was this song, or any other song formally adopted by the Congress 
as the National Aathem of India. But popular usage gave it a special and national 

^Ihe^Working Committee feel that past associations, with their long record of 
suffering for the cause, as well as popular usage, have made the first two stanzas ot 
this song a living and inseparable part of our national movement and as such they 
must command our affection and respect. There is nothing In the stanzas to which 
anyone can take exception. The other stanzas of the song are little known and 
hardly ever sung. They contain certain allusions and a religious Ideology which may 
not; he in keeping with the ideology of other religious groups in India. 

The Committee recognise the validity of the objection 
certain parts of the song. While the Committee have t 
so far as it has intrinsic value the Committee wish to point out that the modern 
evolutiou of the use of the song as part of National life is of Infinitely greater 
importance than its setting in a historical novel before the national movement had 
taken shape. Taking all things into consideration therefore the Committee recom¬ 
mend that wherever the Banue Mataram is sung at national gatherings only the first 
two stanzas should be sung, with perfect freedom to the organisers to sing any other 
song of an unobjectionable character, la addition to, or in the place of, the Bande 
Mataram song. t . t . , n . „ . 

But while there can be no question about the place that Baade Mataram had 
come to occupy in the national life, the same cannot be said as to the other Songs, 
people have adopted songs o! thole choice, irrespective of merit. An authentic 
collection has long been felt as a desideratum. The Committee therefore appoint a 
sub-committee consisting of Mauluna Abul Kalam Azad, Shri Jawharial Noh.ru, 
Shri SuMias Chandra Bose and Shrl Narendra Dev, to examine all the ourrent 
national songs that may be sent to It and those who are so inollned are invited 
to send their compositions to this eub-oomraitteo. The committee will, out of the 
songs so received, submit to the "Working Committee the collection that it may 
’ - — - finding a place in a collection of national 

simple Hindustani or can be adapted 
will be accepted by the sub-committee 


raised by Muslim friends to 
take noto of such objection in 


choose to recognise as being worthy of 
songs Only such songs as are oomposed in 
to it, and have a rousing and inspiring tune 
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lamination. The 
Jra Nath Tagore. 

i'e* Working Oonimittee teeommeiids to P, 0. Cs. to take fit ops in regard 

o songs in the provincial languiigeih '• • 

AV*-—in the above,statement attention is drawn to the reference in the Baade 
Mataram sang., to thirty or ores at Lid tans. It should he remembered that this figure 
crept in at •». later stage when, the song* came to have a national sjgnifinance. As 
Bankim Ohandra'Chattorji wrote it v the figure was seven croies. This applied to 
the. then province of Bengal which included Behar. Even then it referred to the 
entire population of the province without any. religious distinction, $$ • at tt|fi ‘ jWrop||‘ ^ : 

Congress Time-Table 

The /foliowing circular was issued by the General Secretary to all the Provincial 
Congress Committees'ou November 13, 1937 
J)m Sir, 

The previously announced dates of the open Session of the next. Congress at 
Hiiidpura have berm ehaiured as those conflicted with tho Id holidays. As a Copse- 
qj^ehce' the dates for tho election of delegates and the President have also been 
changed. Tho new dates are as under 

Open Session of the Congress—Feb, 19, 20 and 21, 1938. 

A. I. G* C. and Subjects Commit tee—February 10, 17 and 18, 1938. 

Election of President and members of tho A. L 0. 0.—January It), 1938. 

Presidential Nomination upto—Jannary 3, 19.38. 

Election of delegates—Dec. 1 ( J to 26, 1937 (both days inclusive). 

(For tho election of delegates eight days have been given. Tin? ( lection may be 
field on any these days. The three* months 1 rule has been slightly .moddied 
owing to the exigencies of the situation. 

Congrees Members for 1938 

Tho total number of primary members enrolled this year is 31, 34, 249. This 
figure does not include tho members from Burma and N. \V. F, Provinces, whose 
figures have not been received at the time of writing. 

The tofgl tmthbor of members enrolled last year was 0,36,131. The increase this 
year has been phenomenal. 

THE CONGRESS LABOUR COMMITTEE 

:WardHa, September 18 and 19, 1937 

A meeting of the Labour Committee was held at Ward ha on September 1.8 and 
19. The members present were : Shris Shankerlal. Banker, M. K. Ma&ani Mud J. B. 
Kripalani. The-■■following, resolutions vvero passed : 

Joint Meeting of Labour Committee and Congre** Minister* for Labour 

Tho Labour Committee, while noting with satisfaction the first steps taken by 
Congress Cabinets in various provinces towards tho implementing of tho policy and 
programme of the Congress- in respect of industrial workers, stresses dh • urgent, 
necessity of tlevisiugineisuros to gi.vo/ effect. to the program mo envisaged in the 
Congress Election Manifesto and to those items referred to in the. Working 
rommittmds Kesoltitiou of March 1, 19117, and to foster the growth and development 
of a healthy and strong Trade Union movement. 

The Committee is of opinion that the working out, as far as local conditions per¬ 
mit of a uniform labour policy to bo followed by Congress Cabinets m seven pro¬ 


vinces will help the cabinets in those provinces to quicken tad pace of progress and 
will also facilitate tho adoption of a similar policy in oilier provinces. 

The Committee therefore resolves that a Joint. Meeting of the Committee and 
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Ministers arid .Parliamentary’ .Secretaries for Labour in Congress .Cabinets should bo 
Held to exchange views, discuss common problems ami difficulties' and evolve, as far 
permit, a uniform Labour Policy for Congress Cabinets. 


as conditions permit. 


The Secretary of this Committee is requested to convene .such a meeting at 
Calcutta on or about. October 26, 1937 and to issue’ invitations to it. 

The Committee requests the Secretary to communicate with the Ministers for 


Labour in Congress Cabinets and to obtain from them all available information on 


the following points for the above meeting. 
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snres, administrative and legislative,, already taken in respect of iadustris 
accordance with the terras of the Congress Election Manifesto and parti¬ 
cularly the Working Committee's resolution of March 1, 1937 for a Living wage, 
Eight Hours' day without reduction of wages and unemployment• relief; and also their 
programme for the future. 

i b ) Their views and comments on the communique of the Bombay Cabinet dated 
August 17, 1937. 

id) Difficulties encountered by them in their work* 

(tf) The attitude of Trade Union organisations towards their cabinets and its 
policy* 

(a) Matters requiring co-ordinated action by more than one provincial Government 
and proposals for action in other provinces which would holp them in their work. 

(/) Proposals for action, legislative or administrative, called for on the part of the 
Government of India. 

The Secretary is requested to circulate material received from Ministers of Labour 
to members of this committee and other Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries in 
advance of the meeting. 

Collection of Statistic# 

The Committee feels that reliable statistics and information regarding the wages, 
conditions of employment anti state of organisation of industrial labour are essential 
for the proper understanding and for devising measures lor the amelioration of the 

conditions of the workers and therefore urges on Provincial Government and parti¬ 

cularly on Congress Cabinets, the urgent necessity of collecting and publishing such 
statistics and information where these are not at present available. 

Congress Committees and Labour 

The Committee draws attention to its resolution adopted on August 18 and 19, 1936 
to the effect that “Congress Committees should take more active interest la questions 
affecting the welfare of Industrial labour and give all such help as they can to the 

unions working on principles and policies of the Congress and where no labour 

unions exist the Committees should through suitable agency help the workers to 
organise on the above lines.” 

The Secretary should ascertain from the Congress Committees what steps they 
have taken and are taking in furtherance of the resolution and report to tne next 
meeting of the Committee. 

Protected Industries 

The Committee draws the attention of the Congress Party in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly to the resolution of the Committee adopted on August 18 and 19.1936 that 
“Industries receiving protection from the State should bo under a legal obligation to 
give adequate wages to their workers and generally accord fair treatment to them” 
and requests them to give effect to the said resolution* 

The Secretary be requested to communicate this to the Assembly Party, onquiro 
what steps wore being taken in furtherance of the resolution and to report to the 
next meeting of the Committee, 


CalcaUa—Octobear 25fch. and 26th* 1937 

The Congress Labour Committee met in joint session with the Congress Ministers 
and Parliamentary Secretaries of labour in the seven Congress provinces at Calontta, 
on October 25 and 26. 1937. 

The members of the Labour Committee present were : 8hris Jairauidas Doulatrara, 
8hankeria) Banker, Jaiprakash Narayan, M. R. Masaui, J, B. Kripalani. 

The Labour Ministers present were : Shris IT Q. Kbare (Bombay), Kailashuath 
Katiu (U, P.) and Bodhram Dube (Utkal). 

The Parliamentary Secretaries present were : Shris GuJzariial Nanda 
(Bombay) and Jugalkishore Aganval (U. P.) Shri V. R. Kalappa was deputed by 

the Madras and C. P. Governments to participate in the Joint Conference. 

The Conference was opened by Shri .Tawaharial Nehru, President, Indian 
National Congress. Shri Jairamdas Doulatram presided. 

Shri Sbibimth Banerji> President All India Trade Union Congress placed before 
the Congress the labour demands formulated by the Trade Union Congress. 

42 
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i N. G. Ranga placed before the Conference the grievances of agriefl 

Conference then discussed the question of uniform labour programme 
icy to be followed in the Congress provinces. 

Conference passed the following resolutions: 


I. labour Departments 

The Congress Labour Committee met in joint Conference with the Congress Minis¬ 
ters and Parliamentary secretaries of Labour oLsome of the provinces and considered 
with them the question of laying down a uniform programme in regard to labour. 
The statement of Labour policy issued by the Bombay Congress Ministry was appro*, 
ved of and was made the basis of discussion for detailed recommendations for action. 
The discussion disclosed that in most provinces pre-congress Governments had not 
set up adequate machinery for the study and solution of labour problems. The joint 
Conference feels that it will be difficult to make headway in the treatment of labour 
questions in the provinces and in the preparation of a concrete programmo for 
uniform action, unless necessary information is collected and made available. The 
Conference therefore resolves that as an indispensable first step an adequately staffed 
Labour Department, on the lines generally of the Bombay Labour Office be set up 
immediately for the collection and publication of the required satistical and other 
data relating to labour particularly in regard to cost of living, family budgets, rates 
of wages and average earnings, trade disputes, trade unions and condition of industry 
including profits. 

2. Programme of Work 

With a view to secure uniform action in the various provinces the Conference 
recommends to the provincial Governments the adoption of the following programmo 
and resolve's that^ necessary investigation in respeot of the various items should be 
carried out, mutual consultations held, and proposals formulated, before the 30th of 
June ’38 

(a) Introduction of legislation facilitating the collection of statistics ; (b) Extension 
of the factories Act to unregulated establishments; (c) Stricter enforcement of 
Factories Act in the case of seasonal factories; (c?) Introduction of legislation pro¬ 
viding for maternity benefit for a period of not less than eight weeks in provinces 
where it does not exist.; {e) Inquiry into the question of adequacy of wages in 
organised industries : (/) Labour exchanges ; (g) Leave with pay daring sickness ; 
(ft) Minimum wage fixing machinery: (*) Alachinery for the settlement of disputes; 
(;) Recognition by the State and employers of Trade* Unions which accept the polioy 
of using peaceful and legitimate means ; (A;) Housing of labour; (l) Scaling down 
of debts ; (m) Hours of work ; («) Holidays with pay ; (o) Employment insurance ; 
(p) Conditions for State aid to industries in regard to treatment or labour. 

The Conference farther resolves that administrative or legislative action, as the 
case may be, should be taken by Provincial Governments in respect of as many of 
the aforesaid matters as possible in the course of the next year. 

3. Joint Conference 

The Joint Conference is of opinion that it would help the evolving of uniform 
polioy of programme if the Congress Ministries of Labour met in periodical Con¬ 
ference. Tho Conference is further of opinion that the Congress Labour Committee 
and the Congress Labour Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries should meet from 
time to time to review the situation in regard to the carrying out of the Labour 
programme. 

The Congress Labour Committee also passed the following resolutions and recom¬ 
mended them for the consideration of the Congress Ministries. 

Condition of. Serfdom 

This Committee draws the attention of tho Congress Ministers to the deplorable 
condition of some of the communities who aro even today living in a state of semi¬ 
serf dora and requests them to take prompt and *3ffective measures to liberate them 
from this condition and to render such assistance as may be found necessary to 
enable their members to earn a decent livelihood while enjoying full personal freedom 
for themselves and their families. 
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£5. Land"©#® Rum! Labour 

Committee invites the attention of the Congress Ministries to the growing 
tress of landless rural labourers, whose number is differently computed at from 
two to three crores, who are living, because of the exceedingly restricted scope of 
occupation in a condition of periodical enforced idleness, and who generally receive, 
even when on intermittent work, very meagre wages and these too often in kind 
and urges upon the ministries the urgent necessity of devising plans for offering 
them substantial relief by way of suitable occupation in works of rural development 
during periods of general seasonal unemployment. 

6. Mine* and Plantations 

This Committee is of opinion that the conditions of mining and plantation 
labour are particularly backward and present problems that are peculiarly their 
own. The Committee therefore especially draws the attention of the Labour 
Ministers concerned to the conditions in these industries and recommends an 
immediate enquivy to be instituted into them with a view to evolving schemes to 
better them within the shortest possible time. 

7. Women Worker* 

This Committee is of opinion, that women workers should also be given the same 
wages for doing the same work as men. This Committee requests the Congress 
Ministers to help, in every possible way, to introduce a suitable standard of wages 
for women workers in the‘factories in their provinces. 

8. Sweeper* 

This Committee draws the attention of the Congress Ministries to the deplorable 
condition of tho majority of the sweepers who are engaged by the Urban Munici¬ 
palities for cleaning the latrines, not fitted up with flush system., and requests them 
to take prompt and effective measures to improve their conditions of work and also 
wages, where these are found to be inadequate. 

9, Education of Industrial Labour 

This Committee is of opinion that lack of education is operating as a ^ very serious 
obstacle in the way of tho development of healthy trade-uuion organisations and it is 
therefore, necessary to take all effective measures for the spread of education amongst 
the working classes. To this end this Committee requests the Congress Ministries 
to advice all municipalities in industrial towns and cities to arrange tor and offer ah 
possible facilities for the spread of education amongst the working classes, 

10. Canteen* 

This Committee is of opinion that fresh, nutritive and well balanced diet is neces¬ 
sary for the health aud efficiency of the factory workers and to this end requests 
tho Congress Ministries to advice all employers of factory labour to set up canteens 
on the factory premises for supply of wholesome food to the workers during factory 
hours. 

11, Prohibition in industrial Centre* 

This Committee is of opinion that the existence of liquor shops in industrial areas 
leads to wastage of considerable portion of the earnings of the working classes* be¬ 
sides affecting adversely the health and vitality of those addicted to the use of in¬ 
toxicants, and therefore requests the Congress Ministries to give preference to those 
areas in working out the policy of prohibition in industrial centres. 

PRESIDENT’S STATEMENTS 

Cloves Boycott Committee 

The President issued the follomng statement from Bombay on September 7#, 
1087 appointing a Committee to organise the boycott of cloves : — 

A Committee consisting of Shri Vailabhbhai Patel, Shri Khaitan Vallabhdas TejpaL 
Shri Hirji leram of vajiramdas Hirji & Co., Shri Yantnalidas Harjiwandas of 
Lakhmidas Yassanji & Co,, Shri Hiraohand Maueckehand of Virohand Pauachand & 
Oo., Shri VeJji Kalidai? of Velji Kaiidas & Co v Shri ffusembbai Lalji, Shri Tyab Ali, 
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Desai and 


r jut, Indian National Association Zanzibar, Shri &BhuIabhai .™... 

^ >Rt0 !i Secretary Bombay F. C. O. (Convener) is appointed to take all necessary 
measures, in furtherance of the Congress decision to help Zanzibar Indians, to Stop 
the import of cloves from any foreign country info India and to organise the boy¬ 
cott of cloves in the country. The Committee will have power to co-opt members 
from other business centres in India. The Committee will report from time to time 
the W or king Committee of the Congress as to the steps taken, and will co-operate 
with the Provincial Congress Committee in the organisation of the boycott. The 
Committee will have power to raise funds for the purpose. 

China Day 


r Jhe following statements were issued by the President 

The war^in China goes on, undeclared in the approved modern way, but never¬ 
theless ruthless and accompanied by the slaughter of thousands of human beings. 
Japanese aggression continues and the League of Nations, originally founded to protect 
the rights of peoples and to prevent aggression, has become so helpless and impotent 
that it dare not even discuss the urgent problems of the day, much less take a 
decision on them. Meanwhile fascism grows and tears up every international 
treaty and obligation. Britain, one of the prinoipal League Powers does not even 
protest and gives its indirect support to fascism. India, ' though not in a position 
to take any effective action, cannot remain a silent spectator of this tragedy^ which 
might affect it considerably. We must organise our protest and keep a vigilant eye 
on what is happening. # I suggest that Sunday September 26th should be observed 'm 
a special day for this purpose, when wo should condemn Japanese aggression on 
China and send our full sympathy to the Chinese people. We must also reoord 
our organised protest on the sending of Indian troops to China without the assent 
oa the Indian people. And in doing so we should keep the larger danger of 
international war before us. The War Danger resolution of Faizpur Congress 
should therefore be repeated and explained. I trust that Congress Committees 
will organise meetings all over the country for this day and pass these resolutions. 

Frontier Tour 


Province—three brief days I spent there and saw 
gateway of India, rich with memories of our long 
recent brave deeds and sufferings for the sake of 
gallant people ^ of this northern tip of India and 
simple nature captured my 
no braver defenders, and to 
a rare delight Guardians 
the fighters aud guardians 


Three days in the Frontier 
with my own eyes this historic 
past, rich also with memories of 
India's ^ freedom. I saw the g 

their virile enthusiasm and discipline ‘and frank and 
heart. The freedom of India has no stouter soldiers, 
have comrades such as these is a joyous privilege and 
of the gateway of India, they are also foremost among 

of our national freedom. They can learn much from the more sophisticated people 
of other provincos but others cau also leam much of courage and brave endnrance 
and splendid discipline and freedom from narrow sectarianism from these dear com¬ 
rades of ours in the north. And so we shall march together, the struggle side by 
side 7 and win together in that groat enterprise of India’s freedom which draws our 
millions ever forward. To the north 1 brought the admiration and comradely 
greeting of the people of other provinces. Affection and hospitality overwhelmed 
me and now I go back with living and throbbiug pictures in my mind and tons of 
thousands of voices ringing in my ears. These voices pull me back, and, even as I 
go away, the call of the Frontier oomes to me and soon 1 hope to renew acquain¬ 
tance with these brave comrades of the north. 

October 17, 1987 


Ajmer M«rwara and the Indian States 

Some weeks ago I was in Ajmer and I was informed that there war a strong 
rumour to the effect that the Government of India was bargaining with the 
Udaipur and Jodhpur Durbars about the proposed Federation. It was said that 
discussions were being carried on for the transfer to these States of parts of 
Merwara. This was supposed to be the consideration for their joining the 
Federation, There was great resentment at this proposal all over Ajmer-Morwara 
and especially among the Mers, who would be cut into three parts if this proposal 
was accepted. The Mers are a brave compact people who intensely dislike the 
idea of being split up. They disliked also the idea of being placed under the 
State Governments with their medieval and feudal laws and customs, and henoe 
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Jog has boon forming against this proposal. How far 
ripeHM or not [ do not know, but the reaction of this agitation haa be 
aouse searches in Beawar, including the office of the ^ ow 5l 9°38*® ss f ; 0 rj hvutr 

and the removal of all correspondence on this issue from that office. In . odcpnr 

the Praiamandal and the local branch of the Civil j Sharma 

unlawful, and the president of the Prajamandal, Shri Aobhlashwar I 'j&sal ' 

has been arrested. Numerous house searches have taken place there also. 

These are significant facts and they tell us eloquently h ow the 
prepared for the proposed Federation. Governments and State offioWs disc 
fate of an old Community without any reference to them. They migh _ 
ferred like chattels from one government to another. It is of olannad 

they think about it. And if any presume to think and to protest ihe, r ar - 11 - 

in prison and the organisation declared illegal. . —-h*- 

This matter, even from the suppression of Civil Liberty, . 1S f n “® * 

for it involves the transfer of a territory which ia now part of what is * 

British India to Indian States. Such a transfer cannot be accepted or agreed to 
unless the people concerned themselves desire it. It is clear that they uo 1 ■ 


November 3 , 1937. 

The A. I. C. C. and Congress Ministries 

The recent meeting of the A. I. C. 0. in Calcutta was the first hehi 

sinoo the formation of Congress Ministries in various provinces. Inev J : 

work of these Ministries came up for discussion and review, buoh a rev K f ’ 
the nature of things, besot with difficulties. These difficulties increase w«ww w« 
have no rules or conventions for the purpose. We are on new ground, a *■. 
wo might adjust ourselves to it in course of time, wo may not pi^our tents on it, 
for our resting place is yet afar and we must ever keep moving t 0 **™**1 j! 
five. It is olear that. Congress Ministers have to follow Congress pnnoiples a d t 
govern themselves by the general directions issued by the Congress or the 
Congress Committee or the Working Committee. It is also cloa^ that ‘ a 
possible or desirable to interfere in the day to day work of the Mimst ® » , 

call for explanations from them for administrative acts, unless some P, 

principle is involved. Even when such explanations are Commll 

easy to discuss them in a public forum like that of the All India Gongross C cam 

ttee. We have thus to strike a mean-to keep the control of the poho* in the 

hands of the A. I. 0. C. and not to interfere too much m administrative'tatters 
Where suoh. intervention is considered desirable, the Working Committee 
make inquiries and, if necessary, report to the A. I. 0. C. 

Oar past history has been an agitational history and we have developod ^s a 
sembrevolutionary organisation. By our day to day activities and especiftd> through 
the great mass movements that the Congress has undertaken, we have released an 
enormous amount of energy among our people. That energy represents the st* 
of the nation, provided it is not frittered away but is directed m ajfasoiphned^way 

to consciously hold objectives. To some extent it was directed in. the mst to obs¬ 

tructive activity but the background was largely agitational. That * 
still to remain as our struggle for freedom is likely to bring in the 
conflicts with British imperialism. Nevertheless the acceptance of office ana mpon* 
sibility and the formation of Congress Ministries have changed considerably _ the 
aspect of our work. Our general attitude to these Ministries caunot be ag ^ lonR ] 
in the old sense of the word; we cannot agitate against ourselves. Wo may and 
should, when necessity arises, criticise them or press thorn to further tw oongi ess 
programme, but that criticism must be friendly and corporative critic sm. A y 
unfriendly or hostile attitude to them must; inevitably react on - 

satiou and weaken it Hostile criticism must logically lead totthe 0 ka®gmg pr the 
ending of the Ministry. Cireumstanoes might arise when .mis is necessary, ana 
when this happens we shall take . the step deliberately and after 
realising the consequences which will flow from our action. To indulge in any 
action on the spur of sentiment and without thought of the co^sequeftOCS is likely 
to lead us to trouble, out of which it may be difficult to extricate ourselves. 

It is not an easy matter for the Congress organisation, vnth its ^vast 
and past traditions, to adapt itself to new conditions. Gontradiotions 
are inherent in the situation, yet perhaps we may tone them down to some -out 
with some more experience and adjust ourselves to tho now scheme of thing*. 


But 
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, Acae has no permanence in it for our very acceptance of office is limited k 
^ scribed by our pledge to combat and end the new Constitution, and to produce 
conditions and the strength In the nation for a Constituent Assembly to meet 
and frame the constitution for au independent India, 

Our primary objective is thus, and must remain, to increase the strength of the 
Congress and through it of the tiatiod. In this task, unless there is the fullest oo- 
operation between the Congress organisation and the Congress Ministries, difficulties 
wdi continually crop up and a measure of failure might also attend our efforts. 

The Ministries arc in an unenviable position. They are tied up in many ways 

the Constitution and their resources aro limited and largely mortgaged in favour 
of British imperialism and other interests. They have to function through perma¬ 
nent services which cannot be expected to get out of their old ruts and traditions 
and get in tune with the new order, however much they might loyally carry out 
the directions Issued to them. Sometimes that loyalty itself might be lacking. With 
all these and other handicaps, the Ministers have to face tremendous tasks, the 
legacy of a long period of inaction or wrong action on the part of previous Brovin 
nial Governments, Urgent and vital problems shout for soiutiou and the very spirit 
we have evoked in the masses demands such a solution. Delay on our part in 
effectively dealing with those problems irritates many of our own people, vve have 
no clear conception of the (b faculties and obstructions In our path, but wo aro 
naturally eager to get things done. Demands also come from a host of individuals 
for petty personal attention or to remove individual grievances and they cannot 
always be ignored. Administrative work absorhes a great deal of time. And so the 
big things are thrust into the background and this again gives rise to complaints. 

U its an embarrassing position for our ministers. On the one hand they have to 
face the inherent contradictions aud obstructions which How from the present Cons¬ 
titution ; on the other, they are responsible to and have to satisfy all manner of 
people and oommittees. They are responsible to their electorates, to their party in 
the legislature, to the Provincial Congress Committee and its ! executive, to the 
Working Committee, and to the AH India Congress Committee. Even local Congress 
Committees think it their function to have their say in the work of the Provincial 
Government. All this sounds very complicated and confusing and yet in reality it is 
not so. What is the responsibility to the electorates ? That electorate plumed for 
the Congress candidates not because of their individual merits, but because) they 
represented the Congress and its programme. Nothing oould be dearer than this. 
The vote was for the Congress. Every single Congress member of the legislature 
to-day, if he was unwise enough to backslide and seek election again in opposition 
to the Congress, would be defeated by a Congress candidate, whoever he might be. 
It is to the Congress as a whole that the electorate gave allegiance, and it is 
the Congress that is responsible to the electorate. The Ministers and the Con¬ 
gress Parties in the legislatures are in their turn responsible to the Congress, and 
only through it to their electorate. The Congress, though it functions through a 
host of committees, is essentially one and has one basic policy. There aro thus no 
conflicting allegiances for Congress Ministers or Congress Parties in the legislatures. 
That basic policy is laid down by the annual session, and it is interpreted and imple¬ 
mented fcy the A. 1. C. C, The Working Committee, as the executive of the Con¬ 
gress, is charged with the carrying out of this policy. 

The A. 1. C. C. should therefore consider the broad lines of policy and discuss 
questions of principle. The Working Committee can, whenever necessity arises, go 
into greater detail and review the work of the Ministries. For the A. I. C. 0. to 
discuss the details of administrative action is obviously not pOvSsible, for the A. 1. C. 
0. is a public forum aud such acts cannot be discussed with advantage in public by 
large committees. It would be unfair to the ministers to ask them to make public 
statements about all the details of their administrative work. 

To some extent this procedure would apply to the Provincial Congress Committees 
also. It is necessary and desirable that the Ministers should keep in tile closest 
touch with the Provincial Committees for these Committees are the channels through 
which they reach the electorate. If they lose touch with the P. C. O.s, they lose 
touch with the Congress organisation ana with the electorate. But the P, C. 0. is too 
big a committee for any dotailod discussion, or for any criticism of the ministers to W 


effectively mot by them- The executive of the P. 0. <J. however is 
body and the Ministers should take this more into their confidence, 
directed to co-ordinate our activities outside the legislatures with those inside. This 


a small compact 
'We have been 
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lV be done cffootively if the P. 0. C. executive is in close touch with 
T 'r L« The P. 0. C. should also give publicity to the achievements of t 
Tuistries and to their future programme. , 

Local Congress Committees have every right to make suggestions to mi even 
friendly criticisms of Ministers, bat anything savouring of hostile criticism by them 
should J be avoided. Such local committees are seldom m possession of m ih&tMta, 
and it would make the position of the Minister intolerable if we w «retorequiro 
them to appear before local committees and to furnish explanations to * 

local committee has complaints or doubts, it should refer to the provincial Q^cu e 
which, iu its turn, in important matters, might make a reference to the Wotj king 
Committee. But Ministers should of course gat into touch with local 
wherever they go and through them with the views of Congressmen m general and 

The Ministries have especially to face two sets of problems; those resting to civil 
liberty, and those appertaining to agrarian and labour conditions. Ihe Ut, er flavin 
obviously the larger mass significance, and yet the former have ^ 
liberty is the basis of all progress. For us the long deprivation of ® ai i]L ah^mo 
civil and personal liberty has given it a special importance, and to re:novel 
tions to it should be our first objective. There is strong feeling In the countiy on 
this point and the Calcutta meeting of the A. X. O. 0. gave t ^ ,!* 

strangling of Bengal with her detenus and internments and e*teroraent», ani tana m 
organisations, and tioket-oMeave persons, and hosts of political Pt’f o^rs oppresses 
the whole of India. Perhaps one of the more potent methods of helping our com¬ 
rades in Bengal is to have a clean sheet in regard to civil liberty in the 
controlled by Congress Ministries. Already the contrast between * e *™* 9 P"*- 
The wider the gap, the more wo demonstrate the futility and incompetence of the 

Ve have/ stood for civil liberty and made it one of our fundamental rights. As a 
people claiming to be progressive we must necessarily do so as this is the only cor¬ 
rect policy. But we have another important reason for doing so—our 
violence. The policy was deliberately adopted by us m oar struggle 
we have stuck to it through all these years. Equally so must we adhere to it mid 
apply it to those who may be opposed to us or critical of us when we control the 
Provincial Government. Even the wrong-doers must be.approached 
a violent suppression of wrong doing does not end it. Thus a Congress Mmistiy must 
avoid, as far as it possibly can, the use of the coercive apparatus of 
should approach the wrong-doer aad try to win him over and point ^ « V1 J- 
sequences of his act. Even if this approach is not successful, coercive action siouii 
be avoided, unless dangerous consequences are feared. . 

It is clear that in spite of every desire to avoid it, coercive action may become 
necessary in particular cases. This will not be for sedition as such, for sedition is no 
crime (or a Congressman, and ail of 113 may be considered guilty of it in varying degrees. 
Violence or dangerous incitement to violence and communal strife cannot, However, be 
tolerated by any State. Even in such cases the personal approach should be a pre-requi¬ 
site, and our coustant endeavour should be to create an atmosphere which does not en¬ 
courage the violent approach to problems. Violent suppression of individuals or groups 
or ideas militates against this acmosphere and so, though it might be momentarily 
successful, it adds to the difficulties. Thus not only our pohov and pledges, but 
liberty is desirable. Congress Ministries will have to go to the furthest limit possible 
in removing present restrictions and the laws which impose them. 

November 3 , 1987. 


Leg & Exec Activities in the Provinces under Congress Govt. 


Some of the Congress Provincial Governments have sent us reports or their aoti- 
vities. The reports are neither exhaustive nor up iod&te* Tito provinces of Bonar, 
Otkal and the Frontier have not yet sent their reports. 


Bombay —Budget So talon 

The Budget Session concluded its business on September 23. There , was little 
legislation of note this session. But there were two important official resolutions 
passed in this Session, one on the Constituent Assembly and the other on the return 
of the confiscated lands to Satyagrahis. 


- MiNfsr^ 
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Constituent Assembly 

Assembly is of opinion that the Government of India Act 1935, in no way- 
present the will of the nation, and is wholly uosatisfaotory as it has been designed 
to perpetuate the subjection of the people of India, Therefore the Assembly is 
further of opinion that the said Act should be repealed and replaced by a Constitu¬ 
tion framed by a Constituent Assembly, elected on the basis of adult franchise, which 
allows the Iuaiau people full scope for development according to their needs and 
desires. 


at {the cost of Government, 
and sold in consequence of the Civil 
restoration to the original holders or 


reviewed the steps already taken by 
the Congress Policy in regard to 


the next day securities 
The same day another 


X. Re. Return of lands to Satyagrahis 

This Assembly accepts the policy of re] 
lands and other immovable properties" forfeits 
Disobedience Movement, with a view to their 
their heirs, free of occupancy price. 

Record of Achievements-*- 

On tlie 15th September, the Home Minister 
the Government in direction of implementing 
restoration of civil liberty and said :— 

The Congress formed "Ministry on 17 July. 

Senapati B&pat was released on 22nd unconditionally and 
of two newspapers amounting to Rs. 7,000 were refunded, 
aggregate amount of Rs. 7,000 was refunded to presses. 

On 30th the ban on 227 political and others organisations was removed. 

On August 4, Rs. 9,000 of securities from presses were refunded and notices 
demanding securities aggregating to Rs. 11,250 from 19 newspapers were ordered to 
be cancelled. The same day notices demanding deposit of securities amounting to 
Rs. 20,000 from eight presses were ordered to be cancelled. 

On 10th, August restrictions against Mr. Indulal Yagnik, not a Congressman, to 
keep out of three districts and not to take part in any meetings or make any public 
speech or statement in Ahmedabad District, were cancelled. 

On, 16th August notice demanding deposit of security of Rs 2,000 from u Ekjut*> 
a Labour Weekly of Mr. R. A.. Khedgiker was cancelled. Orders prohibiting giving 
of advertisements to certain newspapers were cancelled. 

On 20th August notion demanding security from the Mahamadi Fine Art Litho 
Printing and Rook Binding Woiks was cancel! )d. 

On 2fith August ban on 26 films connected with Mahatma Gandhi’s activities during 
the R. T. C. and C, D. Movement had been removed. 

Bans were being removed on literature consistently with the policy of Government 
in regard to dissemination of class hatred and ideas involving organised or unorga¬ 
nised violence. The process was naturally slow. 

In the meantime the ban on the speeches and biography of Lokmauya Tilak by 
K, A. Guruji, “Patri” by P. 8. Sane and “Hindu Samaj jDarshan” by LB. Bhopat- 
kar had been removed. 

On 10th September notices demanding securities from tf Cut.oh Saraaehar” and 
u Exhibitors Review” were cancelled.. Securities were ordered to be refunded in 
respect of “Oriental Review”. “Krishibal” and Sherkari Printing Press, Kolaba. 

There was only one prosecution pending under the Indian Press Act, 1931 and 
that was against Messrs. S. M. Joshi and 8. K. Nigde. Government were 
remitting the punishments and refund of fine in each case was being ordered. 

Restrictive Orders on Labour Leaders Cancelled 

On the same day, i.e., ou the 15th, the Home Minister announced in the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly that the Government had deoided to cancel the restrictive 
orders against the labour leaders, M. N. Misra, S. D. Khan, Anantachari, H, I). 
Rajah, if. C. Gupta and K. N. Joglekar. He also announced that the sentence 
on Gogte. the Poona youth, who was convicted in connection with the shooting 
on Sir Ernest Hotson‘ then acting Governor of Bombay, had been remitted, and 
that the allowances of Messrs. S. V. Deshpande and S. 8. Mirajkur, labour leaders 
under externment orders, have been doubled. 

(Since writing the above, the Government have cancelled all the remaining 
orders, either in respect of individuals or organisations which wore imposed under 
Emergency laws by the previous governments in Bombay.) 

During the month under report, the Congress Cabinet of Bombay decided to 
remove the disabilities imposed- by previous administration on law-abiding citizens 
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tMrawicg tho restrictions on arm lioenaos wliich had been 

the Civil Disobedience Movement. 

The Cabinet also decided to extend the Indian Factories Act to premises 
employing ten or more workers where manufacturing process is carried on with 

or without the aid of power and also to extend the provision of the payment of 

Wages Act and Maternity Benefit Act to more industrial concerns. 

The Government of Bombay on tho 28th September appointed a committee 
called Physical Education Committeo to investigate the question of introducing 
Physical Education in schools. Swami Kuvalayananda has been appointed 
Chairman of the Committee. .. 

The Government also circulated during tho mouth an elaborate questionnaire to 
Presidents of Local Bodies and prominent leaders of public opinion asking for 

their views on various problems of local self-government, franchise being one of 
the most important questions. 

MADRAS 

The Party consists of 188 members of the Madras Legislature. 160 being members 
of the Assembly out of a total strength of 215, and 28 being members of the Counoil 
out of total strength of 55. Mr. Moideen Kutty, Independent Muslim member of 
the Assembly was admitted to membership of the Party on September 4, 1037. 

The Executive Committee consists of 20 members, being the Party Leader, three 
Deputy Loaders, two Secretaries, twelve Whips, the Treasurer and the floor leaders 
of the second chamber. ^ 

The General body has met seven times, and the Executive Committee 8 times. 
Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries, who are not on the Executive Committee, 
are also invited to attend the meetings. 

Questions of policy arising from time to time and elections to various committees 
of the Legislature and other bodies as the Universities, Railway Advisory Boards 
etc., have been considered at these meetings. Adequate • representation has boon 
allowed to other parties in respect of committees of the Legislature. So far all the 
elections to committees of the houses of the Legislature have been uncontested. 

The assumption of office by the party has necessitated a new orientation in tho 
work of members of the party inside tho Legislature. There is no longer any need 
for members of the Party to put questions or bring In bills or initiate other motions 
to draw the attention of Government to popular grievances, since these may be 
remedied bv a direct approach to tho Ministers concerned. It is only very rarely, 
therefore, the members of the Congress Party need have recourse to ventilation ox 
grievances on the floor of the Legislative Assembly or that of the Council, the normal 
function of Party members being the defence of Goyexuiment policy from attacks by 
opposition parties. The Party has decided that in cases when members of tho 
Party desire to out interpellations, or introduce bills or initiate motions, notice of 
those may be sent to the Party office so that they may be examined by tho 
committeo of Parliamentary Secretaries to Ministers with a view to allow them to 
take the usual course on the floor of the Assembly or the Council, or to recommend 
to the Ministers to take executive action In regard to these. 

The members have toured their constituencies, aad the Ministers and Parliamen¬ 
tary Secretaries are keeping touch with the electorate. 

The work of formulating policies and programmes for the Ministry in accordance 
with the Congress election manifesto is entrusted to the .Party Committees. For 
this purpose, forty-one, subjects were selected and distributed among ten conunittees 
each of which functions with a Parliamentary Secretary as convener. The Ministers 
concerned, attend the meetings of these committees and preside and thus keep in 
touch with the trend of qpinion in the Party. 

The Committee on Religious Endowments has suggested refo rra of the Religious 
Endowments Board and the extension of the Jurisdiction of the Board to the temples 
in Madras City and public charitable endowmeuts throughout the Presidency. 

Radical changes in the constitution of functions of local bodies and municipalities 
are being considered. . 

The Committee on Rural Indebtedness decided to recommend the declaration of a 
moratorium on agricultural debts. . . 

The Irrigation Committee has examined the major and minor irrigation Act for 
the Province. 
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o Goon yet to assess the value of the achievements of the Congr* 

„ ent. But certain outstanding features of the work turned out by the 
s departments may be indicated. 

Prohibition 

This is the most outstanding reform announced so far by the Government, As a 
policy to bo worked through the entire Province by stages, prohibition has been 
adopted. The first district where the new policy will take effect is Salem. From 
1st October this district is deolared “dry” and steps for enforcement of the new 
policy have been outlined in a Government communique published on 13th September. 
Legislation is being introduced in the present session which gives power to Govern¬ 
ment to function effectively in this behalf. 

Return of Securities to Newspapers 

Securities deposited by the following newspapers and presses under the I. F. 
(E. P.) Act, '19&1 have been ordered to bo refunded 

Newspapers —Rajakula Dipikai, Saidapet ; Kistna Patrika, Masulipatam ; Dhinamanl, 
Madras, 


Presses —Cocanada Printing Works, Cocanada ; Iudian Express, Madras 
bhnmi Press, Oaliout; Raju Press, Saidapet. 

Abolition of the Black List 


Mathru- 


Tha Black List of Newspapers and presses to which Government advertisements 
and printing work were not given was cancelled. Advertisements are given on the 
basis of receiving value for money paid and not as political patronage. 

Proscription of Books 

The notification proscribing the book entitled <c Malapalli° has been cancelled. Tho 
ban on various other books are considered as they come up. 

Reform of Jail# 

A provision of Rs. 60,000 has been made in the Budget Estimate for 1937 -38 for 
the supply of butter milk to all prisoners in the Province. 

Scavenging work inside the jail was till now allotted to prisoners on the casta 
basis, and usually Harijaus were made to do the work. This rule has now been 
amended so as to omit specific reference to caste, and the work ;s now allotted to 
prisoners with due regard to the status and previous habits of the prisoners, and the 
Superintendent of each jail is given discretion to allot the work. 

Repeal of Repressive Law 

The Moplab Outrage Act has been repealed. 

Release off Prisoners 

Prisoners convicted in the Kottapatara Summer School Case, Cocanada Conspiracy 
Case, Rampa Rebellion prisoners, Security Case prisoners, 8. I. E. Strike prisoners, 
and Moplab State prisoners, have been released. 

Rexmssion of Land Revenue 

The Government have budgetted for a remission of land revenue to the extent of 
Rs, 75 lakhs. 

Reinstatement of Village Officers 

The reinstatement of village officers dismissed from service for participation in 
Congress activities is under consideration. 

The Peasant Problem 

A committee of the Legislature is appointed to investigate into the conditions of 
tenants in zamindary areas with a view to revise the Estates Land Aot. 

Assignment of waste lands and vacant sites has beeh temporarily suspended with 
a view to formulate a policy towards a just and equitable distribution of the same 
for the benefit of the poorer classes and relief of. unemployment. 
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Agricultural Indebtedness 

Legislation for the declaration of moratorium on Agricultural, Debts with a view 
to ultimate compulsory scaling down is being promulgated. 

Handspinning 

A provision of a sum of Rs. 2,000 has been included in the current year’s budget 
for encouraging the handspinning movement in the shape of grants. The grant will 
be devoted to two main purposes, firstly, for the improvement ol the implements em¬ 
ployed in handspinning, and seoondly for assisting the production of khadi to develop 
by means of a Bounty on increases over present production. The bounty will be jaaui 
as and when increased production is obtained, thus ensuring the expansion or the 
ooouption to larger areas than at present covered. 

Khaddar (Name Protection) Act, 1934 

The provisions of Section 2 of the Khaddar (Name Protection) Act 1934 have been 
brought into force in this Province. The name ‘Khaddar’ can now be applied only 
to cloth that is kandspun and hand woven. Spurious khaddar production will be 
brought under ‘false trade description’ under the provisions of the Indian' Merchandise 
Marks Act find will be liable to penalty. This is intended to encourage production 
of genuine khaddar. 

The Madras Regulation of the Sale of Cloth Act, 1937 

It is proposed to introduce a Bill to regulate the trade of dealers in cloth within 
the Province in the Legislative Assembly on the 25th September, 1937. It is proposed 
to make a licence necessary for the carrying on of such trade. Dealers exclusively 
selling handloom produots will have licence without any foe but all others are to pay 

a fee. The fee is fixed at a very low sum of Rs. % per annum in the oaso of shops, 

tho monthly turnover of which does not exoeed Rs. 5,000 and of Rs. 5 pe annum 
in ease of other shops. If the licence fee is not obtained within the time provided 
in the Bill, double fees will be levied. This measure will act as a first step m the 
ultimate protection intended for tho handloom weaver. 

The Bill further to amend the Madras State Aid to Industrie® Act, 1922 
(Madras Act V of 1923) 

It is proposed to introduce the Bill in the Legislative Assembly on September 
25, 1937. The Aot as it stands does not permit of the giving of a subsidy to 
cottage industries exoept for research or the purchase of machinery. I he 
development of cottage and village industries is a 'matter of vital necessity, the 
former being an industry carried on by a worker in his own home and the latter 
being an industry which forms the normal occupation whether whole or part time, 
of any class of the rural population. The object of the Bill is to enlarge he 

scope of the Act so as to permit of tho giving (a) of subsidies for any purpose 

in the case of cottage industries, and (b) of such assistance to village industries 
as may from time to time be found necessary. 

Provision of Employment for the fermented toddy tappers in Salem District 

With a view to absorbing the toddy tappers likely to he thrown out of 
employment consequent on the introduction of prohibition in Salem it is proposed 
to employ the tappers to the production of unfermented sweet cocoanut toady and 
to convert it into jaggery, • As a preliminary to this, it is proposed to conduct 
certain experiments uuder the control of the Industries Department to find out the 
eoonomioa of jaggery manufacture from cocoanut sweet toddy. The interests of owners 
of cocoanut topes have not been lost sight of by the Government. Salem imports 
a great deal of cocoanut oil from the West Coast. When a largo t number of 
cocoanut trees are released from tapping some use must be found for the nuts. It 
is proposed to conduct certain experiments to extract oil from copra. 

Educated Unemployed 

The Government have ordered the collection of statistics regarding the educated 
unemployed through the agency of the Revenue Department. 

Settlement of Strike® 

Tho Government had appointed a board of Conciliation in connection with a 
recent strike in Sree Gaaesac Aluminium Works, Madras. The differences between 
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tho^&bloyer and Workmen are now under the investigation of the Board. By 
agreement of parties, the Labour Union was recognised by the management at tno 
suggestion of the Minister for Labour. ' r _ r , 

As regards another strike in the Ring Frame Department of the Madura MW* 
managed by Messrs, A. & F. Harvey Ltd the Government have announced tnetr 
decision to" appoint a court of enquiry under Section 3 of the Trade Disputes Act, 
1929* The strike of electrical workers at Cannanore was settled at the instance 
of the Department of Industries and Labour. , _ , 

The strike at the P. W. D. Workshops was called off on the Government 
promising to investigate the grievances of the workers. Certain suggestions nave 
been made to the Union with a view to granting recognition. 

Public Health 

The Government have taken on hand the reorganisation of the Provincial 
Medioal Service with a view to utilising all the medical talent available bv 
providing for the enlisting of the services of honorary medical officers on a muon 
larger scale than at present. „ r , 

For the first time in the history of the Madras Medical College an Indian l ruunpal 
was appointed soon after the assumption of office by the Congress Ministry, 

Urgent measures were taken for tackling the cholera epidemic in Guntur District 
The local medical t practitioners, the Congress volunteers, the officers of the Health 
Department, the District Collector and Shri Konda Venkatappiah have all cooperated 
in fighting the epidemic which was brought under control within a week of its ihoja- 
euce, Such --co-operation was unprecedented and proved an oeject lesson for me 
control of epidemic in the future. Similar measures were also taken 


to combat the 


outbreak of plague in the Nilgiris, with the result that the hill station was free from 
the infeotion within a period of three weeks after the report of the first case. 

The Budget for the current year provides for the carrying out of all drainage 
and water supply schemes for which details have been already worked out. 

A scheme of providing protected water supply to all the villages m the Province 
is under the active consideration of the Government. Details have been oaileu 
for with a priority list so that the regular execution may be taken up immediately. 
A new Public Health Act is being drafted, 

Religious Endowment# 

The Government have suspended notifications of all temples with a view to 
enquire Whether a less drastic method cannot be found for dealing with reported 
oas-es of mismanagement. A committee is investigating amendments to the Act with 
a view to remedy the many defects complained of by the Public. 

Local Administration 

Government have introduced the coloured ballot box system o i voting at elections 
to Municipalities and District Boards. The franchise for elections to local bodies has 
been extended by the adoption of the Legislative Assembly electoral roll in respect 
of elections to local bodies also. Legislation is under consideration to abolish the 
system of nominations to local bodies. The ban on the hoisting of the National Flag 
bv local bodies has been removed. Proposals are under consideration tor holding 
elections to looal bodies that have been superseded by order of the previous 
Governments. 

Irrigation 

The Criterion for undertaking irrigation works of a productive nature whioh waa 
fixed as a return of 6 p. o. on the sum-at-ohttge since 1921 has been reduced to 4 
n. o. with effect from 1st April 1937 with the result that it is now possible to take 
up certain schemes previously abandoned on the ground that they did not satisfy 
the criterion of productivity. Some of these schemes are now being xe-examuiod 
and it may be possible to undertake some of them in the near future. 

Several extension schemes to benefit rural areas have been sanctioned 
receutly. Work on the installation of an additional penstock pipe and additional 
generating machinery at the Pykara Power House to meet tie increasing load 
?s proceeding apace. Construction work on the extension of Pykara power to 
Madura, Virudhunagar and Rajapalayain is proceeding rapidly and supply to 
Madura is expected to be given in December 1937. The Mettur Hydro-elec trio 
Scheme commenced partial operation in July and it is expected to be m regular 
operation in December .1937* 
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Scheme haa been completed 


*^y4&Ugation of the Fapanasam Hydro-electric 
J&M port on the Scheme will be examined shortly. R ^ Thermal- 

Jonstruotion work is in full swing m the Vizagapatam , 

Electric Scheme which will meet the immediate power needs of some o, the 

Extensions' costing 1*43 lakhs had ^ D ir satt ®ft ) .n .° r MecaDatam m wMch *axe 
increased demand for power by the Steel Rolling Mills dt ‘ J lf r ^ n pa Thp nat ; 0 nal 
installing additional furnaces for the purpose of # smelting aa .^ A 1 * ; rlp ov 
importance of the establishment of this basic industry in 1 - ‘ a j P 0 f 

altogether from the revenue which will accrue to Government • ■ , , 

electricity is too obvious to require emphasis. Besides other ecouomi a f , 
certain amount of permanent employment will be created. 


Education 

Measures are being investigated for the .re-organisation of ^.entire ^“"“7 
of elementary education Steps are being devised for the ‘“^^'^kird^oims 
learning of Hindustani, with option in script in the First, Second and Id ... 


THE UNITED PROVINCES 


the leader of the Congress. Party in the 
colleagues took charge of the Government 


Hou’ble Pandit Goviud Ballabh Pant, 

17. P. Legislative Assembly along with his 
in U. P. on July 16, 1937, 

I The salary of the Hon’ble Premier and each of the Hon’ble Ministers is 
Re. 500 p.m. plus Rs. 150 as oar allowance and free furnished residence. 

In order to secure the good will and co-operation of the minorities more mmn- 
larly of the Muslims the Hou’ble Premier in selecting his ministers and their Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretaries kept m view the claims of the minorities as well. 
sis Hon’bJe Ministers and three out of thirteen Parliamentary Secretaries have been 
appointed from amongst the Muslims while the two f iwIiamtmUry Secretaries rjspie 
sent the depressed olasses. The United Provinces has the unique distinction of 
having a lady as a Minister. Every important oommnnity has a representative 

amongst the Parliamentary Secretaries. , ^ t _- 

3. Soon after taking up the reins of Government the Congress Ministry examined 
~ 4.u.v tseicAfiai *cj *nri Jo<an«ri nv'dftrR for the release of all persons 


the'ease^of the political prisoners and issued orders for the release of all Persons 
convioted under Section 124-A I. P. C. or ordered to furnish security under Section 


pending in courts under Section 124-A, 


108, Criminal Procedure Code. 

Orders for the withdrawal of all cases 
I. P. 0. and 108, Or. P. 0. were also issued. ... . 

4. The cases of prisoners convioted of offences in connection with poLiuca. move¬ 
ments have also been examined. Most of these prisoners have already sejj' 0 ? toe 
major portion of the terms of their imprisonment and Government are confident that 
they no longer believe in the policy of violence and have no intention of following 
it further. Acting on that belief the Government have decided to remit the, unex- 
piled portion of the sentences of certain prisoners whose cases have been considered 
and to release such of them who have already served long terms of imprisonment. 
Borne other cases are still under consideration. . . ,. , . . . 

The Government have also examined the oases of organisations whioh had been 
declared unlawful associations in 1932 and have removed the ban under■ jnrmna 
Law Amendment Act in t.he»case of certain associations in Gawnpore.. Allahabad and 
other districts of the province which are still subject to it. Ihe Government have 
also issued orders for the refund of the securities whioh were demanded from presses 
and newspapers under tlie Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act 1931 save in the 
oases of securities recently demanded iu oouneotion with communal .ensioa which 
cases are also being examined. . . , „ , , ... * 

The Government arc also recognising the principle of the freedom of the pi ess and 
in pursuance of their policy of impartiality iu this matter do not observe any dis¬ 
crimination against any press or newspaper on account of the political opinions or 
its editor or manager and that all questions of press advertisements, court notions 
and printing work are treated impartially on a strictly business basis. 

5. The Government have also taken in hand ‘several measures for the relief of 
the peasantry. It has appointed 2 committees, one for the purpose of examining 
existing laws relating to land revenue and tenancy with a view to revising -hem in 
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rw/to put an end to the distress among the peasantry. In the meantime 
are being taken to stay proceedings for ejectment of tanauts and uuder-proprietors, 
lor enhancement of reut and realisation of rent due for periods prior to and includ¬ 
ing Kbarif 1344 Fasli and in the case of areas damaged by hail or other calamities 
in recent months for Eabi 1344 Falsi as well. The Government desire to secure 
stability of tenure for all tenants and to effect redaction in heavy burden of their 
arrears of rent. The Government have asked the Board of Revenue to issue orders 
to the Revenue Courts to stay all proceedings for ejectment, for realisation of old 
arrears of rent, for resumption of holdings and the like until the enactment of 
necessary legislation. The Government therefore oonsider it a matter of justice to 
protect those tenants who are at present in possession of their holdings from eject¬ 
ment on the expiry of their tenure or for old arrears of rent. 

The other committee is being appointed to oonsidor the steps necessary to remove 
the burden of rural indebtedness and to propose measures for relief. Pending such 
legislation Government intend introducing a Bill to stay proceedings for the reoovery 

of the debts of the peasants through orders and processes issued under the existing laws. 

In this connection Government also propose to examine other laws touching the 
peasantry with a view to render them more beneficial to tenants, under proprietors 
and small zaraindars. They have also asked the Board of Revenue to stay proct3edings 
for exeontion of civil decrees by the sale of land in the oase of small zamindars, and 
to stay the fine umbered Estates Act, while new measures are hammered out. 

It in expected that these committees will bo able to commence their work some¬ 
time in October next and finish their labour by the end of this year, so that the 
Government may consider their reports before any final decision and formulating 
necessary legislation. The Government have emphasized that the reut for Eabi 1344 
Fasli in areas other than those affected with natural calamity, as also future rents, 
during the period of enquiry should be promptly paid by the tenants and protection 
against suits and executions given now by the Government Orders does not extend 
to Eabi 1344 Fasli and future instalments of rent. The Government hope that the 
tenants in their own interests will co-operato fully and promptly and assist in the 
task of introducing beneficent measures of relief. 

6. The situation created by the disputes between the employers and their workers in 
Cawnpore has been engaging the close attention of the government ever since they assumed 
office. Relations between the mill-owners and workers in the textile industry have been un¬ 
satisfactory for many months past. During tho last 9 months there have been numerous 
strikes. On July 26,193? there has a general strike in the Muir Mills and since that date 
these mills have been closed. The workers in other mills—Swadeshi Cotton Mills, Textile 
Mills—also went on strike. The Hon’ble Premier and the Hou’ble Minister for 
Industries several times visited Cawnpore and held a conference with labour repre¬ 
sentatives as well as the Managing Committee of the newly formed Mill Owners 
Association and considered their grievances. Settlement of the whole dispute was 
however arrived at aud the strike terminated when au agreement was sigued by the 
Employers’ Association and the labour leaders on August 9. 1937. The Government 
provided for: (1) Recognition of the Union, (2) No victimisation and wage-cuts, (3) 
Committee of enquiry, (4) No strikes during the period of the enquiry. The Govern¬ 
ment has appointed a Committee of enquiry with B, Rajendra Prasad as Chairman 
to investigate and report on relations of the employers and labour in Cawnpore in 
all its aspects. A labour welfare officer has been appointed at Cawnpore by the 
Government to look after the interests of labour to secure immediate relief wherever 
possible and to promote good relations between the employers and the employed. 

General municipal elections in certain areas have been postponed. The Govern¬ 
ment: intends to examine the question of revising the municipal law and of widen¬ 
ing of the franchise, 

THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 

A statement showing the work already accomplished and the work under consi¬ 
deration :— 

I—Home Affair*, Law and Order and Justice 

A.-- Work Accomplished : 

(i) Release of all political prisoners ; 

m ~ ‘ ~ 


(ii) Repatriation of Bengal Detenus confined in Damoh jail; 
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leleasa of communal riot (1927) prisoners ; 

Return of Press Securities and restoration of forfeited amounts ; ( 

Issue of a circular removing disqualifications Imposed upon Civil Disobe¬ 
dience convicts ; 

(vj) Withdrawal of proseoution of political character; 

(vii) Removal of ban from some proscribed literature and proscribed films. 

B~* Work under [consideration : 

Legislative changes concerning various departments to be submitted early so that 
amendments to Acts concerned be introduced in the December Session. 

The contemplated changes cover the following subjects : 

Jail Reform; Amendment of the Police Act and curtailment of expenditure over 
police ; Revision of Book-Circulars Reform in Publicity Department; Separation of 
Executive and Judicial functions ; Revision of the system of appointing puolic prose¬ 
cutors ; Reduction of the salaries of Advocate General and* Government Pleader, 
abolition of the post of the Government Pleader ; Revision of the system of Houy. 
Magistrates$ Amendment of Court Fees Act ; Retrenchment in the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment and direct recruitment to be proposed ; Abolition of Commissioners* Divisions 
and Circle Inspectors of Police, General retrenchment to the extreme limit, abolition 
of Civil and revenue districts and retiring those judicial officers who have been in 
service for 25 years and are inefficenfc, 

Ilr-Finance, Foreafc and Industrie* Departments 

A— Work accomplished : 

(i) Reduction in the grazing rates and allowing extraction of minor forest produced 
free of cost in tracts inhabited mostly by the aborigines, (ii) Opening schools for 
aborigines. (Hi) Giving preferenoe by Government departments to manufactures of 
the province. 

B— Work under consideration ; 

(i) Commercial and economic survey of the provincial forests; (ii) Survey of 
the Mineral wealth of the province ; (Hi) All round financial retrenchment* 

HI—Revenue and Excise Departments 

(i) It has been deoided to permanently reduce land revenue by 12 and a half per 
cent in the case of small holders throughout the province ; 

(it) More Debt Concilation Boards arb established with a view to reduce agricul¬ 
tural indebtedness ; 

It has been decided to re-examine the settlements whloh wore made after 1924 to 
give relief where assessment is found to be very heavy ; 

Legislation will shortly be introduced giving more rights to the tenants and greater 
relief as against the maiguzars ; 

One district, one sub-division and one Taluqa Tare to be declared dry from the 1st 
of January 1938; 

Some industrial areas are also to be declared dry ; Hinganghat, Badnara and Katni 
cement area are to be taken up first; 

Olubs will be licensed and foreign liquor shops will be reduoed ; country liquor 
ah ope will be reduoed in other areas and the prioe of the liquor will be slightly en¬ 
hanced ; outstill area will be considerably reduced. 

XV—local Self-Government, Medical and Public Health Department* 

(t) A comprehensive scheme for the reconstruction of the entire system of local 
Self-Government has been prepared and will soon be placed before the public by the 
Government. A new local self-Government Act will be framed on the basis of this 
scheme in the near future. Copies of the new scheme are enclosed herewith. 

(it) The rule disqualifying ex-C. D. convicts for employment for municipal service 
and that of other local bodies suitably amended. 

(Hi) Franchise for looal bodies scaled down to bring the number of their voters 
to the level of Assembly voters. 

(tv) Representation sent to the Secretary of State urging* upon him the necessity 
o! allowing the Provincial Government to appoint a non-I. M. S. officer as the 
Superintendent of the Medical School, Nagpur. 
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A. Committee of officials and ucm~ofl!oials will soon be appointed to examru^rnie 
.. «stion of extending medical aid to rural areas through the ageucy of indigenous 
systems of Ayurveda and Ytmaof; an announcement to this effect will be made shortly. 

A bill to constitute & provincial board to which will be delegated the task of or¬ 
ganising public health activities coupled with physical education, sports and other 
allied activities in rural and urban area3, is under consideration. 

V—Public Works and Settlement Departments 

A— Work done : 

(t) The High Court Building estimate has been brought down (10.5 lakhs to 7,5 
lakhs). It is being further examined with a view to effect further reduction $ 

(t») Construction of some residential buildings has been stopped ; 

(**0 Recruitment to class I service has been withheld with a view to implement 
the Congress Resolution of fixing the pay of public services so that they may not 
exceed Rs. 500 per month. New entrants are also warned that their pays may be 
subjected to new scales consistent with the above limitation.. 

(»v) Irrigation rates have been ordered to be reduced from Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 2-4; 
this was done against all laws and rules to avert a crisis : it is however another 
matter that the crisis was averted by heavy raius thus practioally rendering the 
reduction futile. But tho fact of reduction against all rules will go a great way 
in letting the cultivators know that the Congress will not make a fettiah of laws 
and rules when it is a question of averting a crisis and preventing hardship to the 
cultivators. 

B— Work under Consideration : 

(*) Examination of rates of P. W. D. Irrigation works with a view to effect 
permanent reductions. 

(it) Substitution of Indian materials for foreign ones in the matter of roads and 
other works; tar for roads shall henceforth be of Indian make : 

(in) A proposal has been submitted whereby no land-holder shall bo dispossess-' 
ed of his land completely * none shall be dispossessed below the limit of fc acres 
which will provide the holder with a bare means of livelihood. Similarly, tho Bill 
provides that a person holding more that 200 acres shall not deprive any one 
uaving land below that limit : this provision will check concentration of land in few 
hands on one side and landlessness on the other. The measure may be described 
as introducing “socialism 1 without expropriation of confisoaiton. 

VI—Education 

Work under consideration : 

(i) Compulsory primary education to be enforced in areas where there are 
schools ; next step in compulsion will affect the girls who will be compulsorily 
educated, Looal bodies are already being moved to introduce compulsion on the 
above lines : 

(ft) The scheme of Vidya Mandir is being introduced to meet the requirements 
of 24,000 villages which now go without any educational facilities and for which 
the Government cannot provide funds to establish sehools of the existing types. 

(iii) Revision of curriculum in primary and secondary schools so as to make 
it more national and suitable to the needs of the times; (iv) Some examinations to 
be abolished; (v) Education through radio and motion pictures—Schemes are under 
consideration; (vi) Revision of Education Acts, (vii) Introduction of adult education ; 
(viic) Physical education, and reorganisation of boy scout movement ; (ix) Revision 
of the University Act with a view to make the constitution more democratic than 
at present. 

The Yioe-Chaaeeiior has already been approached and a Sub-Committee has 
appointed io prepare a draft. 

CONGRESS MINISTERS & PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES 

Bombay 

(1) Shri B, G. Kher Premier —(Education and General) 

Parliamentary Secretaries-—(i) Shrimati Hansa Mehta* (Education) (ii) Shri 
Qnkarilal Nanda, (Labour), 
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n K. M. Munshi—(Home and Law and Order) 
lamentary 8eeretary—Shri JB. 8. Hire, (Public Information). 

Shri A. B. Lathe—(Finance) 

(4) Dr. M. D. Gilder—(Excise and Public Health) 

(5) Shri Morarji R. Desai—(Revenue, Rural Development and Agriculture). 
Parliamentary Secretary—Shri M. P. Fatil, (Revenue) 

(6) Shri L. M. Path—(Local Self-Government and Miscellaneous) 

Parliamentary Secretary—Shri B. M. Gupta, (Local Self-Government) 

(7) Shri M. V. Nuric—(Public Works) 

Parliamentary Secretary—Shri T. R. Nesvi, (Public Works). 

Madras 

(1) Shri Rajagopalachariar, Premier— (Public and Finance). Parliamentary Secre¬ 
tary— Shri A. Kaleshwar Rao, (Chief Parliamentary Secretary ) 

(2) Dr. P. Subbaroyari— (Education) 

Parliamentary Secretary—Shri 0. J, Varkey. 

(3) Shri T. Prakasharia—( Revenue), 

Parliamentary Secretary—Shri T. Vishvanatham. 

(4) Shri Y. I. Muniswami Pilli —(Agriculture and Rural Development ). 
Parliamentary Secretary--Shri N. S. Varadaohari. 

(5) Shri K. Raman Mamon— (Courts and Prisons). 

Parliamentary Secretary—Jauab A. K, Mohideen Maraicair. 

(C>) Shri S. Ramanatha n — (Public Information and Administrative Report) 
Parliamentary Secretary—Shri Bapinoodu, 

(7) Shri V. V. Giri— (Labour) 

Parliamentary Secretary—Shri B. S. Murthy 

(8) Shri B. Gopal Ready— (Local Administration) 

Parliamentary Secretary—Shri M. Bhaktavatsalarn 

(9) Shri Yakub Eassari — ( Public Works) 

Parliamentary Secretary—Shri K. R. Karantka 

(10) Shri T. S. S. Rajan— (Public Health and Religious Endowment Board) 
Parliamentary Secretary—Shri A. B, Sketty. 

United {Provinces 

(1) Shri Govind Ballabh Pant, Premier—(Home, Law and Order and Finance ). 
Parliamentary Secretaries—(i) Shri Venkateah Nararin Tewari, (ii) Shri Butemaii 

Aosari, (tii) Shri Mahamud Ullah Jang. 

(2) Shri Rafi Ahmad? Kidwai— {Revenue, Agriculture and Jails). 

^Parhamentary Secretaries-(i) Shri Ajit Prasad Jain, (ii) Shri Gopinath Shrivastava, 

(m) Shri Hokum Singh. 

(3) Dr. Kailas Nath Katju— (Development & Justice). 

Parliamentary^ Secretaries-(i) Shri Jugal Kishoro (ii) Shri Bihari Lai Ohaudtmri. 
m Shnmati Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit— (Local Self-Government & Health ). 
Parliamentary Secretaries—(i) Shri A. G. Xher, (ii) Shri Chandra Bhal 
(5) Shri Pyaro Lai Sharma— (Education). 

Parliamentary Secretaries—(i) Shri Husain Zaheer, (ii) Shri Karan Singh Kane. 

(b) Shri Mohammad Ibrahi m—(Communicatian and Irrigation). 

Parliamentary Secretary—(i) Shri Laxmi Narayan. 

Behar 

(1) Shri Srikrishna Sinha, Premier— (Home and Revenue including Jails , Judi¬ 
ciary and Legislature) 

Parliamentary Secretaries-(i) Slid Shivanandan Prasad Mandai— [Judiciary and 
Jails), (a) Shri Krishna Ballabh Sabay— Revenue, Appointments and Political ) 

T1 Shri Anngraha Narayan Sinha— (Finance and Local Self-Government including 
Public Works and Commerce). 

.... Parliamentary Secretaries—(i) Shri Jagat Narayan Lai —(Finance and Commerce ), 
yi) Shn Jimut Bahan Sen —(Public Works and Irrigation ), (iii) Shri Binodauand 
Jha —(Local Self-Government, Medical and Public Health ). 

(3) Dr. Syed Mahamud— (Education and Development). 

Pariiameutary Secretaries—(i) Shri Sarangdhar Singh (Education and Registra¬ 
tion), (u) Son Jagjiwan Ram— (Development) 

(1) Shri Jaglal Okaudhury— (Excise and Public Health), 

Parliamentary Secretary—Maulvi Sayeedul Hoque— (Excise). 
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Dr, N. B. JKhare, Premier—(Home) 

R 8. Shukla—(Education) 

Shri D. P. Misra— (Looal Self-Government) 
Shri R. M. Deshmukh—(Public Works) 
Shri Y. M. Shareef*—(Law) 

Shri D. K. Mehta—Finance). 

Shri P. B. Goto—(Revenue and Excise) 


Orissa 

(1) Shri Biswanath Das, Premier-(Home, Finance, Education and Development) 

(2) Shri Nityanaod Kanungo—Revenue and Public Works) # 

(3) Shri Bodhram Dubey—(Law, Commerce, Public Health and Local feell^ovr. 

Parliamentary Secretaries (i) Shri Jagannath Misra “^ r ^ a t l0n n 1 *'• 

(ii) Shri Rajkrishna Bose~(Eduoation, Local Sef-Government, Excise and . 

(iii) Shri Jadtxmani Mangraj—(Finance and Publicity). (iv) Shn Radhakrishna Biswas 
Roy—(Law and Commoroe). 

N. W. F. P. 

(1) Dr. Khan Sahib, Premier -(Political, Horae and Public Works) 

(2) Shri Bhanjurara Gandhi—(Finance and Legislature) 

(3) Kazi A taullah—(Education, Revenue and Agriculture) 

(5) Khan Md. Abbas Khan-(Industries) 

The Wardha Education Conference 

As soon as Congress took up office and had to face the problem oC mass education 
Gandhiii gave his attention to the question m all its aspects—but partieiilary to 
primary education iu rural areas. His suggestions on this, appeared in Ear n an as a 
scheme of education to centre round some form of productive manual w^k and to 
be self-supporting in the sense that it should pay for the expenses of its teachers. 
He invited the opinions of educationalists and national workers on his suggestions, 
and finally a Conference on National Education was called to meet at Wardah on 
October 22 and 23 under Gandhiji’s presidentship, to discuss the question m all its 

bearings and if possible to give some practical shape 4 to his scheme, Originally it 

had been planned that the Conference should cover m its deliberations the whole 
field of national education, but as it was necessary to arrive at some practical con¬ 
clusions within the short time at its disposal only he most immediat e ana prrosing 

nroblem the problem, of primary education was discussed. The Conference was a 
very small and select body. Invitations were confined to the Education Ministers of 
the six Congress Provinces, and to representative workers ^ in the field of national 
education. The juroceedings of tho Conference conducted in Hindustani were 

eXlt Th/president explained his scheme and placed it before the conference not only 
as a provisional educational experiment to meet the exigency of the limited resources 
at the disposal of the Congress Ministers, but as one based on a recognised educa¬ 
tional principle and suited to the genius of our people and the essentially rural 

°^^he 6 suWect* was*thrown open for discussion and after a full and free discussion 
i n five sittings the Conference passed the following four resolutions : 

l That in the opinion of the Conference free and compulsory education bo 
provided for seven years on a nation-wide scale. 

%. That the medium of instruction be the mother tongue . .. 

3 That the Conference endorses the proposal made by Mahatma Gandhi that the 
1)r0 eess of education throughout tho period should centre round some form of manual 
and productive work, and that all the other abilities to be developed or training to 
be given should, as far as possible, bo integrally related to the central handicraft 
chosen with flue regard to the environment, of the child. 

4. That the Conference expects that this system of education wilL be gradually 
able to cover the remuneration of tho teachers. 

The Conference then appointed a small committee to prepare a planned syllabus 
on the basis of the resolutions passed by the Conference, and to submit their report 
to Mahatma Gandhi within one month. 


MINIS Tty. 



NOTES BY THE A. I. 0. C, 

Member* of the Committee 

Zakir Husain ( President ), Syt. Vfoo*a Bhavo, Syt. Sftree KrisinuiDaa Jajoo, 
Syt. Kishori Lai Mashruwala, Syt. J. C. Kumarappa, Prof. Siyuddin, Piot K. r. 
Shah, Syt. Kakasaheb Kaloikar, Shrimati Asha Devi and Syt. Aryaaayakara (Convener), 

Release of Detenus and Politicals in Bengal 

Mahatma Gandhi stayed in Calcutta for nearly three weeks from 25th October to 
16th November despite a very high blood pressure and otherwise bad state of heal .h. 
He carried on loug talks with the Bengal Ministry and the Provincial Governor. He 
met a number of ex-detenus and other political prisoners. On his way W; g 
Calcutta he paid a visit to the Hijli Concentration Camp where ho had a tw° . W s 
talk with sixteen state prisoners. The Government tonOvT issued a °° mi ^ uni ^® 
ordering release of about 1,1a) detenus with the restriction that they have to notify 
the polico of any change in their address. The communique further says As 
regards the remaining detenus, no more than 450 m number, a largo poition or 
whom are in camps and jails, Government propose to take up their cases i&v ue 
near future. Mr, Gandhi has offered to interview individual detenus, a task wmeu 
ho intends to undertake in about four months time and for which Government will 
gladly afford him every facility. Government hopes then to be in a position tof grant 
immediate release to those detenus in respect of whom Mr. Gandhi may be able to 
tnve Government satisfactory assurances after seeing the individual detenues. ^ J" 
meantime the Government will continue to consider relaxation in individual cas 
and, if such action appears to be justified, complete release:’ 

Mahatma Gandhi has pointed that the maintenance of non- violent atmo^pnore 
in the province is absolutely necessary. The Government uses different language 
inasmuch as it says 4 its (the policy of ‘ progressive release of detenus) success mubt 
however depend on the co-operation ot the public and the leaders of ® 

maintaining an atmosphere in which subversive movements will hud no 
Mahatma Gandhi has expressed the hope and belief that the w ?rds 
movements” used in this connection meau “no more than activities wnicn arc 
either themselves violent or whioh are intended to further violence, 

NOTES 

Congress Ministry in N. W. F. 

Dr. Khan Sahib’s motion of no-confidence in the Council of Ministers consisting 
of 'Sir Abdul Qaiyum and two others was passed in the Frontier Assembly on pep- 
tom'bor !i bv 27 votes to 32. Thereupon .the* Governor invited I)r, khan to foim o 
Ministry, the new Ministry that Dr. Khan formed consisted of throe Congressmen 
and one a member of the " Democratic party, Khan Abbas Khan who signed the 
Congress pledge, Babu Kajendra Prasad and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad who nm 
gone to the Frontier in t.lie course of a joint statement made clear that the new 
Ministry formed in the Frontier Province was purely a Congress Ministry, eight 
non-Congressites who wore instrumental in ending the Qaiyum Ministry having 
signed the following Declaration "Finding ourselves in agreement with the policy 
arid programing of Congress work in the Legislatures and considering the situation 
in this province, we hereby agree to give our full co-operation to the Congress 
Party in the Frontier Legislative Assembly in furtherance of that programme, to 
participate in the deliberations of that party, to be bound by its decisions regarding 
its constitutional activities within the Legislature and to be subject to the oonuoi 
and discipline of the party in equal measure with other members of it. 

Bjjnore Bye-election 

The Hon. Hafiz Mohammad _ Ibrahim was elected by the Garhwal and Bijnore 
Districts Mohammedan Rural Constituency as a member of the U. R Legislative 
Assembly on the Muslim League! Ticket Shortly afterwards he mimed his member¬ 
ship of the Muslim League and joined the Congress party in the Assembly. He 
agreed to his inclusion in the Congress cabinet on the condition that he would be 
permitted by the party to resign and seek re-election to the Assembly, HO 
resigned his seat on the 1st - of October. The bye-election that followed 
roused widespread interest. It was regarded as a tost-contest between tho 
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rlui League anti the Congress. The result was atmoonced on the GUi Novel 1 
me Hod. Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim was declared elected The 

rival candidate of the Muslim League, Khan Bahadur Abdus barm, polled -10- votes 

only. 

Qandhi Jay anti Week 

TKa mth hirilidav of Mahatma Gandhi was celebrated with enthusiasm all over 
flu-, rnuntrv Soffi as usual, heralded a week of large public meetmgs, 

£ SSTrAJV 

the “lesson he has taught ns of peaceful, disciplined notion and ot K.nam me 
symbol of our struggle for freedom” and ‘the livery of national service. 


China Day , , , 

„ aare-vs 2-ss arias?, 

SsS^Hfe?'* w» zsssrs 

was explained to the people and passed and protest recorded against the sending of 
Indian Troops to China without the assent ot the people. 


President's Tour 

AopomDaaied bv Sri Vallabhbhai Patel, the President commenced his tour of 
frni^d<*vs F in Guirafc on September 13. As usual large and enthusiastic crowds 
greeted him everywhere. Peasants mustered in their scores of 

message. He addressed a record gathering ot 20,t.K}0 women m 
Ahmodabad The city of Baroda also, accorded him a rousing reception. On his 
way hack he stoppedfor. a day at Ajmere and Beawar where he met Congress 

workers and addressed big mass meetings. , p»>ncr<ifvnf in fhn 

A large number of addresses and purses were presented }.° n ■ 

n/bnveo his Guirat Tour The total amount of purse collection was Ks. 00,000 J.l, 
Of this Es. 20,1.12-7*3 represented contributions earmarked for the Kamala Nehru 
Memorial Fund. 


Political Arrests, Searches, Convictions etc. 


The following are some of the cases of arrests, convictions, internments, oxt«y- 
mouts, searches, gagging orders and the like compiled from the Daily Press, lhe 
list is not exhaustive. 

In The Punjab 

The Punjab 0. I. D. arrested on September 3, Sri Dev Dutt, President of the 
Mandat under the Punjab (Criminal Law Amendmen" Act. 
B1 'obarges U undM Section 124-A I. P. C., were framed against Mohinder Smha, a 
socialist of Jullundnr in respect of alleged seditions speeches. . 

Ariiii District Magistrate, Hoshiarpur framed charges against Maulvi Mohammad 
Shar i f, President of Hie Loo’al Congress Committee under 124-A for alleged seen- 

ti0 Tho P CU e D. Police arrested an alleged communist a young Sikh under . the 
Primmul Taw Amendment Act. The youograan had recently returned from Amenca. 

Bradiaugh l.ll‘f. I*. . *£«-» »M 

Bibi Mm» Begin, a prominent eongtys worker unto seotion to3 I. P- U tot tie 

iaraassssucr■«., ***«, 
*% 2 ss; i A .. »**,«. 

jilaoJSr strict surveillance on his release after undergoing 2i years rigorous 
imprisonment. ^ g ard ^ r n a2ai - a giaha American, a socialist, ox-editor of the ‘Kirti’ 

' VW Septemtor , 2r° r The C name'of Uijaga^ Sinha, Socialist worker of the 

tefhf’llLS SSSSi# il-8S& MSha S l!nha have 0 boon placed under 
police surveillance. 
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' Tara Sinha of Lahore was arrested under Section 324 X. P. C. on September 
Kharak Siuha was sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment 
Hosbiarpur 

Charges were framed against Sardar Balwant Sinha under Section 302-115 I. P. 0. 
on the basis of the speech delivered by the accused on the Andamans Prisoners Day. 

The Punjab Government served notice on Saohindra Nath Sanya! and Mr, 
Manmath Nath Gupta to remove themselves within 34. hours from the Punjab. 

An order from the Governor of the Punjab was served on Cday Siuha Raivat, 
a prominent worker of the Congress Socialist Party to remove himself from the 
Punjab before the expiry of 24 hours from the time of service of the order. ' 

Lahori Ram. a socialist of Juilundur district was convicted on October 25 under 
Section 124-A I. P. 0, and sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment for deli¬ 
vering & seditious speech in August last. 

November 3. An order forfeiting the security of Rs. 1,000 was served to-day 
by the Punjab Government on Milap, a vernacular Daily of Lahore. The action was 
taken under the Indian Press Emergency Powers # Act for publication of an 
article calculated to prejudice recruitment to and discipline of the army. 

In Bengal 

Notices under the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act were served on 
Awga Mohan Banncrjee, Ramani Ray, Moni Das and seven other Bengali youths 
directing them not to leave the Municipal limits of Calcutta without permission and 
to report themselvos once a day to the police. . , , , a 

Sudhir Kumar Dutt, a bov of eigtheen was convicted under Sections 35 
and 36 of the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act and sentenced to 2 
years' rigorous imprisonment. , . , „ , 

Anil Baran JBannerjee, a student aged 16 years was sentenced to b months 
rigordus imprisonment under the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act. 

Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, Acting President B. P. G. C. was fined Rs. 100 on charge 
of causing obstruction; to public street on Andaman Day. Su Ivajam Muter joe, a 
socialist Leador was similarly convicted. ^ , , . , 

Surendra Nath Bannerjee, owner of the Ajanta Printing Works was hauled up 
under the Press Emergency Powers Act for printing a leaflet issued by the Andaman 
Political Prisoners’ Relief Committee. 

In Madras 

October 2.—Shri S. S. Batliwalla was arrested under 124-A I. P. C. at Tellichery 
on a warrant issued by the District Magistrate Nellore. 

In the Indian States 

Rampur. September 16. As a measure to stem tho agitation which followed the 
announcement of new reforms in the State, Section 144 Cr. P. 0. was promul¬ 
gated prohibiting all political meetings and processions and 57 arrests had been 
made mostly under Section 144 Or. P. C. according to a telegram received from the 

September 22. Tho Jind State had externed S. Kaur Sinha, Secretary, Jmd 
giyasat Proja Mandal and five others some three years ago. Last year their pro¬ 
perties were confiscated on account of their political activities. The State authorities 
have now ordered for the auction of those properties. ; 

Tho City Magistrate directed Shri G. R. Swamy, joint Secretary of the Bangolore 
District Congress Committee to execute a bond for Rs. 200 and also to furnish two 
securities of like amount under Section 108 Cr. P. C. to keep the peace till the end 
of December 1337. . 

Ghickmaghur, October 8. The District Magistrate has issued a notification bann¬ 
ing the erection of a flag staff and the hoisting < thereon of the tri-colour flag and 
also parading it in procession for a period of six months within a radius of live 
miles of the town. Notices have been served on sixteen persons, including lawyers, 
booksellers and merchants. . Q .. or . £ 

Bangalore. Mr. Nariman was served with an order under Section 53 or the 
Police Regulations prohibiting him to address any meeting. On defiance of the order 
he was arrested. , , ~ ... 

November 1. Syt G. R. Swamy, Secretary of the City Congress Committee, 
Bangalore was arrested on a charge of rioting. About seventy persons majority of 
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, are congressmen were arrested under various seotions iu connection 
out Bangalore disturbances. 

November 2. The office of the Beawar Town Congress Committee, Merwata Anti- 
ooparation Committee and the labour committee and the houses of tho President and 
the Secretary of the Congress Committee were searched and many files aud documents 
removed. 

November 2. Simultaneous searches at about one dozen places in the Jodhpur 
city were made by the police. The Jodhpur Praja Manda!?and the Civil Liberties Union 
have been declared unlawful . and the national tri-colour flag removed. 

.November 3, Order under Section 144 Cr. P. C. prohibiting meetings and pro¬ 
cessions which expired to-day has been extended by a fortnight. 

Bangalore. November 8. Shri K. T. Bbashyani, dictator of the Council of action, 
Mysore Congress Board was sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs. 1,000 or in default to further 3 months’ rigorous imprisonment under 
Section 124-A I. P. G, 

Bangalore, November 8. Shri Siddabugaiah, President of the Mysore Congress 
Board aud two other Congressmen on whom a notice iiuder Section 108 Cr. Jr, 0. 
was served were sentenced to undergo imprisonment for one year till the security is 
fm'uisiiedt 


The All India Congress Committee 

Calcutta Session— 29th* October to 31 st, October 1937 

Mr. Nebru’s Survey of Political Developments 

The All-India Congress Committee’s meeting opened at Calcutta on the 29th. 
October 1937 amidst the booming of guns. The President, Mr. Jawahralal Nehru, and 
other leaders arrived in a procession. There was a large attendance of members and 
visitors. Provincial Premiers, other Ministers and Speakers of the Assemblies were 
among those seated on the dais along with the members of the Congress Working 
Committee. 

The following members of the Working Committee was on the dais: Mrs. Sarojmi 
Naidu, Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose, Khan Abdul Galfar 
Khan, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. Narendra Deo, Mr. Achyut Patwardhan, Mr. Kripa- 
lani, Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram and Maulana Abul JKalam Azad. The absentees wore 
Mr. Kajendra Prasad (who was ill and absent from Calcutta) and Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj 
(who was at Calcutta, but who could not attend the session as he had suddenly been 
taken ill). 

Mr. Tatvaharlal Nehru , in his introductory speech, reviewed the events since the 
last; meeting of the Committee at Delhi. He said that 4 when they met last at Delhi, 
they had decided to accept office on a certain condition, namely, if an assurance was 
forthcoming from the Governors that they would not use their special powers of. 
interference. This decision was followed by a controversy, which ultimately led to 
certain statements on the part of the British Government which led tho Working 
Committee to deciding in favour of accepting offices in the six Provinces where tho 
Congress commanded a -majority. The Working Committoe was anxious to consult 
the A. I. C, C., but owing to tho shortness of time and the importance of the issues 
involved, the Committee decided in favour of acceptance of office, being convinced 
that the A. I. C. C. would ratify the Committee’s decision. He had no doubt, that 
tho A. I. C. C. would now ratify that decision. Since the Congress accepted office in 
six Provinces, a seventh Province had beou added. 

Many things had happened siuce July last when office was accepted and he, who 
was till the last opposed to office acceptance, had to confess that the events arising 
from office acceptance has strengthened the freedom movement. They had produced 
an exhilarating effect on the masses whether they be the working class, peasants or 
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people. This was all for the good of the country. Congress Miniatefcs 
able to do many things which had produced a really good psychologic a 
(r* Nehru asked the Committee to keep the main issue, namely, 
complete freedom for the country, even in the forefront; and not. to forget tna D 

thing in doing other things, which by all means were beneficial to the country. 

Bengal Situation 

Mr. Nehru welcomed all Ministers and referred to the absence of Rajaji and Dr. 
Khan Sahib. Be, however, was not forgetful of the fact that while m the Congress 
Provinces, repression had ceased, politicals were released, restrictive orders repealed 
and bans lifted, in Bengal they still suffered under repression. The 1: resident assured 
Bengal that the other Provinces where Congress ruled wore not forgetful of this ana 
they would do their utmost to help Bengal. Whatever they did, would have benefi¬ 
cial reactions in Bengal. . 

Congressmen had a right to criticise Ministers' actions but the criticism should 
be in a sprit of helping Ministers and not of a purely destructive nature. Mr. Nehru 
referred to the Hindu-Muslim problem and the Muslim Mass Contact movement and 
deprecated the recent decisions of the All-India Muslim League at Lucknow, lie 
hoped that in the Bijnor bye-election the Congress Muslim candidate would come 
out successful although he fought on a separate electorate, 

“Band® Mataram” Controversy 

The Congress President referred to the Working Committee’s statement on the 
Bande Mataram controversy and said that this had been drafted • after the most 
careful consultation. They had consulted as many leaders as they could, both in 
Bengal and outside. Ho was personally opposed to the last two stanzas and, therefore, 
urged the deletion of the same. The Congress always looked at this question from a 
national All-India viewpoint and not from a provincial print of view. Mr. Nehru 
hoped that this statement would end the controversy. T _ . . , 

Referring to the office acceptance issue, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru opined that 
although he was personally opposed to it ho felt, after the experience or the 
last three months, that office acceptance had benefited the country. The people m 
the rural areas seemed now to breathe a freer air and feel the advent of bettor days. 
“Nevertheless”. Mr, Nehru said, “you may feel that the pace of improvement is slow 
and the common goal is still far off. While sympathising with the Congress Ministers 
in the difficult task that confronts them I must sound - a note of warning to them 
that they should always guard against losing sight of the main objective of the na¬ 
tional striving in the pre-occupations of their present- office. The Congress Ministers 
should be prepared for criticism even from their erstwhile colleagues whenever they 
do something manifestly wrong but I would request Congressmen not to damp their 
spirit of service ami enthusiasm for bettering the lot of the masses by unfair and 
vindictive comments.’ 7 

Referring next to the Hindu-Muslim question, Mr 
Leaguers were daily realising the growing strength of 
the allegiance of more Muslims to-day than the League 


Nehru said that the Muslim 
the Congress, which claimed 
could do. As for the attacks 


launched by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Mr. Nehru said that they need not worry about such 
baseless insinuations. , 

Mr. Nehru first spoke in Hindi and then covered the same ground m English. 

RESOLUTIONS" 

• Dr, Tagore Felicitated 

After the President’s introductory remarks, the minutes of tho last meeting were 
adopted and the accounts were passed. A condolence resolution, touching the death 
of Mr, Manila! Kothari, a former member of the A. I. C. C., and the resolution re¬ 
garding the closing of. the Tiiak Swaraj Fund, adopted by the Working Committee, 
were moved from the Chair and passed. 

The following resolution was moved from the Chair and carried. 

“The All-India Congress Committee felicitates the nation on the happy recovery 
of the illustrious son of India, Poet Rabindranath Tagore, from his recent illness and 
hopes that he may be spared for many years for the service of India and humanity.” 

At 345 when the question of accounts was taken up, it was found that they had 
not been circulated to the members and the proceedings were held up for some time. 


'For the text of Resolutions Bee page 321, 
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.. ember, Dr. Sanval, refuged to accept the sheets of accounts distributee! 
__iAps’ and Mr. Jawaharlnl objected to the usage of the word “scraps’' in that con¬ 
nection. The President asked “Do you want them to be bound ?” and added they 
were complete. 

Srimati Kamaladevi Ghattopadhaya rose and drew the attention of the President 
to the fact that tho accounts had not been distributed on her side of the House. 
The President also objected to the distribution by an outsider of leaflets, etc, within 
the pandal. 

At this stage, oue visitor asked permission of the President for singing a suitable 
poem which be had ready. 

The President asked ; “Are you a member ?” 

The person said that he was not participating in the discussion but was only 
asking for permission to enliven tho gathering during the enforced interval. The 
President retorted, u if you are not a member, thea you are a nuisance.” 

Office Acceptance Ratified 

Just when the President, was about to call ou Sardar ValJabhbbai Patel to move 
the resolution ratifying the Working Committee’s resolution favouring acceptance of 
office, a member requested the permission of the Chair to move for the adjournment 
of the House to discuss a matter of urgent public importance, namely, certain actious 
of Congress Governments. The President said that this matter could be discussed in 
the ordinary course when private resolutions would be taken up. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel then moved the resolution. He said that the resolution 
required no speech. Mr. Narendra Deo seconded it. 

Mr. Narbada Prasad Singh, on a point of order, said that the Working Committee 
had reversed a decision of the All-India Congress Committee at Delhi and now to 
ask the House to ratify that decision was not fair lo it. 

Mr. N, Dutt Majumdar (Bengal) opposed the manner in which the Working 
Committee had revised the A. I. C. C. decision at Delhi without consulting that 
body and averred that this was a dangerous precedent to sot up. He maintained 
that the decision taken by the Working Committee was of a momentous nature and, 
as such, the A. 1. C. C. ought, to have been consulted before such a decision was 
taken. He warned tho House against allowing such precedents being set up. 

Sardar Patel , in tho course of his reply, said the entire country and the entire 
press of the country had approved of the aotiou taken by the Working Committee 
and nobody had protested against the manner in whioh it was taken. The Committee 
had been entrusted with a heavy responsibility and it had taken the correct decision 
at the most psychological and proper moment aud, if it bad failed to do this, it 
would have deserved the censure of the entire nation. Tho Sardar hoped that the 
House would pass tho resolution unanimously, 

Although many amendments had been given notice of the President explained 
that there could be no amendments to this resolution as the Working Committee had 
merely asked the House to ratify tho action taken by the Committee four months ago. 
What'the amendments aimed at*was a criticism of the action of the Ministers after 
they had accepted office. This did not come within the scope of the ratification 
resolution, which merely demanded ratification of the action raken by the Working 
Committee. He, therefore, suggested that they should discuss these amendments 
along with private resolutions when they would get sufficient chance or opportunity. 

Dr. Pattavi Sitaramiah desired an explanation of the working of the resolution, 
particularly the expression “Where the Congress commanded a majority,” and the 
later portion of the resolution where it stated “Resolved that Congressmen be per¬ 
mitted to accept office wherever they \vere iuvited to do so.” 

Sardar Patel said that the resolution was framed at a time when the elections 
under the new Act had not taken place and hence the wording accepted at that time 
and now incorporated in the present resolution (?) 

Some one wanted to move an amendment, saying that the Working Committee 
should not in future take important steps without having them passed by the 
A, I. C. C. 

Mr. Nehru replied that the members of the A. I. C, C. has got power to convene 
a meeting of that body and condemn tho Working Committee’s action, 

The resolution was then put to vote and carried without any opposition. The 
resolution, as approved, was as follows 

“By resolution of loth March last, passed by the All-India Congress Committee 
at Delhi, it was resolved that permission be given for Congressman to accept office iu. 
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e's where the Congress commanded a majority in the Legislature if the leal! 

_ ''Congress Parly was satisfied and could state publicly that tho Government 

would not use his special powers of interference or set aside ihe advice of Ministers 
with regard to their constitutional activities. Since tlie said resolution, statements 
and declarations wore made on this issue on behalf of the British Government, 
After examining these declarations and the situation created as a result of the cir¬ 
cumstances and events which occurred after the A. I. C. C. resolution of march last 
the Working Committee was of the opinion that it would not be easy for the Gover¬ 
nors to use their special powers. Having considered the views of Congress members 
of tho Legislatures and Cong.essmen generally, the Working Committee at Wardha 
in July came to the conclusion and resolved that Congressmen be permitted to 
accept office where they were invited to do so. Had the circumstances permitted 
the Working Committee was anxious to, obtain the sanction of tho A, I. C. C. la the 
matter but the Committee felt that delay in taking a decision at the stage would have 
been injurious to tho country’s interests and that the matter demanded a prompt and 
immediate decision. It is therefore resolved that tho action of the Working Com¬ 
mittee in taking the said decision be ratified,” 

CONGRESS AND FEDEKATiON 

Manlana Abut Kalam Azad moved tho Working Committee’s resolution opposing 
Federation. He said that there were two parts of the Government of India Act of 
3935, namely. Provincial Autonomy and Federation, Tho Congress was deadly opposed 
to both, but iu the interests of the Country, it thought that in order to end the un¬ 
wanted Constitution, it was necessary to capture tho citadel of power and therefore 
it had accepted responsibility for the Provincial Governments in. seven Provinces 
whore it commanded a majority in tho Provincial Legislatures. This, however, did 
not mean that Congress opposition to the Federation contemplated in the Government 
of India Act and its determination to combat it had dwindled down. The resolution 
he had just moved reiterated the determination of the Congress. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai seconded the resolution. Then several amendments Wore 
moved. 

Mr. P. Qopalratnam (Madras) said he was not opposed to Federation as such, but 
he opposed the Federal scheme envisaged in the Government of India Aot. He sug¬ 
gested a verbal amendment, to incorporate the words “proposed Federation” instead 
of “Federation,” It was accepted by the mover. 

Air. M. R* Masani, while accepting the spirit of the resolution, advocated direct 
action, by which ho meant a break-down of Provincial Governments iu case Federa¬ 
tion was' imposed; He moved an amendraeut to this effect. 

Air. 8. Satyamurti moved an amendment to the effect that Federation should be 
between the people of India and tho people of Indian States and not between Indian 
Piovinces and Indian States. Explaining, ho said that he was not opposed to the 
idea of Federation itself, but he was against the proposed scheme. He criticised Mr. 
Masani for his amendment and ridiculed the idea of his direct action, as a result of 
which a breakdown of the Constitution would follow, He knew only one bind of 
direct action, but that would not result in a breakdown of the Constitution. Ho as¬ 
sured that the Governors could not dismiss the Ministers under the Government of 
India Act simply because they fought Federation. He made it. clear that he contem¬ 
plated neither resignation nor direct action. Mr. Satyamurti said that ho would to a 
poor general who disclosed in advance his strategy and tactics. He had no doubt 
that if the resolution as moved was acted upon, by the seven Provincial Congress 
Governments opposed to Federation, the other four Governments would follow suit 
and, thus, the British Government wou'd find It impossible to impose the unwanted 
scheme of Federation. 

Air, Sri Prak'isa moved an amendment, suggesting that the Congress should take 
action in the Central Assembly to oppose all things connected with Federation, such 
as the establishment of a Federal Court, etc. He said that unless this was done, they 
would not be able to combat Federation effectively. He also supported Mr. Masani ’h 
amendment. Ho could not understand Mr. Satyamurti’s plea that it would bo wrong 
to place our cards in advance. 

Air. N. Ranga moved an amendment, demanding the deletion of the last sentence 
of the resolution. Mr. Ranga maintained that tho sentence meant more than what 
it actually conveyed to tho ordinary man. The retention of that sentence would 
mean that the Provincial Ministers would have done their part of the work by merely 
getting the resolution against federation passed by their Legislatures. Tho resolution 
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niently omitted to mention what would be the action that would follow tho 
mpt to impose Federation despite the unanimous vote of all the Legislatures. 
This sentence in effect took the wind out of the sails to direct action. If. this sen¬ 
tence was retained it. would mean the ultimate acceptance of the Federal scheme just 
as the rejection of the unwanted constitution had ended in tho acceptance of 
Ministerships. Mr. Rnnga wanted the All India Congress Committee to lay down 
clearly what action to betaken effectively to combat the Federal scheme, no was 
cot even in favour of-Federation but would have the unitary form of Government 
for tho whole of India, including Indian States whore Princedom should be abolished. 
He suggested, as effective ways of combating Federation* tho resignation of Congress 
Ministers, the boycott of elections to the Federal Assembly, the refusal of co-operation 
by Congress Ministers with the Central authority for instance, in the collection of 
income tax etc. If tills was done it would he impossible to impose the Federal 
scheme. _ 

Mr. Jagannathan , by an amendment, wanted the Congress to combat Federation by 
actively helping the people of the Indian States in thoir struggle against thoir 
rulers. , , 

Mr, Binod Boy , by another amendment, sought the deletiou of the sentence and 
urged refusal on tho part of tho Congress to participate in the Federal elections. 

Mr. Sidhwa , by yet another amendment, suggested tho starting of an AU-Iudia 
agitation against Federation and the fixing of an All-India Anti-Federation Day wheu 
meetings should be held throughout the country, resolutions passed and a vigorous 
agitation kept up. He suggested that it should be done on tho same linos as tiro 
Anti-Constitution Day on April 1 when the Constitution was inaugurated. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai replied to tho criticisms made by tho movers of the amend¬ 
ments in the order in which they were moved. As regards Mr. Satyatnurtfs amend¬ 
ment, Mr. Desai said that he was against committing the Congress to tho Federal 
form of Government. The Congress might favour a unitary form of Government if 
that was suitable. Federation was a dangerous experiment. Therefore, tho resolution 
merely emphasised the Congress opposition to the Federal scheme. 

As regards. Mr. Masani's suggestion of direct action, thereby creating deadlocks. 
Mir. Desai maintained that It would be wrong tactics to disclose in advance what 
action the Congress proposed to take in the event of failure on thoir part to prevent 
the imposition of Federation. He did not want to pledge the House at this stage to 
any particular form of action. . L . 

Dealing with Mr. Sri Prakasa's amendment Mr. Desai assured him that he as 
the Leader of the Opposition in tho Central Assembly would see to it that his party 
did not co-operate in any action which the British Government proposed to take for 
the purpose of bringing into existence the Federal scheme. 

Replying to Mr. Ranga , Mr. Desai said that ha had 
which in no way contemplated the omission of other ways 
Mr Desai did not take Mr, Jagannathan 7 s proposal as a 
"With regard to Mr. Roy's suggestion, Mr, Desai said that . 

Congress Party in the Provincial Legislatures to participate in the Federal elections, 
it could be possible to get tho required quorum to be elocted to the Federal Assembly 
from the Mahomedan, Christian, European and other constituencies as the election 
was based on proportional representation. Mr. Roy’s suggestion, therefore, was of 
no value. 

Mr. Desai averred that without the co-oporation of the Congress it would be 
impossible for the British Government to bring into existence tho Federal schema. 
Be therefore, asked tho movers of the amendments not to press them and assured 
the House that the Working Committee would take all the necessary steps to combat 
Federation. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai emphasised that tho resolution a3 drafted reserved all 
possible means of combatiug tho Federation while the amendments suggested 
only specific ways and, thereby* limited the scope. He stated that the success 
of the Congress‘Governments did not so much depend on the particular measuros 
they adopted but on the growth of power which was being evolved in the 
land. He said “If the Congress Provinces declaro their opposition to the Federation, 
it may well happen that even the strength of tho British Government and their 
desire to impose the Federation on us may suffer a shock and restraint”, 

Mr. Satymurthi then announced the withdrawal of his amendment. 

JMr. fm Prakash Narain, supporting Mr, Masani’s amendment, said that from 


misread the last sentence, 
of combating Federation, 
practical or a serious one, 
despite tho refusal of the 
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4l 0 Congress Governments were conducting themselves, it appeared that thA 
/ was going to be further away from combating tho Federal scheme. The 
mere passing of a resolution of the nature moved was not enough if they really 
wanted to prevent Federation. They should resort to direct action if Federation was 
imposed. 

The hon. Mr. Uafi Ahmed Kidwai (IT. F. Minister), supporting Mr. Masam ft 
amendment, said that they should intimate to the British Government that the. Con¬ 
gress would take direct action if Federation was imposed against the will of: the p eople. 

Closure was then moved and Mr. Abut Kalatn Azad replied to the debate. 
Replying to the criticism that the resolution male no reference to direct action, ho 
said that the Congress hal nude its opposition absolutely clear and there were 
several, ways of implementing this declaration. He did not see auy reason why 
direct action should not be one of these if that was found suitable in the existing 
circumstances. Mere non-reference to direct action in the resolution did not mean 
that the Working Committee was opposed to the very idea ot direct action. I ho 
Working Committee meant fully to implemout the idea expressed m the resolution, 
namely, opposition to Federation. , , , . , , , , 

Mr. Ranga, Mr. Sidhwa and Mr. K. B. Roy then announced the withdrawal of 
their amendments. , . 

The President first put Mr, JagaunathaiTs amendment to vote and it was lost, 
only one voting for it. Mr. Sri Prakasa's amendment, urging . the Central Assembly 
to pass resolution opposing any action from the Assembly to implement Federation, 
was rejected by 83 to 71 votes. Mr, Masani’s amendment proposing direct action 
was rejected by 93 to 68 votes. 

The original resolution, as moved by Mr. Abul Kalam Azad , was then passed amidst 
applause, only two voting against. The resolution, as adopted, ruus as fellows :~~ 

“In view of the announcements made on behalf of the British Government that 
steps will be taken to inaugurate the proposed Federation, the All-India Congress 
Committee reiterates its emphatic condemnUioa of and complete opposition to the 
scheme and its decision to combat it in every possible way open to it. _ The attempt 
to inaugurate the scheme despite the clearly expressed will of the nation will be a 
challenge to the people of India. The Committee therefore, calls on provincial 
Governments and Ministries to prevent tlio imposition of this Federation which will 
do grave injury to India and tighten the hinds which hold her in subjection to the 
Imperialist domination and reaction. The Committee is of opinion that the Provin¬ 
cial Governments should move their Legislatures to give formal expression to this 
opposition to the proposed Federation and request the British Government, uot to 
impose it on their Provinces.” 

The President announced that there was a heavy agenda before tho Committee 
and therefore, the Committee would meet at 13 noon to-morrow. 

Second Day—-Calcutta—30th. October 1937 

Adjournment Motion Lost 

In the All-India Congress Committee to-day, after the official resolutions had 
been disposed of, tho President announced the # result of the balloting of private 
resolutions. Before taking them up for consideration he wanted to know the sense 
of the House about Mr. R. K . Sidhtca's adjournment motion. 

The President said there were difficulties in discussing the actions of Congress 
Ministers in general and the Madras Ministry in particular^ because in the latter 
case the mutter was subjudioe and Mr. Rajagopalaohariar himself was not present. 
The \Vbrking Committee were engage 1 in considering tho matter and laying down 
a definite policy and therefore the* Committee should be allowed to continue the 
work ami an early meeting of the A, 1. C. 0. should be called to consider this 
question specially. He alsi doubted if it was wise for the A. I. C. C. to discuss 

such important aod delicate matters in the presence of the pubiie and the Press. 

Mr. Sidhwa maintained that it was necessary t> give priority to his amend¬ 
ment and take public notice of the actions of the Government and a clear policy 

must be hid down. If this was not done now the prestige of the Congress 

would be lowered. Ho therefore urged permission to discuss his adjournment 

Satyamurti submitted that Mr. gidhwa’s adjournment motion was superfluous 
in view of the President’s assurance that tho Working Committee was actively 
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g iiio matter and as soon as the Committee completed the enquiry he 
call a special meeting of the A. I. C. C. a month hence from this date. Ho 
knew it was open to the House to discuss *uy matter but he would like to have a 
lead and directions -from tho Working Committee, particularly because important 
issues were involved which required very careful consideration. Ho wanted more 
light and more facts. Discussion without further light and facts would do no good 
but would do positive harm. 

The President thereupon took votos as to whether Mr. Sidhwa’s adjournment 
motion should be allowed and the House rejected it by a largo majority. 

The suggestion that the House take up tho Bands Mataram resolution itt 
preference to others was also voted by tho House by 80 votes to 20 

Mr. Nehru then called upon Mr. Linga Raju (Andhra) to move his private 
resolution. 

Ban on Political Books 

Mr. Raju moved the following resolution : 

“The A. L C. 0. calls upou all Congress Provincial Governments to lift tho ban 
on all. political books without delay aud consideration.” 

Tho mover thought tho Working Committee would havo brought such a 
resolution. As it did not he had to move his resolution. Ha enumerated the 
publications still under baa in Madras. Ha urged tho House to accept it. Tho 
resolution was duly seconded. Ou tho President’s suggestion tho mover agreed to the 
deletion of tho last five words. 

Civil Liberties 

Mr. Afaeani next moved his resolution on civil liberties which roads : “The A, 1, C. 
C. while welcoming the steps taken by the Congress Cabinet to effect a reduction 
in the number of political prisoners aud detenus^ though there are several political 
prisoners in the provinces where Congress Cabinets exist, recommend that steps 
should be taken* to repeal the repressive laws. The A. I. C. C. asks for tho 
complete implementing of the Congress Manifesto by the immediate release of all 
political prisoners and to take immediate steps to repeal all repressive laws. The 
Committee notes with apprehension that action has been taken by several 
Congress Cabinets under Section 124-A I. P. C.” 

Mr. Masani said it was his conviction that Congress Ministries would identify 
themselves with imperialism. u We must guard against this. This is the purpose 
of tho resolution. We were warned against such a possibility before office 
acceptance was decided cm” Certainly we cannot bo part and parcel of the 
machinery for the repression used by a British Government. Within a few 
mouths of tho assumption of office we find our fears have become true and unless 
immediate action is taken we would see Congress workers being arrested by 
Congress Ministries.” 

Mr, Masani said Congress representatives should seek to work for tho restoration 
of civil liberties and try to remove the poverty of the peasants and release tho 
politicals. Something on these lines had been done. Many political prisoners. had 
boon released and bans lifted. Still there were some prisoners in all tho Congress 
provinces. Those wore covered by Congress election manifesto. It was suggested 
that they should give time. This was a wrong mentality. In any other country 
the leader would sign tho order of release. This was what should bo done. 
Instead, Congress Ministers were going through the files, It was their own 
timidity which encouraged the Governors. Turning to legislation Mr. Masani said 
they had done less. The v/hole armoury of repression enacted between 19JO and 
193*2 remained. There was nothing to prevent future Governments from using 
these powers. The power of detention without trial still oxisted, Why should 
they leave this legacy to the future Governments who may misuse it ? “This 
very power might be used against us,” said Mr. Masani. “When wo have left 
these how can we ask Mr. Huq or Mr, Bikandar Hyat Khan to remove these ? They 
would point at the Congress Government’s own records.” Mr. Masani objected to 
Congress Ministers launching prosecutions for sedition. 

The President at this stage^ asked Mr. Masani to discuss only tho general policy 
and not go into details or particular instances. 

Mr. Masani said it had been suggested that there was no difference now between 
the Government aud the Congress, in the Congress Provinces. He submitted that 
this was a wrong statement. There should not be two Governments, one Iudian aud 
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,/sh. For the matter of that there was no djffeionco ^ 

Ampul. and the Madras Government, nor between the t un^h Govornin jgh 
the Bombay Government. The expression •‘Government estab.ished b) !a 'A, ^ d 
India” could only mean the British Government Ifanyone remamej *]*< Wjgg 
the Congress Government, it would affect other n£m-Congress 1to < • an( j 

we insist on the release of those prisoners and the repealot 
resign on this issue rather than continue in office. It the Governors uuj , 

should end the experiment of office,” .. .. . ■ . . - u aid f r0 m Madras 

Mr. Annapumiah (Andhra), seconding, said that oomin,, < qtatei in tha 

he proposed to confine his remarks to Madras. Mr. Lajagopalao u j j pas t 

Madras Assembly that the C. I* D* would oeasm Jmfuno^on as A did m ^ 
namely, reporting political speeches, but soon m Madras,jr® ' pi/ ga certain hooks, 
the uresoht workers. The C. I. D. also searched houses and seized o«mu| 

Much of the tilings happened under the benign rule of the Con res 
was the use of leasing political pfonersJf fresh <iw »« t- election 

it right for the Congress Government in Madras \.yolale the V g Goverumen t 
manifesto, he asked; but he regretted to have to submit ‘hat the Mil * eforreJ to t1w 
had treated the Congress election manifesto as a scrap .°* K p t f.:g i-fl roma |aed dos- 
bau on the Kottapatara bummer School of Economics and sail 1 .... ,, gam0 ({ 

Cite the request of the Andhra Provincial Congress 

they wanted to release all politicals aud the lifting of the t)0 r, t i ca | s and lift 

ernments, they should get the Congress Governments to release all politicals auu 

d11 TtePrt*»rfei»« said the charges made were worthy of enquiry 

acliari was not present to reply to these and therefore it discus- 

into these details. Ho was really unable to suggest how to prooMd Wh me ' 

sion He asked the speakers to confine themselves to pimctple ana policy, 
be absurd for anyone connected with thej Congress.to ^ ke th a 0 ; lo h ^ t0 d rlw the line 
along and would continue to bo so (hear, hear), hut then they had Congress- 

of demarcation on the question of violeuco. W hilo they '^'t.minii tliov could not 

man had any business to prosecute anyone on a charge of sed turn. ^ this, 

say the same when the question of violence was-, involved, .WgjfeKgffllSt and 
Congress Ministers should try to Win the opposite party, 

trv to charge him Yet there were many instances where action may no ne r y 
but this was a matter of judgment. They should, -as, far 18 wanted to live 

non- violent approach in all matters. 1 hey had high ideals and J [, 
up to them, inevitably difficulties would arise but they had to use pi ope ] ^ 

The Working Committee and the A. I. C 0. should, m such msta^ 1^11 up the 
Ministers concerned. It was not proper to deal with such matteis in su - «- \ 

Mr. N. V ; Gadgil moved an amendment to the effect that, instead of discussing 
thn matter in the open house the Working Committee should bo entrusted to ta 
behalf. Ho said the present, position kano 
world, they were determined to break the Constitution but yet they 1. 

It was wrong to discuss these questions without knowing all the de aiK Hithew 

Sigys g«s.“ssa 

JJeharC fire min who had suffered with them and fought with thom-iv o was one » ot 
them. “You do not know the man if you believe ho will not carry out tha election 

^SS^Samente hS'their own difficulties and they should give them ^ k g 
therefore suggested that they should leavo the matter m the hands of the W 0 ikin o 
Committeo and not discuss these things in such an open house. 

Mr U 8 ami a! supporting Mr. Masani, said that Section 134-A, I. P. C., has very 
little to do witi/ violence aid non-violence. They were continuing ho same policy 
bat the Brifeh Government followed. Ministers wore now hindering thou; movemen 
rather than helping itj In the United Provinces there were still ninety prisoners. It 
was no use saff the Governor frustrated their attempts A 

cou'd do nothing. They should launch an, agitation so that tho Mi rasters hand m a 
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phoned and They might release tho prisoners. The Ministers wore then 
men the auti-imperalist fight. 

K. Sidhtva wanted the deletion of Section 144 from Mr. Masani’s resolu¬ 
tion. Ihe Congress Governments had done much in the short time at their disposal. 
He was glad this much had been done. He criticised Mr. Rajagopalachari’s speech 
the separation of the Jadiciary from the Executive as also his speech about 
the C. I J, 

. ^ r ’ Sidhwa said they could not play with Section 144, which might be required 

violence r *°* s ' Working Committee should define the policy regarding 

Madras Ministry Defended 

Uj* Kales war a fiao, Parliamentary Secretary to the Madras Premier, defended 
the Madras Minstry. While he agreed to tho principle of tho resolution, ho wished 
to defend his own Government. There had been misrepresentations. Mr. Annapur- 
niah had charged tho Madras Premier with tho violation of the election manifesto. 
This, he affiimed, was a travesty of facts. Mr. Rajagopalaohari was a great leader 
who was trying to establish tho right type of national government (interrup¬ 
tions). Government had already returned press securities, removed all bans, released 
all political prisoners without exception including the Moplah rebellion prisoners, 
aud repealed the Moplah Outrages Act. He said the prisoners of the S. I. XL strike 
and other bomb case prisoners had boon released. The Crimiual Tribes Act had been 
repealed. This was a great achievement. It was only prejudice that vitiated the 
attitude of some members of the House against the Madras Premier. In view of 
what he had stated above, calling the Madras Government reactionary was prepos¬ 
terous. He did not wish to say anything in regard to tho two cases which were 
sub judicG. The charge of the non-listing of the ban on the Summer School was 
wrongly issued because it was a ban only for 1937, issued by the previous Government. 
They could not get back tho summer of 1937. A similar school in the summer of 
1938 could be established and there was no ban. It was wrong to accuse the 
Madras Government of reactionarism. 

Dr. Pattabhi Silharamayya moved an amendment similar to the one moved by 
Mr. Gadg 1 !!. He agreed that the Ministers suffered under one difficulty, namely, 
they were being criticised by those who opposed offioo acceptance. What could the 
poor Ministers do against tho Governors ? All people were angry because this had 
not been done. They were new Ministers and had their difficulties with the Gover¬ 
nors, but did those who opposed office acceptance tell you about this ? The question 
that they had raised was the inadequacy of tho work done by their Ministers, but 
he asked, was this the place where they should wash tbeir dirty linen ? He would, 
therefore, suggest this matter should be referred to tho Working Committee, which 
could, by negotiation and other means, achieve the object they hacl in view. 

Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee supported Mr. Massani’s resolution and urged the 
Congress Ministers to carry out election pledges by bold action. 

Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattapadhaya , supporting the resolution, regretted tho limi¬ 
tation of the scope of the discussion. She wondered why the absence of Mr. Raja- 
gopalaehaii should prevent the House from being in possession of full particulars. 
Why did not the Working Committee possess itself of all the necessary facts ? The 
House had complete faith in the Working Committee, but that did not mean, it could 
not criticise the Committee. This criticism, however, should not be construed as a 
vote of censure. It was not fair to ask the A. I. C. C. to relegate this important 
question to a corner. If the matter had been allowed to go on it would undermine 
the trust in tho Ministry and therefore it was right that they should discuss 
the matter at the opon House. Closure was then applied. 

Scrdar Vallabhbhai Patel , opposing Mr. Massani’s resolution and supporting Mr, 
Gadgil’s amendment, said lie did not wish to speak, but Mrs. Kamaladevi made a 
personal reference to him. Therefore ho had to reply. He had made an exhaustive 
enquiry from Mr. Rajagopalaehari, but the case being sub judice he was unable to 
place the correspondence before the House. How could they accuse Mr. Kajagopala- 
oban, who had released Mr. Meherally who had been convicted when the previous 
Government was in power ? Had it been possible tho Working Committee would 
have placed all the matters before the House as tho ultimate responsibility rested on 
the House. On having accepted offioo it was their responsibility to support tho 
Ministry. So long as they wore not in possession of full facts they could not appor- 
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/blame. He denied Mr, MassanPs allegation that 90 prisoners were sti'D 
P. (Here the Congress President, intervening, said as a U. P. man, he 
say with authority Mr. Massani’s statement was incorrect). Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari would have come before the House had he not been ill. Mr. Rajagopalachari 
had been fighting for civil liberties which the mover of the. resolution was anxious 
to restore. He assured the House that as soon as the Working Committee was iu 
possesion of full facts it would place them before the House. 

Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant , the Premier of U, P., said he fully appreciated 
the desire of the members of the House to survey the events of the last three 
months and appraise the Congress Ministers’ work and apportion blame or credit. 
The Ministers would be there only so long as they possessed their confidence. The 
House had every right to scrutinise everything the Ministers had done and tell them 
frankly where they had been wrong. As human beings the Ministers were bound to 
err, but ho assured the House it would bo their constant endeavour to fulfil the 
trust entrusted to them. After all, what was in the power of the Ministers ? They derived 
all power from them. Once their confidence in the Ministers was gone the Ministers 
would be nowhere. It was their duty to see, while the Ministers were adequately 
punished for their fault, they were also properly strengthened in their work. Mr. 
Pant asserted that there were no violent prisoners in his province. All had been 
released. Ho was not narrating the achievements of his Ministry for what were they, 
compared with thoir objective of Independence? (Applause). They had released the 
Kakori prisoners. 

A voice: a Not all”. 

Mv. Pant: “I admit two have not been released, but one of them will he 
released, probably before many of you reach your places. (Applause). You do not 
want ns to release prisoners only to bring them back. "We want freedom of speech, 
action and association, but for that there must be a complete uou-violent atmosphere. 
If you can produce the atmosphere not a single prisoner will be detained in jail, 
not only in my province but even in non-Congress provinces. While we have tried 
to do some things I admit we have failed to do many things. But I promise you f 
we shall ever try to carry out our pledges”. (Applause). 

Mr. Massani, replying to the debate, emphasised that his resolution was by no 
means meant as a vote of censure on the Congress Ministries aud no member of the 
A. I. C. C. could take exception to the same. 

The President then put Mr. Gadgil’s amendment suggesting a reference of the 
whole matter to the Working Committee for enquiry aud necessary action, which 
was adopted amidst applause by 99 votes to 58. The House then adjourned. 


Cottou Slump. Committee 

Earlier in the day official resolutions were taken up. The resolution on the cotton 
slump, which, it was originally intended, should be moved from the chair, created 
unexpected controversy and opposition and, therefore, the President called on Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai to move it formally. Mr. Kanga seconded it. 

Dr. Sanyal (Bengal) opposed it on the ground of principle. He said that the 
Working Committee had not hitherto cared for agriculturists and asked why it was 
that it had suddenly developed concern for the cotton-growers. Agricultural prices 
had gone down all over India. Why, then, was only cotton singled out ? Ho 
accused the Working Cdmmittee of partiality to Gujarat and Bombay, but the 
President pulled him up. If the resolution was passed, Dr. Sanyal continued, con¬ 
sumers of cotton goods would be hit hard and Bengal mills would ba affected. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayyn moved an amendment, wanting the deletion of the 
last paragraph. He maintained that India was not in a state of over-production like 
America where cotton crops, coffee, etc., were burned to maintain crop prices. While 
the appointment of an expert committee had been suggested to investigate the whole 
case, he asked why Provincial Ministers were being asked to investigate the possibi¬ 
lity of a re-distribution of the cottor.-growing areas. The Ministers kaew nothing 
about this and, therefore, it was a preposterous suggestion to ask them to investigate 
this. 


Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
last paragraph. 


accepted Dr. Pattabhi’s suggestion for the deletion of the 
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Jlanga, replying, maintained that tho resolution was absolutely essontial' 
minute too early in view of tho crisis that was arising. While he won hi have 
liked better phraseology and different personnel for the committee ha would whole¬ 
heartedly support the Working Committee’s resolution, and ho urged tho House to do 
the same. The resolution, as amended, was passed. 

War in China 

Mr. Sarat Bose next moved a ^solution on Japanese aggression in China. Ho 
said that the whole of India had bean moved by the events in China and tho entire 
country had shown instinctive appreciation of the position in China. He desired to 
give expression to tho great indignation which had swept India from end to end 
against Japan. This was not mere formal registration of a protest, but the Congress 
meant every word of what it stated in the resolution. The struggle in China was 
against Japanese imperialism. Therefore it was only part of the world struggle against 
Imperialism. China’s struggle therefore was India’s struggle, just as Indias struggle 
was that of China’s, He condemned air bombing and said this was an outrage on 
civilisation. Ho had no doubt Chiua would ultimately succeed against Japanese 
aggression, and this success would be a a great success against imperialism. 

Japan was a most powerful military nation and therefore China would require all 
possible help and sympathy. That is tho reason why the Congress had suggested boy¬ 
cott of Japanese goods. It had been said that Japan would retaliate. The speaker 
had no such fear as he was convinced that Japan would have to depend on India for 
many things. Moreover, the action proposed was not State action and therefore there 
could not bo State retaliation. They had, of course, no control over State action in 
India. If they had, they would not have allowed the sending of Indian troops to 
China. He wondered how any member of the Indian Legislature could have supported 
this (cries of ‘shame, shame’). 

In conclusion he commended the resolution to the house. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa moved an amendment demanding the deletion of the last sentence 
and addition of the following: “The Congress earnestly appea’s to the Government 
and people of Japan to refrain from any further aggression in China.’ hxplanmg, he 
said that India’s position was not such as would warrant any interference with the 
affairs of other countries. He refered to India’s boycott of Italian goods during the 
Abyssinian War and said this attempt proved a failure. Of course he was at one 
with the. previous speaker regarding the suggestion that India should fight imperialism 
and support any country which fought imperialism. He would suggest that India 
should send ambulance help to China, but he could not afford to think of having un¬ 
pleasant relations which were bound to rise out of tho propose ! boycott of Japanese 
goods. 

Prof liatuja moved a similar amendment and said the boycott of Japanese? goods 
would mean great sacrifice on the part of the Indian kisan workers. He supported 
the resolution in so far as it condemned Japanese aggression in China but lie rnam 
tained that the economic boycott of a powerful country like Japan would be of no 
use. Ho asked the House how they would implement their decision. If tlmy per¬ 
sisted in it, there would be retaliation from Japan. When India imposed a 75 per 
cent duty on Japanese goods some years ago, Japan boycotted Indian cotton, and 
preferred American cotton and the result was tint Indian peasants were hit hard. 
Similarly tile proposed boycott would mean retaliation from Japan. Boycott would 
also mean a bumper trade to Indian mills. If, however, boycott was to be insisted 
upon, Indian mills should be made to purchase all Indian cotton and thus make then* 
own quota of sacrifice. 

Mr. Bankim Mookerjee said that if India boycotted Japaneso goods she would pur ¬ 
chase her cotton elsewhere, but that would not mean retaliation. If they organised 
their boycott properly Indian industries would improve. He urged the house to 
support the resolution unanimously. 

Bala Duniehand of Arabala supported Mr. Sri Prakasa’s amendment arid said it 
wonki be a mistake to side-track Indian energies in such a direction instead of con¬ 
centrating on her goal of independence. 

Mr, P. Biswas further supported the amendment. 

Tke President allowed Mr, Satyamurti to explain the position of tho Congress 
Party in the Central Assembly regarding tho dispatch of Indian troops in China. 
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xtyamurthi sMd the attitude of his leader and himself, regarding their state- 
i not to express any opinion on the despatch of troops, which the Govern¬ 
ment had already decided upon, but to make it perfectly (dear that they did not 
approve of Indian troops being used in China in any way in the fight between China 
and Japan. “We would never bo a party to the use of Indian troous in the Sino- 
Japanese fight. We approved, sending of Indian troops to China solely for the pur- 
pose of protecting Indian nationals in China, which is the primary duty of every 
self-governing country. We are as strongly against the use of Indian ’troops W 
imperial purposes as any other member of the House.*’ 

Mr. Surat Bose, replying to Mr. Satyamurthi, drew attention to the statement he 
(the speaker) had issued immediately after reading the Assembly leaders’ statement. 
This was a complete reply. 

.Replying to criticisms’raised by movers of amendments, ho said that Chiu a had 
emerged from many ordeals and was not in need of any one’s help, but it was 
their duty to support her. Mere lip sympathy, as suggested by Mr. Sri Prakasa* 
would not be sufficient. What was needed was practical help. The Congress to-day 
had no power to take State action, but the people could take moral action. It was 
quite possible to make economic boycott effective. Undoubtedly this involved risks, 
but were they going to abandon their policy simply because of risks ? Japan could 
not get raw materials elsewhere, and if she attempted this she would only strangle 
her own economic life in hoc attempt to injure India. It was the duty of a nation, 
which felt one with another, to be up and ready to make any sacrifice required. 

Mr. Rang a withdrew his amendment. Mr. Sree Pnihctsa's amendment'was defeated 
when voted*upon, and the original resolution iu moved by Mr. Sarafc Bose was passed. 

Third Day—Calcutta—31st October 1937 

Resolutions 

On resumption to* day, tho All-India Congress Committee took up consideration of 
further private resolutions. 

The House adopted without discussion Mr. Kamla Shankar Pandya's resolution, 
calling on the Congress .Provincial Assemblies to pass resolutions, asking their 
Governments to confer titles and decorations on people and also calling on Con¬ 
gress Ministries to intimate to. II. M. the King that they do not propose to recom¬ 
mend any names for titles. 

The House agreed to refer Mr. A. K. ViltaVs resolution, condemning the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, re-affirming the previous resolutions of the Congress to combat 
it and urging tho Congress .'Executive to lay down a uniform policy for all Provincial 
Ministries, to the Working Committee for action. 

The A. I. 0. 0. next adopted a resolution, moved by Dr. Pattabhi Silaramayya, 
urging the re-distribution of Provinces on a linguistic basis. Ho urged the Madras 
and Bombay Governments to take up the question immediately. 

Srimcdi Kamaladevi moved a resolution protesting against the repressive policy ) 
ol the Mysore Government and sending greetings to the people of Mysore in their f 
struggle. It had been suggested (she said) that Congress was interfering with the i 
affairs of Mysore State ; ou tho contrary, the Mysore Government were interfering \ 
with the normal day to day activities of the Congress. Restrictive orders had been | 
served on several^ Congress workers, meetings and processions banned arid meetings 
broken up. She herself bad been perpetually pursued by the police and persecuted 
m the most insulting and vulgar manner although she had no intention of doing any 
work in Mysore and was ouly passing through Mysore. Mysore Congress workers I 
had exercised considerable restraint and bowed to this kind of insulting treatment., f 
hut the Mysore Government interpreted this as a sign of weakness ou their part and . 
harassed them more and more. In effect, what the Mysore Government were object¬ 
ing to was not the entry of this man or that man but tho building up of a Congress > 
organisation which owed no allegiance to tho Mysore Rulor. The Dowan himself 
was responsible for such a state of affairs. He had thrown out a challenge to the 
Congress, which should be taken up and the proper reply given. 

Mr. Oadgil , seconding the resolution, said that the interference came from tlxe 
IJewran. fie maintained that it was right that the All-India Congress Committee 
Should discuss the resolution. After describing the Congress attitude towards Indian 
States, Mr. Oadgil said that Shrimati Kamaladevi’s resolution was quite consistent 
with that policy. Therefore, he urged the Congress to render all possible help to 
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people, II they failed to do this, tho rulers of Iudiau States wouTtrW- 
raged to believe that the greatest possible organisation in the •country, the 
National Congress, could not interfere whatever they did against the Congress 
organisations. Professor Tndra also supported the resolution. 

Mr. /i. F. 'Nariman endorsed every statement made by Srimathi Karaaladevi and 
said that tho Mysore Dewan was one of the cleverest diplomats who followed Mr. 
Macdonald and Sir Samuel floare. No civilised administration in Jrtdia or outside 
could tolerate such abominable repressive measures. The Government appeared to 
keep printed orders ready to bo served on those who passed through the State. Ho 
commended the resolution for the acceptance of the House. 

Dr. Pat tab in Sitaramiah suggested that the entire matter bo referred to the 
Working Committee but the House did not accept his suggestion. 

The House aoceptod Shrimati Kamaladevi’s resolution amidst applause. 

The President announced that it had been decided that tho All-India Congress 
Committee should meet again in about two mouths’ time, either in the last week of: 
December or the first week of January, Tho date and place will be announced inter 

The President also indicated that there might bo a slight change regarding the 
dates of tho Harrpura Congress session. 

The t Bande Mat arum’ was sung and this brought tho three days’ session of tho 
All-India Congress Committee to a conclusion, 



Pt Jawaharlal’s Call for Co-operation 


Since my return from Burma and Malaya I have received many letters from 
Congress Committees and Congressmen enquiring about the duty of Congressmen 
towards labour and peasant organisations. Should those organisations be encouraged 
or not ? And if so, what form should they take, what relation, if any, should they 
bear to the Congress ? These problems have arisen in many provinces and they 
require our serious consideration. Sometimes these p roblems are largely personal, 
sometimes they are mainly provincial, but behind them always there is the larger 
issue. In dealing with the local aspects of the problem, we must inevitably consider 
these peculiarities and even personalities. But wo must be clear about tho principles 
and the real issues before we lose ourselves in the forest of local detail. 

How has this problem arisen ? Not surely just because of a few persons acting 
in a particular way, but because of tho dynamics of the very struggle in which wo 
are engaged. It is a sign of our growth and the rising consciousness of the masses. 
For that growth the National Congress is mainly responsible and to it. therefore must 
go the credit iu a large measure for the new mass consciousness. The Congress has 
worked for it and if success comes to it, Congressmen must not fight shy of this. 
Therefore this new development is to be welcomed even though it might bring some 
occasional complications with it. , t „ 

These complications are to some extent inherent in the situation. Tho Congress 
is predominantly a political organisation representing the urge of. all classes of 
Indians towards national freedom. A labour or peasant organisation is essentially a 
group or class organisation primarily interested in the welfare and advancement or 
that group or class. The Congress thinks and acts mainly on tho political piano, 
the workers’ organisation on tho functional and economic plane, ^ot the differences 
are not so great as one would imagine and tho development of our struggle and of 
political consciousness bring tho two (dose to each other and thov overlap to a con¬ 
siderable extent. The Congress because of its close touch with the masses, because 
indeed it is by far the biggest mass organisation in the country, inevitably begins to 
think and act in terms of tho economic grievances and -disabilities of the masses, 
that is the workers, peasants and others. The labour and peasant organisations are 
forced to the conclusion that economic disabilities cannot bo removed to auy large 
extent unless political freedom is achieved and comes to the people as a whole, 
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(Wo overlap and the joint anti-imperialist front grows up. In any oountrS 
uMeiMnien domination the political aspect always overshadows other aspects, dnis, 
in itself would make the Congress the dominant organisation in the country, out 
this predominance has been further intensified by the part that the Congress mi> 
plavod in recent years in our struggle for freedom. Ihe Congress is thus ..o-cUy 
far and away the most powerful and the most widespread organisation in imiia; n 
has tremendous mass appeal and mass support; oven the. workers and peasants ion a 
up to it and are influenced by it far more than by their own class orgaimauons. 
Other organisations arc not even bad seconds. The Congress has obviously not 
achieved this mass influence and support by its political programme only, it ha* 
dono so by its magnificent rocord of service and sacrifice, and by its direct approao i 
to the masses and its increasing economic orientation, which is understood by tn se 
___ it._.._Tf la Jnfcnm^tmir to AOmti&rO tnO 


co tne masses anu us increasing ecimoiuic pug* *•-* —••- •’ ,, 

masses more than the purely political objective. It is interesting toicompaio ic 
organisational and basic strength of the Congress ^ in various parts of 1 nuuv. inn- 
strength varies directly with this economic orientation and mass contacts. 


1 W 110 t.JLA V«ug.^ UUOVUJ 1 / 1 X 10 gwuvw*.-.' v, * * ** w * - • — 

Thus from the point of view of our freedom struggle, both in its politioal and 
economic aspects, it is essential that the Congress should bo strengthened, v o y> 
thing that weakens it, weakens that struggle, and weakens even the Workers ah 
peasants’ movements, for neither of these is strong enough to make much hea , ' Y 
without congress support. It is the realisation of this fact that Ins bl 0 u o ht u > 
the demand all over the country, and from all kinds of quarters, for a joint. ftlt " 
imperialist front under Congress auspices. Indeed tho Congress itself is increasing y 
considering this joint front. 


UOlUtU Uig LIJIO JI./AAH/ LLUUv* 

But in spite of all this the Congress remains, and has to remain, a national 
organisation and it cannot always represent the functional or class interests Of tn 
workers and peasants, It cannot function as a trade union or kts&n sabiui. in ao *•< 
practice, where its contacts with tho peasantry ? 


practice, wnere its contacts witn mo peasantry are considerable, it almost functions 
as a kishan sabha. The general tendency Is for the Congress to develop into a 
predominantly peasant organisation and this process is likely.to bontmuo, opt t r 
leadership is bound to remain with the middle classes, chiefly the lower m. I J 

. . .... I _ ... n. . r,.._„„ Hrmrirnco find floeft not lini.OlgO 


leadership is bound to remain witn me mwaie uurora, ^ 

classes, so long as the Congross remains the National Congross and does not unaei^o 

a chan go into something entirely different. 


tutu yuvtiWiJ UIUU 1 U««. 

But these are speculations about the future and it is tho present that concerns u&. 
Tho outstanding facts of tho present are : (1) tho Congross must be strongthoi m 
because it is the only organisation which can lead ns effectively to our goal , aiv i u-) 
tho rising consciousness of and ferment among the misses. If these two tacts a o 


the rising consciousness of and torment among misses, n 

correlated then wo havo a powerful movement which grows m strength amt x » 
to success. This is tho basic reason for and tho raison d tre of tho emphasis that s 
being laid on mass contacts. And bo it remembered that this applies to all t \ijju h 
Muslim, Sikh and Christian masses. Tho cleavages of religions faith do nat attoot 

ikm i-if nl! 'XKT-ck f.ilir Iaaca) cnrvirttinirtft of lYItls! ffl /Yl£lS9 OOtliftCtSi ulir b!lIS 


Muslim, Wtfefi and unrmtmn masses, me cleavages <u rcngiu ^ uwu.i — —-w 
this programme at all. Wo talk loosoly somotinns of Muslim mass contacts, mu mis 
is pot a communal movement dealing with Muslims only. Our programme is idenucai 
in this respect for Muslim and Hindu or others : only in order to draw the ,r 0! ” 10 ” 
of our workers to work among the Muslim masses have we ta.ked of Muslim mass 
contacts. ' 


Contacts with the masses can bo of two kinds, direct contacts by moans of Con¬ 
gress members and village committees among tho workers and peasants, and oont,v.. . 
with the workers’ and peasants’ organisations. The first, of course, is essentia an I 
needs no argument Without it the second does not oorao into the picture at ath tor 
the second can only bo a corollary to tho first. If tho Congross has not got du -• 
and widespread and deep contacts with the masses, it is bound to bo infliumoca ta 

more by the middle classes and will thus move away to some extent (rom the» mass 

outlook’which it has boon its consistent aim to develop. It must, therefore, be tne 
aim of every Congressman, and more specially those who have the c>^t 

labour and the peasantry at heart, to develop these direct contacts by LniuUiUt, 

Congross members from tho working classes and establishing village committees. 


.Mlgruao UUCftUVOlO UUW uutamg w --— J 

The second kind of contact, that is some kind of organisational relation^ of the 
Congress with working class organisations, involving functional repreaontation, r 
been discussed for some time past and is still being discussed. It involves a >.isio 
change in the Congress constitution and I. do not know when, it ever, it Jj vi1 * ® 

gi>en effect to. Personally, I am in favour of tho principle being admitted and n 

effect to gradually, m the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee has recommended. 
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•.**5$*? -will not mako much difference to begin with 


hich. are properly organised and capable of talcing 
are very limited in number; and then tho conditions 


as tho workers' and peasants 


advantage of Congress affiliation 
for affiliation would he laid 


down by the Congress. But the question does nut arise now as the Congress oons- 


of functional representation. It 
further here. But this I should 


titution does not permit such affiliation or any hind 

is a debatable question and we need not consider it . .. 

like to emphasise again. That those who are in favour of this change cannot bring 
it about from outside pressure; they can only do so by having a large enough Con¬ 
gress membership of workers and peasants who want such a change. If the outside 
pressure is at any time great enough to compel the Congress to bow to it against its 
own wifi, that will mean that, the outside organisations are more powerful than tho 
Congress, and if so why affiliate? But this is a highly unlikely contingency. 

’While it is true that this question is beyond our purview at present, wa seo 
something vaguely similar to it developing all over the country. This is the increa¬ 
sing co-operation in actual work between local Congress committees and working 
class organisations. Sometimes even joint, informal committees have been formed. 
Often enough the leading spirits of those local organisations arc prominent Congress¬ 
men and so there is no difficulty in having this co-operation. But there is something 
more in it than this common link ; there is the demand for this co-operation ami a 
realisation that it is highly necessary. 

Having laid so much stress on the importance of bringing in workers and 
peasants directly into the Congress, let us now consider the desirability of having 
separate working class organisations. There can bo no doubt whatever that both 
industrial workers and peasants have, or ought to have, the inherent right to orga¬ 
nise themselves. That is in the nature of a fundamental right which the Congress 
lias repeatedly recognised. There is no room for argument, about it. The Congress 
has gone a step further and encouraged, in history at least, tho formation of such 
unions. 

The case of industrial workers is clearer than that of the peasantry. It seems 
to me that anyone interested in such labour must, come to the conclusion that it is 
the boundem duty of the workers to organise themselves in trade unions, and for 

The trade union movement is the inevitable counter- 
grow as industry grows. Tho Congress with all 
as a trade union, and the numerous workers’ 
can only be dealt with by a trade union. From 
tho point of view of out larger freedom movement also tho organisation of workers in 
trade unions is essential for such organised workers develop strength and momentum 


others to help them to do so. 
part of modern industry ; it must 
its mass contacts cannot function 
problems and conflicts that 


an so 


the day-to-day struggles of the workers. There 
Congress Committoos and the trade union, 
the Congress organisation, nor is it 
recognise that in political matters 


and a high degree of political consciousness. Therefore Congressmen should Jhalp 
also, in so far as they can, in the d; 
should be co-operation between the local 
The trade union is of course in no way within 

subject to official Congress control. But it must .. 0 ...„.. ,. . 

the lead of the Congress has to bo followed and any other course will prove injurious 
to the freedom struggle and even to tho workers’ movement. In economic matters 
and those relating to workers’ grievances, tho union can have whatever programme 
it chooses, even though this may bo in advanco of the Congress programme. Con¬ 
gressmen, in their individual capacities, can and should be members or friends of 
the union and as such will of course give it their advice. Bnt a Congress Committee 
as such should not try to control a trade union. Recently a case came to ray notice 
when the Congress Committee tried to interfere with the elections to the executive 
committee of a labour union, This seems to mo highly undesirable. It is unbecom¬ 
ing for a Congress Committee to do so and unfair to the Union. It is bound to 
lead to conflict or to the conversion of the Union into something which is not 
essentially a labour union. Congressmen, of course, who have served tho causo of 
labour, have every right to take part in the affairs of tlie Union. 

Transport workers stand exactly in tho same footing as other industrial workers 
and their organisation in spocial unions is highly necessary. It is also desirable to 
organise separately and functionally those workers in cities who carry on particular 
professions and whose economic interests are allied such as tonga wains, the la-wulas, 
ekkawalas, mall ns (fishermen and boatmen), stone-breakers, petty clerks, press workers, 
sweepers, and the like. All these should of course 
Congress fold as primary members, but 
and a functional organisation gives them 


he' brought directly into the 
they have special problems of their own, 
strength and self-reliance. It is easier for 
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on to take part in Congress work. This of course presumes that Cotigrass- 
men are in intimate touch with their special organisations and give them every help 
in time of. need. 

Mixed labour unions and maxdrir sabhas in a oitv consisting of workers from 
various trades and businesses are usually not successful. There is no functional 
unity amongst them, no common urge to co-operation or action ; and if a political 
unity' is desired, the Congress is there to give it. 

The important problem of: the peasantry remains, and this after all is the most 
important of our problems. In the term peasantry 1 include the peasant proprietors 
as well as the tenants, the petty zemindars of the Punjab and elsewhere, the kisans 
of the U. P. and Behai*, and the KHshaks of Bengal and Orissa. The same method 

of treatment will not apply to all those; there will he variations. But for the mo¬ 

ment I am dealing with the Congress approach to their special organisations. 

The Congress has fally recognised the right of the peasantry to organise them¬ 
selves, arid in theory the considerations I have advanced in favour of trade unions 
apply to thorn also. But there is a difference. It is relatively easy to organise fac¬ 
tory workers and the like; they are a closelv-knit group, working shoulder to shoulder 
and obviously suffering from common disabilities, ft is far more difficult to > organise 
the peasantry, looselv scattered and thinking almost in terms of the individual and 
not of the group. We have experienced all these difficulties in the course of our 
Congress work, and thus we find that while Congress influence over the peasantry 
is very great, our organisational strength among them is much loss. Tens of > millions 
look up to the Congress and owe allegiance to it, but the aotual membership is count¬ 
ed in hundreds of thousands only. 

Where Congress Commitlees are working effectively in village areas, an effective 
kisan organisation in the same area would largely overlap. There would be duplica¬ 
tion of effort arid waste of energy. The Congress itself is usually considered by the 

peasantry as their own organisation, and that is as it should bo. Thus we find that 

in such areas separate kisan organisations have not grown tip, although the kisan 
movement, as a part of the Congress and more or less within its fold, is strong. 
'Where, however Congress Committees are not functioning effectively in the^ villages, 
the gap is bound to be filled sooner or later by peasant organisations. The important 
fact to be borne in mind is that there is deep ferment in the peasantry all over India 
and a powerful, though partly unconscious, desire on their part to do something to 
get rid of their many burdens, which have become quite unbearable. Fundamentally 
this is duo to the economic condition, hut. also there is the fact that the political 
movement, under the leadership of the Congress, has raised mass consciousness and 
made them resent many things which they used to bear silently like dumb beasts. 
They have also had a glimmering of the effectiveness of organisation and united mass 
action. So they are expectant and if the Congress call does not reach their ears, 
some other will, and they will respond to it. But the call that will find ocho in their 
hearts must deal with their own sufferings and the way to got rid of them. 

Because of this wo find to-day all manner of strange people, who have never had 
anything to do with the peasantry before, talking in terms of economic programmes 
and trying in their uncouth way to woo the peasantry. Even political reactionaries 
of the deepest dye discuss unctuously agvarain programmes. Nothing will or can 
dome of this, for far-reaching agrarian reform will never come out of political rea¬ 
ction. But this attitude of theirs shows us the way the wind blows. 

The wind is blowing to the villages and to the mud huts where dwell our poverty- 
st.riken peasantry, and it is likely to become a harricane if relief does not come to 
them soon. All out* political problems and discussions arc but the background for 
the outstanding and overwhelming problem of India—the land problem. 

The Congress has realised this in a large measure, and in spite of its political 
preoccupations it has laid down the agrarian programme. This programme, though it 
does not go to the root of the problem, is substantial and far-reaching and undoubt¬ 
edly would bring relief to the peasantry. Bo far as I know, agrarian programmes 
drawn up by peasant organisations do not differ greatly from this. But the drawing 
up of a theoretical programme is not enough. It must be given the fullest publicity 
among the peasant masses and the organisation must reach the village. Further we 
must draw up definite schemes and proposals on the basis of this programme. These 
proposals will vary in different parts of India as conditions differ. It is the business 
of Provincial or Congress Committees and Congress Assembly parties to draw up 
those proposals, It is true that we may not bo in a position to give effeot to this 
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conditions. Bat 


we 

can 


mast bo ready with it, to the 
go ahead confidently and with 


^programme under present 
smallest detail, so that when the time comes we 

speed. , , ,i 

I have pointed out that present conditions in India and the very dynamics or tho 
situation are leading to the organisation of tlio peasantry. The example or other 
countries points.to the same conclusion. Therefore it seems to me inevitable that 
peasant organisations will grow up. Whore the Congress is itself a largely peasant 
organisations, separate lagan sabnas arid the like will not function effectively as 


organisations, 


ventilation 
the kisan 


though thov may offer occasional platforms for the 
of kisan grievances. Where Congress contacts with village folk arO weak, 
organisation will develop more. In any event the growth of peasant organisations, 
weak or strong, will take place. What should bo our attitude to thorn ? 

We cannot say that there should be no peasant organisations. That would he 
contrary to the declared Congress policy ; it would bo wrong in principle and p 
would come into conflict with that living 
around us. Nor can we say that a kisan 


movement and ferment that wo see all 
Rahha should bo just a wing of the Con- 


gross, eaoh member of the*Sabha being a primary member of the Congress. That 
would be an absurdity, for under those conditions it: is hardly necessary to havo a 
kisan sabha, It seems to mo also out of the question to place peasant organisations 
in the same category as the All-India Spinners Association or the village 
Industries Association. Such restrictions will not stop the growth of separate peasant 
organisations ; they will only result in putting them outside tlio palo of the Qongross 
and make them look upon it as a partly hostile body. 

Tt: is important that there should bo no thought of rivalry bo tween the two for 
this will be injurious t A both, more specially to the peasant organisation which is 
hound to bo much weaker. If largo numbers of peasants are direct members of the 
Congress and leading Congressmen aro interested iu the peasants’ grievances, there 
will be no rivalry and in effect, though not organisationally, the peasant organisation 
will ho a kind of wing of the Congress. . 

There aro of course difficulties in such vague contacts and possibilities of tnotion. 
These difficulties are inherent in the situation and wo havo to face mom. ine 
more real our politics aro, the more they deal with the problems of life and the 
- - 1 ”, % ~ more we have to 


movomerit, the 
situations. 


For life itself is 


many faces of a vast and complex and dynamic 

foci) frefill problems and adjust ourselves to changing --- 

complex and ever changing. Any advico I may give to-day on this or any other 
subject may not hold good sometime later for conditions may change. 

And then principles may bo 'good but it is not always easy to apply them in prac¬ 
tice Thus we find to-day that sometimes the Kisan Sabha platform is vised in 
opposition to tlio Congress, Sometimes political or communal reactionaries try to do 
so • more often, some Congressmen who do not approve of the local Congress Com¬ 
mittee or its office-bearers find the Kisan Sabha platform n, convenient plane from 
which to attack them. A rival Congress group thus may exploit another organisation 
to gain power in the Congress itself. Thus the Kissan Sabha sometimes becomes a 
temporary home for the recalcitrants of the (Engross, or oven those against whom 
disciplinary action has been taken by Congress Committees, ( have had reports of 
kisan Conferences being organised within a couple of miles of a District Iolitioal 
Conference, on the same day and at the same time. This was intentionally done to 
injure tho Congress conference and attract some people away from it. I have further 
had reports of processions organised to interfere with Congress Conferences, Oi 
slogans offensive t.o tho Congress being shouted there, of Hag conflicts being delibera¬ 


tely engineered. 

‘This kind of thing is highly objectionable 


and all Congressmen must oppose this 


follv and this exploitation of the Kisan movement in the interests of particular groups 


and individuals, 
produces 


tho Congress ultimately, except in so far as it 
' ’ and simple-minded peasantry. 
I havo previously written 
dishonour the National Flag 


It does not injure 

confusion in tho minds of the unsophisticated 
Tt injures far more those who indulge in such practices, 
about the Flag and [ want to repeat that any attempt to c . . 

committed cannot bn tolerated. We havo no grievance against the 
prut 1 like it and honour it as the symbol of the workers' strng- 
But it is grossly unfair to that Flag to treat it as a kind of rival 


by whomsoever 
Red Flag. For my 
gle and sacrifices, 
of the National Flag, 


The National Liberal Federation 


19th Session— Calcutta—29th. to 31st. December 1937 

The Presidential Address 

The nineteenth session of the National Liberal Federation of India met at Calcutta 
on the 29th. December 1937. Representative Liberals from all over India were 
present. In the course of his Presidential address, tiir Chimanlal H, tietalvad said 

Singe our last session at Lucknow, events have moved very rapidly. The general 
elections for the Provincial Legislative Assemblies under tho new Constitution were 
held and the Congress candidates in seven out of eleven provinces won a sufficient, 
majority of seats in the legislatures in those provinces to bo in a position to form 
ministries. 1 claim that the Liberal Party won a signal victory—not at the polls— 
but in tho acceptance of liberal principles and constitutional methods by tho Con¬ 
gress, The Working Committee of the Congress decided in favour of office acceptance 
which the Liberal Federation, while condemning tho new Constitution and protesting 
against its ugly features, had recommended at its last session. The comment on 
that decision of the Working Committee by a lead-fog, Congressman who is now, 1 
believe, a Minister, was that “it is simply a resolution of tho Lucknow session of 
tho Liberal Federation rewritten in Congress language.” For some time the Congress 
majorities hesitated to shoulder the responsibility which naturally fell upon them 
as tho result of the polls. Alter fussing over for three months over a demand for an 
assurance from Governors which was both unnecessary and constitutionally untenable, 
the Congress Ministries came into existence and have been functioning over since. 
The prospective wreckers have become ardent workers, They have now come to 
realise what the Liberals had said that in spite of all the limitations and undesirable 
features of Provincial Autonomy, there is considerable scope for doing good to people. 
One Premier is reported to have said : “Whatever may bo. the defeats in the present 
Governwont of India Act, it has enabled us to wield power for the. good of tho 
masses,” 

The Congress Ministries have begun to feel the obligations of responsibility and 
have learnt how far removed from the realities of practical administration were the 
slogans they had shouted and the glib promises they had made to the electorates 
during the elections. In some provinces, tho ministries had to resort to Section 144 
of the Criminal Procedure Code and the Criminal Law Amendment Act which they 
had time mid again proclaimed should bo abrogated. Lathi charges and firing had to 
ho resorted to. Congressmen had to be warned not to associate themselves with 
Kisan SabMs and Kisans had to he told that if they did not pay rent under exist¬ 
ing laws thoir lands would be confiscated. In one province they had to prosecute a 
Congressman under Section 124-A. the Premier of the province in which that pro¬ 
secution took place is reported to have said that if people from other provinces eomo 
here to do mischief by inciting people to violence, he could not keep quiet but must 
snatch a revolver and do something to curb suoli things. Another Minister said that 
tho Congress Ministry would not countenance any subversive activity to bring about 
political change. I am not for a moment finding fault with them for the action these 
ministries had to take. On tho contrary, 1 commend their courage and good sense 
iu doing so. 

For taking such measures the Congress Ministries are attacked by tho leftwingers 
of tho Congress as making use of laws which they when out of office lmd vohemeutly 
condemned, and arc accused of resorting to violence while pledged to the creed of 
non-violence. They also accuse the ministries of infringing the civil liberties of the 
people, if there is an outbreak of communal violence or strikers use coercion or 
intimidation in preventing those who want to work from doing so, Is tho Government, 
because it is a Congress Government, to allow public peace to bo jeopardised and 
industry to bo ruined and look on iinpotently while chaos and anarchy spread ? Is 
it part of tho civil liberties of strikers to be allowed to intimidate and use violence 
to others who want to work ? 
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oral Ministers have said : “Evert a Congress Government has to goverfrf 
i5nder why they are so apologetic about it; why the use of the word ‘even’V Is 
the implication that a ©engross Government is ordinarily not expected to govern and 
maintain peace and ordei V 1 Venture to think that it is the first duty of any 
Government, be it Congress or any other, to take all steps necessary to maintain law 
and order and protect the law-abiding population from violence of others, however 
uupalatable the fulfilment of such duty might bo to some of their following. One 
can, however, well under stand the mind of their protesting following. They are 
naturally puzzled to find that Congress leaders who, when out of office, wore making 
all sorts of extravagant, demands on behalf of the peasantry and labour, who them¬ 
selves had resorted to Civil Disobedience and breaking of laws, who had encouraged 
a non-payment of rent campaign and gone to jail for doing so, who had connived at 
coercion 'and intimidation against those who were against such activities, should, 
when in office, discourage, curb and punish the same subversive tendencies and acts. 
They are still more puzzled when they find the Ministers returning lands that were 
forfeited for non-payment of rout as part of the Civil Disobedience movement and 
at the same time warning Kisaus that their lands would bo forfeited if they do not 
pay rent. 

are largely of their own 
disobedience of laws and 


These difficulties that are harassing Congress Ministries 
creation for, once you create in the people a spirit of 


own Government, To preach 
a»«ui ra uc h. Land it j Ja w aharlal, the 
Allahabad students who had gone on 
and approved of the strike and the 


your 

avail 


authority, that spirit will break forth against 
restraint arid patience at. this stage does not 
idol of Young India, preached restraint to the 
strike, but the students discarded his advice 
Pandit loft the meeting in disgust..; 

A wrong constitutional principle appears to have been laid down by the present 
President of the Congress, Ho asserts that the Ministries are not directly respon¬ 
sible to the electorate but their responsibility is to tho Congress and only indirectly 
through the Congress to the electorate, if this proposition is accepted, there is 
grave danger of fascism developing in the Congress organization. Not only would 
the Ministers but all members of tho Congress will lose their independence of judg¬ 
ment This inculcation of the hard mentality among even the intelligentsia of the 
country is regrettable. But to my mind tho greatest danger not only to the Con¬ 
gress but the whole country lies in the growing progress of communism under the 
name and guise of Socialism. Speaking for myself, and L venture also for our party, 
if by Socialism is meant equal opportunities for all, an equitable sharing of profits 
between industry and labour, improved conditions of living and in some cases even 
nationalisation of some industries, I am all for such Socialism, But the conception of 
Socialism is quite different in the minds of those who are advocating it. What they 
want is really Communism of Soviet Russia, all abolition of classes and private 
property and the rule of the proletariats and not parliamentary democracy. The 
Congress President has only avowed this to be his ideal for India and when snob a 
declaration created considerable agitation ho, 1 believe, said that the question of the 
inauguration of such Socialism was far away and that the present objective was the 
attainment of fieedom for India. The implication, however, must not be ignored that 
when freedom is attained he and those who think with him will use that freedom 
for the purpose of introducing a regime of the Soviet Russia type. 

At this Session you will have to deal with the all important question of tho 
impending Federation. That Federation is the only way of bringing together the 
whole of "India cannot be domed. The Liberal Party has accepted tho principle of 
Federation but has been rightly critical of the detailed constitution in which that 
idea has boon embodied. All political parties have strongly pul; forward their objec¬ 
tions to the present scheme but with no effect. Even the modest proposals embodied 
in the joint memorandum of the British Indian Delegates comprising of ; members of 
all communities and parties mot with no response. The proposed Fedorahon is indeed 
a novel one as it is to be a Federation of British Indian Provinces 
with parliamentary government and autocratic Indian States. But this, owing to 
existing circumstances, cannot be avoided. To wait till the administrations of Indian 
are brought into line with that ot British Indian Provinces will mean indefinite 
S/for Wted India. The bringing together of the States and British India 
will itself much accelerate the process of introduction of representative Government 
in the States. 
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drawn negotiations are going on with the States about the terms on whichk 
oomo Into the Federation. British India hopes tb it niwo and more 
concessions would not be made for the purpose. It is unfair to British, hid!an 
people that they are not kept infor.no l of die progress and various phases of ; these 
negotiations so that Government may 
the matter. 

The most vital defect in 


have before them the British Indian view in 


nature of the Govern- 
and development from within 


the Federal Constitution is that it has no elements of 
growth within itself. There is no provision about transferring the subjects, at present 
reserved and the tune, manner and conditions in which such transfer can be made. 
There is even no provision for undertaking a revision of the situation after a fixed 
period as was the case in the Act of 1919. The Chief Justice of India, speaking at the 
inauguration of the Federal Court, spoke of the Federal Constitution as a Hiving and 
breathing organism which contains within itself, as all life must, the seeds of future 
growth and development” and that the cannons of interpretation winch die federal 
Court may adopt will not ‘‘hamper the free evolution of constitutional usages and 
conventions in which the political genius of a people can find its most fruitful and 
effective expression It is forgotten that a Federal Constitution is of necessity 
the creation of Statute and unless the statute is amended ' the 
ment cannot be altered.. The vital element of growth 

has very limited scope in a Federal Constitution. . . 

It is true no Constitution can be kept in a straight jacket. In its iauctioning 
it must bring into existence certain practices but they can hardly touch the tunua- 
mentals. In the case of India, apart from the rigidity of a federal Cons ti tduon, 
there is a further complication arising from ernbodyiug in one structure two different 
kinds of units. No amendment is possible except, by the will of larliament and 
Parliament have pledged themselves in the statute that no amendment in the funda¬ 
mental structure shall be made without the consent of the bfcates. The bederal 
Constitution derives its power not from within (the Indian people) but from outbide 
(the Parliament). The seeds of growth towards full responsibility are absent. lhere 
is also not. much room for growth of constitutional conventions. In the Dominions, 
responsible government was established through the growth of conventions, facilities 
by the alteration from time to time of the Instrument of Instruction which rmnaine- 
a Prerogative Document. The representatives of tho Crown in tho Dominions camd 
gradually to occupy the position of purely constitutional heads by directions givee 
to them through ’ Instructions without the intervention of Parliament. As regardri 
India, Instruments of instruction have to obtain Parliamentary sanction and ns 
alteration therein can be made without tho approval of Parliament. Statutory proo 
visions regarding reserved departments, non-votable nature of considerable part of 
the budget powers of the Governor-General, to aot in his discretion or individual 
judgment must prevent in a large measure the growth of conventions. Growth of 
some conventions is inevitable, but their power to achieve responsible government is 
'much more restricted as compared with the position in the Dominions. However 
much, the Federal Court, as observed by the Chief Justice, may strive to interpret 
and declare the law so as to give free play within the limits of the law to those 
political forces "and currents which alone can give vitality to a constitution, tho 
• Federal Court cannot alter the nature of tho structure and the nature and extent of 
the distribution of powers under the statute. .. . 

All these shortcomings of the Federal Constitution are staring us tn the face, 
but the vital and practical question is what should the various political parties in 
the country do when the Federation will come into operation as it must in a short 
time I venture to think that it would not be a wise step to try to boycott it. Ihe 
only sensible wav is for all progressive groups to align themselves together and 
extract the best out of it for the benefit of the country and at the same time 
incessantly work for its being replaced by a more genuinely responsible democratic 

Federal Government. ,. ^ A1 , . .. . , .__ 

In order, however, to aohieve the above object, tho most immediate and impor¬ 
tant question is the attainment of unity between the various communities in this 
country, particularly the Hindu and Moslem communities. But unfortunate^the 
differences are increasing instead of diminishing. It was at Lucknow m 1316 that 
a complete understanding and agreement was arrived at between the Congress and 
tho Muslim League. It is an irony of fate that it was at Lucknow again in 1J37 
that a complete breach took place between those two bodies and the Muslim League 
has declared open* war ^against the Congress. 1 was surprised to see it reported 
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t ray friend Mr. Jiunah has said that the Hindus want to do away with separate 
electorates in order to crush the Moslems. All the many years that I have known 
Mr. Jinnah as a personal friend and a political leader of large vision and deep patrio¬ 
tism, he has always been in favour of joint electorates and 1 am unable to under¬ 
stand this sudden'change in his views on the matter. In fact, in provinces where 
.Moslems are in a perpetual minority in the legislatures, joint electorates are really 
a genuine■ protection to them, for the Hindu candidates for the legislatures will 
have to seek the suffrages of the Moslem voters and they could not afford to ignore 
their wishes and demands. Hindus, Moslems and ah other communities arc subject 
to the same laws, same taxation, same abilities and disabilities. All that the mino¬ 
rities should be assured of is full freedom for their religion, culture, language and 
ample facilities for their education and uplift and that they should not be Subjected 
to any discrimination or disability on the ground of religion. I am afraid the Con¬ 
gress has given great provocation by trying to ignore tho Muslim League and 
to go over the heads of the Moslem leaders to the Moslem masses. Such 
an attempt can only lead to further disruption among tho Moslems and render 
more difficult an honourable understanding between the two communities. 
In provinces where the Congress aro in a majority in the legislatures 
they have not given, a fair deal to tho Moslems in ’ choosing the Moslem 
members of the Cabinet. Tho very essence and test of inclusion of a Moslem 
member in the Cabinet as representative of that community is that such person 
should command the confidence of the majority of the Moslem members in the 
legislature. It is not carrying out the spirit of the provision for representation of. 
minorities in the Cabinet to take a moslora member who is ready on the eve of the 
formation of the Cabinet and With the prospect of being inducted in it, to sign the 
Congress creed although he may not possess tho confidence of tho majority of the 
Moslem members of tho legislature. It should bo considered enough if the most 
suitable person commanding the confidence of his Moslem colleagues in the legislature, 
is prepared with the concurrence of his associates to agree to the programme of 
tho Congress Cabinet. If the majority of the Moslem legislators do not agree to 
his adopting tho Cabinet’s programme, then certainly tho Prime Minister is at liberty 
to choose any Moslem he likes. 

It is a curious phenomenon that it is in provinces with non-Congress ministries 
that active attempts are being made to achieve national solidarity by removing 
the communal virus. It is in the Punjab that the ministry initiated the Communal 
Peace Conference. It is in Sind that Moslems and Hindus fraternised and felicitated 
each other on tho Diwali and Ramzan Id. It is in the Punjab again that a move 
is afoot to orauize a non-communal National festival and the Clovernraent aro lending 
their support to celebrate the first day of Yasant as a day of national rejoicing in 
which Hindus, Moslems and Sikhs are to participate. 

Instead of long-range shots at each other tho Congress leaders and Moslem leaders 
should sit together and hammer out an agreed solution. 

It is astounding how on tho eve of the advent of Federation the Government of 
India are still flouting public opinion. The irresponsible manner in which the Gov¬ 
ernment of India act in matters affecting the vital interests of India and the studied 
disregard they show to Indian opinion is illustrated by their action with regard to 
the Indo-British Trade Negotiation and the International Sugar Conference. I will 
take the latter first. Ever since the proposal for International Sugar Conference was 
talked about in Febiuaiy-Marcli of this year, Hie Indian Sugar Mills Association 
told the Government of India that tho Association should be consulted about tho 
selection, of Indian representative to the Conference. But without auy consultation 
either with the Association, the legislature or the public the Government of India 
nominated a representative to the Conference aud it was later announced that India 
had agreed at the Conference to prohibit export of Indian Sugar to other countries 
except Burma. That the Government of India should have permitted itself to treat 
an important national industry like sugar so cavalierly is incomprehensible. The 
Central Legislative Assembly not only refused to ratify this agreement hut adopted 
an amendment, asking Government to adopt all possible measures for stimulating ex¬ 
port trade in sugar, It was pleaded by Government that if India did not subscribe 
to this agreement tho markets of the world would bo thrown into confusion. Canada 
has not joined this Agreement and yet no disaster has overtaken the world markets. 

Take tho question of the Indo-British Trade Agreement. The Ottawa Agreement 
was denounced by the Central Assembly in April. 1036 and ever since 
then a now Agreement between India and England is under negotiation, 
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long interim period the terms of Ottawa Agreement are still being 
followed. At Ottawa the negotiations were concluded in about four weeks 
while in this case more than a year has elapsed and the public are not told 
what is going on behind tho scenes. In the meantime various extranoous develop¬ 
ments are weakening the bargaining power of India ami increasing that of Britain. 
The trend of international f trade, projected Anglo-American trade treaty, the domestic 
position of England aud America and similar factors have fondonoies in that direc¬ 
tion. It is essential, therefore, in the interost of India that^ there should bo no 
further delay in bringing the negotiations to a very early termination. 

Tho Liberal Party has always been willing to co-operate with the Congress or any 
other group or party so long as the particular objective in view is one which is con¬ 
sistent with their principles and which commends itself to them as being in the best 
interests of the country. It is the Congress who spurns the co-oponation of any 
other party. But there are fundamental differences between tho points of view of 
the Liberal Party and the Congress. True, for the moment the Congress has ab¬ 
jured Civil Disobedience and direction and are working tho Constitution in the Pro¬ 
vinces with sense of responsibility after all their tall talk of wrecking it. But, it 
was only tho other day that a prominent Congress leader declared that if tho Federa¬ 
tion was forced upon the country they would resort to mass Civil Disobedience and 
direct action to stop it. The Socialist element in the Congress iruy at any time gain 
ascendancy. At the last A. I. 0. C. meeting tho Socialist motion for direct action 
secured as many as 63 votes against 92. 

Then the Congress policy and mentality is much too idealistic and removed from 
what is practical. Take their creed of complete independence involving the severance 
of the British connection. Every Indian cannot but feel tho. humiliation of being 
governed by a foreign country thousands of miles awav. But in tho present state of 
India’s defence can it afford to go out of tho British Commonwealth of Nations ? If 
India were to-day to lose the protection, of tho British Naval and Air Forces, Aho 
would immediately fall a prey to some Imperialistic Nation of tho West or the East. 
Our immediate goal, therefore, of Djminion Status under the Statute of Westminster 
is more sensible and practical. Mahatma Gandhi himself said in his letter to Mr. 
Polak that he would be satisfied with such Dominion Status and he had said so at 
the Round Table Conference in 19-U. A Congress Minister the other day said that 
he wanted for India a first class Citizenship in a first class Commonwealth. That is 
exactly what the Liberal Party demands and yet we are maligned because we do not 
demand complete independence. 

Mahatma Gandhi said the other day that “If in spite of honest effort by 
Congressmen forces of disorder cannot bo brought under control without the assis¬ 
tance of the police aud the military, in my opnion acceptance by the Congress of tho 
burden of office loses all force and'meaning and sooner the ministries are withdrawn, 
tho better.” Can any practical administration of any country bo carried ou oil these 
principles ? When are you going to attain the Utopia when every person in a coun¬ 
try would be such a votary of the cult of non-violence that tho Government will 
not have to use the Police and Military for combating the violence of turbulent 
people ? . , 

Oor party has always grasped realities and worked for what, we conceived to be 
in the interests of the people irrespective of popular applauso or disfavour. Wo need 
not to be discouraged by the fact that our party cannot claim (he large numbers ui 
our fold as sortie other party is able to do. But there arc thousands upon thousands 
of intelligent citizens who ? though they do not label themselves as Liberals, approve 
of and follow our principles. As r havo pointed out already, tho Congress after 
years of suffering and self-sacrifice in the pursuit of its policy of direct action havo 
come to believe in parliamentary action and have thereby paid homage to Liberal 
principles. We should pursue steadfastly our policy and work for tho uplifting of 
our motherland, co-operating with all who are ongaged according to their lights in 
the pursuit. 


Second Day—Calcutta—31st. December 1937 


Proceedings <& Resolutions 

Condolence 

When the Federation resumed its sitting this morning, the following resolution, 
moved from tho Chair, was adopted ; 
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“(a) The National Liberal Federation of India places on record its deep sense 
of the loss sustained by tb.e coutttry in the death of bir Jagadish Bose,. vis 

great achievement in the field of science won for him world-wide recognition and 

whoso devoted work was a beacon light to his countrymen to proceed onward m 

the field of scientific research, . . , , Al t>i 2L r,nri 

“(b) The Federation places on record its sense ;of the great loss the t ax ty ancl 

the country have sustained by the death of Raja oir Rampal Sihgh (Luokna. h 
Mr. Gouri Shankar Prasad (Benares), and the Rev. Br Nag (Calcutta). Jho 
Federation conveys the sympathy of its members to the bereaved families, 

“(c) The Federation records its sense of loss the country has sustained he 
early death of Sir Sorabii Poobkhanwala of the Central Bank of India, a * 
financial expert, who rendered valuable service in furtherance of Indian baiiinng 
enterprise. 

Resolution on Reforms 

Mr, V. S, Sriaivasa Sastri moved the following resolution next: 

“(a) The Federation reiterates its considered opinion. that the constitution 
embodied in the Government of India Act of 1935, is extremely unsatisfactory 
and altogether unacceptable. It is not merely utterly inadequate but is reiiogi acle 
in many respects and includes features obnoxious to Indian nationalist.opinion, 

“(b) None the less the Federation repeats that it. has to be utilised to the best 
advantage of the people, for the amelioration of their social and economic 

conditions, and for accelerating the pace of Dominion Status. ... , 

“(c) The Federation views with satisfaction that Oabinets responsible to 
popularly-elected representatives of the people have taken over the aaministi aciou 
in the various Provinces, including those in which the Congress Party commands 
a majority in the Legislature, and hopes that those Cabinets will so work the 
Constitution as to secure tho confidence of all classes, creeds and interests, and 
specially minorities, so as to facilitate the early removal of the various kafeguarqs 
and the Special Responsibilities of the Governors and other restraints that exist 
in the present Government of India Act, thereby leading to tall and complete 
transfer of power to the people’s representatives in the Provinces. 

“(d) The Federation urges that no concession should be made to the princes 
in the course of the negotiations now being carried on with them with regard to 

tho establishment of the Federation which are calculated to increase stnJ more 
the powers of the Princes at the expense of the Federal Government. 

Moving the resolution, Mr. Sastri pointed out that he had the privilege or 

moving the main resolution on the subject at three successive meetings of their 
Federation. In the first place he was glad to find that tho resolution mentioned 

Dominion Status in prominence. He made a commentary on the subject ana m 
this connection referred to an episode in the history of the enactment or the Act 

had not been paid. Mr. Sastri reminded them that 
upon which they complained against the action of 
of all references to Dominion Status in the papers 

also in the Bill. They attached the greatest possible 
importance to the promised status which marked a chief distinction between them 
and the Indian National Congress and now, curiously enough, the great section ot 
their Mahomed an fellow citizens. They went so far as to accuse the British 
people of something like a breach of faith, with the result that they thought it 
necessary to conciliate them in a certain fashion and the expedience they devised 
was rather strange. They proposed the repeal of the whole of the Idly India 
Act retaining, however, the preamble ; for the preamble, it was, that promised to 
them progressive stages of responsible government, and with the sanction of the 
Labour Government at the time was made the declaration wherein Lord Irwin 
commented upon this preamble and incorporated it to meau Dominion Status as 
the end of the process of development, so that there was the text ami commentary, 
the commentary being more valuable to them than the text itself, llie expression 

Dominion Status and its meaning were not acceptable to the lory Government 
at the time. They resolved, therefore, to meet their wishes m their own way. 
They said : “We will give these people the preamble. We will repeal the whole 
Act but retain the preamble.’ 9 At that time lawyers both in England and India 
were found to maintain that the preamble without the Act, had no significance 
whatever. The Crown lawyers decided to keep the preamble. That preamble, 
said Mr. Sastri, referred only to British India—'‘progressive self-government m 


to which sufficient attention 
of the chief grounds 


Parliament was the 
that preceded the 
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India.” The commentary, therefore, referred only to British India— 

Dominion Status for British India. n . . h ^..1 

This episode, said Mr. Sastri, took place while they wore passing ^e Bill through 
Parliament. That bill contained full provisions for the attainment ot * .^Wtion f 
India. So this preamble referred to British India alone at a time when they weie 
plaudit a Federation between British and Indian India. That preamble must be 
made applicable under the new conditions when a Federation had bee^enacted ao^ 
vet the people of India were told they must be satisfied with the retention ot the 
preamble fhe commentary gone, nothing was said about Dominion Status or self- 
trovarnment. What (ho preamble was going to do to them they did not know, This 
lot enacted a Federation. The question had been asked whether the ideal of Dominion 
Status still hold and if there was some reason to fear-things _ were not as securein 
that respect as they ware sometime ago, specially m Federal India whan p o ® 
came in! They had stipulated that their connection with the Crown and dependence 
on the Crown and protection by the British forces of the Crown in India must all 
be maintained intact, time limit being fixed How could India, whether^Federal oi 
British, have Dominion Status so long as the great part of the country remained in¬ 
tegrally connected with Britain, dependent on the Crown for its 
maintenance of all those privileges and for its protection as well. Ihe ques ouhad 
also been raised whether Dominion Status could still be spoken of as a probability 01 
even as a possibility in connection with their future progress. Mr. nastn said ne 
was not so very diffident as to answer that question in the negative. He still thought 
they were entitled to hold Dominion Status as the goal of this Constitution. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Sastri added, they had got to consider what the position of the 
princes really was. They firstly agreed to the ullfal of Dominion Status If l ey 
read the first speech of the princes at the Round Cable Conference, they found they 
all expressed adherence to this ideal—acceptance of Dominion Status as the goal or 
the Federated India Gradually they remained occult and receded from the position 
and for years. Mr. Sastri said that they had not been hearing from them any hope 
as to Dominion Status and the view t about Dominion Status had practically boen killed 
by the indifference of the princes of India. 

Mr Sastri referred to the occasion of the Jubilee in the presence of His Majesty's 
representative,—the Viceroy of India,—when the Maharaja of Bikaner, who played 
most prominent part in the Round Table Conference in the first two years, emphatic¬ 
ally declared he still held to the ideal of Dominion Status for India. Mr. Sastri 
thought he might take it, as typical of the attitude of the princes and reassured them 
it was the status of a Dominion which might bo kept by them as their final objective 
in regulating their progress. They however definitely and consistently held that 
defective and in many parts obstructive as any part of the Act might be, so long as 
they worked patriotically and with the interests of India steadily in front of them 
they were bound to increase in strength and in solidarity and m the end that should 
bo the preparation for Dominion Status. 

Continuing, Mr. Sastri said the people’s progress could not bo prevented by the 
provisions of the Act. Their strength would enable them to start a movement aimed 
at obtaining Dominion Status and when that -strength was considered sufficient, 
neither this A ot nor anv Act of this nature could really hinder their own march 
towards progress. In this faith, Mr. Sastri referred to the statement of General 
Srautts of South Africa while speaking to his countrymen when they were consider¬ 
ing an Act there to enact the provision of Westminster. It seemed to him there 
was much reasoning in that statement. ^ 

It was not, ho said, in the provisions of this constitution that they placed their 
faith but it was rather in the strength they should acquire by the operations of this 
constitution. Referring to Clause (d) of the resolution regarding the negotiations 
that were being carried on with the princes, Mr. Sastri said they understood that 
at this last stage the princes were still making some difficulties or other and the 
Government of India were engaged in a very difficult task in persuading them. He 
hoped the Government of rudia would succeed, hut whatever critics might say they 
and the Speaker and the Indian Liberal Federation were definitely of opinion that 
the enactment of the Federation of British and Indian India was a distinct advance 
towards the attainment of Dominion Status. What the princes were asking they did 
not know. The princes had already had so much conceded to them that some of 
them were already afraid that the Federation when it came about, would be no 
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force between the two Tndias. He was afraid the princes‘might win a 
heritage of their demand and tho Federation, weak as it was, when it actually 
took shape might lie still weaker. Nevertheless, Mr. Sastri said they wont m for 
the Federation deliberately and with their eyes open. They said the Federation was 
a distinct step in advance towards tho consolidation of their country and he was one 
of those who hoped, whatever tho princes and their attitude might be to-day, it 
would change quickly for the hotter under tho stimulus of their iniluence. Though 
their representatives in the Federal Legislature might be only nominated for tho 
first few years, he hoped in course of time they would be elected men and when 
the process of election reached its completion their (the States’) representatives 
would take their politics from them (British Indians) and would ally i?) themselves 
with them in the struggle for Dominion Status and that they should not find the 
princes such a handicap on India’s progress as at present they were sometimes 
inclined to think. They trusted to the forces of time, they trusted to tho 
silent influence of tboir own people, tho princes and their representatives, 
and they trusted further that as the strong hand of Great Britain was 
withdrawn wholly from direct contact of the forces of this country, they would 
more steadily'advance to the status of a Dominion and they trusted that, as this 
process went on the identity between British India and Indian India would declare 
itself fully and completely and they would regard the princes as their allies and not 
Opponents in tho attainment of their goal. 

Proceeding, Mr. Sastri said they wore expressing a wish that the Congress 
Governments established in seven provinces and other Governments which were 
not Congress would-still bo turning the Act to their benefit • They expressed 
the hope that these Governments would have their eves fixed steadily 
forward and would strive to get fid of fho safeguards, plentifully provided m the 
Act, He was sorry to think the relations between Hindus and Moslems had, 
in recent days, been assuming a worse form. They now found the Muslim 
League running full tilt at tho Hindu Maha Sabha and at the Indian National 
Congress and openly avowing sentiments of hostility towards these bodies The 
so-called Communal Award emanated from the late Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, but ho believed it was really tho product of the India Office. It had 
caused most, acute distress in several provinces but they all hoped tho Provincial 
Governments would bo so operated that- even the different religious groups among 
the people would slowly understand iho identify of their interest and in course 
of time drop their separated distance’ and help towards tho attainment: ot national 
solidarity so that Provincial Autonomy, however much it might, disfigure m 
statute book, might, in actual practice, be a bettor thing by reason of tho 
safeguards and reserve powers. He hoped the Congress Governments would at 
least use all their endeavours in tho direction of unifying tho people and sotting 
tboir gaze steadily towards the practical repeal of these uisngimug 
safeguards. Referring to tho work of Congress Governments in the last few months 
Mr. Sastri thought they bad done well and in their endeavours to carry 
out their election promises they wore entitled to co-operation and support, lie 
was a member of the Madras Legislature and in that capacity ho was a 
discriminating supportor of Congress policy and methods, 

Seconding Mr. Sastri’s resolution, Sir Cowasji$ Jehangir (Romhay) referred to the 
spread of tho Communistic ideas in India and said this was a menace against which 
’everybody including the Congress Governments must be on their guard. £ or son ally, 
he believed that in an ancient country like India, with its age long culture and tradi¬ 
tions, such ideas would (not) really capture tho imagination of the people, but at tho 
same tirno he feared the spread of such ideas would retard India s progress towards 
Dominion Status and creato more strife in the country than there was to-day. It, 
would also give trouble to tho Congress Government and might bring disaster to thorn. 

Sir Cowasii went on to say that, sooner or later, owing to the growing power of 
the Left Wing, there was bound to bo a split in Congress ranks and when such a 
situation arose he felt; confident the Right Wing of the Congress would accept tor 
their guidance the^principles which the Liberal Party advocated. Ho said, in con¬ 
clusion, that the name Liberal might not live hut the principles which Liberalism 
professed would live for long. He hoped tho vast majority of Indians would accept 
those principles wherein the country’s safety hay. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. J. N, Basu (Bengal), lie said while agit<a- 
(ion was directed to gain tor India complete Responsible Government, they were dis- 
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■'appointed with tlie Government of India Act inasmuch as Dominion Status oould 
nowhere be found in it. The people of this country would not bo satisfied unless 

full responsibility was conferred. rrr »i At., i « w 

The resolution was further supported by Pandit P. V. Sapm (U. 1.), Mi. A. b, iv. 

Murthy (Orissa) and carried. 


Reforms in States 

As regards reform of tho rndittn States, the Federation passed a resolution re- 
affirmin'/ its complete sympathy with the natural and perfectly legitimate aspirations 
of tho people of the Indian States for civic and political liberties and deeply regret¬ 
ted that no provision was made in tho new Government of India Act for tho election 

of representatives of States in the coming Federal Legislature or for hie recognition 

of the people’s fundamental rights of citizenship. The Federation, however, hopes 

the rulers of Indian States would allow their representatives to the Federal Legisla¬ 
ture to be returned by election. It strongly urged once a 1 am that rulers oi the 
States should, without further delay, concede to their subjects tho rights of security 
of persons, property, liberty of. speech and press, freedom of association aim an 
independent judiciary as well as representative government, as a prelude to responsible 

The above resolution, was moved by Hal Bahadur Pandit Sukhdco Behari Mist'a 
(0. P.), and seconded bv Mr. M. D . Shahane (0. PJ 


Indianisation of Army 

On the motion of Mr. M. D. Altakar (Bombay), seconded by Mr. B. B. Roy, 
(Bengal), the Federation condemned tho unrespoosiveness of tho Government to tho 
repeated demand for nationalisation of the army in India by rapid increase in the j 
facilities for training Indians as officers, and urged that recruitment to tho army bo 
thrown opon to all provinces and all communities and wider expansion of the Univer¬ 
sity Training Crops. It strongly objected to tho non- inclusion of Indians in the 
Auxiliary Force and urged that steps should he taken iu accordance with the recoin- 
inundations of the Shea Committee to bring about introduction of military drill and 
establishment of Cadet Crops in schools. 


Indians Overseas 


Oli the motion of Pandit H, N. Kunzru (Allahabad), seconded by Mr. S, P. Basu 
(Calcutta), the Federation supported the Indians in Zanzibar in their stand for the 
vindication of their rights and called upon the peoplojand the Government of India to 
put an embargo on Zanzibar cloves, condemned the refusal of the Ceylon Govern¬ 
ment to grant franchise excop ting to a very small number of Indians iu rural areas 
under the Ceylon Village Ordinance, urged tho Government of India to take stops to 
safeguard tho interests of Indians overseas, appreciated Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri’s 
report on Indian, labour iu Malaya and considered necessary that Agents of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India should bo appointed in East Africa, Fiji, British Guiana, Trinidad 
and Burma. 

Moving the resolution on Indians overseas, Pandit 0. N. Kmxru (Allahabad), 
said repeated representations of the Government of India to the Ceylon Government 
on tho subject went unheeded. Tho action taken by tho Government of India was to 
prohibit emigration of labourers to Ceylon pending the removal of discrimination in 
legislation. When tho Jackson Report was published, advantage might bo taken of 
it to arrive at a settlement of tho outstanding questions which would do away with 
the need for taking retaliatory action against Ceylon. 

Speaking on the question of promoting the interest of Indians in Fiji, ho said the 
recommendations of the Labour Dispute Commission regardi ng wage labourers, if 
accepted, would go a long way in inproving the conditions of Indian labour. In re¬ 
gard to Indians in Zaraindar/the speaker was sure if the Government of India had 
representatives in East Africa, the situation in Zanzibar would not have detovioiated. 

The resolution was carried. 

The Federation passed a resolution urging the Provincial Governments . and tho 
people to make organised attempts to discourage the use of intoxicating and injurious 
drinks and drugs, * 

Indian Medical Service 


The Federation, by another resolution, condemned the present "p^icy 0 f the Gov¬ 
ernment as regards the Indian Medical ^Service and considered that tho only proper 
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_ to the question was the organisation of the IriLa i tavtM a* aa 

exclusively military service which should not be used iu civil administration foe 
constitution from the ranks of private medical petitioners of a reserve of medical 
men for em do“nent in times of military emergency, the recruitment tothe «ml*ary 
service thus constituted being by open competition in India .done,, 
civil medical services in the provincial Governments both as regards v ieumtinont 
and employment. 

Other Eesolittions. 

On the proposal of the Chair, seconded by Mr. Vishnunnth (U. P.), the Fe^oratiion 
i\ac<ipr1 i rpeolation expressing regret and surprise at the conflicting statements y 
Congress Ministers on the long overdue separation of judicial from executive function^ 
and urged^ ftat this reform slioull be carried into effect without delay m every 
province. 

Wardha. Scheme Criticised 

Pendin" the examination of details of the scheme propounded .at tho Wardha 
TMnnitional Conference the Federation viewed with alarm the decisions reached, by 
tho Conference and particularly considered the proposal to make elementary education 
ur^X' Mlf-auimortiogrto be entirely unpractical and oalou ated to subordinate 
thnaeauisition of culture to considerations . of earning by children by then craft 
and if ^persisted in, the Federation believed it would put back tho .pi.ogtess of the 
rnrmtrv The Federation strongly disapproved of the proposal to change 
universities into merely examining bodies and opined the progress^ of India was 
bound up with the development of universities as effective agencies of higher eduoa- 

ti0n MoviugT6 r 'Resolution Dr. Paranjpye said they could not but look on the sohome 
of education propounded at tho Wart ha Conference with alarm. The fiamars of tho 
scheme' wanted to Hun upside down tho whole system of education .a their own way, 
Ha recalled how during tho Non-co operation days, a national wSJSlfrf 

iiitrodticcd hut a powerful miorosuope was required to fi.n l the lemains or 
exnerimonts to-day. They all agreed that education did not spread rapidly as i. 
should. There might be many improvements needed. At the same time they agreed 
that the path of reform was not to bo made by the 
educational structure. To make little children from 
education by means of manual work was too fantastic, 
by Mr. M. Daltelcar. 

The Federation expressed satisfaction at the release of a largo number Of detenus 
in the different provinces and complimented tho Governments of the provinces o u- 
corned for accedi gto tlw people’s demand *and Mahatma Gandhi for the powerful 
support he gave to that demand and urged upon the Governments concerned to 
release early all those who were still under detention without trial. Ere edeution. 
furtfor complimented tho India Government for repatriating a large nu “ l ’° r 
prisoners from the Andamans aud urged the Governmont to abandon the Andamans 

“ S Affiev S resolutiou ran as follows: The Federation convinced as it is that the 
best interests of India wilt bo promoted by constitutional system of Government is 
strongly opposed to Communistic as well as totalitarian ideas as being detnmenta t 
the well beiug aud advancement of the people, , , - 

4t The Federation exhorted both the people and the Governments to put forth eve.y 
endeavour to eradicate the evil of untouchability from the social and religious systems 
of the'eountry at the eatliest possible moment. ,*.• .i 

The President, in his concluding speech, recalled that he learnt h is political 
lessons at tho feet of Sir Surendronath flanerjee and other leaders of hallo , ed 
memory They of the Federation were the real inheritors of the National Congress, 
S wore oa/rying out tho real spirit in which the Congress was founded. In 
their time in the Congress there were no partues and all worked together. l.na ,t 
suirit. of catholicity pervaded dhe activities of the Federation. Cany the baunei 
‘ 0 \ Liberalism in the manner we have done, ’ he concluded, however discouraging tho 
circumstances may he." 


entire reconstruction of their 
six to fourteen pay for their 
The resolution was seconded 
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The All India Christian Conference 


The Welcome Address 

The All-India Conference of Indian Christians met on the 27fch. December 1937 
afc St. Paul's College, Calcutta, Kauvvarani Lady Maharaj Si?igh presided. Delegates 
from different parts of India, inolnding a number of ladies, attended the Conference, 

Important resolutions regarding problems affecting the Indian Christian Community^ 
such as, adult education, total prohibition etc. were adopted. 

At the outset Dr. B. P. Bivale , the retiring president, said that they wore at the 

cross roads now, ff they wisely planned their community’s future and enlisted the 

sympathies of the masses, they should be able to render service to their Master and 
their motherland. It was oaly by serving India that they should serve the best In-* 
forests of their community. 

Mr. S, C. Mukherjee, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the dele¬ 
gates said— w We are passing now through a momentous period. The year 1937 will 
be regarded as a landmark in the history of India. After half a century of national 
struggle and political effort, a great change has coino over the constitutional history 
of India. The pendulum is moving slowly but steadily from a bureaicratic form of 
Government to Responsible Government, [t must be conceded that, notwithstanding 
its many vital defects and shortcomings, the Government of India Act, 1935 marks 

the beginning of a new era in the constitutional history of the country. 

We, Indian Christians, are a minority Community. Our views on notifies are 
free from a narrow communal bias. We have demonstrated to the whole of India 
that politically we regard ourselves as Iudians first, as citizens of the Empire, and 
we do not base our claims on communal grounds. 

We arc deadly against the provision of special electorates. We have fought 
against it tooth and nail but, in spite of all our opposition it has boon forced down 
our throat by the British Parliament, entirely against our will. As a community, 
we have registered our whole-hearted protest against it. We stand for joint 
electorates with reservation of seats. We are at one with the Congress in their 
fight against special electorates. Wo consider that Mr. Jinnah is rendering a 
lasting disservice to India in fighting for special electorates. 

We, as a community, favour the conception of Swaraj a3 our goal, round which 
all our hopes, dreams and ideals are centred. We are one with Pandit Jawaharlal 
Hehru in deprecating the association of religious fanaticism with tho political 
programme of the country. Every citizen of the Empire, be the Hindu, Mussulman, 
Christian, Buddhist or Jain, should feol that he has a part to play in, and a 
contribution to make to, the upbuilding of a great nation. Tho future of this 
country depends on the vitality of this impulse and on the sincerity with which 
we answer this call to national service. 

The Communal Award is the blackest spot In tho Government of India Act, 
1935. It is unworthy of tho British Parliament to have made provision for such 
an Award In the Constitution, thus throwing an apple of discord between the 
two major communities of India. In its present form this Award is wholly 
unacceptable and should be dismissed as an anachrouisra. 

The Congress programme, now being closely followed by the non-Congress 
Provinces as well, has not only our approval but also our admiration. Two items, 
in particular, in their programme—the grant of relief to the poor tillers of the 
soil and the introduction of partial prohibition—have captured the imagination of 
the masses and won tho approval of all right-thinking men in India. In the 
matter of prohibition, every Ministry—Congress or non-Oongress—will receive the 
whole-hearted support of tho entire Indian Christian community. The problem of 
the resultant loss of I'ovenue must be solved by drastic economics in the 
administration and by tho introduction of increased taxation of the richer section 
of the population. 

The question of the release of tho detenus and the repatriation of tho Andamans 
prisoners has recently been a source of deep concern all oyer the country. In 
this connection Sir John Anderson has earned the lasting gratitude of the country 
by his statesmanlike approach to the problem. Then, the mighty influence of 
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Jatma Gandhi—that; great wizard of the East—who came lo Bengal and 
wielded his magic wand and lo ! a groat miracle was wrought. We only hope 
and pray that if the remaining prisoners give a solemn assurance that they win 
once for all give up the cult of violence the Government of Bengal, will rise to 
the occasion, take courage in both hands and Release these prisoners. 

It is our sincere wish that anarchy and terrorism, which until recently 
brooded like the dark shadow of an Evil Spirit over the whole of Bengal, may 

be a thing of the past tmd never recur again to smudge the fair name or this 
Province. 'The Government of Bengal have however a serious responsibility in the 
matter. It is incumbent on the Government that some financial provision is made 

for these released prisoners to enable them to make a new start in lire, ine 

Government have been spending large sums for holding these young men m 

detention or in jail A small fraction of this expenditure will set them up in hie. 

Coming to the other problems that confront the country at the moment, we aro 
reminded of the present-day oonflict between the landlord and the tenant, and 

between Capital and Labour. Much of this conflict is the direct and perhaps 
inevitable, result of the general mass awakening brought about by the growth ot 

a great deal of caution and balance 


trend of which is to do 


political consciousness. We must exercise 
while approaching this complex question. 

An agitation is on the foot at the moment the general - , 

away with the landlord altogether. This, in our opinion, is a perverted way oE 5o p !c * 
ing at the problem o.f giving relief to tho ryot whose appalling poverty and crushing 
indebtedness nobody denies. The landlord, it is forgotten, occupies an essential posi¬ 
tion. in the social-economic structure. What is needed is not an entire destruction ot 
the landlord system but a re-orientation of tho policy behind the existing tenancy 
legislation which in itself is of a most complex character and is the outcome or a 
long process of social and economic evolution and legislative enactments. Iho tenant, 
the landlord and Government are ’all indispensable units in the social structure, xou 
cannot dislodge any one without the whole structure coining down with a crash. 

Then the question of tho relation between Capital and Labour and the perennial 
conflict between the two. Here also wo find an exaggerate! emphasis given to labour 
and their unjustified glorification as the sole problem have been obscure l, and us 
solution made so difficult, by the importation of unnecessary political considerations. 
Considerable mischief has been wrought by the self-seeking political agitators who 
are out to serve their own political ends. The result, is found in the lightning strikes 
which have become so common lately and have not only led to serious dislocation of 
normal business activity but have also brought endless misery t > the workers 
themselves. The solution of all this lies in the formation of well-organised trade 
union and revision of labour legislation, where necessary, for the rights and interests 
of labour. The Capitalist must develop, to a much greater extent than lie has uorio 
so far, a larger sympathy and imagination in his dealings with, and attitude to, wage- 
earners. It is only In this way that he can prevent the latter from falling an easy 
prey to the unhealthy influence of political mischief-makers, and thus give the Me; 
to their o/vq reputation as mere blood-suckers and also eliminate the possibility ot 
abrupt business dislocation by strikes. 

Before passing on to our own domestic problems as a community, I. am constrain¬ 
ed to refer to the great tragedy which is being enacted in the Ear East. We, m 
this Conference, ought to express our deep sympathy not only with the Christians 
ia China but with the entiro Chinese population in their life-and-death, and heroic 
struggle with Japan. We view not only with grave concern but with intense dis¬ 
approval the brutal atrocities that are being perpetrated by Japan not only on their 
military opponents but also on the non-combatant civil, population, including the 


military opponents but also on the non-combatant civil, popula 
wholesale slaughter of innocent women and children. All this is the outcome of an 
unholy Imperialistic; design ou the part of Japan which we consider, is casting a foul 

blot on the fair name of the -civilisation of the East, and we must raise our voice, 

along with others iu India* against this oppression of the weak by the strong. 

Barring Madras which has in the past been enjoying representation 

in the provincial Legislature through a communal electorate, it ia for The 

first time that the otlier provinces, except _ the O. P., have sent up their 

representatives through special Indian Christian electorates, We expect these 
representatives to be in the closest possible touch with the Indian Christian 

community in each province and to woik in close co-operation with the Provincial 
Associations, If we are not to lag behind, if we are to keep pace with the ever- 
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moving political forces of the day, each Provincial Association should shake off all 
lethargy, wake up and become a live and wide-awake body. Thus, and thus alone 
can each Provincial unit become a real dynamic force and make its mark m the tue 
'•of the province, 4 „ , , 

One great practical difficulty has arisen. Barring Madras, wo have only two repre¬ 
sentatives in each province and they are practically lost in the crowd of k-OU or dbu 
members. Unless therefore they join some big political party, they can hardly ex¬ 
pect to make their presence felt or their voice heard. It is for the Provincial Asso¬ 
ciations to decide as to which party they should join. 

This Community's major problem is more economic than political. I he mere 
reiteration of our poverty can servo no purpose unless we set about seriously think,*- 
iug out for ourselves ways and means for our own economic uplift. Remember that 
more than 90 per cent, of Indian Christians live in tho villages and barring a small 
percentage are landless day. labourers. The time has arrived when a mere passive 
reliance on flic Missions must give place to an active and energetic and concerted 
action on aur own part with a view not only to arresting our economic dugenera 
lion but also to bringing about a definite improvement in our positiou. 

Intimately bound up with our economic positiou is tho question of the type of 
education wo are giving our children. Here we are faced with the urgent, need of 
investigating our entire educational policy. Unhappily the whole question has hit.hel¬ 
lo been left to the Missions and our voice in the determination of the Community s 
educational policy has been negligible, I mean no reflections on anybody or on any 
organisation—I am merely stating facts as we find them. Our literacy is going down 
year by year. , . ,. , 

This brings us to the question of the uplift of the masses engaged in agricultural 
pursuits and to the equally important question of industrial development. In order 
to ascertain what progress the Indian Christians of Bengal have made industrially, 
the Managing Committee of the Indian Christian Association in Bengal have organised 
tills year an Industrial Exhibition in this very compound. It is the first venture of 

its kind and it is a modest one. 1 invite every delegate to pay a visit to this Ex¬ 

hibition. Suggestions will be received with gratitude. 

I should be failing in ray duty if I did not mention in this couuectioa tho three 
large endowments founded by my friend Dr. llareudra Coomar Mukherji . amounting 
to Its. 3 lacs for tho industrial, agricultural, vocational and business training of Pro¬ 
testant Christians of Bengal. 

The Presidential Address* 

Kanwarani Lady Maharaj Singh, in her presidential address, said that having gone 
through several reports of proceedings of the conference since she had been asked to 
preside, she had realised what a high standard the community’s leaders had set and she 
was grateful to them for the stand they had taken up in politics. Personally, she had 
felt quite a long time that this was tho only way out of their difficulties, both in this 
country and any other parts of tho world. God had made the world to be ruled 

according to His will which was enunciated in the Sermon on the Mount. Most 

politicians would say that that kind of politics were impracticable—that they were 
dynamic and destructive, but the world would find that it was the spirit of those 
politics that could eventually bring healing to the world. 

She congratulated the Congress Ministries on behalf of the community on the 
spirit in which they wbre carrying out tlicit programmes for the real benefit of tho 
masses and tlie country as a whole. She was glad to know' that the community were 
not guilty of asking for any special privileges. Service to the country must be placed 
before the interests of the community. 

Concluding she said that the mass movement was the biggest challenge with which 
the community was faced. Their needs were education, employment and above ail a 
knowledge of 'the Gospel. She suggested the organisation of training centres like the 
one started at the Thoborn College, Lucknow, which had for its motiou the abolition of 
illiteracy within a radious around it to be started in tho other provinces, for im¬ 
parting education both to Christians and ncn-Ciiristians. 



The All India Womens Conference 


I'vth Session—Nagpur 28th. to 31st, December 1937. 

The Presidential Address 

The twelfth session of tho All India Women’s Conference commenced at Nagpur 
on the 28th December 1937. Over 400 delegates from ail over India attended. 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur , in the course of ho presidential address, stato l : — 

“The struggle for freedom to-day occupies tho contra of the Indian stage. It is 
only natural that this should he so, for how can India come in to her own unless 
she is free. 

,c .Ali progreSvS and reform are indissolubly linked together. Therefore while remaining 
strictly non-party, not attached to any political party, women should lend moral anil 
active support to activities of benefit to the country and should have the right 
of expressing their opinion on tho burning questions of the day. The main reason for 
their failure to make contact with tho women of India for whom they had pledged to 
work, was that they lived in towns while the real India was in the villages. This state 
of affairs must undergo a radical change. Every branch of the Association must strive 
to establish contact with the women of the poorer classes, to study their wants 
and to educate the children of the villages.” 

Bajkumari Amrit Kaur pleaded for support of the indigenous industries aud 
especially Khadi. Proceeding, tho Rajkumari referred to the formation of popular 
Governments in seven Provinces, which were doing their utmost to implement the 
ideals for which they had pressed all along. Prohibition was definitely woman’s 
work, for the curse of drink lay more heavily on women that on the drink addicts. 
She hoped that their branches would get into touoh with the Ministers in charge 

and offer full oo-operation and help in this matter and urgod women to take the 

lead In temperance propaganda. 

As regards legislation for the removal of the legal disabilities of women ? the 
Rajkumari had no doubt that the popular Governments in the seven Provinces 
would consider the concrete proposals of tho Conference. Touching on the educa¬ 
tional reforms which wore now receiving the attention of the Governments, tho 
President said that they should assimilate the new ideas being put forward and 
help all they could in order to educate women on suitable lines. If their Conference 
was to be a living organisation, if it was to embrace all India in reality it could 

not afford to confine itself in narrow walls, She pleaded for a change of outlook and 

appealed to the delegates to insist that the constitutions of the Conforenoo should be 
so changed as to allow them to express their opinious and take part in any activity 
for the good of the country keeping themselves within constitutional lines. 

The President finally stressed the need for adopting non-violence as their creed 
for the attainment of their ideals. 

Hon’ble Dr. KImre’s Speech 

After the Presidential Address, tho Premier, the hon. Dr. N. B. Khare , addressed 
tho large gathering of women. He said he was glad to hear an interesting account 
of their activities and that they had begun to think over problems affecting both 
mon and women. While he agreed that women should meet to discuss matters and 
problems peculiar to them, Dr. Khare desirod to utter a warning against the tendency 
towards aggressive feminism. 

Proceeding, Dr. Khare declared that the Congress had already removed all harriers 
in the way of women in its Karachi resolution and did not recoguise the sex bar. 
Dr, Khare added that he was in entire agreement with what their president 
Bajkumari Amrit Kaur had stated that women would soon have to face problems 
arising out of the political situation in India. He assured them that the Congress 
Government would always bear in mind their points of view. 

Seth Jamnatal Bajaj , speaking next, said that it was to Nagpur in 1920 that the 
Congress had changed its oreed aud constitution. He urged thorn to effect a change 
in the constitution of their organisation in this very City and to take a more active 
part in the freedom movement Mr, Bajaj stressed the need for making Hindi tho 
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Sir M. V. Advic« 

Sir M V Joshi sumrestod that a representative woman’s organisation like 

theirs should now formulate a concrete policy on the two vital prot ems affecting 
thorn, namely education in the difterent stage, ospeoially what changes 

thev considered essential in the preseut system, and the problem of ) i 

‘Sir Hari Singh Goar urged the Conference to draw up a five-year plan fot then 
advancement and lor the removal of their social and legal disabilities. 


British Women s Greetings 

Mrs. Grace Lanhaater , after conveying messages and greetings to Indt|t|t 
from British Women’s Association, said that m England those women who were in 
the Peace Movement were finding it difficult to get on and now they wore^looking^ 
their (Indian) principle of non-violence to guide them and foi the sympathy ana 
support of Indian women. 


Mr. PandiPa Appeal 

Addressing the delegates, the hon. Mrs. Vijaya Laxmi Pandit said that although 
she had been a member of the Conference since its inception, she had not been able 
to take part in the deliberations, since her life during the last few years had been 
spent mainly in the political field and the Conference had always endeavoured to keep 
away from politics. As the only woman Minister in this country, a heavy bunion 

had been placed upon her. , - - ,, r 

“When this work was allotted to me, my heart was full of doubt and ftar, but l 
accepted tho office realising that it was not mo the individual, who was being thus 
honoured but that I had been chosen to represent tho women of my 'country and 
that in appointing me to tho position so far closed to women, , the Indian .National 
Congress, of which 1 am a humble follower, has demonstrated to the world tho equa¬ 
lity of man aud woman in the new India which is in the making to-day. 

Mrs Pandit suggested that the scope of the Conference should be widened. She 
also referred to the terrible shadow of war which, she said, must not be allowed to 
trrow. Mrs. Pandit added : “All through the ages tho East, especially India, has given 
the message of peace aud hope to a world grown weary with strife and hatred. Let 
u > remember that it is still the proud privilege of the women of India to uphold all 
those traditions which have made her great in the past. Let us work tor equality 
and freedom for our sex by all means. Lot us pot forget the more important issue 
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of equality aiid freedom for humanity and by joining our forces to those TO wort 
towards this, let us help to make the world beautiful to live in. Only then shall wo 
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iustify such a Conference as ours and be true to our great inheritage ana past glory. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu , in thanking tho various distinguished visitors, saiufs As the 
Constitution widens, tho watch-word of this Organisation will ho the. spirit of unity 
so that largest measure of agreement of our ideals will be the basis on which tho 
more progressive and the less progressive will unite in common service to that Com¬ 
mon motherland that must be tree.” 


Resolutions 

The next day the Conference adopted a resolution, moved by the hon.lMrs. Vijaya 
Lax mi Pandit urging the introduction of free and compulsory education without 
further delay by providing properly trained teachers, a majority of whom should 

b ° L° moving the resolution, Mrs, Pandit said that the Conference, had been voicing 
the demand for a number of years, but lack of funds had come in the way of the 
realisation of the ideal. Primary education was the right of every child and it 
was the duty of the Government to provide it just as it was its duty to pioviae 
for health. 80 long as primary education was not introduced, they could not hope 
for any real progress. Now that the various Governments were considering tho 
proposal seriously, she wanted all her sisters to agitate for the demand. 


Mrs. Billimoriay in seconding the resolution, pointed out that India was a poor 
country as compared to the countries where the people were able to look after 
the education of tbeir children. It was, therefore, incumbent, on the Government 
to find the requisite money. 
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Ahmed of Jubbalpore, Miss Bhabamafchi Amma of Tntvancore and Miss 
Thapper of Punjab, also supported tho resolution, which was unanimously adopted. 

The four-day session of the Conference concluded on the 31 st, December after 
adopting a number of resolutions on social and educational subjects. A feature 
of to-day’s session of the Conference was its discussion for nearly 3 and a half hours 
of the important question affecting a change in the constitution of tho Conference 
permitting women to take up political activities without entering into party politics. 
It was decided to retain the present policy which lays down that tho Conference 
shall not engage in any party politics but shall unite on such points as affect women 
and children, confining itself to the 'promotion of education in India of both sexes 
and all questions affecting the welfare of women. 

The Conference accepted by 85 to 62 votes the amendment moved by Mrs. 
Hamid Ali which stated that while not entering into any party politics the 
Conference shall stand for progressive welfare of the Indian Nation and its main 
endeavour will bo the promotion of the moral, social economic and educational 
advancement, of women. 

The President, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, however, pointed out that no change 
could take place without a 45th majority freeing to the change. So the constitution 
remains unaltered. 

Another amendment was moved by Miss Ookhale (Member, Women’s Fellowship 
of Service, Bombay), which fell through, suggesting the inclusion of the words 
“political advancement 7 ' in the constitution. Those who supported tho first amend¬ 
ment and opposed tho latter one stressed that such a course would mat* the uuity 
and solidarity of tho Conference which at present was representative of women of 
various shades of opinion. Another objection was that it would bo unwise to convert 
the Conference into a political organisation,” 


The Punjab Political Conference 

22nd. Session—Garhdiwala--9 th. to 1 lth.JOctober 1937 

The Welcome Address 

The 22nd. Session of the Punjab Provincial Political Conference commenced at 
Gaihdiwala on the 9th October 1937 under the presidency of Gardar Sardul Singh 
Caveeshar . 

An indiement of the Punjab Government was made by Sardar Bari Singh , 
in his address as Chairman of the Reception Committee. He said : “May I 
remind him (the Premier) that the policy of repression launched by his 
Government is the very anti-thesis of democracy as understood and practised 
in England and other * civilised countries?” He continued : The repressive policy 
of the Punjab Government was a sure index of nervousness, weakness and 
decay, camouflaged by a show of firmness. It was betraying the Constitution which 
Sir Sikandar was so eager to work. u It seems that the rising tide of nationalism 
in the seven provinces governed by the Congress has caused dismay to the Punjab 
Unionists, who are daily losing ground from under their feet due to the inevitable 
repercussions of Congress Governments. Paralysed by fear of the coming debacle, 
they are hurling accxisations of sedition at their prospective successors.” 

Referring to the Sikandar Unity Conference, Sirdar IJari Singh said that 
Congressmen could have nothing to do with this Conference until and unless all 

repressive laws were repealed ; all political prisoners were released ; the policy of 

repi ession and persecution was given up and the Unionists gave their support to 
joint electorates. , _ . _ ^ , . 

“Ihe immediate and urgent, task”, the Sirdar continued, “to which wo Punjabis 
should address ourselves wholeheartedly is how to bring our Province into line with 
the progressive provinces where the Congress holds away. The problem before us 
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i&Ao consolidate the national forces, unify the anti-Imperialist elements, intensify 
and accelerate the mass contact wort and galvanise the Congress organisation into 
new life. We must be fully prepared to invade the citadel of reaction and conquer 
it Once economic consciousness grips the masses, the occupation of communalists 
and capitalist exploiters will be gone. . 

“The world situation is fought with dangerous potentialities and ominous wa 
clouds darlceu the horizon and may soon over-cast the whole shy. It is the considered 
view of all impartial observers that war cannot he prevented, but it may only. ho 
postponed. Tne fact of the matter is that the preseut capitalist structure of society 
has failed to solve the problems that face humanity and is breaking under the stross 
of new forces and problems. The reconstruction of world economy on socialist luios 
alone can usher in a warless era. We must on this occasion raise a voice or. 
protest against the imperialist powers who menace the peace of the world ana 
appeal to the workers of the world to refuse to bo nose-loci by dictators and 
imperialists into the shambles, Indian workers and peasants will have nothing to 
do with the coming war. 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his presinential address, Sardar Sardul Singh Cavcersher said 

“{ have no desire to act the prophet but it is^ certain .that the political discontent 
in the country will not go unless Indians come into their own. No earthly power 

can prevent Indian patriots from winning freedom. Thanks to the ceaseless etierts or 

Mahatma Gandhi, non-violence has sunk deep into the Indian mind and it is bound 
to win through. I, therefore, most earnestly suggest to this Conference and through 
it to the Indian National Congress that it should concentrate all its energies to the 
recruitment of a non-violent army of half a million civil resistors who would bo prepared 
to offer themselves for a peaceful fight with the British Government for four years, 

if it does not yield to the Indian demand for a constitution framed by the Indian 

people and for the good of their own country. 5 * , ... . ,. ... . * , 

Tracing the history of the Indian struggle, Sardar Sardul Singh saic. that what¬ 
ever little chance there was of India and England presenting a united front tor the 
building up of a better world, it had now almost gone for ever. He opined that a 
conflict was certain to come sooner or later and the nation should be prepared for it, 

Pt. Nehru’s Address 

Pt. Jaivaharlal Nehru , President of the Indian National Congress, on his arrival 
here, was accorded a rousing reception. Deafening cheers greeted the President as ho 
entered the Conference panda!. There was a huge rush of visitors and volunteers 
struggled hard to maintain discipline'. Mr. Nehru, noticing a scramble, ordered the 
volunteers to let the crowd adjust itself. This had a s’alutary 'effect, Addressing an 
assomblege of more than one and half lakh of people, Ft. Nehru said :— 

“I have read a statement of the Punjab Premier, asking me to persuade Punjab 
Congressmen to desist from making violent speeches. The advice given by him seems 
to be extraordinary, judging 1 from his present attitude and actions in arresting Con¬ 
gress workers and proscribing hooks and pacers.” “However,” he continued, 
“by observing non-violence in word and deed, the Congress has made rapid strides 
and developed into a living force.” 

Proceeding, Mr, Nehru accused the Punjab people of lethargy such as they had 
exhibited during the general elections, “Remove the differences and submit to the 
majority decision, establish a network of Congress Committees and light every elec¬ 
tion”, ho wept op. “Take a broom and clear your adversaries from your Province.” 

No change, he said, had occurred by accepting.offices in the seven Congress Pro¬ 
vinces excepting the removal of the dread of officials from the people’s mind. The 
problems of hunger aud poverty were still confronting them and those could not bo 
solved so long as power was not wrested from the British Government - , who were 
holding the key position still. 

Advising people to join the Congress, Mr, Nehru said that the struggle would con¬ 
tinue so long as their objective of complete independence was not achieved. Flo ex¬ 
pressed wonder that the Punjab Uuiohist Government had a hand in the Amritsar 
Khalsa College affairs. 

Resolution® 

The Conference«passed a number of resolutions congratulating Mahatma Gandhi on 
his 09th birthbay and the Congress Provinces on their praiseworthy reforms, protesting 
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ainst the Zanzibar Clove legislation and appealing to the Punjab traders to boycott. 
Zanzibar Cloves, condemning the Punjab Government's policy of arresting politicals, 
demanding permission for Dr. Hardyat, Iiaja Mabendt*a I ratap and the other oxilos to 
return to India, congratulating the repatriated Andamans prisoners on their renouncing 
their faith in terrorism and urging their immediate release, ©to. 

Master Mota Singh , a socialist, in moving the last resolution, condemned the 
Madras Ministry’s action in arresting Mr. BatUwala, whereupon there were a number 
of protests from the delegates. 


; The U. P. Political Conference 

The Preiidential Addret* 

Amidst scenes of wild enthusiasm the open session of the U. P. Provincial Conference 
commenced at Lucknow on the 30th. December 1937. The paudai, accommodating 
one lakh of people, was packed to its utmost capacity. Loud-speakers were installed. 
A dozen gates wore erected for the occasion. 

Thakur Malkhan Singh , President of the Reception Committee, welcomed 
the delegates. Later, Mr. Mohanlal Saxena read his presidential address. In the 
course of his speech, the President said :~~ 

“Our struggle has reached a critical stage. True, Purna Swaraj, the summit 
of our efforts, is not yet in sight. But we ‘have certainly roachedthe last 
and difficult stage of our journey, requiring greater circumspection and care in our 
movement, when a single false step, nay, an untimely note of sound may cause a 
catastrophe, causing a greater setback than Chouri Ohaura, and undo the efforts and 

achievements of these years.” . 

41 With the assumption of office Congress organisations and Congressmen have been 
Faced with certain new questions. What is to he the attitude of individual Congress¬ 
men and Congress Committee towards Congress Ministries as well as towards Govern¬ 
ment officials ? Should the Congress Ministries be publicly criticised by Congressmen t 
If Vo within what limits ? In order to arrive at the right answers to these au«»- 
tionV we have to remember that it is the Congress which is m office and not indi¬ 
vidual Congressmen. Particular individuals are there because of us and our strength, 
Thov are there with a set purpose and are working directly under the control of the 
fWress Executive. They havf 3 to work on set lines as laid down in the Congress 
fastly, they have been our trusted colleagues and ar* still 
as'much under the discipline of the Congress as any one of us Under the circums- 
hneos open hostility on the part of Confess men towards Congress Ministries is 
out of the auestion as we cannot bo hostile to our ownselves. Nor us there any 
room for a separate pro-Ministry party ; for so long as thoJCougress wants to have its 
Stries? the whole Congress cannot but. .be pro-Ministry. Nodody has ever said 
that Ministries should be immune from criticism by Congressmen. 1 ho difference is 
In what should ho the channel for it. «... . , ,. ,. 

<? To m v mind the best course would for the Congress Committees to hold meetings 
nmiodicallv for reviewing the work of the Ministries and submitting their views to 
Ful nrcner ouartors. Recently there have been instances where even responsible 
Congressmen have publioly criticised and denounced Congress Ministries without even 
bringing 8 their views to the notice of the Minister concerned or competent authorities 
tn'fbe Congress. I, for one, regard such a course as highly objectionable because 
without serving any useful purpose, it provides a handle to our opponents and critics, 
a to onr attitude towards Government officials the circular which has recently 
ua<m lasnert bv tho P C. C. has rightly said that so long as the Congress Ministries are 
there we Md wort as allies in a common cause. We have to tight corrupt on and 
hritarv In the Public Services. We have to change their whole outlook towards 
tbc> b people. We have to make them realise that they are not hakims, but servants of 
the noople Pul) co-operation between the Congress workers and. local officials can 
iL Zu the desired end While, on the one hand, a new spirit of service and 
sense of 'public duty has got to he inculcated in the Services, tho people, on the other 
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equally to bo educated about their duties and responsi bill ties as citizens If 
jobbery and nepotism have to be put down, the people have to realise tint they have 
not to bo tike r the Miuisters and others with letters of recommendation, seeking special 
favours for their friends and relations, and thereby make their difficult job still more 
difficult. 

“With the installation of the Congress Ministries, the hopes of the people have 
naturally been raised very much. Besides the Ministers, every Congress office is 
pestered with thousands of applications and letters dealing with subjects ranging' 
from domestic quarrels to international affairs, and their writers expect personal 
attention from the Congress (Jommittens and Ministers. This is not a very desirable 
state of affairs and has to be set right soon as it entails so much waste of oar time 
and energy, diverts the attention of the people from the big issues to trivial affairs 
and is bound to have serious reactions on the peoplo as we do not have the nece¬ 
ssary agency to deal with them satisfactorily. While we are very careful about the 
money of others as well as our own, wo have so much regard for time which is 
certainly more valuable than money. 

u Coming to agrarian problems, which are looming large to-day, I must congratu¬ 
late the Congress Ministry on the prompt measures it has taken to bring the much- 
needed relief to the peasantry. The stay of proceedings, orders aud subsequent legi¬ 
slation by which all proceedings for realisation of arrears of rent up to KnarU 1314 
fash will be stayel, the appointment of a committee to go into the whole question of 
rent and revenue and another to suggest ways and means to reduce agricultural 
indebtedness are some of the measures which deserve special maatton. Our Provin¬ 
cial Cougress Committee has been taking special interest in the agrarian problems. 
The report of the Agrarian Enquiry Committee appointed by it last year has been 
published. 

tt Iu the Congress itself, while there is a growing minority which favours its (the 
zaminclari system’s) immediate abolition, a large majority is opposed to it. The majo¬ 
rity view is that, under the existing conditions, it would not be conducive to the best 
interests of the tenantry. The value of the zamindar’s property is falling daily 
and the amount of compensation to be paid to the zamindara to-day may be much 
larger than what may readily be acceptable to the zamindars a few years hence, 
Moreover, it does not believe with others that the millennium would be ushered in 
with the abolition of the zamiudari system, for even ii areas where there are no 
zamittdars, the material and moral condition of the peasant is no better, aud then 
there is the question of unemployment in the rural areas, which would not abate, 
nor would the lot of the very large number of landless labourers improve la the 
least with the abolition of zamindaris. 


of the Kisan Sabha for three 
Kisans, on a class basis, 
the term and can never 


“The Congress is as much concerned in ameliorating their (the small zamindars*) 
lot as that of the tenants; but the latter being comparatively much worse off, na¬ 
turally come in for immediate attention; but this doe3 not mean that the former are 
not in its mind and even in this short period, the Congress Ministers have adopted 
measures in order to help them. 

“Before I leave this question, I think it my duty to deal with the Kisan Babha 
movement which has been causing not a little erabarassment to Congress 
Ministries and Congress Committees besides creating unnecessary trouble 
and coufasion in. Congress ranks. Persoually, t am opposed to the formation 

reasons ; Firstly, there can be no organisation of 
for they are not a class basis in the real sense of 
be a homogeneous social group. A Kisan is both 
a proprietor and a worker. Then the organisation of one class against 
another is bound to lead to ooafiiofc which may be exploited by the foreign bureau¬ 
cracy in furtherance of its ‘divide and rule’ policy in India and to that extent our 
light for complete national independence is bound to be weakened. To illustrate my 
point, j would cite the instance of the organisation of field labourers in Bihar to 
counteract the Kisan Sabha movement there. Secondly, the setting up of Kisan 
Sabhas is bound to undermine the influence and lower the prestige o'l the Congress. 
In order to justify the formation and existence of Kisan Sabhas, charges and 
insinuations are being made against the Congress. Thirdly, the Congress itself is 
predominantly a Kisan organisation. In these provinces, out of nearly ten lakhs 
members nearly eight lakhs must be Kisan9. In view of the great interest which 
the Congress lias been taking in the welfare of the tenants, where is the justification 
or the need for separate Kisan Sabhas ? 

49 
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M more Kisaus bo enrolled as members of the Congress and special departments 
started in the Congress Committees to attend to tho needs of kisans, 
permitting our workers joining mushroom Kisan. Sabhas and worhng with_ otho ^ 
who may not even behove in the Congress ideology. While dealing with 
agrarian problem, I shall be failing in my duty, if 1 did no: appeal to the .tenants 
from this platform, to pay up their dues for Rabi 1344 and Khanf 1345 fasli. 1 
must also warn thorn against the consequences of non-payment. They may be 
Ejected and consequently deprived of the^ occupancy and other rights which are 
shortly going to bo conferred and for which they have aspired so long, ihoy shoulcl 
remember that those who advise non-payment cannot be their friends. 

“It is a pity that within almost a week of the assumption of office by Congress, 
there was a serious labour trouble in Cawnpore. Lhile the Congress Ministry has 
done its best to help labour out of its present predicament by^ appointing a laboiu 
enquiry committee under the presidentship of Mr. Rajendra Prasad, very much against 
the wishes of the employers, the work of the committee has been considerably ham¬ 
pered and delayed by lightning strikes and other troubles due to tho activities of cer¬ 
tain irresponsible workers. They should know that by their activities, while they 
have not benefited the cause of tho worker, they have unnecessarily embarassed the 
Congress Ministry which ultimately was forced to take action under Section 144. Gr. 
P. o., to bring the situatian under control. I still hope bettor sense will prevail 
amongst the workers at Cawnpore and they will do nothing in future tha. may 
hamper the work of the Labour Enquiry Committee.” 


The All India Kisan Movement 1937 


( Specially Contrinuted ) 

The Congress Convention held at Delhi marked another stage in tho development 
of the Kisan Movement. The imprimatur of the Congress President was irrevocably 
placed on the Kisan Sabtia's demands for Morotoriurn for Agrarian Indebtedness and 
living conditions for Agrarian Labour. Tho All India Kisan Committee deplored the 
decision of the Congress to accept ministries but proceeded to place a practicable 
programme of work which, if undertaken by Congress Ministries, could render some 
effective relief to the peasantry. Tho President, Prof. N. G. Ranga has sent out a 
detailed circular suggesting to alt Provincial Kisan Sabhas to formulate their detailed 
legislative and administrative proposals to be presented to the Responsible Ministries. 

Between April and July 


During this interregnum, the Interim Ministries In the six Congress Majority 
Provinces hastened to try to steal the wind behind the Congress sails and tho thunder 
of the Kisan Sabha by formulating and announcing for them rather ambitious schemes 
of rural relief and reconstruction. The programme of the Bombay Government* 
formed by Mr. Jaranadas Mehta was the most striking. But in actual practice, they 
achieved very little. The Bombay Ministry did not succeed m coping with the famine 
which broke out in the Maharastra and Gcuserat and the Joint Secretary of the 
A I. K. a, Mr. Indaial Yagnik had to inveigh it for its failure. The Madras Govern¬ 
ment alone had achieved a great thing, in that its Interim Ministry had agreed to 
loose Rs 75 lakhs of land revenue by cancelling all enhancements of laud revenue, 
imposed since 1929, stopping the pending enhancements and waiving the claim of tho 
State for Resettlement Enhancements—thus accepting the demands of the Kisan Sabha. 

Commit to tho other fullfledged Ministries, the } Bengal Budget gave evidences of 
the Ministry’s concern for rural Bengal. The Ministry persisted in its efforts to 
pass the Tenancy Bill but it. has not yet become law. Hence Kisan Sabhas growing 
discontent at the Ministry’s lukewarm concern for the peasants. A serious 
has arisen in the Burdwan and Twenty-four Parganas. Since the canal rates weie 
too high, the agitation of our peasants against them was forcibly suppressed by 
gagging their leaders, banning their conference and imprisoning their woikois,, 
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_"Assam also, the Ministry has at best succeeded in grant!a# some remissions 

of land revenue like the Sindh Government., under tlie pressure of the ftisan 
movement. 

Advent of Gcngresa Miniitrlei 

The A. X. K. U met at Niyamatpur in Gaya District just as the Congress Minis¬ 
tries were being formed i. e. the second week of July and it has placed before 
the country as the Kisan’s immediate demands, the liquidation of indebtednesses, 
the reduction of rents and revenue, tho abolition of grazing fees, the abolition of 
the Criminal Tribes Act and the Protection of agrarian labour. 

What tho Congress Ministries have achieved since then has met partial y the 
kisan sabhas’ demands but indicated how the kiaan’s demands oouM be met fully by 
every Government if only there was tho will to do it. For instance, the Madras 
Ministry has cancelled most of the arrears of interest, thus accepting the Kisan a 
principle of cancellation. The Bihar Ministry proposed to save a minimum holding 
from the clutches of the Sahukars thus admitting the Kisan’s claim for complete 
immunity from all claims against his minimum holding. The Bombay and Madras 
Governments had declared Partial Morotorium for agricultural indebtedness proving 
that the Kisan was practical-minded also when he has demanded Morotorium since 
1931, The U« P. Government established, a state of morotorium for all agrarian 
debts, thus protecting the Kisan from the landlord and Sahukars, 

The Madras and XL I 3 . Governments have appointed Committees to formulate 
proposals for the improvement of the Status of tenants. The Bihar aud Orissa 
Ministries have gone forward and passed their Tenancy Laws, tho one conferring on 
peasants pormanancy of tenure and tho other reducing rents by more than 30 per 
cent respectively. 

The Bombay Government has abolished tho grazing fees, while the Sindh Govern¬ 
ment have remitted 50 per cent of them and that of Madras also proposes a 50 per 
cent reduction. The Bombay Ministry proposes to abolish the criminal Tribes Act 
whereas the sub-committee of tho Congress Assembly Party of Madras also favoured 
the same procedure. _ ,, 

The C. P., U. P. and Orissa Ministries have either abolished or liberalised tho 
coercive processes that had been used in collecting land revenue. 

The Sindh, Bombay, N. W. F. P. ? Assam, C. P., Orissa, Madras had all ordered 
some remission of laud revenue owing to the economic depression. The Punjab 
Government has appointed a Committee to suggest a programme for replacing its 
present land revenue system by that of income tax on agricultural incomes. The 
Bihar Ministry has introduced a bill to impose income tax on agricultural incomes. 

The TJ. P, Government has appointed a special officer to put down corruption in 
the services, so has the N. W. F. P. Ministry appointed a committee to study 
this problem. 

Morotorium Day in Bombay and Madras 

The Bombay Presidency has observed the 15th of October and Madras tho first 
of November as tho Moratorium Day to bring to the notice of the public and 
Government the great need for declaring a state of Morotorium for all agri¬ 
cultural debts. The effectiveness of these two very successful campaigns oan bo seen 
from the fact that Mr, Lathe, the Finance Minister of Bombay who had ridiculed 
the very idea of Morotorium was obliged to swallow his prejudice and later on agree 
to one year’s morotorium. But to the great disappointment of the Kisan Sabha, the 
Madras Ministry withdrew its Morotorium Bill and introduced its Debts, Relief Bill 
which had established only an interim morotorium and had sinco been passed by the 
Legislature. Inspite of its bitter disappointment at this and at the very narrow scops 
of ' the bill, the Kisan Sablia has loyally stood by the Ministry and .supported it in 
the face of the concerted opposition of the Sahukars and the unhelpful attitude of 
the Ministry. 

Bihar Kisan Crisis 

The real straggle of this period has centred round Bihar. There the Ministry had 
got the wind up because of the threat of Zamindar3 to go on Satyagraha and wanted 
to come to terms wtth them, so as to obviate the years of delay that would olher- 
wise be caused by them through the Legislative Council in which they command a 
majority and tho Governor. But tho Kisan Sabha strongly opposed this move, the 
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grouod that the Congress ought to proceed with its proposals and dare the zamindars, 
depending on the loyalty of the Kisaus. The Congress Ministry thought otherwise and 
concluded a pact wfth zamindars, watering down its legislative proposals and com¬ 
pletely alienating the Kisan Sabha. This has led to an acute struggle between the 
Kisan Sabha and the Congress, the end of which is not yet visible, 

Non-Violence—Their Sheet-Anchor 

Not being altle to justify their tactics before the masses, tho local Congress leadervS 
nneajthed the bogey of Kisan Sabha’s propaganda in favour of Kisan s panda (lathi) 
against Zamindars, hooliganism and violence. The Kisan Sabha was charged wren 
having inculcated the idea of violence and created an atmosphere of violence. Ihe 
fact, of course, was that the Kisau Comrades had been obliged to exhort ana advise 
Otar Kisans during tho last three years to be prepared to show their Dandas to t.ie 
agents of zamindars, whenever all peaceful methods and persuasion failed to prevent 
the hooliganism of zamindars or their agents against their homesteads, the piracy 
of their homes, the honour of tboir women folk and the life of their children, - iuu 
with the great expectation of peasants that the advent of Congress Raj would end. 
rents-payments ana their bitter disappointment at the unholy agreement bet,ween the 
Congress Ministry and zamindars and the special presure put by zamindars to collect 
all their arrears of rent for fear a morotorium might, be declared, peasants nave had, 
to talk of their a I)anda” if tboir properties were to be alienated and t heir families 
driven, away from their homesteads. The local congress leaders took fu!I. advantage 
of all this atmosphere so largely created by the Ministry and blamed the Kisan pahna 
for it all and persuaded even Bajcndra Piasad to riso against the Kisan pblia in the 
name of congress creed of non-violence. Bwami Sahajauaud Saraswati, ihe uGneriu 
Secretary of the All India Kisan Committeo and the Generalissimo of the Bihar 
KisaiiB, rationally defended the Kisan Sabha, justified the Kisan s right to use his 
“Danda* in self-defence and dared tho local congress committee which banned him. 
The Working Committee of the P. C. C. passed a resolution, warning all congress- 
; : h@a who were in the Kisan Sabha not to have anything to do with the (socallou) 
objectionable methods of the Kisau Sabha. At this stage, Bj. Jayaprakash Naram came 
out with his strong defence of the Kisau Babha and warned the local congress that 
it should not create another 1908 Surat debacle. Prof. Ranga, the 1 resident of tho 
Sabha, has appealed for an impartial and careful examination of the congress creed 
of non-violence in its use for peasants in their day to day life and raising the whole 
controversy from the plane of organisational conflict to that of a genuine search ior a 
way out in the interests of tho masses, 

The Bihar Kisans rallied round marvellously to the leadership of the Kisan Sabha. 
Fven when the annual conference was held in one. of the Districts from which the 
Kisan 8abha activities were banned by the local congress committee, more than a 
lakh peasants flocked to the conference and demonstrated their faith m the leaueu..uii. 
of the Bahaa,? 

Struggle in Guz«r»t 

Sardar Vallabhbhat Patel, the renowed leader of Bardoli Satyagraha Campaign and 
tbo Gnzornt, toot a strong prejudice to the Kisan hah ha for he had always felt 
that only the congress should be the political and economic organisation Du a l 
peasants. He had somehow forgotten that even he had to carry on the 19«8 Bardoli 
Hatvaeraha campaign under non-congress auspices, just as genuinely had our Hasan 
comrades felt the need for the independent Kisau Sabha, the small but enthusiastic 
band of them have worked under the brilliant leadership of ^ Kamalaskankai arid ad¬ 
vice of Indulal Yagnik, had gone forward with their organisational work in Panch- 
mahal, Surat and other Districts. When Swamiji visited Guzerat m hebruary 1.W8, 
the peasantry responded in all their thousands so enthnmstieallyto' the' oftlof the 
kisan Sabha that, despite the studied silence of the Press, the Sirdar felt the im¬ 
pact of ihe Kisan movement and promptly offered to take up the challenge of the 
• Sisan Babha. So he banned the Kisan ralfey and kisan conferenw at Vithalnagar. 
Infinite Of that, two thousand peasants bravely marched past tho Nationa! Slag with 
then own National and Red blags and ten thousand of them had gathered in their 
meeting which, of course, had to be earned on without a light 
on that great city of million lights. Thus tne Kisan Sabha has come to stay in 
Guzerat also. 



HTSTORY OF THE MOVEMENT 
C P. Advances 

During the last six months the various linguistic areas of the 
!uiva rnnifl tn nmnnive their owu net wort of Kisan Sabhas. lnduial lagaiK naa 
toured them very^extensively. Several successful Kisan Marches to the numerous 
Kisan conferences were held. 


M. L. A. 


Baba 


Punjab— The Modem Couldran of Revolution 

Tbnnfccj to iho cnercetio and ceaseless work of Master Kabul Singb, — 

Bin ah and rthers the whole of the Doeba tract is bubbling with real revolutionary 
stiiiot and the Kisaus To awake to their responsibilities. Though ov«ng to the 
schisms in the ranks of socialists, the Provincial Committee could not be active, corp- 
rade Bln " Bohan%£t Josh, Mubarak Sagar, Mnnsbi Ahmr.n Dm have succeeded m 
enrolling 50, 1 000 members of the Kisan Bab ha. 

Sindh Wins Laurels 

The Sindh peasant has progressed in his organisation so Well. ibat his Jto'ohea 
had become the bugbear to the Ministry. Contrary to all practices of democrat!. 
Governments, the Sindh Ministry has banned,the prooess.ous and marches of Kisags 
even to local officials to communicate then demands to them, lnsp * 

repression, the Ministry has been obliged to order remission of land revenue, reduce 
grazing fees and offer many other small concessions. 

Peasant Marches 

Peasants’ Marches have come to be a tremendous and popular weapon, which our 
neasants have come to use quite freely and the Ministries to dread. A congress 
Lldor of G P. warned peasants that their Marches were unnecessary. Yet theie 
was a Yprv successful march to the C. P- Chief Minister. ThgSindh Ministry is no. 
Mo to Stop EIn some of our Marches, as many as 10,000 peasants have taken 
part, those of Patna, Lucknow, Rajahraundrv, Cum bum, Bombay are otspopiai otfinh- 
rariaa in all easily five lakhs of peasants haye taken part m them this year. Lvery 
Province has ’witnessed these peasant Marches, emanating from many »» 
village or villages and gathering strength on the way and converging in its thousands 
of peasants upon the local Ministry or commissioner. 

The Great Andhra March 

The Andhra peasants’ March has been going on since July last. “J* 
reach Madras by March, after having touched 1000 villages, covered 2500 miles and 
come into direct contact with half a million peasants. 

One lakh peasants in 75 Marchea 

During this Januaiy 17th-26th, as many as 75 peasant Marches have taken Waee 
to the local officers and one lakh of peasants have taken part m them in Madias 
Presidency, 

Kin an School® 

During the last six months, the Central Andhra peasants’ Institute of Njdulwole, 
the Doeba Kisan School of Jullunder, the Rayalaseema Kisan School of OidtUhtr have 
held their sessions and trained in all 75 peasants for carrying on Kisan piopa e a < 
in villages* 

Kisan Membership 

Bv the 28th February 1938, the membership campaign of the Sabha comes to a 
clos^ forthis veaf So far it is learnt that five lakhs of members are enrolled by all 
the Kisan Sabhas. This is evidence to the great and growing organisational strength 
of this movement. 

Haripura Congre** Concewion 

At Haripura, those like Sirdar Yallabhai Patel, Bhulabhai. Desai who were 
genuinely of the opinion that Kisan Sabha as.an independent entity m bar®!" 1 *° “f 
Interests of-the nation and the protagonists pf the ^> sa “ n £abha like Pi^. Rang^ 

Swami Bahajanand, Dntta Mazutndar, Jai Prakash Narain, Bankim “uklimjee, 

B.P.R. Bedi bad gathered for their trial of strength. In the end, the innate 
statesmanship of tlxo congress had asserted itself and the resolution, favouimg and to* 


wnisr^ 
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ising the independent: existence of Kisan Sabhas, asserting that congress itself is 
rapidly becoming a Kisan organisation, pleading that Kisan Cum. Congress comrades 
ought to try to bring Means into the fold of (ho Congress as the solo national political 
organisation and warning that it cannot countenance any Kisan-Cum-Congress worker 
doing anything which may be calculated to go against the policy or programme of the 
congress. This attitude of the Congross outs both ways. It recognises the right of 
peasants to organise themselves into their own sabhas. It also pleads that it will 
also servo his needs. It authorises provincial congress committees to tako discipli¬ 
nary action against our Kisan comrades who may go against its policy or programme. 
Oa the whole, Haripur is marking time aud Kisan Comrades arc put'on their mettle 
to prove their real strength. 

Repressive Policy of Bengal and Punjab 

The Bengal Government ([arrested Dutta Majumdar and Ananta Mnkhorjee at 
Cora ill a when they went there in January 1938 to make arrangements for the third 
All India Kisan Congress which is to meet in April. Prof. Ranga was served in 
• February by the Punjab Government with an order banning him from his entry into 
the Punjab for an year. 

Press and Kisan Movement 

y Ne w papers have come to be started for strengthening the Kisan movement. 
In addition to the Kisan Bulletin from Bombay, the ‘Monday Morning’, an English 
weekly has come to be published by B. I\ L.' Bedi from Lahore. In Hindi, two 
weeklies, the Kisan and the Sangharshan were started iu Allahabad and Lucknow 

respectively. There are some weeklies, notably one in Meerut aud another in Jhansi 
which are helping our movement. Among the daily press, there has been a 
certain amount of hesitation to publish kisan news ever since the advent of 

congress Ministries. On the other hand, the Anglo-Indian press, particularly the 
‘rimes of India has been goading the congress Ministries to take action against 

Risau Sabhas. 

New Friend# of the Movement 

Since last April, the sorvants of India society has also come to take some 
interest in the Kisan movement. Its members, Perulekar, M. L. A., has played a 
prominent part in the Bombay Assembly in espousing the Kisan cause ; M\ V, 

Sivaswami has joinod tho South Indian Federation of Peasants and workers. Dr. 

Ambedkar and his party in Bombay, a section of tho Congress Assembly Party of 
pie Punjab aud Bengal and a section of the congress in Sindh are taking fresh 

interest in the cause of the Kisan. We have to wait for sometime longer before 
we can say how many of these new forces will continue to display lasting and 
genuine interest in the uplift of the Kisan. 

The Legislatures and Kisan 

On the whole it is true to say that there is no kisan Party in any of our 

legislatures. Peasants’ Groups on the lines of that in tho central Assembly have 
been started since last September in Bengal, C. P., Madras and Punjab but they 
are more or less informal. Some Kisan M L. As of Bengal have framed a few 

private members Bills. Mr. Perulekar of Bombay, Messrs. K. Narayanrao, B. V. 
Narayan Reddi of Madras, Master Kabul Bingh of Punjab, some M. L. A/s of 
Bihar have displayed rather an aggressive Kisan attitude in the Assembly debates. 
There is however little progress in this direction inspite of the A. I. K. C. 
resolution asking for the formation of peasant Groups. 

Kisan# Rally at Caicatta 

The Kisan Rally consisting 45,000 people and displaying as it did the real 
strength of the Kisan movement was a great event in the progress of the Kisan 
Sabha, Subash Bose, our Rashtrapati made his first public utterance at the 
gathering and welcomed the growth of Kisan organisation. 

Meetings of A. I, K* C. 

There were throe meetings of the A. 1. K. C. since April 1937, one at Niyainatpur 
iu July, the second at Calcutta iu October and tljo third at Haripur in Fobnpiry* 
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——J.U 1 UO notablo things were achieved by these meetings. One is to declare the 
need for a tt No-.Debt Campaign 11 iri view of the failure of provincial Ministers to 
establish morotorium, The second is to duinaacl the immediate abolition of the 
Zamindari System. The third is to recognise the Rod Flag as the Peasant’s 
hag. In many places such as Meerut there were conflicts between Kisan and 
Congress workers over these flags at all Kisan meetings, 

Kisan Publications 

The All ‘India Kisan Publications Committee which has its office at 23, 
Stringer Street Madras, has so far published two books “The Modern Indian 
Peasant” and u Tho Kisan Speaks” each a rupee, which expound the theory of 
the Kisan movement. Very soon, their companion Jvolume tt xho Peasants Fact 
Book” is expected to be published.” 


The All-India Library Conference 

Third Season—Delhi—22nd. to 24th. December 1937. 

The opening ceremony of the third session which must be regarded as tho most 
successful session held so far, of the Indian library association, took place on the 
,22nd. December iii the Delhi University Hall in the presence of a .largo and a 
distinguished gathering of high government and University officials, librarians and 
prominent citizens including a large number of ladies. Rat Bahadur Ram Kishore 
the Vice-Chancellor, Delhi University, and Chairman of the Reception committee read 
an interesting address of welcome to the delegates touching upon the history of old 
Delhi, the function and purpose of tho ancient and Mediaeval libraries, * and tho 
significant aspects of the modern library movement. 

Next, Sir Girja Shankar Bajpat, Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Department of Education Health and Lands, read his opening address. 

The opening ceremony concluded with the presidential address of Dr. Walt 
Mohammed, the Head of Physics Department and Honorary Librarian of Lucknow 
University, who spoke at length from his personal knowledge of libraries aud their 
administration, and discussed many pertinent problems which have been before the 
Indian library Association for a long time. 

The Welcome Address 

The following is the text of Welcome address 

1 consider it a great privilege to welcome you on behalf of tho Reception Com- 
mitee of the third session of tho All-India Library Conference to our ancient city 
of Delhi. Delhi is usually remembered as the scene of great political events which 
have profoundly influenced the course of India’s history, but it is often not reslised 
that this great city has also witnessed the clash and fusion of cultures through the 
centuries, Delhi has been not only the capital of empires, but also the centre of a 
Hindusthani culture, with its cosmopolitan outlook and the subtle delioacy and refine¬ 
ment of its tone, a culture to which the two great communities of India have con¬ 
tributed their share. As a centre of culture Delhi could naturally boast of good 
private libraries which owed their existence to the passion of tho cultured people of 
the upper classes for knowledge and medi&val book-lore. Amongst the ruins of 
Delhi we can still locate tho sites of famous libraries, viz., tho library of the great 
warrior-scholar Humavun and the library of the illustrious philosopher-prince Darn 
Shijoh. There was also a well-stocked library in the Delhi Fort which is said to 
have been secretly transferred after the mutiny to Jagraon in the District of Ludhi¬ 
ana, the home o! Arastujah Munshi Rajab Ali, Secretary to Lord Lawrence of 
Punjab fame. Even now there are many private collections of rare Arabic and 
Persian manuscripts dealing with literature, history and other branhces of knowledge. 
For instance, I would refer to the private collection of the late Khan Bahadur 
Pirzada Muzaffer Ahmad, which contains most Persian works on literature, history 
and poetry. I may also mention tho private collection of Dr. Nazir Ahmed, which 
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ifigt^s classical Persian works on literature and history, and tho private oollefttiott 
Afghan Bahadur Zafar Hasan which contains historical Persian works and a copy of 
tl e%an S preserves the penmanship of Yaqut-i-Mutasmi of Abbas.de fame. 
Stoma notable Ka vast ha families of Delhi at one timo possessed collections of Persian 
manuscripts including Persian translations of the Mahabharata and of one or two 
r Z Xf the BliaKvat Gita. Most of these collections have unfortunately dis- 
looem-ed d There is still, however, a good private collection belonging to the jr 
Hahadur Paras Dass, a gentleman well-known for Ins onltaro and catholic 
and manuscripts in Hindi,. Urdu aud Persian 
Sm with various subjects. A similar oollectton particularly rich m manuscripts 
on Hnfkm is owned by Kliwaja Hasan Nizami Sahib. Another colleot.ou of m^us- 
linteridi in Persian and Urdu literature once owned by the late Lala Sn Ham, 
M a Rais of Delhi and author of the monumental 
Khura Kliana- i? Jived, is today a source of pride 


M anthology of Urdu poets. The 
and dignity to the Benares Hindu 


Tv"hum kJiana- l-Javeu, is loutuy cv v.. -~r. 

TTniwrsitv to which seat of learning its generous owner bequeathed it. 

U Ladfesand Gentlemen. I have always been tempted to regard a library as a secret 
olacf in which to breathe a rarified intellectual atmosphere surcharged with the 
Sm of the ages. The earliest lit ' 


_ |M .„ *„ w . libraries of the workTwere probably temples. In 

Z 5 ib. mbs the monastic libraries and libraries attached to churches and ftathe- 
drals in'Earopa’slieltered scholars who kept the.sacred torch of knowledge_burning 


II - 

in an age of barbarism, 
divorced from religion, 


In India also, where learning and culture were never 
temples and monasteries and mosques always served as the 


SS® which the previous heritage of knowledge and 
denosited while the tide of political upheaval ravaged the land 
, * wnrsb'm assumed as great a sanctity as the shrine 


culture was carefully 
The libraries attached 


of ^assumed as great a sanctity as the shrine or'the seat of religious 

wnvlhimitBelf They attracted scholars, encouraged intellectual intercourse, amongst 
WOISIUP . ' .1 flan rlrviralriit-imrtnf* rtf Jk firtm 


rem'td we 7ST =^7^0=^ 

them, ai , . t dijt j oa jhe effacing hand of time and the vandalism of men have 
^'b n d o wipf out most of these repositories of our ancient culture but most of 
a?H+is the changed outlook and the altered circumstances of modern times that are 
all it is tne cna g disanpearance of such libraries. Our places of worship may no 

i 0S oar h he seats of learning as in olden times, bat perhaps it will be uufair to suggest 
onger be seats otieaiumg^ reli joas or seou]ar . who owu au d control our shrines 

vmmard stiffioietli resources, should establish and endow good public libraries 
atttchedte IdaccsofWorship and’ thus help the cause of education and culture ,n a 

P °° When tr i’ dilate on medieval libraries and describe them. as seats of learning 


aware that the modern 
much more complex 
are no Jaeger tho 


and” repositories of our oultoral heritage, I am fully _. 

Problems of libraries and their significance and utility are a 
problem., oi imagine. Knowledge aud culture -.v. — -- 0; - -- 

tha SkJdv of the'few nor is it considered necessary or fair that they should be so. 
monopo y ' ^ mass awakeuing characterised by a determination to 

Vvl ' illiteracy and to allow everybody to share the blessings of sweetness 
abolish d“ , . X , t, oen s0 ] on g the monopoly of a privileged class 
and light * In these changed circumstances, libraries should 

living to t . on as the aeoessaTy instruments of mass awakening and general 
? culture This is the basic idea which serves as the motive force of the 

movement in every advanced country and has determined the planning and 
libraiy moverne .y mogt demooratic coa ntries. In India we are on the thres- 

organ saticm olj o t ms^ y and nothing perhaps is more important today than to 
hq,d of cotisXtxc movement on a national scale as a part of a national campaign against 
Ino anoTInd snporstitiou. Rut I need hardly say that our efforts should 
l ltet lii; V inm,ed and well organised to avoid duplication of effort and dissipation of our 
be wellplanned a d re Soaro | Si j bope that this Conference will concentrate on this 

and' a ll ied problems and evolve a constructive plan which will be of lasting benefit to 

the oouatry. presumptuous on my part to draw your attention as a layman to 

I wouuei r 'i '■ o r phrarv movement in some of the advanced countries 
a few 8 ,gnificant Mjwcte* tne ^ ^ , ibrary moveme nt, which is ancillary to 

» u .. ..~.L A . . .rt ^Aturtin ai« khu\ AtrP a n4* /virv 


W *^,3*' prmamme^of mass‘education, m^depe’nd'tea oonsiderable exteuL on 
the genota. po^a England the libraiy movement m the 19th century made 

charitable en - ^ through the generous financial encouragement of Andrew 

considerable ptogress m'/Anwards began to present library building, to towns in 
m to Gotland and the United States. I think that in India we have 
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capture the imagination of the generous rich and persuade them to play the role 
of Audrew Carnegie. As regards planning it would be worth while for usvo consi¬ 
der the report of the Departmental Committee on Public Libraries published in 
England in j.929 which has outlined “A co-ordinated national system of public libra¬ 
ries, consisting of the urban libraries and the country libraries, with their village 
and small town branches, all these working together in regional schemes of co-opera¬ 
tion, and beyond them the central library for s;udents acting as a reserve for out- 
of the way book* and as the centre for mutual loans between a large circle of special 
libraries and the public libraries” Moreover we should organise on American lines a 
Library Commission in each province the functions of which will be library extension 
including aid in improving existing libraries, starting new libraries whero needed, 
promoting co-operation between libraries, providing library service where local service 
is impracticable etc., and there miy be a co-ordinating body like an All India League 
of Library Commissions. Again we must see how far it is practicable to introduce 
the system of travelling libraries and the system of ‘-package libraries” which have 
been highly successful jn America. Another urgent line of development is the pro¬ 
vision of library facilities for children. In America sometimes a separated room is 
provided for children in the public libraries, and in such libraries as cater fox- 
children the juvenile circulation amounts to 30 to 50 p, c. of the total. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that as much as one quarter to one-third of the total book fund is consi¬ 
dered a reasonable .proportion Which may be devoted to children’s needs* We must 
see how fat* our public libraries in the cities are in a position to provide such a 
children's service. 

I should not expatiate at great length on natters that are going to receive the 
attention of experts from all parts of tho laud congregated in this hall this afternoon. 
To them I extend, on behalf of Delhi, Old and New, a most hearty • welcome. They 
have an arduous session before them and I fervently hope that their deliberations 
will bear fruit and make this Conference a landmark in the history of the library 
movement in India. The presence of Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai who has. inspite of 
the numerous demands on his time, kindly consented to open tho Conference, is a 
augury for its success. A message from a person of his wide outlook, erudition and 
culture will no doubt be an inspiration to us all aud direct the activities of this Con¬ 
ference and of the All-India Library Association along ohannels of ever-increasing 
usefulness. 

The Opening Addreas 

The following is the text of tho opening address delivered by Sir Oirija Shankar 
Bajpai 

The language convention comes readily to a man's lips on occasions like this. 
However, the conventional phrase is not necessarily insincere. That, I assure you, 
is true of my expression of thanks for the houour of being asked to open your 
proceedings. But I confess that the reason for your choice of me is not evident, at 
least, to mo. I only hope that tho selection has not been influenced by tho inaugural 
role that I have played at one or two conferences in recont years ; the reputation of 
a professional usher in words is not one that I particulary merit or covet. 

Possibly tho inclusion of tho leading ‘Libraries’ in the subjects dealt with in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands has misled you into the belief that I am 
competent to speak about them. If, so, disillusion will swiftly come to you. Tho 
real expert amongst us may, on occasion, vicariously adorn his fiats* But if you 
will prefer amateurs to exports, you must not grumble at tho consequences. 

Let me say at once that of the technique of Library organisation and manage¬ 
ment which are, I believe, the main concern of your Association, I am completely 
ignorant. X have a few books of my own ; such of them as have so far escaped 
the attentions of Delhi’s nnbiquitous and imperishable hordes of white-ants, are 
arrayed imposingly, for six months every year, on shelves in such rooms of the 
house as haye space for theso somewhat bulky articles of domestic furniture. 
Beyond creating iii kindly or credulous visitors and guests a false impression of 
deep and diverse reading on my part, they serve no useful purpose. Let me add m 
paranthesis. that I pass no judgment on the fine ethical point whether what is false 
can be useful, I shall only plead in self-defence that tho deceiptful play is the 
Handiwork of my children. 

But though 1 may have road little fn the past and read less now, I have always 
boon interested in Libraries. The sight of books, in mass, whether huddled together 
in the confusion Of a scholar’s study or impressively marshalled ou lofty shelves as 
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ivell-cared libraries, public or private, fills me with livoly pleasure. It serves as 
an. inspiration, fleeting it is true, and therefore fruitless, but, keen and joyful while 
it lasts, to explore tho rich and limitless kingdom of. the mind, 

Now I am sure that the experience is not peculiar to me. There must be tyim? 
sands like me and many amongst even the unlettered in whom the desire for this 
kind of satisfaction slumbers for lack of stimulus. Curiosity is not only the founda¬ 
tion of knowledge. It is, in varying degrees no doubt, one of the universal human 
cravings. Tho psychologist will probably tell you that there are different kinds of 
curiosity ; ultimately all curiosity is mental and I think it will not be too much to 
claim that tho great majority of us seek an answer to their questionings in what 
others have thought stud observed and recorded. Civilised man toads more and 
more to soek knowledge in books. Hence the need for Libraries. 

But it is not only for the satisfaction of Man’s intellectual and spiritual cariosity 
that libraries are useful. Our democratic world would regard the fulfilment of such 
a purpose alone as undemocratic ; the aristocracy 
than the aristoeaey of wealth or of birth. Flay 
support for his movement on its strictly utilitarian 
aid to every kind of reformer, political, social, 
educate an electorate in the use of the vote to 


of tho mind is no more popular 
flappiiy, the librarian can ask for 
' - merit : libraries are such a useful 
economic. Whether one seeks to 
decide some important public issue, 


or to promote some measure of social change, or to increase the industrial or a"ri 
cultural output of some unit of tho community, the appeal of the printed word is 
coming to bo recognised, even in. countries where literacy is backward, as being, 
perhaps, the most powerful, because its effects endure longest. The breach saying that 
what is written remains, while what is spoken flies, expresses an indnluta ile truth. 
That is why neither the newspaper nor that remarkable invention, the radio, can 


threaten the permanence of the* library 
two, in spite of their wilder range, are 

1 ' __ C? ) ^ nviAni 1 


as 

likely 


an instrument of education. The other 
to prove ephemeral in. effect. Indeed, 


two, in spue UJ. uwu Vfuuoi „r‘ ,r. • 

even newspapers And a permanent home only in reference Ubraiies 

Your Association, 1 gather from reports, of past sessions, has done much, during 
its short existence, to disseminate iiif '' rmaKnn 


reports, vi pusi aosaiuna, uuo wuo ^ ^ 

iuforrnatioa about the scientific organisatipn of 


its snort exisceuoe, 10 uisseiuumto miuuu#nwu ^ ° —♦ 

libraries, to collect and publish knowledge of the resources of important libraries in 
j:_ trt v.«rtrtrt iUm /ai.iiivto f a nmanulnn and to train librarians. Iheso^ are useful 


India, to press their claims to expansion 
activities and deserve wide support. But 
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I have a feeling that your main aim will 


activities anu uesetYt) wtuu ± . v •> . ,r ., „ 

not prosper until there is a keener and more general appreciation in the country ot 


S or until mere is a *wcuoi auu muiv p, a wy.«,. - . — **y; ;y;^ n Y 

ical utility of libraries. That Is the justification of, 1 . m ." le , (ll ^ 0 i?:J! e ?2* 


dint^iNmarks. BoCh "Governments and people" have to be taught that libraries are 
not merely workshops of the professional scholar, haunts of recreation for the cul¬ 
tured, a somewhat contemptible means of ostentation for the monveaux riches 01 


dusty and"imused”additions ”tcToivie'amenities. They may be all these add yat they 
arc more; they are potential homes of light for the multitude, both young and old. 
Carlyle’s well-known epigram that the true University is the Library is trae of 
ujnodern. world, but is not particularly so of India. Even if our seats of Jearmug 
wAfe multiplied a hundredfold, the vast majority of our people could not make hae 


th 


of them. Not all of them have the 
afford the coat in money and time 


aptitude "W higher r education and few can 

„.. U1U __ __ The hard struggle of life draws now and will 

always continue to draw millions to work, before they have mastered even the rudi¬ 
ments of literacy. But though lessons may cease, minds do not cease growing, nor 
man s need for applied knowledge, . Tb*t_ta the whole jestifioatmn fo^was^edaeaUoa 


and libraries will probably be its most effective instrument. It is true that to the 
illiterate libraries can be of no more value than the glory of the visible world to the 
blind But It is the hope of ovary one of us that evil of illiteracy will be strenuously, 
and persistently attacked until it disappears. Those engaged in the battle have 
therefore, to look ahead and to realise that the end of illiteracy will mark the beginning 
of a universal demand for libraries , not institutions iike the Bodleian at Oxford or 
tb« creat coneresrional Library at Washington in tho ,U. S. A. -these are mainly 
Leant for tho advanced student and the specialist-but small collections of simple 
books suited to tho intelligence and interests of tho industrial worker m the town 
and the peasant in the countryside. It is because mass education and libraries of 
.Pd modest and nonular tvpe that I have described are so intimately linked that I 
venture to suggest that provincial departments of Education should 
id on to their organisation and development In this respect, your Association can little 
’ ,... o.nn Brociaim the need or assist in tho formulation of plans., t he execution of 
IS plSa'is Cfunction of public authority which alone has tho resources and. 
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power to carry them out. But you would bo doing a national service i 1 you 
could, by pertinacity of effort make this vital connection between libraries and popular 
education * part of the common currency of educational thought. Once the link bo- 
conies patent, the demand for a systematic diffusion of libraries throughout the land 
will grow until it becomes Irresistible. 

And now, gentlemen, this discursive, and inconsequent, catharsis must oomo to an 
end. Your time, if not mine, is valuable and must not bo wasted. I wish full sue- 
pess to your public spirited endeavour. I am not unconscious that, although you are 
inspired oy a high purpose, many look upon you as well-moaning visionaries or 
worse still, seekers after rifles. Let not the pity or contempt of these superior per¬ 
sons depress you * the start of many great movements had been hampered by indi¬ 
fference'or ridicule. The lonely sower of seed in a valley on a windy day is often an 
?$L ect of amusement to gay and glittering cavalcades that pass along the highway. 
Where would the cavalcade be, if the sower's labour did not yield the harvest that 
sustains life and makes gaiety possible ? Work in the spirit of the lonely sower. 

The Presidential Address 

The following ia the full text of the Presidential Address of Dr. Walt 
Mohammad : — 

During the short period of its existence, the Indian Library Association has esta¬ 
blished two traditions : the first is of having as its president a person who has had a 
close persona! knowledge of libraries and their administration, »od the second of 
asking a person with special personal distinction in public life or in any field of 
learning to open the sessions of the Conference and thus secure important pronounce¬ 
ments on topics of wide and general interests. On previous occasions most of the 
important subjects connected with the aims and objects of the Coaferenco have been 
ably and clearly discussed. For my choioe of a subject., I have decided to speak of 
a few things to which I have given close thought and whioh might even invite 
criticism from certain quarters. 

I think we all agree that the library movement is one of the most important of 
recent social developments and that the actual and potential value of libraries is an 
asset of primary importance to a civilised community. It may, perhaps, prove 
impossible to maintain in these times of flux and rapid changes any democratic 
institutions without adopting means for the enlightenment of the people and improv¬ 
ing their social and cultural idea’s. 

A library under modern conditions should be regarded as the brain-centre of 
every community ministering to the intellectual, spiritual, social, cultural and prac¬ 
tical needs of man, woman and child. 

Libraries in oldon days were merely depositories of national literature and archives, 
the use of which was restricted to the imperial household, the ecclesiastics, State 
officials . or the learned. All store-houses of books, of records and of material were 
reserved for the use of the privileged few and the public rarely had any access to 
them. All this has changed and the aims, functions and purposes of libraries havo'Jbeen 
redefined. It is now universally accepted that the objects of a library are not only 
to assemble and preserve books and related materials as spooial collections but, 
through stimulation aud guidance, to promote the freo use of books and . thus provide 
an indispensable agency in the education and reconstruction of a country 
. The ideal of book-preservation has given place to the ideal of so 1 vice and the 
aim of every^ library is to’ mako the maximum number of suitable b°oks available 
cheaply, efficiently and quiokly to the maximum number of readers and thus guide 
the development of all sections of the community. But the strong tradition of book- 
oo ecting for purposes of preservation and admiration as objects of art aud rare 
collections still lingers in many quarters and the outlook both of the authorities 
maintaining the libraries and of those who administer them is to treat libraries ia 
the same way as they would treat a museum containing fossils or antiquities. It 
may be more profitable to wander into a ceraetry and read some epitaphs there 
than to .look books behind closed doors or glaaoe at them through glass panes. 

One institution for the whole of India and perhaps one library in each province 
should, apart from book circulation, aim at book-colleoting and book-preservation and 
should possess as many books as possible on all branches of knowledge and thus 
serve all workers in the country or the provinces. 

While largo funds and special grants would be required for acquiring publica¬ 
tions in foreign languages, all provincial publications could be acquired without any 
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iSficulty, Tho Indian Library Association has made definite suggestions about 
creating Copyright Libraries in each province. When it is realised that according to 
the Book Registration Aot every publisher is required to deliver three oopies of 
every published work to the Local Government it seems easy to arrange that one of 
them may be transferred to any one of the Provincial Libraries which may function 
as the Copyright Library of the Province and another copy to the Central Institution 
which should serve the whole of India. , 

It will be seen that the proposal can be put into practice if the Local ana 
Central Governments undertake a very simple legislation with the sole object of 
creating national libraries. . 

Perhaps an example from Soviet Russia which resembles our country in its 
yastness, its mass illiteracy and its lack of funds might be interesting and oven 
instructive. The Soviet Government, by a deoree, has created a system by which 
each of the thirty-seven libraries in the Union receives a copy of every book, periodical 
newspaper, map, chart and item of music published either in their respective Repub¬ 
lic or in the other Republics of the Union, while four large . libraries receive two 
copies of everything published. The library system has a definite place in the plan¬ 
ning programme and the number of libraries to be built and the number of books to 
be added are just as much an integral part of it as the building of new factories and 
new power-houses. # ' 

I believe the picture is now complete. Each district coordinates the work of all 
the libraries situated in it and each province has its own Copyright Library which 
serves as a regional library embracing and cooperating with all the libraries situated 
in the province. Each of these regional libraries is connected in its turn with the 
central library which coordinates the work of locating books and facilitates inter- 
borrowing by means of union catalogues, indexes etc. . ,113 

Perhaps you too, like me, visualise a National Central Library situated 111 this 
ancient and Imperial city supported by a large number of departmental and ornciai 
libraries and helped by the young and promising University of Delhi, functioning 
as the oentre for outlier and regional libraries situated in the town, in the provinces, 
and spread over the length and breadth of India, lending a helping hand to them all 
and supplying the needs of all who canaot get what they require in their own home 
libraries. 

As new libraries are being established and the old ones are allowed to grow up, 
large sums are being spent oh building up collections but their direction and control 
are completely ignored. Any person who is not wholly illiterate is regarded as Bui tar 
ble for the post of a librarian. Indeed many an appointing authority regards libra¬ 
rians as mere caretakers and consequently expect neither professional nor special 
qualifications from them. I know of a Public,Library in a large town which earned 
on its work for nearly twenty years without any proper accession registers, witaout 
any catalogues, without any accounts books and without any stocktaking. Ibis 
library was in receipt of an annual grant of over Rs. 10,000. „ 

It Is not realised that it is the librarian who really makes the library tne living 

organism that it should be, and that in order . to achieve this, his qualifications 

cannot be too high. His is a constantly expanding ideal and in order to be success¬ 
ful, he must keep pace with the developments in all branches of knowledge as well 

as in library technique. It is evident that both the standard of qualifications and 
the entent of experience essential in a person responsible for the administration at a 
library have to be very high. The Indian Library Association has as one 01 its 
objects tho improvement of the status of the librarians and has taken steps to en¬ 
courage the institution of training courses in various centres with the object of 
providing trained and qualified librarians. . . , _ , 

At present such courses are being conducted by the Punjab and the Madras 
Universities and by the Imperial Library at Calcutta, while the Universities of Ali¬ 
garh, Lucknow and Bombay are considering tho institution of such training courses. 
It is interesting to note that the Bapru Committee on Unemployment suggested 
that classes in library training should be started for relieving unemployment among 
the educated classes. . ., ... 

Though all types of libraries were approached with a view to provide librarians 
already employed by them with, facilities for receiving the necessary training and to 
encourage the employment of qualified librarians in future, the response, though 
satisfactory in some quarters, is somewhat discouraging from others and specially 
from government departmental libraries and the universities and their atiiiliateq, 
colleges. 
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t before library training classes are expended, it is worth while enquiring if there 
is room enough for such trained librarians, and whether the employers are prepared 
to give them preference over untrained persons. The situatiou with regard to unem¬ 
ployment would not he any easier by having an army of trained librarians for whom 
no employment can be found. 

Then there is another matter which deserves your attention. There should be 
some well defined minimum qualification, some kind of uniformity in the training 
imparted, some equalisation of courses and their length and some equivalence of 
standards achievel by persons trained at various centres and the diplomas granted 
by them should have a definite value. For this purpose, the India Library Associa¬ 
tion should take the necessary initiative and co-ordinate the work of different train¬ 
ing centres. In this connection it should be noted that courses extending over a 
few weeks or months cannot have much value. In Germany the qualifications 
necessary for a paid post in a library are two years voluntary woik in a public 
library and one and half years’ attendance at a library school where the library exa¬ 
mination should be passed. 

In those davs when the extreme poverty of the country is specially emphasised 
and the imperative need for economy confronts every public body and every 
private institution and when the threats of a salary-cut are keeping many of us 
awake at nights, the need of utilising our resources to the best advantage and of 
avoiding all unnecessary waste is very great indeed. 

Very few libraries can buy all the books which they are asked to. Most of the 
libra ios would naturally try to provide students’ text-books, cheap books, popular 
books and books of reference like dictionaries and encyclopedias, but rare and 
valuable books, manuscripts, hooks on highly specialist subjeots, out-of-print books, 
foreign books and back volumes of periodicals will be beyond their reach. 

Most of you who are connected with University Libraries know that when a 
grant is allocated for the purchase of books and periodicals, the larger proportion 
goes to the periodicals. New sciences are being created and! highly specialised 
periodicals are being started on fresh subjects or on a particular branch of an old 
science. The temptation to subscribe to all periodicals is very great and when 
this is partially satisfied, this is immediately followed by a demand for back 
volumes of the same periodicals whioh being out-of-print can be had only at 
exorbitant prices. It is assorted that teaching and research work cannot' be 
carried on owing to the 1 aok of these periodicals or highly specialised works. Not 
only Professors of our Universities but even the University Librarians in England 
have made a fetish of periodicals and have given rise to a foar which is shared 
by even the University Grant Committee of Great Britain. And yet these very 
back volumes or works may be lying idle in a neighbouring library^ and could bo 
consulted just for the asking. Just think what large sums would bo required if 
all the important journals in one or two subjects alone, say Physics or Chemistry, 
together with their back volumes for at least fifteen or* twenty years had to be 
purchased by five University libraries situated in one single province and when 
the whole burden falls upon one Local Government which is responsible for 
financing^ them all I Are all the resources and the wonderful collections of such 
special institutions as Government of India Records Office (Delhi), the Imperial 
Institute of Agriculture (Delhi), the Imperial Forest Research Institute (Dehra 
I.)im), the Indian Institute of Scienoe (Bangalore), the Geological, Zoological and 
Botanical Surveys of India (Calcutta) aad the Imperial Library (Calcutta), to bo 
reserve for the use of a few Government officials and a few privileged persons and 
not. made available to others ? We all like to have the collection of books and 
periodicals within our reach so that wo may consult them by merely stretching 
out our arm.. But imagine what wouderful results could bo achieved and what 
real economy can be effected by inter-borrowing and- what unnecessary duplication 
and waste could be avoided by a little cooperation. 

Library cooperation in one form or another is found in all civilised countries. 
In France books are lent from one University to another by virtue of a ministerial 
decree. In Germany the libraries are administered on uniform lines and by means 
of a special catalogue of the seventeen largest libraries, it is possible to locate 
millions of volumes, so that books can be lout from oue library to another without 
difficulty. During ray student days at the Gottingen University, in Germany, I 
fotiad that if a collection of nearly a million volumes did not ephtaiu the boot of 
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could be 


procured from 
the reader’s 
his own 


dice, the same 
a couple of days. In t England 
those books which happen to be on 
he is now able to draw upon the national book-stock 
book, however rare and expensive, which he cannot 
■the trouble to ask for it* It is amazing to find 


Berlin or Heidelberg or Vienna 
choice is no longer limited to 
shelves. Through his local library 
and there is hardly any 

___ obtain if he will only take 

that with the help of the National 


iu the British Isles, 
for it 


Central Library, the humblest reader "can now draw upon more than 21 million, 
books in libraries of all kinds throughout tho land and no cost other than that 
of postage. If the National Central Library cannot obtain a wanted foreign book 
it will, upon request, make enquiries from foreign libraries 

The Librarians* Conference at Lahore, the Inter-University Board and the 
Indian Library Association have all recommended this interborrowing of books, 
but little progress has been made in giving effect to the scheme so ably worked 
out by tho Indian Library Association. Is this due to the apathy of the individual 
librarians who still buy their collections and believe in the old idea of being 
distributors of books ? Or is it due to the apathy of the # Managing Committees 


and Executive Councils 
and believe in reserving 
and, though 


who are unwilling to change their rules and regulations 
their collections for their own members or subscribers 
they give assent to those proposals in Conferences, disallow them 
when they are discussed by their own Committees ? 

Some time ago, I was engaged in preparing a Directory of the Libraries in the 
United Provinces and what struok me most was the financial handicap, the insuffi¬ 
ciency and even the absence of trained personnel and the complete absence of 
standardisation of library-practices. However important it may be to have a good 
collection of books, a good building, a good catalogue, a good arrangement on shelves, 
there is nothing so important as the use. which is made by the persons for whom 
the Library is meant. The whole technique of librarianship should be directed to the 
achievement of this final result. 

All of us would agree that a library should be properly housed, should not be¬ 
come a museum or a pawn-broker’s shop or a bookstall, it should provide all the 
amenities for work and research, books should be carefully classified and properly 
catalogued and the arrangement on shelves should be convenient and soientifio and 
service should be prompt and courteous. But the real test.is. the extent to which 
your service to the reader has supplied all he wants, for his information, scholarship, 
research, culture or mere recreation. 

Are you really interested in reaching the great percentage 
does not for one reason or another make use of the library? 
make the service of even a small library fruitful over a wide area ? 

Another feature of the present state of libraries which struk me was the appealing 
ignorance of the functions of. tho librarian among those responsible for the conduct 
and those in immediate charge of the libraries. A Judge or an eminent lawyer may 
be an authority on matters legal but not on libraries. No one would dream of en¬ 
trusting either the conduct or the decision of a law-suit to a librarian, yet it is 
quite common to find the conduct and control of the libraries entrusted to members 
of. the Bench and the Bar. 

Even the education departments of tho Local and Central Governments lack tech¬ 
nical and specialised knowledge and there is no one to act as their adviser, it will 
be interesting to find out what use the Central and the Local Governments have 
made of the Library Associations already in existence and if they have referred any 
problems to them or if they have even recognised them 
necessary information and advice. 

Should not all the departments interested in education, 
mass awakening have state advisers who could undertake the survey of library condi¬ 
tions and give advice regarding library buildings, book selections, cataloguing, book 
circulation, discarding of old and stale books, the balancing of departments and a 
score of other problems connected with library administration and particularly the 
location of libraries and their scope and the distribution of funds ? 

A most useful form of library-publicity work would appear to be the holding of 
library-exhibitions and book-fairs either in connection with Conferences, Convocations, 
annual meetings or other suitable occasions. Such an exhibition will foouss attention 
upon the libraries, popularise the library movement and bring home in a concrete 
form the benefits to bo derived from hooks. It will make a direct appeal to the eye, 
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which is the most forceful way of securing interest. It will also bring into relief 
the local resources and local deficiencies and impress upon both tin authorities and 
the public the needs of the locality and direct attention on the ways of supplying these 
needs. It may encourage private collectors to exhibit their collections or even to part 
with some of them for the benefit of the larger public. Just imagine the effect on 
a person who can view and inspect at leisure monographs, gift books, juvenile 
books, illustrated books, reference books and books on subjects in which ho or she is 
specially interest©! The exhibition should cover not only books, periodicals, rare 
and valuable manuscripts etc. eto. but also aids to iibrarianship, such as library 
furniture, appliances and requisites. 

As I have said above, the modern librarian believes that he should find a reader 
for every book on his shelves and provide a book for every reader la his community 
and that he should in all oases bring the book and its reader together. This is done 
by giving greater facilities in the lending of books for homo use, free access to 
shelves, cheerful and pleasant surroundings, rooms for special collections, space for 
research facilities, adequate lighting and ventilation, cooperation with other libraries, 
longer hours of opening, more useful catalogues, the extension of branch library sys¬ 
tems, the provision of travelling libraries, the coordination of work through lectures 
and exhibits, the immense assistance rendered by photography and the films and now 
by the radio, the. attached museums and many other activities which characterise a 
modern library. 

What is being done to teach the students and the public in the arts of reading 
and in methods of using a library ? No library can discharge its functions properly 
if its contents are not fully appreciated and properly utilised. What steps are taken 
even in the University Libraries in familiarising readors with the library arts, the 
uses of catalogues, indexes and bibliographies, the meaning of classification and above 
all the functions and scopes of books of reference ? Is it not the time that the 
Universities realised the importance of library instruction aud instituted a special 
course of lectures on the methods of using the library ? 

Would I be inviting your criticism if not actual disapproval when I say that, 
with very few exceptions, in most of our libraries there is no contact between the 
reader aud the library staff and the reader receives little or no help from the staff, 
and no authorialve advice on whatever phaso of a subject he may be interested in. 
Ee&ders are too diffident to make enquiries and the library staff either too ignorant, 
or too careless to answer them. It has been often suggested that all important 
libraries should provide one or more Boforenoe Assistants or readers’ advisers who 
could render direct and systematic assistance to researchers and students, acquaint 
them with the resources of tho library aud fami(arise every reader with the use of 
reference books; in short answer all enquiries which require searching among books, 
periodical literature and official reports. 

In a country where more than 80 per cent of the population depends upon agri¬ 
culture and where illiteracy is perhaps tho greatest, no one oan overlook tho vital 
and immediate need of rural uplift and of mass education. 

Various experiments launched out for providing primary education for tho masses 
at enormous cost have clearly demonstrated that the money spent on elementary 
education will be largely wasted if steps are not taken to prevent the subsequent 
widespread lapse into illiteracy. 

A primary education, lasting for a period of three or four years, is foflowed by 
abscn.ce of all suitable facilities for continuing this education with the help of books 
and other appliances aud, as all further formal eduoation is generally beyond their 
reach, all the money, labour and timo spent, is practically wasted and with passage 
of time there is no difference between an illiterate person and one who has had no 
further opportunities than those obtained in the . primary school. One sure way of 
preventing this relapse to illiteracy is the provision of rural and travelling libraries. 
It will not be a sound policy to spend crores on elementary education ana to refuse 
a few lakhs for providing the only moans by which primary eduoation can continue 
and be of a lasting nature. 

What position do vernacular books occupy in our libraries ? If yon. visit a 
German or a French library, you will find that English books are treated as foreign 
books just in the same way as in an English library a German or a French book, 
would, be treated as a foreign book. As English, has been and is the medium of 
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peotive purchaser and the reader. 

icraoved, but what about the works of other well-known authors ? . 

Is it too much to expect that the librarians could do something to raise the 
standard of book-printing and book-production in our vernacu ars » 

. r taQflv thpre is a ervinff need of boolcs on subjects of general interest by 
, all t.v5 r „ Think of the scores of library-series in the English language and 

?f 9 1-elrktble books onecan buy for half a o/owa, a shilling and now?or six 
oeaoeT®ie more good books are produced In our own vernaculars, the moie will 
L done for the education of India. , 

M , n , amooe vou are no doubt aware of the difficulty experienced owing to the 
«Wrm/of reliable and efficient booksellers. Very few booksollor carry any stocks 

absenoe ot leuawe a iu a g ow o ft 0 n many of you have 

wanted to consult a catalogue of Indian publications and have been disappointed at 
Z-Sito none ? As regards prices you have simply got to rely upon the particular 
Sfllor" through whom books are ordered. Is It not time that booksellers and 
bSishem wern mvited to our Conferences and made to co-operate with us by 
taking part in our deliberations ? , , 

t have tried to show that if libraries are the brain-centres of a civilised society, 
ib«n ibrarv service is the blood-stream to make it grow and prosper. It is as 
««?ntial to have excellent and complete collections ot books properly housed and 
essential _ , * it is t0 bl . itl g ttiom within the reach of millions instead of tho 

S d a v 6 ' ^or a good and efficient library-service, a good librarian is necessary 
and thflibrar an must bo properly trained and occupied for his task. Reference- 
iJ'nts and readers’ advisers are as necessary for instructing the readers 
«S‘ state advisers for enlightening those lu authority. While a few central 
trades are essential, many others should avoid unnecessary duplication and 
"b > c L mmn a of mutual co-operatiou and by mterborrowing. Some sort of 
XctiVfptolfcity is also needed. Efforts should be made to encourage better output 
nf vernacular books and the standards of printing and book-production should be 
rnised More bibliographies and union catalogues, more provincial and regional library 
associations and more frequent conferences will bring better understanding and bettor 
inter-change of ideas. ....... ... 

The Indian Library Association has already done much to bring home the imoor- 
tanoe of Library movement, Library cooperation and Library training. It has helped 
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0f provin ?!^ Ub rary associations and it has given the librarians of 
blema and SiK^ ? SS 0rtU ““ y ° f mee ' iQS aud dl8cussin S 00mm011 P»- 
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of the Reception Committee for the Mendfy welcome they" have given us On? 

and d!ffioult a tofc d of =n t 1 h ®,f 10mbera °. f th , e Working Committee upon whom the heavy 
ana difficult task of ali local organisation has fallen. And last but not least is mir 

fe«r* n rv 0f ^ e services rendered by the Honorary Secretary of 

Sbra?v K,iat t Ba ^ ador K - M - Afednllah Sahib of the Imperial 

the v^^1|ftSa?LS^igr thUSiaSm With Whfch ha h8S Carri0d 0,1 


Resolutions 

The following is the text of the resolutions passed by the Conference 
l, Kesoivea that this Oon.f 0 r 0 n.o 0 places on. record its deep sense of imaf am-l 
1088 that ? 6 i-L library movement has sustained through the 
a . 1,bra,, y worker, the Chairman of the I.L. A. 
and I resident of the Lucknow session of the Council of the All-India Library 

ntt rHmVAfw th . at th Sr G ° niQ ™ a ™ Pbws on record its deep sense of sorrow 
M™!l!L d0 r db if M V ^ ew ^ ot } Mohan Dutt, ono of the pioneer workers of the Library 

Lilus?y Assocfatbn 3 ’ ^ ° f Profe880r 0hosllal of Bbopal, a member of the Indian 

sirs BHtsJs^lss&S 

^©solved that all the Universities be requested to urge upon the colleges 
affiliated to them to take necessary steps for the reorganisation of their college 
frc,;!fint 0l i n ®? 10ntl f lc methods, and employ only those persons who have 
1 S the science of librarianship ; and where necessarv, the Uniwr- 
16 P t0 the Said instifcutions m order to make a start in 

ensuVe^hafontv^i^? mf*™ 1 Gov0rrirnea . t b ? requested to take effective steps to 
ensure that only trained librarians are appointed to the vacancies that mav hence- 

SSoffices dapartmental lib “ aid 1 the libraries of the attached alTd Uubordt 

,■ «'n^if 0S °n ed ^ IS p ' ei ^ era l Public Service Commission and the Provincial Pub- 
fjf f h 0r yf°2 Commissions bo requested to recruit only trained librarians when requested 
aeok t-ho b«l.f'rrf ?/ tl . u ’' D(, Pf:t; mo!lts A of governments; and if necessary, they may 
fu tids milter 7 Assowahon or a i^inoial Library Assooiation 

Atirst sssTsewnsS&s is r ,s.rs,;s 
K^sSWWar ~ y -«-* -~ t= s-snsra 

K.WaSliir 84 <he Pr ? vinoi . al Government^ be requested to include the estab- 

sa«arg s'"; vsrsut c 
swrass a - *?**«•»* <s4s 

9. Resolved that the Provincial Governments be requested to take ovlv <?tAn« m 
establish copyright libraries for their respective Provinces wluwin «n to 

whether books, pamphlets, periodicals or official publication ’published in that province* 
be collected and preserved for the use of the public and rosearch workers. P ’ 

J£4l^ 0 hL e h ii hat the ,. lDd j an Library Association be requested to set up a com- 
a , oa w bich the existing library training oentres be represented to examine th« 

SlSTtraini^ h ° S ® 0Wltre8 W,th a viovv to aohievin S standardization and uniformity 

11. Resolved that the Provincial Library Associations be reauosted to n,.,. ln ,. r . 
a comprehensive survey of all rural and urban libraries Liheir 1 re peoUve arfus in 
all the aspects of library administration, including the staff. 1 a as n 
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The All India Muslim League 

25th. Session—Lucknow—15th. to 18th- October 1937 

the f mVL^ 0 

'ATar^nS'er of persons from all the provinces, Borland M,mWstan were 
present including Mr. Fazlul Haq, ?J .' T r hq Premier of tne Punjab, 

tsss£si 

S s, £w Js&M-t. a*- » f »>• 

*»fe 

dential chair. Mr. Jinnah was given a great ovation when no - P 
and rose to deliver the presidential address. 

The Welcome Address 


In the course of welcome address as Chairman 
Raja of Mahmudabad said 


of the Reception Committee, the 

SMS- zs srssttAgfc* WV&& 

other continents ooaatries wilt affect vis 

upon tho rights o the Arabs of \llnahous and people of ail 

2SPS5 «&<&&&£ - »fr i,ii "' ,i “ *2Z * o tx 

•A MM, political MMMM VSe“fiffcommunity m'mi 

community refuse to recognise even the «*^ 110 5 a® j admo9meat . 

and it refuses to ffOTk in oo-oper^ou wrth our leaders t ■ per80na | attacks 
“We have been dubbed reac onaJM' ono tfussalmau who sits 

have been made against us. But l i epoftt ttia. irrtsre is and who dads not 

here to-day who does not want freedom of though^ and ^ mlist rem?m . 

want to have a free counti) t » whoso religion teaches thorn 

her that they are talking to Musaalmans-ttu^Umans whose «« bat 

liberty without which they fcl iv f t j s au essential part of democracy that 

»‘“" s k “‘ * 

“.v?k‘ s saw >“rf is. teffstisst 

anticipate your decision upon that scheme. Bu| I “ jtuati(m 5 J the country has 

since our last constitution was framed too P oll ^ al whole community 

m >*« .*•— 

li0 % is for you to advocate measures of reform. We hart«j*fe*“M 0 $ r ^ 

o A f £«r1f b «es. Whatsoever pro- 
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'granSme we agree upon must be workable. The practice of holding out high hopes 
and not fulfilling them is not one that commends itself to Muslims^ We believe in 
deeds and not in words. 


The Presidential Address 


In the course of his Presidential address, Mr* Mahomed Alt Jinnah said 

The Muslim League stands for full national democratic self-government for India, 
A great deal of capital is made as to phrases more for the consumption of the ig¬ 
norant and illiterate masses. Various phrases are used such as Puma 8war 
self-government; complete impendence, responsible government, substance of iudopen* 
deuce and dominion status. There are some who talk of complete independence. But 
it is no use having complete independence on your lips and the Government of India 
Act 1935 in your hands. Those who talk of complete independence the most, moan 
the least what it means. Was the Gandhi-Irwin pact ip consonance with complete in¬ 
dependence ? Were the assurances that were required before the offices would 
be accepted and the provi eial constitutions could be worked consistent with Puma 
Swaraj , and was the resolution, after the assurances wore refused, accepting offices 
and working the provincial constitution enacted by the British Parliament and forced 
upon the people of Ind*a by the imperialistic power in keeping with the policy and 
programme and the declarations of the Congress party ? Does wrecking moan 
working ? 

The present leadership of the Congress, especially daring the last ton years, has 
beon responsible for alienating the Mussulmans of India more and more by pursuing 
a policy, which is exclusively'Hindu, and since they have formed the Government-? 
in six provinces where they are^n majority they have by their words, deeds aud 
programme shown more that the Mussalraaus cannot expect any justice or fair play 
at their hands. Wherever they are in a majority and wherever it suited them,, 
they refused to co-operate with the Muslim’ League parties aud demanded 
unconditional surrender and signing of their pledges. 

The demand was insistent, abjure your party and foreswear your policy and 
programme and. liquidate Muslim League ; but where they found that they had 
not a majority like the North West Frontier Province, their sacred principle of 
collective responsibility disappeared, and promptly the Congress party was allowed 
in that province to coalesce with any other group. That any individual Mussalman 
4nambor who was willing to unconditionally surrender and sign their pledges was 
offered a job as a minister and was passed off as a Mussalman minister, although 
he did not command the confidence or the respect of an overwhelming majority of 
the Mussafmau representatives in the legislatures. These men are allowed to 
move about and pass off as Muslim ministers for the “loyal” services they have 
rendered to the Congress by surrendering and signing the pledge unconditionally 
and the degree of their reward is the extent, of their perfidy. Hindi is to bo the 
national language of all India and that Bande Mataram is to be the national song 
and is to be forced upon all, Tna Congress flag is to be obeyed and revered by 
all and sundry. On the very threshold of what little power and responsibility is 

given, the majority community have clearly shown their hand that Hindustan is 
for the Hindus ; only the Congress masquerades under the name of nationalism, 
whereas the Hindu Mahasabha does not mince words. 

Here it will not be out of place to state that the responsibility of the British 
Government is no less in the disastrous consequences which may ensue. It has 
been clearly demonstrated that the Governor and' the Governor-General, who have 
been given the powers and special responsibility to safeguard! and protect the 
minorities under the constitution which was made so much of by Lord Zetland, 
the Secretary of State for India during the controversy of the assurances 

demanded by the Cougress party, have failed to use them and have thereby beeu 
a party to the flagrant breach of the spirit of the constitution and the instrument 
of instructions in the matter of appointment of Muslim ministers. On the contrary 
they have been a party to passing off rami Muslim ministers by appointing 

them as such, although they know full well that they do not Command the 

confidence or the Muslim representatives or the public* outside. If, in a matter 
like this, the Governors have shown their utter helplessness and disregard for 
their sacred obligations which were assumed by the British Government 1 'for the 
protection of minorities, could they or would they be able to afford protection in 
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Jltu uiiuias n uivu jjjwj "f. , . 

m tne clay to aay working of she Legislature and the administrative machmery. 

The Congress High Command speaks m different voices. One opinion 13 tuat 
there is no such thing as Hindu-Moslem question, and there re no saoh thing 
Minorities’ question in the country. The other high opinion is that it 
crumbs are thrown to the Mnssalmans in their present disorganised and helpless 

Sta The°CongrSe Se M t nsMimans are making great mistake when thev preMh 
unconditional surrender. Only one thing can |taye the Mngealnwis and vmg *0 
them to regain their lost ground. Do not be disturbed by , % j!°&w’ and 
taunts such as are used against the Mussulmans, “communalists , toadies, ana 
“reactionaries”. The worst wicked “communalists’ to-day amongst toaadyon 
earth, the most wicked “communalists” to-day amongst Muslims when he surrendois 
unconditionally to the Congress and abuses his own community becomes the 

nationalist of nationalists to-morrow. . ,, a . ,„ f „„ nai . r i thQ 

The All-India Muslim League certainly and definitely stands tc.“fegnaid too 
lights and interests of the Mnssalmans and other minorities effectively. That fS 
its hasio and cardinal principle. The Congress attempt under _ the gmsA^of 

establishing mass contact with the Mussulmans is calculated to divide and weaken 
and break ° the Mnssalmans and is an effort to detach them Dorn then: ^edited 

leaders. It is a dangerous move and it cannot mislead any °? 0 - 4, j„ 

manoeuvers will not succeed notwithstanding the various blandishments, catohwoids 
Md stoJans The only honest and straightforward course is to give minorities a 
fair deal All the tal/of hunger and poverty intended to lead the people towards 
socialistic and communistic ideas for which India is far' fl '°P f.'^f ®t ioa as 
Muslim League in the present conditions considers the po hoy of “If-nis 

suioiTal awl futile. Tw'o snob attempts have hitherto ailed aad haw enta led 

untold misery and suffering to the people, and it had toJbe wound P a " ei m ™ 
of Dersistent efforts in that direction with the losult i.idt 

reactionary constitution is forced upon the people, and the Congress is working 

J ” "I’cTask by a resolution the Governor-General to coiivcy to the Secretary , of Stefe 
for India, to call a constituent assembly on the basis of adult franchise is thehe gh, 
of all ignorance. It shows lack of any sense of proportion. A constituent 
can onfv be called by a sovereign authority and from the seat of power—a bpe-ial 
body’ 0 /men chosen as the representatives with the authority of the sovereign P|0Pl® 
f.o frame such a constitution of the government of the country as they may • 

proper and their function then ooases and the constitution so framed by them. * 

automata vtake the place and function as the constitution of the Government of the 
cSunhy Who is to constitute the electorates on the basis of adul frauoh e and 
how many representatives will ho chosen by these electorates constituted on tm basis 
of adult franchise, and what will happen to the minorities in su ^ 4°“®!'^“ t jj is 
what will tho electorates understand and how will they make then oh«|e . . 
special body of men with final authority arid power to frame the constitution of . 
great continent V "Who will direct the machinery to choose the special body of mtn 

with representative authority to frame such constitution as they may think P»opm ? 

Who vrSf°set in motion the machinery ? And above all what will happen to the 
minorities in such a body ; Is tho Congress really serious that the Secretary of State 

iS SaArt least, concentrate and sec fi»t 

taA m“asnow is so emphatically aid confidently asserted by those who speak 
with autiodfy'em behalf of the British Government that it >8 soon going to be 

’"Xitiat out to Great Britain that this question of Palestine, if not fairly and 
' squarely met, boldly and courageously decided, is going to be the turning point in 
hii?orv of the British Empire. I am sure 1 am speaking not only of the 
Mu caimans of India, but of the world, and all sections of thinking and fair nmided 
people wM agree when I say that Great Britain will be digging ns grave if she fails 
to honour her original proclamation, promises andWd «v^. pos^- 

War_which were so unequivocally expressed to the Arabs and the world at^ large. 

The Muslims of India will stand solid and will help the Arabs in every way they can 
ia their brave and just struggle that they are carrying oa agamst all odds. 
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Mussalmans of India in every province, in every District, in every town, 
3 say your foremost duty is to formula*© a constructive and ameliorative pwgramme 
of work for the people’s welfare and to devise ways and means of social, economic 
and political uplift of the Mussalmans. We shall not hesitato to co-operate with any 
party or group in any practical and constructive programme for the welfare and 
advance of the provinces or the country* I entreat and implore that every man, 
woman and child should rally round one common platform and flag of the All-India 
Muslim League. 

Eighty millions of Mtissalraans in India have nothing to fear. They have their destiny 
in their hands, and as a well-knit, solid, organised, united force can face any danger, 
and withstand any opposition to its united front; and wishes. There is the magic power 
in your own hands. Take your vital decisions—they may be grave and momentous 
and far-reaching in their consequences. Think hundred times before yon take any 
decision, but once a decision is taken, stand by it as one man. Be true and loyal, and 
I feel confident that success is with you. 

Resolutions 

Following is the full text of the resolutions tabled by the Subjects Committee 
for consideration, at the open session of the All-Iudia Muslim League :~~ 

This session of the All-India Muslim League condemns the present policy of the 
Government of India with regard to Wazirslari and is of opinion that th.©*forward 
policy is against the best economic and political interests of India and calls upon 
the Government and people of India to change and come hack to the close border 
policy. 

/Toe All-India Muslim League deprecates and protests against the formation of 
Ministries in certain Provinces by Congress Parties m flagrant violation of the letter 
and spirit of the Government of India Act of 1935 and the Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions, and condemns the Governors for their failure to enforce the Special Powers 
entrusted to them to safeguard the interest of the Mussalmans and other important 
minorities. 

This session of the All-India Muslim League condemns the wanton demolition of 
the Shahidganj Mosque at Lahore as a most intolerable interference with the law of 
Islam and, in view of the fact that this demolition was carried on in broad daylight 
under the protection of British troops and British guns, calls upon the British 
Government to restore the mosque to its original condition and, thus, avoid the 
inevitable conflict between Muslims of India and the British Government whose 
representative in the Province has failed to perform his elementary duty of protect¬ 
ing an admittedly Muslim mosque. 

The All-India Muslim League declares in the name of the Mussalmans of India 
that the recommendations of the Royal Palestine Commission and the subsequent 
statement of policy presented by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to Parlia¬ 
ment are in conflict with their relig'ous sentiments and in the interest of world 
peace, demands their rescission without further delay. 

The All-India Muslim League calls upon the Government of India to issue instruc¬ 
tions to the representatives of India at the Assembly of the League of Nations that, 
in view of the failure of the present Mandatory to carry out the terms of the 
Mandate which have never been accepted by the Arabs and the rest of the Islamic 
world and in order not to prejudice the civil and religious rights of Arabs, they 
shall demand, the annulment of the Mandate and dissociate themselves from any 
decision tending to perpetuate it and, thus, to violate the fundamental right of the 
Arab inhabitants of Palestine to choose the form of government best suited to their 
needs and requirements as guaranteed to them under international treaties. The All- 
India Muslim League appeals to the rulers of the Muslim countries to continue to 
use their powerful influence and their best endeavours to save the Holy Places in 
Palestine from the sacrilege of non-Muslim domination and the Arabs of this Holy 
Land from the enslavemeut of British Imperialism, backed by Jewish finance. 

The League places on record its complete confidence in the Supreme Muslim 
Council and. the Arab Higher Committee under the leadership of His Eminence the 
Grand Mufti and warns the. local administration in Palestine not to aggravate the 
resentment already created in the Muslim world by a policy of repression as'advo¬ 
cated by the Royal Commission against the people of the country, ostensibly to uphold 
law and order but in reality calculated to further the interests of aliens through the 
scheme of partition. The League expresses its entire confidence in the leader and 
members of the delegation seleeted by the Palestine Conference, held qu 24th and. 
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19^7 and appeals to every friend of Arabs in Palestine to raise a 

united voice to redress their grievances. . . , ^ . u , rtf 

The session of the All-India t M “®o jew^’poliev'^ Palestine 5 the^issTlraabs in 
if it fails to alter Us picscut pio Je a P ; wor ]<j w ;n look upon Britain 

to «dopt all necessary* measures, 

' f $$$& Sfvj&toS* •?Oftf Uft VZ age-long ’ process of the 
(b) Whereas tie Urdu . h«w and the Bindt/and possesses a 

SSrky^chl °no 'otlnfr 1 'ihdian language does to sustain the cultural thought of 

b0 ^rfc as the Urdu Se.nTtyl°ed 

• ns a 

(d) Whereas the Urdu language : is conBMuently ra^neutly to^ setve 

powerful means for tho *f*W*«£ »;S ^me of B or Hindi 

and whereas the new language that m being . . artifirnal in character and is 

“Athwa” Hindustani just to replace Urdu is ^Kiessivuj am jt j llt r5p the 

sf, 5 HSS 

i? "S»“ U,r."4!,*'th y «. and older dWt™* •! I™«° •«»««'»” 

ly i..»ibos. .< ^^■sts£Jt' 3 sss £ K 

isa'Asass:* *■*"»7“ *i 

i w in * Om P»r'» <-SS&^S^S%tS& & u» 

the predominant language of the ^ a ’ 1( , ad !^ jr edurVion if they should so desire. 
Urdu-speaking sections of it to p nsja • « ( „ be prescribed as an optional 

S & •S'WS* 1 » —<"■“ 

'“S' 1 Ttaffi* ”«oS™. ooirt., ttM' fl*J*-* I~“ *"* 

"as as* o&ta^awaw .. 

to ?KSg irs fill 

U'.sstsas? assSi "SK.-'t. ■«. t-pi-biib" -—-“” wy 

subversive of the growth of genuine nationalism m India. ^ |ogi3latui . es 

‘any manner with 

this highly objectionable song. 

Speeches in Open Session 

Mr. Abdul Rahnian StdcUgi moved the resolution regarding Palestme in the 


u'j -v. 1 i- i ^ nit thmii because they were weajt. 

but to see that others did not hit them beoau • d of India . fIo said that to-day 
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"stagey leading to tho tragedy and believed that the Government would not 
have taken the attitude they did if the Muslims had been united. 

Mr. Inayatullak regretted tho disunion amongst the Moslem youths. He felt 
convinced that they should never allow the Congress to mislead Moslems. He 
appealed to the Moslem youths to take their proper share in the light for froodoni. 

Regam Habihullah placed full faith in their honesty of purpose. Moslem women, 
she said, had surely advanced and men should not think that they were left alone 
to light the battle. Women would fight shoulder to shoulder with them. 

After Malik Barkat Alt's speech, the resolution was unanimously passed. 

Moving the Bande Afataram resolution, Mr. Akram Khan (Bengal) traced its 
history from the Sanyasi rising and Mr. Bankira Chandra Chatterjee’s book Amnd 
Math. He quoted passages from the book having a bearing on the question and said 
that the song was not national as professed by the Congress but, as its origin showed, 
was intentionally meant against Muslims. He wondered why such a song should be 
sung in the Legislature when Muslims took exception to it and why wheu a Muslim 
member, whose feeling it hurt, walked out during its singing, exception had been 
taken to his doing so, 

Mr. Badracldaja , supporting the resolution, saw au attack on the culture of 
Islam and a conspiracy against Islam in the book Anund Math . He said that the 
Congress had a small mind though a great impulse and they went ill together. 

Mr. Mahomed Habibullah thought-that the song was not only auti-Islamic but 
also anti-national. The Congress wanted independence but did they mean it, he 
asked. He thought that the Congress President should declare A.nand Math 

and the Bande Mutaram song to bo anti-national. Would tho President at the n«xt 
Congress session bum the book ? If ho did not, he was not serious in whatfhe 
said ^and only wanted a Hindu revival and tho perpetuation of British imperialism. 

Khan Bahadur Baji Rashid Ahmed asked, when they were subjected to such an 
indignity on minor things, what their position would be if they were not allowed 
safeguards. At this stage, closure was moved and tho resolution was passed. 

Moving the Ministers’ resolution, Malik Barkat Ali said that Muslims could not 
repose confidence in non-Muslim Ministers. The Muslim Ministers iu the Congress 
Provinces were not real representatives of the Muslim community. He advised the 
Congress not. to enoourage Muslims to accept any Ministry in opposition to the 
Muslim view. 

Supporting the resolution, Mr. Chundrigar said that the Congress had formerly 
complained that Ministers were elected from the Government flatterers and were not 
the real representatives of the people, but the same might be applied to the Congress 
and he believed that the Cougress was the greater sinner in this respect. 

Similar views were expressed by Mr. Mahomed Ishaq and Seth Aldus S attar 
and the resolution was passed unanimously. 

The House was comparatively thin when the fourth sitting of tho open session of 
the League commenced on the i8th October. Moving tho Federation resolution 
Mr, Hussain Imam remarked that the League was opposod to Federation 
since the difference between the consulting units wero very marked. They were not 
there on a similar footing. While British India would be represented by those who 
were ruled, the Indian States would be represented by their rulers. From their 
previous experience, they could hardly trust the States since they would have to 
carry out the orders of the British Government. He believed that if Hindus did not 
come to an understanding on the question of Federation, it would mean that their 
opposition to Federation was not sincere. 

Maulana Ilasrat Mohani, supporting, said that Federation was composed of 
Government, Congress, Muslims and States. The Government would willyniily like to 
introduce the Federal scheme. Their plan apparently was to persuade Congress to 
join by influencing Mr. Gandhi, The Governme.it, he added, wore at present Very 
kind to Congress and the Hindus. As for the States, they would be forced into it 
and. thus, the Muslims would be isolated and compelled to join. On the other hand 
advised the Maulana, the League should take steps to isolate the Government bv 
winning over the other two parties. He explained that at present Oongri; ?s and the 
Muslims had a mutual suspicion, each thinking that the other might join, loaving it 
isolated. Ho believed that they could join hands and approach the Nizam and other 
States since a number of States were already shaky oa the subject. Ho said that 
some members of the Subjects Committee had suggested an alternative scheme 
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concluded that if under pressure, the Muslims 
be able to give effect to the resolutions passed 


vy.u.vh was opposed and deleted. Re 
accepted Federation, they would not 

i0 Mr S Qhnndrigar described Federation as a retrograde measure. By joining Fede¬ 
ration, they would be strengthenin' the hands of Hindus. The resolution was unatu- 

m °The resolution opposing the introduction of joint electorates in local bodies was 
moved by Mr . i\Juninullah from Bihar who alleged that the Government in lus 
nrovtnce were planning to close schools and substitute pathsalas iu their place, ine 
Duritv of the Urdu language was being attacked. He said that if Mussulmans aooeptea 
joint electorates in local bodies, they would lose all influence in shaping policy and 
nrotframme to the benefit of their community. 

1 Mr. Zahur Ahmed and Mr. A. S. Khan further supported the resolution which 
was adopted, Mr. Zahur Ahmed adding that the system of electorates could only be 
altered by the consent of the Mussalman community. 

The Baja of Mahmudabad next moved the resolution on the Urdu language. He 
said that if Mussulmans wanted, they could have imposed the Arabic language on the 
Hindus when they ruled in India. Mr. Karimullah Baja Khan said that the problem 
of. Urdu was interwoven with the individuality of the Mussulmans in India and he 
umid the setting up of Urdu Defenoo Committees in every district in India. Mr. 
JBussain Riaz, Ghulam Mahomed Hussain and Mr. S. 31. Hussain further .supported 
the resolution, the last speaker pointing out that the University of Urdu in India 
would unite and consolidate the Muslim community Into one unit. The resolution 
was passed. 

At this stage, Mr. Jinnak, addressing the press, said: U I find, very much to my 
regret, that certain incorrect views of some members of the Subjects Committee, 
including myself, have been given currency in acme newspapers though, it is roily 
known that the proceedings of the Subjects Committee are held in camera and are 
not open to the press. I appeal to the press representatives as to whether it is fair 
or right. I am not at liberty to disclose the discussions or the views of any member 
of the Subjects Committee so as to categorically repudiate certain misrepresentations 
because that would be doing what I so strongly deprecate. I am, however, m a 
position to say that every resolution in the Subjects Committee was passed unani¬ 
mously and that is enough for the present” 

Mr. Zafar Alt moved the Baluchistan resolution, which was supported by i cot 
Inayatullah and adopted. 

Moving the resolution on the Assam “Line System” Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudkury 
ssid that Assam was an undeveloped province and peoplo froni the neighbouring 
districts came and settled there. He described the hardships which the people of 
the province had to undergo under this system when toby had to migrate to Bengal, 
The sneaker regretted the Congress attitude in this respect, ' 

Mr. A t K. R. Khan of Bengal was optimistic that within ( the next few years, 
Assam would also be a Muslim Provinoe. 

Moving the resolution on the economic programme, the Baja of MakmiidahaA 
said that he was not there as a Raja but as Amir Ahmed Khan. Ho said that 
Taloodars generally might not have sympathy with the economic condition of the 
oeonle but the Muslim Taluqdar was a tenant first and a Taluqdar next If. the 
wealthy pondered, they would find that while there were defects in Socialism, 
tin-re were good points, too, and when its defects were expunged, what was left 
was the teaching of Islam. When the Raja came to describe the pitiable plight 
0 jj 8 the teeming minions, tears trickled down from his eyes. He appealed to 
the wealthy not to make Islam a Government of Ilajr.s but of the people. Islam, 
h Q gaid, was not a religion—it was a disgarce to call it a system 

which'all the world followed. Lei in had a good programme but that, too,, fell far 

Sh °JMr°A bl rSS&8ai(l that the League had been maligned and abused for 
having no economic programme and he challenged if Cougress could offer anything 
hatter than what they were putting forth to-day. , . . , . , , 

Mr. Naqi Imam advia8d them not only to have love for their religion but alse for 
their country. He said that they must impart proper education and produce better- 
educated men. Pointing to the House, he said it was certainly an assembly of edu¬ 
cated men but it was not the real mirror of the condition of the community. If 
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anted to improve economically, they must give up applying for government jobs, 
'he salvation of the community lay on the plane of nationalism. 

Mr. Qutuhuddin Abdul Wali described Congress as an irreligious body. 

Mr. Aziz Lalji said that Congress was spreading commuaalism and Socialism, only to 
bring the Hindu Raj. 

“Have any of the programmes of the Congress cared for Muslim artisans ? 
asked Chaudhury Khaliquzxaman and he added that if Hindus did away with capita¬ 
lism., they would find Muslims ahead of them. 

Mr. Jinnah announced in the afternoon that the session would be concluded alter 
the new Constitution was adopted. It was a long and complicated document like a 
statute and laid down rules and regulations for the League. He then referred to-Hie 
forthcoming bye-election at Bijnore and said he was a believer in action, by which 
alone any organisation could be judged. He acknowledged the cordial response by 
the audience to the appeal by the Chairman of the Reception Committee, There was, 
however, the groat factor of money. The Jhansi Election they had won by ono motor 

car and a flag, the latter of which they wore preserving as a memento. In Jhansi, 

they had won only by 700 votes, nearly 2,000 votes being cast aginst them. At 

Bijnore, he wanted to give their opponents a crushing defeat. He, therefore, appealed 
to the audience to contribute in money as much as they could to form a fund 
which, he said, would be kept in trust by the Baja of Mahmudabad; the balance, if 
any, would be handed over to the United Provinces Provincial League. 

Mr. Jinnah’s speech was translated into Urdu by Mr. Hossain Imam , who alleged 
undue interference in election for which till yesterday the British Government in 

India had been blamed. 

The following resolution as regards the League’s constitution was moved from 
the Chair and accepted : “That (a) This session of the All-India Muslim League 
approves of and adopts the constitution as amended by the Subjects Committee on 
the report of the Special Committee appointed by the Council of tho A. L M. L. by 
a resolution passed at a meeting held at Delhi on 21st March, 1937. (b) The President 
be authorised to appoint a Working Committee from amongst -"tho members of ttuj 
Council and the A. L M. L. Committees in every Provincial, District and Primary 
League, according to the amended constitution by 31st December, 1Q37- (c) All 
elections of delegates and members of the Council of the A. M. L. shall be held 
in accordance with the provisions of tho new constitution and shall b 3 intimated to 
the office of the A. I. M. L. by 20fch January, 1938.’* 

Moving the resolution, Mr. Jinnah said that the-Subjects Committee was the most, 
powerful m the history of the League. All tho amendments had. been passed unani¬ 
mously. For these reasons, he thought that it was unnecessary to'waste'the time pf 
the House in formal discussion. Besides, constitutions were not pBrfnahent and they 
could be changed. The amended constitution would be published and it. could then 
bo better examined and changes could be made, if necessary. 

At the conclusion, tho President announced that tho special session of the All- 
India Muslim League would be held at Lahore (in February). 


The Bengal Presidency Muslim League 

The Presidential Address 

Are our Ministers of the Presidency of Bengal acting with that faith and oonrage 
and moving steadily forward towards the realization of tho common ideal of the 
Muslim League and the Indian National Congress? The Hon’ble gentlemen are the 
representatives of the people and therefore the ultimate sanction of the offices which 
they hold rests on the will of the people”. 

“They took office on the 1st April, 1937, yet I am sincerely sorry to say that 
neither their acts nor their utterances conform to tho wishes of the people. Clearly, 
they are not possessed of those ‘mighty forces’ and ‘faith and courage’ which the 
Viceroy in his extremely generous mood expected them to possess”, 
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Thus declared Sir Wazir ffassan, ex-Ghief Judge of Oudh Chief Court, in oourea 
of his presidential address at the annual general meeting ot the Bengal Presidency 
Muslim League which was held on the 22nd. August 1937 in the premises of the 
♦Calcutta Dental College, 

There were 16 resolutions which (1) demanded immediate release of all political piison- 
er$, detenus and those under restrictions; (2) requested Bengal Government to 
diately raise a loan of two crores of rupees in order to start free ^pukaT^pnmniy 
education in Bengal and vocational education for unemployed youths ] (3) urged that 
the tenancy legislation of the Province be immediately overhauled m order to give 
relief to overtaxed peasautry and (4) requested. Bengal Government to make f, 
jug of total prohibition in some selected districts of Bengal and draw up programme 
so that total prohibition might be enforced in the Province withm the next four years. 

When the discussion on the remaining resolutions was goiag t on, several policemen 
entered the hall with crowd behind them, who created such disturb nice that further 
proceedings became impossible. In consequence thereof the Pedant tho 
meeting and declared that the meeting would be held at 18, Canal to tree t at 7 p. m, 

Referring to these unseemly scenes Sir Wazir Hasan remarked w it was a painful 
sight for me to see that the politics in Bengal should have degenerated into.such a 
low ebb that it prompted unseemly sceues which we have all witnessed this afternoon* 
Nothin" can take me away from the path of duty I have chosen for myself. No 
Minister or his Police Commissioner can deter me from the work I have set. before 
me as a duty to my country and duty to my brothers In Islam. 

The adjourned meeting was held at 18, Canal Street, the residence of Sir Abdul 
Halim G buz navi, Sir Wazir Hsssau presiding, T -, .. , 

The following further resolutions (1) offering co-operation co Indian National 
Congress in the work of mass contact and fight, for freedom of the country with 
adequate safeguards for the Mussalmans of India; (2) urging Bengal Government to 

consider the widespread feeling in the country against repressive laws which still 
disfigure the statute book of this Province and take measures for repeal of all 
repressive acts at an early date ; (3) conveying to the India Government the strong 
feeling in the country against the use of Indian soldiers m foreign countries and 
urging the Government of ladia to discontinue the practice, were passed at this 
meeting. 

Addressing the meeting Sir Wazir BassansM A11 T 

«t : assume that the Bengal Presidency Muslim League is affiliated to the A l-India 
Muslim League either under Section 37 or Section 40 of the Constitution of the All- 
fadia Muslim League. If this is so then under Section 3 of the same Constitution 
your League forms an integral part of the All*India Muslim League, and therefore the 
aims and objects of the Bengal Presidency Muslim League are the same as those of 

the Constitution of the All-India Muslim League the 
aims and objects of the League are as follows 

(a) The attainment of full responsible Government for India by all peaceful and 
legitimate means with adequate and effective safeguards for Mussalmans. 

(b) To protect and advance the political, religious and other rights and interests 

of the Indian Mussalmans. „ . .. 

(c) To promote friendship and union between the Mussalmans and other com- 

mU (d) L£, To maintain and strengthen brotherly relations between the Mussalmans. of 
India and those of other countries. . , , 

“When the aims and objects of the League in so far as they are covered by 
clauses (a) and fl» are placed side by side with the objects of the Indian National 
Congress as stated in its Constitution and several resolutions it will be found that 

thev are the same in substance. , , , M , .. . 

*In your Province you are happily free from the responsibilities of the protection 
of the interests of the Mussalmans as a minority group. But on the other hand on 
vour shoulders rests the responsibility of protecting the interests of the minorities In 
the Presidency of Bengal. I am convinced that von will always make your bast en¬ 
deavours to discharge the obligation justly and conscientiously, The first question 
therefore which arises in relation to your Province is to discover whether there are 
many such rights of. the minority community which require protection m your hands. 
The only question of such a nature, so far as I can see, arises out of the allotment 
of seats in Legislatures of your Province to the Hindu community of Bengal under 
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PROCEEDINGS & RESOLUTIONS 

It is obvious that tho disadvantages under which the minon* 


have not resulted in any 


Communal Award. — ...-- 

fey community of vour Province is placed by the Award, .. 

advantage to your community. In all fairness, therefore, it is your duty as a 
community to' help the Hindu minority in relieving the latter from the buiclen n 


those disadvantages, 


which must be 
such 


provided of course, there is no higher equity 
exercised in favour'of any other minority group, fo my mind there are no 
equitable considerations. In this connection, l may be permitted to 
1 ’ ^ s “ foreign and not Indian, 


which is 


any community 
favour. 

“It has been rightly said 


cannot invoke any equity in its 


that the relationship 


_ between India and *T5agland is 

that *of ^exploitor" and" ‘exploited' and not of partnership. Britishers in India ate the 
living symbols of British Imperialism and whatever they have done m tms 
country they have done in the interest of England and not of India. ^kisjmbwt 
ha3 been discussed threadbare in books of history tracing back to the earliest nays 
of connection between the two countries. It was a Society of Adventurers 
which became constituted into the East India Company and the latter received i * 
charter on A. I). .1600, from Queen Elizabeth to trade with the East. In further- 
ancQ of the economic interests of Great Britain territorial acquisition were mane 
by the Company and with the victory in tho battle of Plassey in 1757 commenced 
the political supremacy of the merchants of England over our unhappy mothei and. 
To quote Macaulay, “The servant of the Company obtained, not for themselves, 
a monopoly of almost the whole internal trade They foroed the native to buy 


dear and sell cheap..., 
dependants, who ranged 
wherover they appeared, 
the power of his master, and his 


.they converted with their protection a set of 
through the provinces,^ spreading desolation and 
Every servant of a 


native 

_ o __ _ terror 

British factory was armed with all 
master was armed with all the power of the 
Company. Enormous fortunes were thus rapidly accumulated at Calcutta while 
thirty millions of human beings were reduced to the last extremity of wretchedness. 
They had been accustomed to live under tyranny, but never under tyrauny like 

^ “The transfer of tho political domination of India to tho Crown of England 
brought no fundamental change in the relations between India and Great Br itain : 
exploitation continued though in new and legalised guises with the result that too 
‘ " people carno to be linked with the political slavery of India. 

gp*im irony that those very interests which were 


abject poverty of the 
As I said elsewhere 


brute force are now flaunted at us 
which is sought on grounds of 


“it is 

acquired with the help of deception and sheer 

as ' legal and legitimate rights,” protection of , 

justice and good conscience. The latest Constitution framed by # trie 

Parliament for the governance of this country breathes with the spirit or political 
domination and economic exploitation of the people of India by the people or 
England. Our Prime Minister of Bengal truly said that, under, the New Constitution 
there will be neither Hindu Raj nor Muslim Raj but British Raj. 

“The attitude of tho Indian National Congress towards the inequities and 
denationalising effect of the Communal Award may not be logical or consistent 
with its high ideal of nationalism but it certainly demonstrates its anxiety and 
political wisdom not to raise communal issue *at a time when the services of the 
entire people of India are needed in the great fight for freedom. 

“In the matter of acceptance of offices in the Provinces in which it had a 


the 


decision in favour of acceptance with 
of the people of 


majority tho Congress has again taken 

the object of averting a split, so that cohesion ami solidarity 
India may be maintained in the movement for emancipation. 

“The AU-India Muslim League at its session held at Bombay in April, 1936 
resolved that the Constitution relating to Provinces may be worked for what it is 
worth ; thus there is no conflict of policy between the Congress and the Muslim 
League as regards tho Provincial part of the Constitution Act of 1935. But there 
is a \&t;al difference between the objects of tho two organizations in working the 
Constitution. The League considers that the Act provides considerable powers for 
introducing beneficent reforms by tho Ministers while the Congress is of opinion 
that the Constitution would be so worked as to frustrate the iutentions of the 
framers of the Act. In other words the British Parliament intended to burden 
the Ministers with responsibilities and to vest the powers in the Governors of the 
Provinces. The Congress resolutely declined to accept such a bare responsibility 
until His Excellency the Viceroy made public his authoritative interpretations of 
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^ . vovfsioris of the Act. His Excellency said : a Rut I do not believe that 
iose sad things (conflicts between the Governors and responsible Ministers and 
consequent suspension of the Constitution) will come to pass, for 1 have faith 
in you and in the destiny of India. The way wo tread may seem dark and 
sometime difficult. The star that guides our course may seem sometime *to flicker 
and almost to fail, Yet faith and courage are mighty forces. Let us summon 
them to our aid in this difficult hour, and together move steadily forward towards 
the fulfilment of our hopes.’ 5 

“Are our Ministers of the Presidency of Bengal acting with that faith and courage 
and moving steadily forward towards the realization of the common ideal of the 
Muslim League and the Indian National Congress ? These Hon’ble gentlemen 
are the representatives of the people and therefore the ultimate sanction of the 
offices which they hold rests on the will of the people. They took office on the 1st 
of April 19d7, yet I amsincerely sorry to say that neither their acts nor their utter* 
ances conform to the wishes of the people. Clearly, they are not possessed of those 
mighty forces and u faith and courage” which the Viceroy in his extremely generous 
mood expected them to possess. 

u Iiie dark shadow of the old regime, the old habits of covering acts of injustice 
and oppression of flouting public opinion with the pretence of maintaining Law and 
Order, still dominate the administration of the Presidency of Bengal. Hundreds of 
sons and daughters of our motherland may starve themselves to death, thousands of 
them may arbitrarily be deprived of their freedom, thousands and thousands of our 
labourers may be compelled to Jive on the verge of starvation and millions may roam 
about in our villages naked and hungry. All this may happen but no relief and no 
sympathy can be extended to them because of chimerical fear of breach of rules of 
discipline and. Law and Order. Legitimate and non-violent demonstration by the 
people against the actions of the Government are suppressed with force and are cons¬ 
trued as threats founded^ on communal bias. Are these the ways by which our 
Ministers propose to rapidly reach the goal of responsible Government ? It is said 
that these conditions existed Jong before the advent of the popular Ministry, Yet no 
protest was made against their continuance. This may be so, but surely the inference 
Is not that the present agitation is directed against the personnel of the Cabinet or on 
communal grounds. On the contrary, the only legitimate inference is that the agita¬ 
tion fs prompted by the fact that our Ministers of to-day are the servants of the 
people and not their masters. 

Nothing gives greater incentive to law breaking than a policy of repression. Oar 
Ministers must know and realise the consequences of their callous disregard of popular 
opinion and sentiments. The ^whole of India is deeply agitated and with one voice 
demands the redress of sufferings of the Andamans prisoners, the release of detenus 
and political prisoners. This demand cannot be suppressed by parading before the 
eyes of the people shibboleths of prestige and Law and Order. To quote the words 
of the President of the All India National Congress, “To day this inhuman, tragic 
sight, is uppermost in the people’s minds, and tne shadow of death hovers over them. 
While we argue, people might well be dying, I trust still that this human side will 
be^ considered by the Viceroy. No government ever lost prestige by doiDg the right 
thing. But even if prestige being the balance, there are other factors in life that 
count far more.” Having regard to this great wave of indignation aud stirring of 
deep currents of human feelings it will be, in my opinion, in the interest of Law and 
order that the demands of the Andaman prisoners, reasonable as they are, should at 
once bo met and satisfied. Hunger strike is an outcome of desperation. It Is the duty 
of the representative Government of the country to stop spreading and deepening of 
this desperation by taking possession of the hearts of the people of India,, How 
vividly reminiscent of the days of Lord Willingdon who laboured under the illusion 
that he had crushed the aspirations of the people of India by his policy of repression, 
is the attitude of the present Government of Bengal ? I should here like to strike a 
personal note. The chief Minister of Bengal is an old friend of mine, if I may say 
so, and from my knowledge and experience of his political views I can say with a 
certain degree of confidence that if freedom of thought and action were left to him as • 
his most sacred possessions, he would have done the needful long ago. Ho is not a 
free agent but then who dominate him ? They may be some powerful and reactionary 
members of his own party. There can be little doubt that the Bengal Presidency 
Muslim League can exercise greatest of influence for the better on these .reactionary 
colleagues of the Chief Minister. The League may even disown and disaffiliate the 
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Muslim Parliamentary Board which after ail is said and done is the creature of the 


League. 


in the 
Muslim 
/ed the 
of the 

alien 


This Board must accept your mandate and has no right to dicato to you, 

U I recommend that you may send a message to our fellow countrymen 
Andamans Prisons, that” it is the earnest desire of the Bengal Presidency 
League that they should discontinue their hunger-strike as it has already served tno 
purpose with which it was started. Their sufferings are now the sufferings or tne 
entire people of India and have moved them to the innermost depth. 

“Corning back to the broader question of the freedom of the country from 
domination, I have no hope that it will, come by the so called process of evolution. 
The History of British Imperialism belies all such hopes. Britain lost American 
colonies as a result of war. Britain was also on the verge of losing Canada alto¬ 
gether when it was saved as a self-governing Domiuion by Lord Durham. Inc case 
of Ireland bears great resemblance to the case of India. Successive efforts were made 
by Gladstone to give home Rule to the people of Ireland, but the British Parliament 
at every instance set its face against it. Truely none of these cases is a parallel ins¬ 
tance to the case of India. India is a continent, inhabited by thirty-five erores or 
people : Hindus and Mohammedans are the inheritors of a glorious heritage ot civili¬ 
zation, culture, philosophy and even of territorial sovereignty ill different parts ot tne 
the country, and yet Indians are a subject people. Can history present any parallel 
to the case of India 1 No. _ , „ . . , r . , 

“Constitutional reforms in India began in 1909 and in 1937 tbs British i arhament 

has imposed a constitution on the people of India which is condemned by ©very 
political organization of the country. Indeed, at one time in six provinces of me 
country, the Government of India Act of 1935 was faced with a grave danger of being 
suspended. The Federation part of the Act still remains condemned and so far neither 

the All India Muslim Leauge nor the Indian National Congress has evinced any 

desire to work it to any extent, It follows that our fight for the attainment of our 
object of responsible self-government, must be maintained and our forces strengthened. 

“Before I proceed further I wish to analyse a little more closely the true nature 
of this struggle, and for this purpose I would like to quote a passage from a recent 
booklet issued under the auspices of the Indian National Congress and prepared by 
my young friend Dr. Z. A. Ahmad. “For the past half-century a struggle has been 
in progress between British Imperialism and the Indian people. The central fact ot 
this struggle has been the question of sovereignty on the one hand, an ever growing 
conscious mass of the Indian people, economically crushed, are continuously striving 
to bring about a radical improvement in their living conditions by altering the existing 
political relationship ; on the other hand, British Imperialism and its Indian supporter 
are continuously exerting themselves to suppress these endeavours and to maintain the 
politico-economic status quo. . . 

“It often happens that politicians in order to satisfy group interest or m reacting 
to the exigencies of particular circumstance, erroneously characterise the Indian 
struggle as being essentially economic, or essentially political, or even as essentially 
moral or religious. The Precept of Political Science that the connection between eco¬ 
nomics, politics and forms of thought in society is organic, is a sooio-logica> genera¬ 
lisation, which applifes to all societies irrespective of race and territory.” Our struggle 
for freedom, therefore, means freedom from political slavery, freedom from tno fetters 
of class domination and fredom from economic exploitation. But how to attain this 
freedom ? The Congress has found the way, that way is both legitimate and peaceful 
and briefly stated it is the way of stirring mass consciousness. 

“I have shown above that the object of the All-India Muslim League is the same 
in substance as the object of the Indian National Congress i. e., the attainment of res¬ 
ponsible self-government for the country and nobody blames to-day either the Muslim 
League or the Mussalmans of India that they lack in ideals. But have we discovered 
any way leading to that goal, different from that of the Congress ? To mv mind 
given the conditions of lawfulness and non-violence, there is no other way than the 
way on which the Congress has already begun its march with a grim determination 
to reach the goal. With the passage of time our chains of slavery tighten more and 
more, the class domination increases and the economic miseries deepen. 

The Indian Mussalmans must join the Congress and the reasons for doing so are 
implicit in the bare statement of the nature of the^ fight. No sacrifice is. too great m 
this cause. Indeed it is a sacred obligation by which every Mussalman is bound and 
..it is his duty to dischargo that obligation to the best of liis capacities. In my opinion 
every obstacle placed in the way of the Muealpaan to the f\ilnlment of our obligation 
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fO'jpitr country must be unhesitatingly removed as unworthy of a great people. De- 
aymg in our march to freedom shoulder to shoulder with the OongretS until settle¬ 
ments made is not only oppossed to the constitution of the League but is highly 
derogatory to our national honour and political morals. 

. As I said on another occasion this demand for a settlement in anticipation of 
victory comes to this. “We will take no part in the battle of freedom unless and 
until our share in the fruits of the victory is fixed and determined.’* This is a most 
humiliating position for the Mussalmans of India to take. “The Mussalraans must 
learn to depend on their own national characteristics and dynamic forces ; the measure 
ot their right must he determined by the proportion of their contribution to the 
struggle for freedom.” We must cease to be tho parasites of British .Imperialism and 
should not degenerate into sycophants of another label. I may say in parenthesis 
that I do not admit for a moment that there remains any thing to be settlod between 
the League and the Congress before we join the Congress aud build a united front 
m the tight for freedom. 

w Let me test this proposition in another way, According to tho Constitution of 
the League one of our several obligations is to protect our rights in this country 
but we are land under another obligation of service to the Mussalmans of other 
countries also. Thus it is our duty to support tho Arabs of Palestine in their fight 
for independence and integrity of their motherland. Obviously, we the Mussalmans'of 
India can have no material share iu. the fruits of the victory of those people. When 
our battle in India is won we cannot be any the less "free people than any other 
community. Once the objective of the fight is firmly grasped every question of 
communal nature fades into insignificance. I trust that you are not oppressed with 
apprehension that the coming Swaraj will be a Hindu raj and not a raj of the people 
of India. This fear if it exists at all is obviously created by the British Imperialists 
anu their Indian supporters and I must earnestly appeal to you not to swerve even 
to a hairs breadth from your duty to you motherland/ 

/Reverting for a moment to the question of Palestine, I will ask: you to consider 
aSr ieS ?f 1 ^ ,anC0 of P 10 report of the Koval Commission with the Constitution Act of 
Both reveal in a remarkable degree the inherent vices of the British Imperia¬ 
lism, I alestine is proposed to be divided into three parts, tho Arab Palestine, the 
Jewish Palestine and the wedge of British Palestine, The Constitution Act divides 
India first into British India and States India. This division is made to serve the 
purpose of wiesting any power that the representatives of British India may legiti¬ 
mately claim to possess in the government of the country. The second division 
affected by the Act is the division of British India info Muslim India and Hindu 
India and ye there is a third division by dividing each province into Muslim and 
Hindu electorates. We must fight, with as much determination against the proposed 
parfion of Palestine as we should against the constitution of 1935, independence 
being the common cause in both cases. Though perhaps it is not possible for our 
Muslim Ministers to fight for Palestine on the floor of the Legislatures but there is 
no reason whatsoever why they should not join us in the public agitation. Near at 
hands there is a similar fight going on in the Frontier of India. The League and the 
Congress are engaged in it in the interest of freedom. 

u Pray do not misunderstand mo. I do not ask you to wind up the Muslim League 
if you think that; there is a need for its continuance. One of the objects of the 
League is “to protect and advance tho religious and other interests of Indian Mussal¬ 
mans.” Perhaps it is necessary to maintain the League for serving the object con¬ 
templated by the clause quoted above, 

Must yet, however, there is no attack from any quarter on your rights and 
Interests of any description, nor is there any interference in the promotion of 
those interests. But the primary and dominating object of your Constitution is 
described iu clause of (a) Section 2, and for the attainment of that object you can 
join the Congress without any hesitation. Neither the Constitution of the League 
nor the Constitution of the Congress debars you from joining loth the Organisations. 

“Besides tho objects enumerated in Clauses (a) and' (b) of Section 2 of the 
Constitution of the League there is another object stated in Clause C of the same 
Section. That object also can best be served by joining the Indian National 
Congress. The peak which the waves of National Movement of Freedom have 
reached is bound to drown all communal differences, and if communalism is not 
yet dead it is certainly on death-bed. 

I now wish to close this address with an appeal to the youths of Bengal. Some 
of you will be the leaders, others will be the Soldiers of the Great National Army 
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is fighting the battle of Freedom for our Motherland. You have traini „ 
problems which confront the entire world of the present day and yon have 
facility of youth to adjust your vision to the now angle with which those 
problems are presented at the present moment. Yon have a correct conception 
of our entire social and political structure which clearly needs drastic readjust¬ 
ments if not complete demolition and rebuilding. You know the true interpretation 
of the “birth right” of every citizen of our country. Thus your age aud your 
equipment fully entitle you to take the responsibility on. your shoulder of serving 
the cause of Freedom. X, therefore, ask you to begin to tako interest in the. 
national problem of the day and individually and collectively share amongst 
yourselves the burden of this service. The Constitution of the All India Muslim 
League as well as of the Indian National Congress permits you to use only 
legitimate and peaceful means for the attainment of the freedom of our Motherland, 
You are not required to do anything which is forbidden by law nor anything which 
is violent as opposed to peaceful. Yon must keep the fire of patriotism burning in 
your hearts. Without this there can bo no incentive to action. National honour and 
love of one’s country are the noblest and the strongest of human emotion. To ray 
mind all your education and all your culture must be deemed to have been vested 
if yon fail to respond by action to these impulses. Any attempt to suppress this 
sacred and noble emotion is clearly immoral and tyrannical. 

Last I would appeal to the Government of Bengal and in particular to my friend 
the Prime Minister that they do redeem pledges which they made to their electorates 
through whom they have attained the status of the Government of Bengal. 


The AH India Shia Political Conference 

Sixth Session—-Lucknow—1 ith. & 12th. October 1937 

The Sixth annual session of the All India Shia Political Conference commenced at 
Lucknow on the 11th October 1937, under the Presidency of Sir Wazir Flassan, 
who in the course of his address said 

l 'The poverty and miserable plight of the Muslim masses is as great as (if not 
greater than) that of the Hindu misses. In this work of creating national sanctions 
behind the struggle for political freedom, the Congress will welcome eo-operation 
from all communities and classes. But obviously if co-operation is offered on terms 
or at a price, Congress cannot pause to consider such terms or to evaluate the 
price.” 

Sir Wazir Hassan continued : U I deny that what is called the problem of the 
minorities is a reality. 1 am convinced that the so-called problem of 1 the minorities 
is a creation of British imperialists and is always used as a weapon to impede the 
progress of nationalism in this country/’ Sir Wazir regretted that commuualisrn 
raised its head at every step that was taken or intended to bo taken on the march 
to the goal of freedom by the Congress or any group of I ndian Nationalists. The 
communalists amongst the Hindus were as much obstructive as communalists amongst 
the Mussalmans, The Congress had, thus, to fight the battle of freedom on three 
fronts, viz, British imperialist, Hindu communalist and Muslim communalist, and, 
God willing it would win on all fronts. 

The days of drawing-room politics aud intellectual gymnastics with a view to 
moulding an agreed formula by the best of the Hindu and Muslim communities had 
gone, he said, and added : w You cannot reverse the wheels of force which are 
dominating the thoughts and actions of the peoples and nations of the entire 
world. If you have the least impulse of patriotism in you, you cannot let your 
politics degenerate from nationalism to comraunalism and from commuualism to 
fanaticism/’ 

As regards their rights under the Communal Award, the attitude of the Congress 
was perfectly clear though that attitude had neither the authority nor the wish 
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i/[ . f> . rt made by the British Parliament in the Award as 

jo ' disturb the. adjabtmems^ ma -y, ounti . y< «W*ith whom are we to make a 

regards seats m the T &f t l r S an tQ "Provinces where the Muss a! mans 

settlement,” asked Sir % r X obvernmenffi nSr the All-India Muslim 
were in a majordy and, formed /Vu onv status Taking a view of the position 
League nor the Provincial Leaguestj«* »|rjtt i ^ League could 

of &e League m all itheJWMJ ™LSi in any province of British 
not be said to represent amajortyofthe “'mans y p represent 

India, except Bombay. n<1 m Xe?e /as "“ guarantee forthcoming that any 
Muslims at all. Further, no sm Congress would be honoured and 

settlement between the Leag whole or even by the Mussalmans in 

accepted by the Mussalmans of India ™» ,e J pTOp er time for a 

%ST ' r ci the minority problem would come after India had 

attained the status of a fra®Li . 00 ^'^^-uk of the problem was that the aspirations of 
Sir Wazir thought M the c :uk o MP »« a mere change of 

Mi? S&riX wanted “today ^was a^on He believed that obviously the 

mentality, " hat Jnau v< . Alv enhanced if all the Mussalmans of India 

forces of freedom would bef f y JSn and services in the fight for 

would ? ,s ° ^Xnm^ fel^ corivfnced that the battle for freedom must be fought at 
independence and • u . ^ b remembered” said the President -that the 

any sacrifice or cost it stmu a oe * into the hands of the young and 

destiny of India m futuie wui -y masses, who in then- 

educated people of o-doybut a so into M^anaso ^ Wlll t pause to 

eagerness to attain ireeaqm w* _ r m ; n0 ntv problem. For, does not 

consider such trifles as ^hat s er / l 0 y of the masses ? P If such is the reality 

Hhe adult franchise impn 'mo v friends, will be no party to qualifying the 

of the future, A/Isolation delating to the Constituent Assembly by annexing 

main purpose of t * . t 0 f minority communities and classes. , 
provisos to safeguard the^ere.ots y { tlo interest of the solidarity of the 

Sir Viwir Hasam thought lfc a ^ ls ^. k m for ° the attainment of their Al. from 
Muslim community that they ®P°, to the Madhe Sahaba question, the President 
inside the ^ fLo finding of the tribunal was adverse or favourable it must 

Sf <id Ml ww U»t M l».» do... 


Resolutions—2nd. Day -12th. October 1937 

Tnorirp*! ihft nroceedings of the second day of the All-India Shift 
Noisy scenes ' i ■ u far-reaching decisions were taken. After a warm 

Political Conforemoev at ■ b f * '- g Congress unconditionally, 

discussion, the ^ oafeiQ ^J^ ae ^ inLi traced lie history of the Muslim League 

w »*« ««* ** “ 

legislatures should be abolished the basis of tie ratio fixed by the 

reservation of seats for Mu. m - wi th the ratio of representation of 

Mu"ns ^provided by the present Municipal and District Boards Act, should be 

-its$ is? 

S™fcr'ih3ftj of‘”4.. l.d“th.t tl» tag..' Part? M Mpd <h. M.lh, 

Sahaba agitation. „rnnaimnda committee and decided to start a newspaper. 

£ as SS&Ur’S'“’LTS c.—.d .m mm rnm <■» *. 

division of Palestine. 


The All India Shia (Muslim) Conference 

For the progress of Muslim industry and commerce, it was necessary for the 
Muslims to take a vow to purchase thing3 from Muslim manufacturers and; shops, 
said the Baja Saheb of JMahmudabad, presiding over the Ail-India Shia (Muslim), 
Conference, which opened its session at Gawnpore on the 26th. Decamber 1937. The 
Raja said that preference must be given to Muslim merchants without distinction of 
country ancl race. Failing this, the goods of Indian manufacturers should be pre¬ 
ferred to non-Indian. * 

In the course of his address, the President bewailed the conditions of Shias in 
the country, which he attributed chiefly to insufficient attention being give a to mecha¬ 
nical labour. For the betterment of the Shias, he advocated the establishment of an 
industrial institution of the type of Dayabagh in Agra and also suggested the collec¬ 
tion of funds for bringing out a community paper. 

The Raja then condemned the policy of the British Government in Palestine, 
which, he said, had alienated the sympathies of the Muslims. He asked the Shias 
to emulate the example of the past loaders of the community who had helped the 
Moghuls to establish their Empire in India. 

Nawtib Khan Hussain , Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course of 
his address, dwelt on the deterioration of the condition of the Shias which, he thought, 
was due to jealousies and disunity. He regretted that the Shias had failed to live up 
to the teachings of the Prophet, 


The All Bengal Muslim Conference 

The All-Bengal Muslim Conference commenced at Berhampur on the 23 rd 
October 1937. All the Moslem members of the Bengal Cabinet and many M. L. 
A. s., M. L. C.’s were present. 

Mr. A . K. Fazlul Iluq briefly addressing the gathering said that if they did not 
feel the necessity for Muslim unity they would not have come here. 

Sir Nazimnddin pleaded for founding a branch of the All-India Moslem League 
in every village and thana. Referring to the Muslim members who had gone back on 
their election pledges, he urged his audience to give them no hearing from any plat¬ 
form, He challenged the Congress to show anything thoy had done for the better¬ 
ment of the lot of the masses. Congress people indulged in tall talk about the masses 
but their action in that respect was little. Ho cited as an instance tho actiou of the 
Congress party in the time of the third reading of the Bengal Tenancy Amedmenfc 
Bill in the last Assembly. 

After Prince Kademali Mirza delivered his address as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, Mr. M. A . Jmnah delivered his presidential address, 

Mr. Jmnah said: “Times are changing. Under the old constitution the Ministers 
would not have come to you as these Ministers have done. The Ministers have now 
come to you to explain what they are doing for you. You are now masters. The 
vote is in your hands and the biggest and the greatest have to be to your decision.” 

Proceeding, ho said that when the new constitution came into being and realising 
that Mussalmans were numerically weak, educationally backward, economically nowhere 
and financially bankrupt, the Moslem League decided to oontest the provincial elections. 
Without previous organisation they set up a machinery to regulate the whole 
of India. They took the field because there was no other alternative. Thus provincial 
and central boards wore set up. They had enormous difficulties to face. They 
had their enemies who did not wish that Mussalmans .should organise. Nevertheless 
they preserved in every province and they succeeded beyond expectation, having 
regard to their difficulties. 

tt The issue before the Musalmaus of India to-day” Mr. Jiunah continued, u is this.” 
The Moslem League has got a definite polioy and a definite programme. The vital 

&3 
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and fundamental difference between the Congress policy and the Moslem I-Aagne 
nolicY is that we insist that the communal award should not be changed unless it had 
to be" done hr an agreement. We insist that in any future constitution m this coun¬ 
try, by whomsoeve. it. may bo framed the rights and interests of Mussalmans should 

Vie effectively safeguarded/ Why are we fighting for them ? If you lose this battle 

the Mussulmans in India will be crushed and wiped out of their existence. You may 
talk as much as you like about your religion, culture and language. Political power 
in a power that will safeguard our religion, culture or language. That is what we are 

llgl ‘‘‘Tlv' Congress answer is a dishonest answer that it Moes not matter They say 
the question is the economic question of hunger and poverty from which Hindus and 

M TweXg' l Mr. a iinnah said that in the legislatures every legislation had got to 
be carried bv a majority of votes. In most of the provinces in India Mussalmans 

were in a hopeless minority. Even in Bengal their majority was not so strong and 

it might be reduced to minority by various methods that might be resorted to. 

Mr Jimiah asked what was the objection ou the part of the Congress t.o come 
forward honestly in a straightforward manner and settle the question of minority. 
In other parts' of the world, such as Canada , 1 Czechoslovakia, I ciand and Egypt 

this question had been settled but the Congress said there was no such dung. 

The Congress said : “You must trust the majority their good-will and sens® of 

justice and lair-play. When you are told this you are being deluded and 

bamboozled, ^ CoD £ that the Congress stands for freedom and the 

Moslem League stands for slavery. That is absolutely untrue. There is no 

difference in the ideal of the Congress and that .of the Moslem League, if thwe 

was any doubt in their aims and objects the histone session of the Muslim League 
at Lucknow has made it quite clear that we stand for freedom and full freedom. 

The other aocusation against the League, Mr. Jinnah continued, was they had 
no economic programme. “We have met that charge. At the Lucknow session 
wo put down our detailed economic programme”. He believed that, when a Mussalman 
'r,nt down something on paper ho honestly mount to oarry it out. 

P “Other charges^ against us are that we have got Nawahs, Knights, Zemindars, 
Talukdars and Capitalists, That is merely to bamboozle you, ihese Zemmdars, 
Nawabs and Talukdars do not like them. But what about the Congress ? What 
about the Birlas, great mill owners and millionaires who regulated their policies. 

They had now democratised their constitution. Any one who paid two annas 
could become a member of the League, The rein of power was in their hands 
They had got the machinery now and would, deal in a proper mannei withihose 
w o proved unfaithful and disloyal to the League by using sanction fhich'vf 
their ‘ disapprobation and condemnation. They had dealt with two prominent men, 

Sir He a saM 1 hc' lD had <1 brought a message from Luoknow. It was that Mussalmans 
had awakened from the slumber of long years. The league in its revised 
democratised constitution, policy and programme had created platform on which 
every class of persons and interest could stand, fie, therefore, appealed to them 
in all earnestness he could command not to join any party or organisation except 
the All-India Muslim League and rally round its banner. 

Hindus where they were in majority 'were attempting to force upon Muslims 
Khree Lotus and “Bands Mataram” as the national anthem, and Hindi as the 
national language. Was it equality or fraternity? Did it mean responsibility and 

g00 MYfenah appealed to them to organise provincial leagues all over the country. 
Because Moslems were nowhere m everything, disorganised and disunited they 
had neither fear nor respect for either Britishers or the Hindu community. 

Finally! he said minority could never be anything but minority. “To ignore fc 
is like tiio proverbial spider saying to the fly to walk into his parlour, if it 
walked into his parlour it would be swallowed up. To-day the entire .brunt ot 
attack is on mo because I am attempting to prevent the spider making the fly to 
walk into his parlour”. Eighteen months ago ha was a hero of nationalism , new 
that ho had oame to the rescue of the Moslem League, he was being called communal 
and reactionary, hobnobbling with toadies and flunkeys. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 


19th- Session—Ahmedabad—30th* Dec* to 1st. January 1938 

The Welcome Address 

Amidst scenes of enthusiasm the nineteenth session of the Ail India Hindu 
Mahasabha opened at Ahmedabad on the 30th. December 1937, About 500 delegates 
from various pro daces, the majority being from Oujerat and Mabarastra, 200 ladies 
and visitors attended. The dais was decorated with Hindu and tricolour flags, buntings 
and slogans asking the Hindus to unite. 

Besides the President elect those present included Dr. Moonji, Mr. Bhopatkar, 
Bhai Paramanancl. Dr. Kurtkoti, 8ri Sankaracharya, Sir Gokulohaud Narang, soverai 
local lawyers, xnillowners and doctors. Hindu Congress leaders were conspicuous by 
their absence. The proceedings commenced with Vedic prayers by Pro!. Athavala 
followed by weloomo songs and Bands Mataram. 

Welcoming the delegates and visitors, Mr. K.K. Thahor , Chairman of the reception 
committee, referred to Mr. Fazlul Huq*s speech at the last session of the Muslim 
League at Lucknow in which he held out threats of retaliation and said tba^ .t 
revealed the mentality of the Muslim leaders like Mr. Huq and their hope or a 
Moslem Baj, 

Ho said: “Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the^ Moslem League in Ms recent speech 
at Surat exhorted his coreligionists to do away with the internal differences and to 
become united and organised under the banner of the Moslem League. He appealed 
to them to join the League which was striving hard to train Mussulmans to tight 
for their rights and for the amelioration of the community in general. They could 
maintain their present political position in the present upheaval of the country only 
if they could make their voice a living ono. , , 

Under the present constitution of India the Mahomodans are a privileged 
community, enjoying Special rights and privileges ; if their leader thinks it necessary 
for them to unite and fight for their rights, how much more it is necessary for the 
Hindus, who has to regain lost ground, to do so ? 

Mav I consequently from this platform request the Hindus Sanatanists, Arya 
Samajfsts, Bikhs, Jain’s, etc, to enrol as members of the Hindu Mahasabha, to lend 
the organization their material and moral support and thus to strengthen the hands 
of its leaders in safe-guarding the legitimate inforests of the Hindus ? t 

The Hindus as a class are extremely peaceful and tolerant people; they believe 
In the principle of “live and Jet live,” Ono of the objects of the founders of the 
Mahasabha is to promote good feelings between the Hindus, Ex-Hindus and other 
communities in Tndia and to not in a friendly way with a view to evolve a united 
and self-governing Tndian Nation. 

In bis extremely instructive volume civilisation at Bay’ the late Dr. K. Kunhi 
Katian, a profound*student of sociology, speaking with great detachment makes the 
following observations regarding Indian Mahomodans :— 

“The safe-guards they demand in provinces where they are in a minority, they 
refuse to concede to Hindus in others whore they are in the minority. The object 
appears to be to gain political dominance in the outlying provinces of India contiguous 
with foreign territories under Islamic rulo. The Hindus rightly feel, in view of 
Pan-Islam ism, that any surrender to this demand, would make for dangerous 
affiliations which may reduce the Hindus as a whole to political impoteuce and 
endanger the integrity and unity of India as a whole.” (pp. 441-442). 

The learned author praises the Mahomedans for their strong sense of brotherhood, 
solidarity and readiness to suffer for the sake of their community, but laments their 
narrowness of outlook, exclusiveness as far as membors of the other communities 
are concerned, and exhorts them to come to an amicable settlement of their claims 
with the Hindus, and not solely with the Government. The Hindus, in my humble 
opinion, would be well advised* even now to try to cultivate friendly relations with 
their Mahoraedan brethron provided the latter care to respond to such a gesture ; 
further than this it would not in my humble opinion be desirable to go for 
friendship cannot be forced on those who do not wish to bo friendly. 


THE ALL INDIA HINDU MAHASABHA 

The Presidential Address 

Presiding over the session Mr. Vinayak D. SaDarkur observed : “Though wo 
form an overwhelming majority in the Jand we do not want any special privileges 
for our Hindudom. Nay, more, we are even willing to guarantee special protection 
for the language, culture and religion of the Mahometans as a minority if they 
also promise not to infringe the equal liberty of other communities in India.” 

He added “Let the Indian State be purely Indian. Let it not recognize any 
invidious distinctions whatsoever with regard to franchise, public services, offices 
and taxation on the grounds of religion and race. Let not cognizance be taken 
whatsovor of a man being a Hindu or Mahomedan, a Christian or a Jew. Let all 
citizens of Indian States be treated according to their individual worth, irrespective 
of their religious or raoial percentage in the general population. Let. their language 
and script be the national language and script of the Indian State which is understood 
by an overwhelming majority of the people, as happens in every other State in the 
world. Let no religious bias be allowed to tamper with that language and script. 
Let “one man, one vote’' be the general rule irrespective of caste, creed, race or 
religion. If such an Indian State is kept in view Hindu Sanghathanists, in the 
interest of Hindu Sanghafchau itself, will be the first to offer their whole¬ 
hearted loyalty to it. I, for one, and the thousands of Mahasabhaites like 
me, have set this ideal of the Indian State as our political goal ever since the 
beginning of our political career and shah continue to work for its consummation 
to the end of our life,” 

?Shri Sankaradharya's Message 

Shri Shankaracharya (Dr. Kurtkoti), in the course of a message to the Hindu 
Mahasabha said: 

“The year that has just passed has been one of great moment to the whole of 
Hindustan, as it has witnessed the introduction of the scheme of Provincial Auto¬ 
nomy laid down in the new Constitution. The Provincial part of the constitution has 
already begun functioning and governments responsible to the Legislature are m othco 
in all the Provinces. I cannot, in this connection, avoid referring to the disconcert¬ 
ing fact that while in a majority of the provinces, a non-communal organisation, 
pledged to the cause of the country’s freedom, is in power, income others including 
the important Proviuoe of Bengal, a communal Ministry is in office, as a direct 
result, it needs no mention, of the communal decision. The Hindus in these provinces 
have, naturally, cause for anxiety and it is all the more necessary, therefore, that 
they should organise themselves effectively. . , 

“Lest I should be misunderstood I may say that my objection is not at all to 
there being a majority of non-Hindu members in the Legislature, but to that majo¬ 
rity being due to an undemocratic plan (the Communal Decision) which restrains the 
right of free choice of one’s representative (a right inherent in democracy) and. 
thereby places the Hindus under a handicap, especially in provinces where they 
are in a minority. It is sometimes asserted by critics that the Hindu Mahasabha 
also is communal in outlook and it should, therefore, be discouraged. I must say 
that this a perverted view, for what the Mahasabha actually aims at, and has been 
working for, is to resist eommunalism in public affairs, unhappily introduced into 
our body politic by certain interested leaders of communal organisations. I do not 
think that the Hindu Mahasabha is in any sense a rival to the National Congress 
which it recognises as the one organisation for the whole country, striving tor 
political independence and when other communal bodies, for their part, identify 
themselves with the Congress and agree to merge in it, the Hindu Mahasabha also 
will have no need to continue functioning as a political body. During the year that 
has just elapsed it was, therefore, my endeavour to bring about better understand¬ 
ing between the members of the Hindu Mahasabha and the Cougress. On the reli¬ 
gious side also, I have endeavoured to foster feelings of fellowship between the 
different faiths whenever an occasion presented itself, as at the sexcentenary celebra¬ 
tions of the Vijyanagar empire and the All-Faiths Conference at Dhulia. I am thank¬ 
ful to all those who have co-operated with me in these tasks.” 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—31 it December 1937 

A plea for the acceptance of Federation was made to-day in a resolution which 
was unanimously passed. It stated : 





.PROCEEDINGS & RESOLUTIONS 

'Hn view of the fact* firstly, that under the constitution laid down in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Aot, 1935, some elements of provincial autonomy have been mtromioea 
and the Congress has been actually working provincial governments for the present 
and secondly, that the provincial autonomy will not work with constitutional smooth¬ 
ness unless responsibly is introduced in the Central Government at least as provided 
under the Act, this conference puts on record its deliberate opinion that m spite or 
the defective and unsatisfactory character of the constitution, the Hindus should 
utilise whatever powers are provided under the Act in the interest of the evolution 
of Hindustan as a united nation and urge the Government to expedite the introduction, 
of Federation. The Hindu Mahasabha warns the Government and all those who will 
be concerned with it that as the Mahasabha has fundamental # opposition to the so- 
called Communal Award and is determined to do all that lies in its power to do away 
with it as early as possible, it (the Mahasabha) will not tolerate any attempt to extend 
the scope of the Award, or to apply it, also to Indian States.” 

Speaking on the resolution, Dr. B. &, Moorije said that the attempt to divide India 
into Hindu India and Muslim India would be frustrated by the acceptance of Federation. 

Dr. Sir Ookul Chand Narang said that tlieir power of resistance would be in¬ 
creased somewhat by the acceptance of the Federation as it had been increased by 
the acceptance of office in the provinces as admitted by Congress leaders, including 
Pandit Jawaharial Nehru. 

Mr. Karandihar said that he would be opposed to Federation theoretically but the 
Federation was not a matter of reality and the Hindu Mahasabha urged the Congress 
and Hindu rulers to act wisely and timely. 

Another resolution congratulated their Highnesses the Maharajas of Kolhapur, 
Baroda, TraVaneore, Kashmir and Lathi States for throwing open all State temples and 
requested other Hindu rulers to follow them. The resolution was opposed by 
Sanatanists but was passed by an overwhelming majority. 

The third resolution was put from the chair and passed. It congratulated Hindus 
on the successful termination of the agitation against the proposed -erecting of the 
central abattoir at Lahore and appreciated the action of the Viceroy and tlio Punjab 
Government in abandoning the project in deference to the sentiments of Hindus. 

One more resolution which was passed defined the aim of the Hindu Mahasabha 
as^ ‘the maintenance, protection and promotion of the Hindu race, Hindu culture and 
Hindu civilization and the advancement of the dopy of Hindu ‘rashtra* and with a 
view to secure them, the attainment of ‘Puma Swaraj*, i. e., absolute political inde¬ 
pendence for Hindustan by legitimate means’. 

Resolutions—3rd. Day—1st January 1938 

A number of resolutions were -passed at {the concluding -session of the -Hindu 
Mahasabha to-day. One resolution urged the Indian princes to grant their subjects 
full rights of citizensnip and more facilities for obtaining responsible government 
within their States, 

Another resolution urged the central and provincial Governments to enact a law to 
allow accounts of Hindu charitable institutions to be inspected by a committee of the 
Hindu Mahasabha and allow reasonable amount of funds to be utilised for religious, 
social and economic welfare of Hindus. 

The third resolution reaffirmed the Lahore resolution for the removal of the 
slaughter house at Mathura and stated that if the present provincial Government 
would not give a satisfactory answer, the Hindu Mahasabha would be compelled to 
commence Satyagraha. 

The fourth resolution called upon the provincial Hindu Sabha to organise a Hindu 
youth movement. 

The fifth resolution supported the demand of the Jains for the declaration of 
Mahavir Jay anti a public holiday. 

The sixth resolution called upon all provincial Governments as well as the 
central Government to release unconditionally all prisoners and detenus. 

The seventh viewed with great indignation the alleged communal activities of the 
Bengal Government as evidenced by the several proposed legislations and 
administrative measures as also by the speeches of Premier Fazlul Huq and oalltxt 
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poJmeai, economic and cultural rights. 

a ho eighth condemned the Government policy of unrestricted immigration into 
tuo province of Assam which, is deliberately calculated to turn it into a Muslim 
majority province and called upon the Hindus of Assam to resist this policy. 

The ninth condemned the attacks, T oot and ranine by the so-called independent tribes 
on the innocent, defenceless and helpless Hindu population of villages in Baunu 
and !)era Tsmail Khan districts and urged the Government to provide every Hindu 
family with at least one rifle and sufficient ammunition. 

The tenth held that Hindi had originated from Sanskrit and was the common 
Spoken language and Devnagari the common script for India and condemned the 
decision of the Wardha Educational Conference to include’ Urdu in the general 
educational curricula. 

, Tho eleventh appreciated the decision of the Congress to work the constitution, 
in spue of its defects and congratulated the interim Hindu Ministers who accepted 
ofiioo m the teeth of opposition and prevented a breakdown of the constitution. 

The twelfth demanded statutory prohibition of cow slaughter. 

lu ^ ie , s ? ss *°? the president, Mr. Vinayctk Damodar Savarkar said 

imu the position of the Hindu Mahasabha was similar to the position of the 
Congress «0 years ago when it passed pious resolutions. If Hindu voters voted 
at the next election for Hindu candidates standing on the ticket of the Hindu 
Mahasabha they would come into power. 




Hindu 



Presiding over the Sind Hindu Conference held at Karachi on the 15th. October 
1937 Bhai Farm ana nd said 

U hen in the Hindu Mahasabha session at Ajmor I called the attention of the 
country to the importance of the Constitutional measure that was being moulded 
into shape in Loudon, I was bitterly assailed by the Congress Press.' But time 
has shown that I was right in emphasising that the Constitution, with all its 
defects, could not be ignored and to-day the Constitution has conquered the 
Congress. 

The most prominent outcome ( of the working of the Constitution is, as 

designed by its framors,, tho division of the country into two parts. There are 

tho _ Congress Ministries in office in the six Hindu provinces while Muslim 
Ministries have been formed in. the. remaining four or five provinces. The 
attitude of the Congress Ministries in the Hindu provinces is to mo a very 
puzzling one. While the Muslim ministries are quite free to look to the interests 
of their communities without any regard for the Congress or the Hindus, the 

Congress Ministries are wedded to their pro-Muslim Congress programme, and are 

ever alert in their attempts to appease the insatiable Muslim communal hunger. 
It is clear to any impartial observer that the Hindus in the Muslim provinces 
have to combine themselves under the banuor of a Hindu party if they want to 
protect their interests and live with honour and self-respect. To force the .Hindus 
in these provinces to adopt the pro-Muslim Congress policy would be unnatural 
and detrimental to their interests. In the Hindu majority provinces the main 
function of the Hindu Sablias will be to keep tho Congress ministries on their 




THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


too far in the 


pursuit of their policy of 


and fo prevent them from going 
"pleasing and cajoling the Muslim community, 

To save their face in the matter of Constitution-making, tho Congress Party now 
proposes to summon a Constituent Assembly. Such a proposal I consider to be a 
mere make-believe and a sham. The Constituent Assembly can bo summoned only 
when the existing Governmenf: breaks down. It is meaningless to ask the .present 
Government to summon the Constituent Assembly. We all know full well the views of 
the Muslim community in provinces like Bengal, the Punjab. Sindh and the Frontier. 
I may say there that the North-west Frontier Congress, judging it from its Muslim 
outlook, is very little different 1 

While the Muslims want to create 

expect better results from a Constituent Assembly than 
Conferences that have gone before. The proposal of 
these circumstances is a gravo political blunder. 

Next comes the question of Federation. I have not the least doubt that Parlia¬ 
mentary meutalitv having come to stay, the Congress cannot but accept Federation 
though Pandit Jawharlal is most emphatic in opposing the sohome. He used 
very strong language in his first speech and when it was criticised he 
explained in a statement that he was not correotly reported. He was not 

against Federation as such but he was opposed to the Federal Scheme 
in the Government of India Act. Babu Raj end ra Prasad has also 

this view and told ns that Congress will oppose Federation 

it lacks the element of popular control in it. By popular control Babu 

Prasad evidently moans Congress control; and in this sense the Hindu provinces 
alone have come under popular control. Now Hindus number three-fourths of the 

population ; and had they been allowed representation according to their proportion 
m the population of the country, then thero would have been popular controlm the 
Federal Assembly in spite of the quota to the Indian States. The Hindus have been 
deprived of their just rights of representation by the Communal Award which the 
Congress has virtually accepted. Hence the complaint of popular control in the 
Federal Centre. 

While Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru finds fault with the Federation on account of the 
share of the Princes in it, my view is that it is the Communed Award that really 
deprives the Federal Assembly of popular control. Out of the 250 seats assigned 
to British India, the Hindus should get 187 if they are given their proper share 
according to population. And this means one-half of the total number of seats iu 
the Federal Assembly inclusive of the Indian States. Supposing they were under 


from Muslim parties m other Muslim provinces, 
‘a free Islam in a free India”, how can any one 
from the various Unity 
Constituent Assembly under 


embodied 
supported 
because 
Raj end r a 


the influence of the Congress, then surely 
been accused of lacking in popular control, 
reduced so low by the Communal Award 


the Federal Assembly could 
But the position of the Hindus 
that their representatives will 


not have 
has been 
have no 


effective voice in the Assembly. Instead of seventy-five per cent, tho Hindus have 
been given forty-two per cent in the Assembly pout of 250 they get only 105, and 
out of these 105, nineteen are reserved for tho depressed classes 
Bo, practically speaking, the Hindus get only eighty-six seats while the Muslims who 
form only one fourth of the population, get eighty-three seats. Pandit Jawaharlal 
attaches no value to the question of number of seats in the legislature ; ho calls 
them a few crumbs from the table of Brtitish Imperialism. I think he would realise 
the importance of these crumbs if he just pays a little closer attention to the dodire 
played and the havoc done by the Communal Award. 6 

Ft* Govind Ballabh Pant has made a very elaborate and clear speech on the 
Constituent Assembly, in which he says, ll I can say so with a little authority that 
J am supposed to possess that, thero will bo no constitution passed by tho Constituent 
Assembly if the Hindus and Muslims do not agree. It is impossible to conceive of a 
constitution which may be framed against the wishes of 70 millions of people in this 
country. That constitution cannot last for the fraction of a second I agree T 
have never made a secret of it that unless there is an agreement between us and 
unless there is full concord between us wo can have no freedom.” Is that possible ? 
The Muslims have fought for separate electorates and gained them with the avowed 
object of preserving their separate entity. Even now, Mr. Jinnah reflects the Muslim 
mentality when he says that the Muslim should develop their separate nationality- 
Quite recently a Moslem League Conference was held at Calcutta under the presi¬ 
dentship of Maulana Zafarali Khan of Lahore. Iq the course of his address the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee said, “The Muslim League should adopt coa^ 
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[ itARA. 


„ Independence and the creation of a free Islam within a fee India as its poli¬ 
tical ffoai ; and open braoches-at every town and village inhabited by Muslims.’ 
Maulana Zafar Ali himself gave expression to similar feelings that the Muslims wan¬ 
ted to live as a self-sufficient and independent nation of India. 

To work out a scheme of genuiue joint electorates with this mentality of a big 
community is like attempting to fit in a square peg into a round hole. We must, 
then, await with patience a change in the Muslim angle of.vision, before we can 
have joint electorates. 

How can you remove the appalling poverty of this country ? Could you do it by 
instigating the workers against the employers and the peasants against the Iand-own- 
Ind classes ? Will the class war help us in any way ? Let us examine the figures. 
The average annual production of wealth and consequent income per capita is Bs. 30 
per annum which means nearly oue anna per head per day. It is oalculatod that 
the average income of a peasant per head is 7 pies per day. If you have equal 
distribution of wealth, you will give him two pies more per day. i.e. 9 pies instead of 
7 pies Will that remove our poverty ? The real remedy lies in the development of 
the country’s industries, and the increase in the production of her wealth. Glass-war 
will be a terrible drag on industrialisation. Even according to strict theory, socialism 
must follow and not precede industrialisation, I would ask the doctrinaire hot-heads 
not to be swept of their feet by theories of social organisation imported from abroad. 
j i0 f us rather ponder over the practical methods employed by other countries in in¬ 
creasing their wealth. England is great and powerful because the annual produce of 
wetdfch In England is twelve hundred rupees per capita. 

The feeling of self-respect has kept the Hindus alive throughout the ages, under all 
the invasions and storms. For the sake of their religion, Hindus have undergone all 
sorts of sufferings and tribulations. But the faith was bright and there was something 
in Hinduism which was not to be found elsewhere. It is this faith which has kept 
the depressed classes within the Hindu fold for thousands of years in, spite of their 
troubles and disabilities. It was the spirit of national self-respect that produced 
Sivaii liana Pratap, Guru Govind Singh and Banda Bairagi. Take away this spirit 
and tllis faith and the Hindu society becomes a lifeless skeleton. It is fashion with 
some people to talk of Hindu communalism. Such talks are absurd in the extreme. 
Politically it is in the interests of the Hindus to be above all communal spirit. 
Their religion and bigoted intolerance are poles apart; the Hindu religious philosophy 
teaches tolerance of every other religion or religious theory. To lecture to the Hindu 
youths on the evils of communalism is simply to attempt to convert the converted. 
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Trade of India in 1936-37 

An improvement in India’s balance of trade to Rs. 78 orores, the oontinnation of 
tho rising trend of agricultural prices, and an expansion in industrial production 
unaccompanied by a rise in prices of manufactures are tho salient features of India & 
trade in 1936-37* which is surveyed in the Annual Review of the Trade of India 
published by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, 

Dealing first with world economic conditions the Review states : 

The year under review was marked by a distinct acceleration in the process of eno- 
mie recovery which started in many countries from the middle of 1932. In the 
earlier stages, the improvement was confined to particular countries or industries 
but in 1936, the world appeared to have definitely emerged from tho paralysing 
conditions of the gre at depression. 

World Recovery 

The recovery, however, is still national in character and the rate of growth, as 
well as the level attained, varies considerably from country to country and from one 
business activity to another. 

The upward movement began in what may be called the 'sterling group of coun¬ 
tries soon after the United Kingdom wont off the gold standard. The movement 
spread to Japan and the United States of America when these countries also devalued 
their currencies. , . _ 

In 1934 and 1935 stocks of primary commodities were being gradually worked off 
and restriction schemes for the regulation of production of various commodities were 
adopted on a voluntary basis by some of the chief producers. In addition to these 
restrictive efforts, the droughts * which occurred in North America and other import¬ 
ant countries greatly helped to reduce stocks still further. 

As a result, the general level of commodity prices had begun to show an upward 
trend even before 1936. But in the latter half of that year, these tendencies received 
a fresh impetus by the collapse of the gold block under tho leadership of France and 
the devaluation of the erstwhile gold currencies in September, Tho cumulative effect 
of these causes was a sharp rise in the prices of many commodities during 1936 and 
the first quarter of 1937. 

Super-imposed on those general forces towards recovery was the Influence of 
heavy Government expenditure on armaments in many countries which gave a great 
stimulus to the heavy industries. Prices of iroa and steel manufactures soared high 
as a result, and the boom conditions thus created naturally led to increased Invest¬ 
ment in these industries which were precisely the industries In which employment 
and investment had been most depressed since 1929. 

This had an exhilarating effect on the general economic situation. Tho recovery 
being, howover, still mainly national in character, did not lead to a similar advance 
in international trade, which was 15 per cent less in volume in the year under review 
as compared with 1929, 

Recovery in India. 

After this survey of world conditions the review describes the progress of recovery 
in India: 

India followed the general world trend, owing to the special conditions of tho 
country, the oourse of recovery was somewhat different from that of other countries, 

Tho main feature to be remembered in the case of India is that, in spite of the 
rapid industrialization of recent years, she still remains predominantly an agricultural 
country and the economic welfare of tho people depends largely on agricultural 
conditions In the country as well as abroad. 

Tho depression which started In 1929, hit agricultural countries with special 
severity. The unprecedented fall in prices of primary commodities was tho most 
marked feature ot the depression, and India, in common with other agricultural 
countries, suffered severely from this. Although the improvement in agricultural 
prices began some time previously, it was only in the year under review that there 
was an appreciable advance in the prices of India’s agricultural products. 

54 , 
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Export Prices Decline 
oaling with trading conditions the review remarks; 

'The total value of India’s exports during 1936-37 amounted to Rs. 1,96 crores 
which was Rs. 36 orores more than in the preceding year and Rs. 64 crores more 
than the lowest point reached in 1932-33. As compared with 1928-29, the pre- 
depression year, exports in the year under review still showed a deficit of Rs. 1,31 
crores or 41 per cent. 

This enormous shrinkage is almost entirely due to the decline in prices of exported 
articles which amounted to 41 per cent in ] 936-37 as compared with 1928-29. The 
quantum of exports was in ail probability slightly higher than that in 1928*29. 

Imports into India were valued at Rs. 1,25 orores in 1936-37 as compared with 
Rs. 1,84 orores in the preceding year and Rs. 1.15 crores in 1933-34, the lowest 
figure attained during the period. As against 1928-29, when the value of imports was 
Rs. 2,53 crores, the fall in the year under review amounts to 51 per cent. 

Only a part of this shrinkage, however, is due to the decline in prices. As 
compared with 1928-29, the decrease in imports prices was only about 35 per cent 
and there is little doubt therefore that the quantum of imports has been reduced 
considerably unlike exports, as compared with the pre-depression level. 

Export Trade Up 

The main feature of India’s foreign trade during 1936-37 was a remarkable growth 
in the export trade as compared with the preceding year, the advance being nearly 
Rs. 36 crores. 

The largest increase occurred in the case of raw cotton amounting to Rs. 10 3-4 
crores; oil-seeds accounted for a rise of Rs. 8 1-4 crores and jute raw and 
manufactured for Rs. 5 1-2 crores. Thus, these three items between them accounted 
for a rise in value of Rs. 24 and half crores or over two-thirds of the total. 

Smaller increases of Rs. 3 crores in grain, pulse and flour, and Rs. 1 3-4 crores 
under hides and skins and a large aggregate increase of Rs. 6 3-4 crores in another 
miscellaneous items account for the remainder of the advance in value during 1936*37. 

Most of the items under imports recorded decreases during the year under review 
as compared with the previous year, the largest being under cotton yarns and 

manufactures amounting to nearly Rs. 3 2-3 crores. Imports of iron and steel 
manufactures shrank in value by' over 1 1-4 orores and those of motor cars and 

other vehicles by Rs. 1-3 crore. These three items account for a fall of Rs. 5 1-4 

orores out of a total of about Rs, 9 crores. 

Two items to show increase in value were machinery and other yarns and 

textile fabrics (except cotton) which between them registered a rise of * nearly a 
crore. All the other items shrank in value to the extent of nearly Rs. 4 3-4 crores, 

Improvement In Trade Balance 

The balance of trade in merchandise, which was over Rs. 86 crores in 1928-29, 
had dwindled to Rs. 3 crores in 1932-33. In the next three years, the balance was 
on a somewhat higher level, but in the year under review’, it increased to nearly 
Rs, 78 crores as compared with Rs. 31 crores in the preceding year. 

India imported gold to the extent of Rs. 21 crores in 1928-29. In 1932-33, the 
tendency was reversed and India exported Rs. 66 crores worth of gold. Since then, 
gold exports have been steadily going down and in 1936-37 they mounted to Rs. 28 
crores. 

Another interesting fact in the year under review is the revival of the imports 
of silver -which amounted in value to Rs. 14 orores. As a result of this, the net 
balance of transanction in treasure in favour of India was only Rs. 14 crores in 
1936-37 as compared with Rs. 36 crores in the preceding year' and Rs. 65 crores 
in 1932*33. In 1928-29, India had a net balance against her in treasure to the 
extent of Rs. 34 crores. 

The total balance of trade in favour of India amounted to RvS. 92 crores in 1936-37 
as compared with Rs. 67 crores in the preceding year and Rs. 52 crores in 1938-29. 
This is a substantial figure and was exceeded only in 1933-34, owing chiefly to the 
larger exports of gold in that year. 

Agricultural Prices 

Agricultural prices declined almost consistently from 1928-29 to 1933-34. Thereafter, 
there has been some improvement. 
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nos! striking rise has occurred iu the case of tea, due to the Tea ^Rostri 
which came into operation in 1933. Prices of tea which had fallen by _ 
in 1.932-33 rose steeply immediately after the scheme came into operation 
though this level was not maintained m the next two years, yet prices were 
generally'high, and in 1936-37 a further increase tools place which earned the quota¬ 
tion to within 10 per cent of the pre-dopresion level. 

Prices of linseed have shown the next largest recovery. This has been due main¬ 
ly to the successive short crops jn the Argentine and North America. The price of 
linseed fell by nearly 45 per cent from 1928-39 to 1932-33. Since then it has re¬ 
corded fair improvement, the index number during the year under review being <0. 

Raw cotton prices were nearly halved between 1928-29 and 1931-32. In the next 
two years, the rise was very slow, and in 1936-37 prices were still 40 per cent be¬ 
low those of 1928-29. ’ 

* In the case of jute, prices fell by nearly 60 per cent and the rise was very 
Moagro even in 1936-37, when the average quotation for the year was less wan a 
half of that for 1923-29. In the last few mouths, prices of raw jute have increased 
to some extent. # . 

Rice also fell sharply in the years up to 1933-34, showing a decline or over bo 
per cent. Prices, however, rose in the last two or three years, the only average level 
in 1936-37 being only 45 per cent lower than in 1928-29. 

Wheat prices dropped by nearly two-thirds between 1928-29 and 19 n-32. They 
rose rather abruptly the next year but fell off again in 1934-35. There was a rapid 
rise in wheat prices during 1936-37, the quotation iu March 1937 recording an im¬ 
provement of one rupee a mauud or 49 per cent as compared with April, 1936. 

In the case of groundnuts, prices declined by 60 per cent in 1933-34. in the last 
three years, however, prices advanced and in 1936-37 they were nearly two-thirds 
of what they were in 1928-29. 

On the whole, therefore, agricultural prices registered increases of varying pro¬ 
portions iu the last two or three years, the increase being particularly marked during 
1936-37. Prices even in that year were, however, much lower in the case of most 
commodities than in 1928-29. 

Agricultural Production 

Apart from seasonal vicissitudes, agricultural production In India has shown uo 
definite trend since 1928-29, Tkis;is to bo expected as there has been no organised attempt 
to regulate production except in the case of rubber, tea and, to some extent, .Tute. hi 
the latter case, there has been some propaganda to reduce the acreage under tho 
crop, but this does not appeal’ to have materially affected either the acreage or tho 
output of raw jute. , . 

On the other hand, some incentive to increase the area under linseed was pro¬ 
vided by the larger demand from the United Kingdom for this article as a result of 
preference, and this, coupled with the relatively bettor prices secured for it, resulted 
in an increase in production. . , 

Tho area sown under sugarcane also recorded an. increase in 1936-37 by over 75 
per cent, as compared with 1929-30, and this remarkable expansion is maiuly accoun¬ 
ted for by the rapid growth of sugar industry in India during tho last few years. 

It has been remarked above that agricultural prices improved in a marked manner 
during 1936-37. This was chiefly the result of a general recovery in the demand for 
primary commodities and raw materials. But the effects. of this have been influenced 
in the case of each agricultural commodity by tho special conditions ruling in that 
market in India as well as in other countries. 

Industrial Progress 

Regarding industrial conditions, the Review states : 

As in most countries which suffered from the effects of the great depression, 
particularly in the sterling group, the first # definite signs of an upward movement 
in industrial conditions made their appearance -in India during or after 1932. 

Production in ail. industries except coal recorded considerable increases during 
the period. The largest increase was in the case of sugar, its production more 
than trebling itself. The next largest increase was in the case of cotton piecegoods, 
where the yardage produced was nearly doubled in the period. 

In the case of cement there was an increase of 80 per cent, and about 70 
per cent more steel was produced in 1936-37 than in 1928-29. Paper registered 
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Fall in Prices of Manufactures 

M contrast with the course of production, prices of industrial products pursued 
an mroost consistently downward course in India since 1.928-29. In other 

countries also, in spite of the recovery, prices of manufactured goods showed 
relatively little tendency to increase. The reasons for this, however, are not the 
same la India as in the older manufacturing countries. In these countries 
although output increased greatly since recovery began, it. still remained within 
the limits of the existing unused productive resources and permitted a thinner 

spreading of overhead costs. Since no substantial addition to the capital equipment 
was involved, overhead charges became less per unit as output increased. In India 
also this factor has probably operated to some extent. But during the last few 
years there have boon other forces, more important, which have tended to reduce 
prices. 

The growth of production behind protective tariffs has in recent years reached 
a stage when the effects of internal competition have been acutely felt, leading 

in some cases to price-cutting. On the other hand, this competition has also 

encouraged greater efficiency in methods of production and helped to reduce the 
cost of production and this saving in cost has been passed on, at least partially, 
to consumers by way of reduced prices. 

Internal competition and increased efficiency in methods of production appear 
to ho the main causes of the almost consistent drop in prices of industrial products 
in India in recent years. 


The National Trade Union Federation 


3rd, Session—Calcutta—18th, & 19th, December 1937 


The Welcome Address 


The third session of the Congress of the National 
menced at Calcutta on the 38th. .December 1937, 
8iua Rao. 


Trade Union Federation corn- 
under the presidency of Mr. B, 


“A leaven of moderation, of wisdom born of experience will not be bad for the All- 
India Trade Union Congress and a blend of youthful ardour will not be useless to the 
elderly leaders of the National Trades Union Federation.” 

With this plea for a united Labour movoment throughout tho country, Mr. Mrinal 
Kanti Bose welcomed the delegates on behalf of tho Reception Committee of the 
National Trades Union Federation. 

The policy of the employers towards trade unions, Mr. Bose continued, remained 
as short-sighted as ever. It was one of open or covert hostility. The Trades 
Unions, moderate or immoderate, were considered superfluous and their leaders busy 
bodies who were out to create trouble and earn cheap notoriety. In ordinary times 
i, e., when there was no sign of labour trouble, tho employers did not bother them¬ 
selves about labour unions. The outward calm of the employees was taken for con¬ 
tentment till one line morning the employers were aghast to learn that a strike had 
broken out. They immediately came to the conclusion that outsiders, “Communists”, 
must have been busy, working mischief among their "contended” staff. They raised 
the cry of ‘wolf, tho Government took up the cry, Section 144 Or. P. C. was invoked, 
a police force was requisitioned for the protection of the loyal workers and the fac¬ 
tories, some heads were broken, and a criminal prosecution was started. The strike 
failed or partially succeeded. In either case, the discontent continued till another 
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k took place. The root cause of the trouble remained untouched, 
ot cause, asked Mr. Bose. It was the liostility of the employers 
unions. 

As causes of discontent among the workers, Mr. Bose referred to the burden ot 
unemployment ; low wages ; bribery and corruption ; long hours of work; insecurity 
of service; and no provision for incapacitating illness and old age. 

Making allowances for certain, almost insuperable, difficulties, such as differences m 
race and language, the Royal Commission on labour had suggested certain means of 
establishing contact between employers and employees, such as the development of 
stable trade unions, the appointment of labour officers and the formation of Work 
Committees. They attached more importance and value to an internal settlement 
by means of these agencies than to any external machinery. What had the employ¬ 
ers done to profit by this valuable suggestion, asked Mr. Bose, Practically nothing, 
though more than six years had passed since the Commission reported. 

The Presidential Address 

Delivering his presidental address, Mr. B . Shiva Rao offered his congratulations 
to the elected representatives of the worker in the different legislatures aud in. 
particular to Mr. V. V. Giri, Minister for Labour in Madras. He then paid a tribute 
to the work of Mr. Harold Butler aud of Dr. Pillai and Messrs. Raghtmatna Rao 
aud Martin, Ho said : . 

u No one can fully appreciate, without spending a considerably longer period m 
this country, how far romovod we still are from the fine ideal which the I. L. 0. 
has set before itself, and how stupendous are the obstacles in our path. But I am 
certain that Mr. Butler has seen enough and heard enough to sense our needs and 
difficulties. Let me express on your behalf the earnest hope that he will infuse some 
of his own enthusiasm into the provincial Governments and Government of India 
and quicken the pace of progress in this country. IIe cannot be unaware of the fact 
that in recent years the Government of India has succumbed more to the pressure 
exerted by the representatives of the employers in the Central Legislature, Open 
declarations have been made promising them a respite from further labour legislations 
and an examination of the record of the Government of India in the matters of rati¬ 
fication of the Conventions and Recommendations adopted at Geneva will show a sad 
falling off from the promise of earlier years. . . 

We have, for a number of years, been urging the I. L. 0. to convene an Asiatic 
Labour Conference under its auspices, so that the problems peculiar to workers in 
Asiatic countries may receive special consideration in a setting more congenial to such 
consideration than is afforded by Geneva. The presence of Mr. Butler here, and the 
results achieved by us on our own initiative, modest as they undoubtedly are, justify 
the hope, I venture to observe, that this suggestion of ours will bo borne in mind 
for being implemented at an early date but under more favourable 
circumstances than unfortunately obtain in the Far East to-day. Meeting in a 
Federation which has for its special concern the problems of the workers. I have 
no hesitation in saying that we, as much as any other section of. the Indian people, 
view with abhorrence and disgust the ruthless aggression of Japan in China. China 
and India have much in common, and it is my firm conviction that the culture 
and the spiritual outlook of these two ancient countries must hasten the dawn of 
the day when righteousness shall again prevail on the oarth. But meanwhile cruel 
sufferings are being heaped upon the Chinese people by their oppressors and our 
hearts go out to them in depest sympathy. 

“Comrades, the phenomenon has been noticed, especially since the inauguration 
of the flew Constitution , in April, of a recrudescence of unrest in industrial areas 
in several provinces. I have not the figures with me to make a precise 
comparison ; but it will be generally agreed that there have been many more 
strikes and lock-outs during these months ' than during the last half-a-dosen years. 
Some of these strikes have been of what is described as the lightning variety, no 
formal notice having been given to the employer. At some centres the dispute 
have been prolonged and serious and caused the provincial governments concerned 
a certain amount of anxiety. Even a man so entirely on the workers’ side as 
Mr. Giri has been compelled "to strike a note of warning that the workers should 
not declare strikes except as a last resort, and place themselves in the wrong 
by striking without notice. I. agree, if I may say so, with the view expressed by 
the Minister of Labour in Madras and am confident that the Fedoration generally 
endorses the principle enunciated therein. But emphatically I do not accept the 
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^analysis oi the present situation put forward in certain quarters that this manifesta¬ 
tion of industrial unrest, widespread and potentially dangerous m oertam centres 
as it is, is duo to the inflammatory teachings of a certain Set of people. Whatever 
may have been the truth of the assertion eighteen years ago that the workers 
could he led into a strike by mischievous agitators, we know that to-day they are 
riot, so ignorant or credulous as to become the innocent dupes 01 partisan 
propaganda. I have too high a regard for the shrewd practical sense of die 
workers to accept this view of the situation. . 

“No, Comrades, we must look elsewhere and deeper for the wave of unrest 
which, is undoubtedly sweeping over the country. There is a certain amount or 
natural impatience, both on the part of the workers themselves and those who 
are lending them, with existing conditions—an impatience which is finding expression 
in strikes of different kinds, stay-in, lightning or properly, declared. The comparative 
peace of the last few years was mistaken by the provincial Governments and the 
employers for willing acceptance of the conditions obtaining in industry. The workers 
bad been hit particularly hard during the period of the economic depression because 
of their inability to safeguard even the standards to which they had been previously 
acoa&tomod« 

Let me give only one instance of the kind of exploitation that is going on in this 
country by a reference to the recent report of the Coal Mining Committee, \vnose 
appointment was due to a number of disasters involving the loss of hundreds of lives. 
There was no workers’ representative on the Committee; and yet it has declared, 
“risks have been taken in India which would not have been possible with less ignor¬ 
ant labour/’ And not only has human life been trified with in the mines : wages of 
labour (I am again quoting the Committee) “have fallen by 45 per cent, under-ground 
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try certain companies, going up m ono instance to t>5 per cent, the committee na» 
observed with delicious sarcasm “the prices have not been too low to pay dividends, 
but have been too low to permit of adequate wages or improved methods to prevent 
avoidable waste.” And can anything be more vivid than the Committee s descrip¬ 
tion of the coal industry ? “The coal trade in India has been rather ike a race m 
which profit has always come in first, with safety a poor second, sound methods, an 
‘also rah', and national welfare a ‘dead horse’, entered perhaps, but never likely to 
start Neither Government nor the landlords can escape responsibility for allowing 
this state of affairs to prevail ior long.” That, comrades, according to an official 
Committee of Experts, is the position of one major industry ; and I will not attempt 
to improve upon the language of the Committee or offer auy comment of my own, 
except to say that industrial management in India and the general attitude # towards 
such questions as the welfare of the workers are not materially different in other 
types of industry. 

In addition to the adverse effects of the economic depression must be mentioned 
the abnormal political circumstances prevalent in the country during the same period. 
1 am not concerned here to discuss either the principles of civil disobedience, or the 
methods adopted by the provincial Governments to deal with the movement initiated 
by the Congress. But so far as the workers are concerned, they suffered heavily on 
account, of the tendencies of the police to deal generally with industrial disputes as 
though they were activities of a political character. The machinery for their settle¬ 
ment through conciliation or arbitration was hardly ever utilised, in spite ot the 
strong criticisms of the Royal Commission on Labour, for it was so tempting and so 
easy to invoke the aid of the policeman’s lathi and section M4 of th© Criminal 
Procedure Code, Provincial Governments as well as employers cherished the illusion 
during these Tears that so long as the workers could be coerced into submission, it 
did not much*matter what methods wero adopted; they overlooked the simple fact, 
as vested interests always do, that to sit tight on a problem is not the same thing 
as solving it. 

The strikes that have taken place during the last few months are the first 
fruits of a release from the repressive but otherwise do-notlung policy of the 
Governments of tke last several years. The workers are impatient for reforms 
that have long been overdue, and hopeful that under the new provincial Govern¬ 
ments, especially with the pledges that the Congress has given, both at its annual 
sessions and in its election manifesto, a definite and comprehensive programme 
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n be put into operation. The - volume of industrial discontent prevajei 
is a measure of the failure of the old administrations to deal w>thki 
in a spirit of fairness and justice. It is a heavy burden they have, left 
autonomous provinces of • to-day. I must 
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plead from this platform for a 
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Governments handle the problems that are being placed before them by, the 


workers on sound and wise lines. I would appeal to them to look bank by about 
two decades and realise that tho workers, right fi'ora the oommencument oi. the 
movement, have preferred Ihe methods of conciliation and arbitration to direct 
action. Strikes there have been during all these years, some of them prolonged 

over periods of some months’ duration. But the workers, do not need to be tola 

that they stand to lose and to suffer through stoppage of work. The primary 
choice of the weapon is not theirs, for if the employers m India pad shown a 

preference for conciliation and arbitration, a willingness to recognise that eum 
the workers have a right to organise themselves, to demand decent housing, living 
wages and. fair conditions of work, it would have been a very different story m 
India, Was it not: the lata Lord Chelmsford who earnestly appealed to the 
employers, when strikes were almost an epidemic, to yield to the dictates ox 
reason and justico what ultimately would be wrung out of them by force and die 
dislocation of industry' ? 

“That appeal, I regret to observe, has not evoked after all these years a 

satisfactory widespread* response from the capitalist class in this country, Ipa 
conclusion is writ too ' large to escape notice across the history ol mclusiinU 

development in India that labour has never been anything more than a commodity 

that oould ba bought in the market, or never more than a pawn, in the game ot 
rivalry between indigenous and foreign industry. It is a tragic confession to make 
but every time Lancashire sot up an agitation for the improvement of our laboui 
conditions, it tvas easy for the Indian capitalists to raise the cry of selfish 

interests and-ealist nationalist settlement on their side. Scarcity of labour, because 
of epidemic's-or for some other reason, was the only faotor which exercised. <m 
occasions some pressure On thorn. In the name of mdnstnal developmeiu they 

have with remarkable success exploited iu the past both the Swadeshi movement 
and the demand for protective tariffs. We too believe in industrial development 
and’are willing to play our part in order to facilitate it. But can we look 

complacently when it implies the physical and moral destruction ot millions of 
lives in the namo of industrial progress ? The employers talk of mdustiial peace. 

¥0 too want it. But industrial peace does not, cannot and should not mean the 

perpetuation of the ghastly conditions under which our workers live,- m 
which are a disgrace tp our civic life, on wages which are with tew 
on a starvation or serai-starvation level—victims of exploitation and disease 
to a premature death. 

“Is it any wonder then, that the moment a party came into power pledged 
to the removal of all the evils associated with industrialisation, t.no woikors should 
break out into manifestations of discontent through a series of strikes ? Neverthe¬ 
less, Comrades, I venture to assert speaking for myself, that deeply and actively 
as wo sympathise with their efforts to better their lot, the circumstances of 
to-day not. only justify but demand a different technique. Tho Congress Party 
believes in and is pledged to the right of association. Lot us utilise this 

favourable factor for an intensive drive for larger membership of our unions. It 
S.s ■ beyond question better, safer and healthier for the workers to rely on the 
strength of their own organisations than on any outside body for tho achievement 
of their objective. We must make all possible endeavours during the coming year 
to strengthen the foundations of our movement and see to it that it spreads to 
every type and centre of industry. May I, in this connection, throw out a 

suggestion ? There has been for some years a Railwayman's Federation functioning 
on behalf of all the Railway workers. The time has come for iis to organise 
other industrial workers also on similar lines, under the sheltering influence of the 
Federation as ,a whole—in the textile industry, in the iron and steel industry, in 
the rapidly growing sugar industry, in the mines, aud so on. Wo must turn our 
attention also to tho workers in the tea plantations to whose conditions Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru made such a moving reference only this week. 

Comrades, as you are aware, the Labour Sub-Committee of the Congress met iu 
this city about two months ago and drew up a programme which I believe has not 


dwellings 

exceptions 

hastening 
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\ d final shape. Before that stage is reached I hope that the Sah-Commit^a^ 

• ^S#Wpsmer the desirability of consultation with the Executive or the FederattotfcJ. 
all we are in a position to say what are the requirements of Labour and to 
"siToieSt the appropriate remedies. At 'the same time let mo say this in my personal 
capacity : when I think of the ■ provincial Governments which functioned, under the 
old Constitution and of those to which they have given place, especially in tho pro¬ 
vinces in which the Congress Party is in power, in fairness and candour I must 
observe that for tho first time in India wo have a powerful party attempting, as the 
Government of. the day, to carry out its pledges so that labour may be accorded its 
rightful place in the industrial structure of the country. I do not suggest that the 
labour programme of the Congress is not capable of improvement nor that the Gov¬ 
ernments in all the provinces under Congress sway have at all times been faithful 
to the principles they profess. But when we view these Governments in the right 
perspective and consider the system of administration they have replaced, and the 
programme to which they are committed, I have no hesitation in affirming that in 
the real interosts of the workers themselves, we must adopt towards them an attitude 
of helpful, sympathetic and constructive criticism. There may be occasions which 
wo shall feel'bound to say that they have fallen short of their principles. No Gov¬ 
ernment is infallible and no Government can remain healthy if it does not welcome 
honest and fearless criticism. But from our standpoint, let us see to it that behind 
such criticism is a lively appreciation of the spirit and temper of the new Govern¬ 
ments There must be, I am convinced, mutual and active co-operation between the 
provincial Governments and the Executive of the Federation. It is easier to generalise 
about those administrations which are under the Congress party, for whatever may 
be the local variations, they subscribe to the same creed and programme, than to 
refer to the Government in the non-Congress provinces. I can only express the hope 
that they will not be behind the Congress either in their sympathies with the aspira¬ 
tions of labour or in translating them into action. 

I have adopted this line, Comrades, in my address for deliberate purpose. We 
understand better than any oiio else the miserable plight of the workers, their natural 
impatience to see promises converted into achievement, and their suspicion of all 
authorities. At the same time, wo are or should be in a position to point out the 
danger of adopting the old attitude towards the provincial Governments. It is necessary 
to stress this point, because in more than one industrial centre conditions are develop- 
iiie'm'a manner which must unless they are brought under control result in a crisis, 
po far as industrial labour is concerned a change of Government Jin tho Congress* 
governed provinces, if such is possible in the normal sense, cannot in the immediate 
or oven near future be for the better. Therefore we must make the best of the 
situation as we find it, until the workers cau assert their strength and come in to 
their own. We must alter tho main phase of our activity from agitation to construc¬ 
tive criticism. We cannot be content any more to pass resolutions on general linos. 

In dealing with everv matter that concerns the workers we must he in a position to 
offer positive and detailed suggestions. It will be our duty, wo must make it one of 
our main functions, not only to subject any proposals that may ho put forward by 
any party in power to a careful scrutiny but to give a lead ourselves to the provin¬ 
cial' Governments and to local authorities. 

Conluding, the President pleaded for unity among tho Trades Union Federation, 
the Trades Union Congress and the Labour Association at Ahmedabad. He also hoped 
P at employers would recognize the reasonableness of the workers’ demands before 
the forces of unrest got the better of tho desire for a lasting peace. 

Mr. Harold-Butler’s Addrei* 

Addressing the Conference, Mr. flarold Butler , Director of the International 
Labour Office at Geneva, said that he was delighted to find the evidence in India of 
the work which the I. L. O. had been doing for the last 18 years.. w We have been 
often accused of being too European”, lie continued “of judging most things by 
European standards and of' neglecting Eastern conditions”. Ho doubted whether that 
accusation really held water and that for two reasons. Firstly, he did not think that 
it was true there was an absolute gulf between the East ana the AVest. It soeraod 
to him that the development of industry in the East was following the same lines as 
in the West. It was true that India had not yet reached that stage of industrial do- 
velopment which they found in Great Britain and the United States of America, but 
he thought that development was along the same lines and there were tho same difix- 
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6s And the sama problems and ho had no doubt they would be dealt with 
i methods and on the same principles. 

fondly. Mr. Butler did not think that it was true that they were a merely Eu¬ 
ropean organisation. it might have been true to some extent in tho early days but 
even at the very first Conference, they had a special Committee to consider the con¬ 
ditions in India, China and Japan and aver since that time they .laid been doing every¬ 
thing in their power to make the links between Geneva and the East closer and more 
intimate. Mr. Butler was sure that as a result of his visit to India, he would go back with 
a very much better understanding of India’s difficulties and would be aide to direct 
the work of his office towards helping a solution of their problems much more in¬ 
telligently than it* he had not visited the country. He assured the Conference that 
they would make efforts to arrange for better publicity to the I. L. O.’s work in 
India through the medium of tho principal Indian languages. , 

Mr. Butler concluded that he had been greatly impressed by two things m India. 
Firstly, despite differences and despite variations in the conditions in some European 
countries, the problems were fundamentally the same. Secondly, he' realised that there 
were nevertheless some questions which would be better advanced if they were dis¬ 
cussed here in the East, in Eastern surroundings and by Eastern people, and he hoped 
that the next year or so they would bo able to make a beginning in dealing with 
Eastern questions and on an Eastern basis. 

Mr. Giri’s Address 

The hon. Mr. V. V. Giri, Labour Minister of Madras, .thanking Mr. Bute, said 
that Mr. Butler’s advice on Labour problems would be of a great help to me 
working classes of this country. But Mr. Giri wanted to make definitely clear 
that even Geneva could not help India if India did not know how to help herself. Ho 
assured tho Federation that tho Congress had realised its sense of responsibility.^ 
passing the resolution at Karachi about Fundamental Rights and ho declared on be¬ 
half oF the Congress Governments that they stood by that resolution and would try to 
carry it out to their utmost. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—19th. December 1937 

The Federation concluded to-day after adopting a number of resolutions, urging 
the Central Government to undertake a programme of legislation with a view to ame¬ 
liorating the conditions of labour and protesting against the continuous disregard by the 
Government of their obligations under tho International Conventions regarding tho 
hours of employment, which were ratified sixteen years ago. 

The Federation observed with groat concern that some Provincial Governments 
even under the new regime, were using Section 144, Or. P. C., and the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, prohibiting meetings and processions and restricting the personal 
freedom of workers and urged them to amend Section 144, preventing its use in caso 
of trade disputes, and to repeal the Orimiual Law Amendment Act in toto* 

Tho Federation also protested against the opening of fire on workers by the polioe 
and requested Provincial Governments to institute public enquiries in all cases of 

SU °The l National Trades Union Federation has suggested that the Governments and 
the Legislatures in Iudia should undertake a programme of labour legislation in the 
immediate future regarding social insurance of workers, of the hours of work to 44 
a week, the fixing of a minimum living wago and the abolition of child labour 

In view of tho grave menace to human life in coal Imines and the wastage of tho 
natural resources of the .country, the Federation has requested the Central Govern¬ 
ment to give immediate effect to the recommendations embodied jn. the reports of tho 
Coal Mining Committee and has urged thorn to send a delegation of Indian colliery 
workers to tho forthcoming tripartite conference convened by the Governing Body 
of the international Labour Office at Geneva, early next year. 

The Federation has deplored the policy on the part of employers of labour, includ¬ 
ing the Provincial Governments, of discouraging the formation and growth o! Trade 
union among their employers by refusing to grant recognition on various grounds and 
has requested the Central and Provincial Governments to recognise unions aad their 

e ^imssing the situation in the Far East, the Federation has condemned Japanese 
atrocities in China. 







The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Calcutta—20th. December 1937 

H. E. the Viceroy's Address 

Tim nro<tO0cts for the early inauguration of Federation wore reforred to by Bis 
iSSfff 8 ®; r y h«s address to the> Annual Moetng of the Associated 

Plmmbers of Cominerce held at Calcutta on the 20th. Dccwnber i J37. . 

Urambera oi . „ t h ahead without taking all possible pains 

& f ?heDrellminarTeluoldation of the various problems which present themselves. 

His Ercellenov outlined the measures taken to . improve 
thf trado intlgpo sorvice by % appointment of Trade Commissioners m 

different Vloeroy, addressing the meotlng, surveyed the political 

situation hr the oountry? Hereterred at. tie outset to the working of Provincial 

AU What y i havo^sadd'so far* 1 ^^ 1 '^^ directed principally to the operation of that 

titafctittJUErt 
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S&Ml rtfe solutiorof^'the problems inherent in tbo establishment of a Fedara- 
tT 'Hh^roblem cannarSHfSeir nature be simple. Their importance be- 
r ’ s If Possible greater when the Federation involves the combination and the co- 
nn^Sion not only of the great Provinces of British India, with their widely varying 

a vr iKaWg 
t it ass ffisarwssssfsw! ? 

+u/fir R ( and Essential stage of the coping stone of Federation, it would .be foolish 
* e r , fct ahead without tiiing all possible pains for the preliminary elucidation of the 

'ilS Xbl«S Sto“;ie«t Lm,.l4. I of, H. JS Stefl’S 
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riders of those States of emissaries of my own. I .cannot overestimate the value of 
tWahlroach thus made and of the information which those emissariesim the light 
of theWsouesions with the rulers made available to me of the points to which the 

Sta ifhSeon M^g r ht n mattar to analyse the results of those visits but I do not for 
. J-L^nf resret the delay which has been involved for it makes it possible for us 
to sav that in tbo evolution of the great scheme, the framework of which is laid 
awJSL Act of 1935 there was no aspect of which we were not conscious or to 

STafeft«$»s^jaftArart tea 



fttatpa’ with their long tradition of statesmanship . ~+ n io* T 

trend 3 of world events and the fortunes of India can be relied upon to play 

tft0 f lave sooken little SO far of those immediate commercial problems which are of 

_■£ SNotice™ to you and to those whom you represent. I have done so dellhe- 
rXlv because iu my judgment vital as those immediate problems are the matter of 
rf*S?t5«f°Xntfioanoe to all of us is the present and the future state of India. Pro- 
XdaAutenomy direetty and immediately affects yon and your affairs. That to m 
w tone of Federation and I am sure therefore that you will forgive me if in the 

mLrks which I have the honour .to address you to-day I have devoted so much 

time to these general aspects of the situation. 
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Let''me touch now' for a moment on certain of the developments which have tAld 
. in the last twelve months, developments which directly affect and are of direct, 
Interest to your Chamber. Two changes of great importance which have taken place 
since December of last year ate the separation of Burma and the Provisions of the 
Indo-Burma Trade Regulation Order which came into force in April last. The 
importance of close relations between India and Burma from the point of view of 
both the countries is one which is p resont to all of us and in the lengthy discussions 
which led up to the framing of the Trade Regulation Order, the constant preoccupa¬ 
tion of my Government was to ensure that the change in the status of Burma conse¬ 
quent oh her separation from India should involve as little dislocation as possible in 
her commerce with ludia. In that, I think I am right In saying that wo had the 
support of the entire trading community of both countries. I do not think that I 
am going too far when I say that, oven after this relatively short oxperionco of the 
operation of the Order in Council, wo can claim that our object has been attained 
nor do I fool the smallest doubt that you, gentlemen, wholly share my earnest and 
sincere hope that our trade relations with Burma will continue to show that com¬ 
mercial rivalry is not inconsistent with close and friendly co-operation. 

There is a second important matter which has reached a decisive point in the 
twelve months since we last mot Tho lengthy trade negotiations which have taken 
place with Japan ended last April with the conclusion of tho new agreement which 
was formally signed in London two months ago. Under that agreement we have been 
able to provide for responsible safeguards for our textile industry and a measure of 
security for oar ootton grower^ and I think that we can olalra in the light of the 
general tone of well-informed press comment in both countries and of the manner 
in which the terms of Agreement have been received by the trade that the agree¬ 
ment has given that reasonable satisfaction to both parties which is after all the only 
solid basis for the maintenance of friendly commercial relations between nations. 

The importance of the trade negotiations with the United Kingdom must be 

vory present to all of us to-day. Our discussions with the United Kingdom with 

the object of concluding a new agreemout to replace the Agreement concluded in 

1033 in pursuance of the Ottawa Pact are still in progress. I am very conscious of 

the criticism which has been made—and widely made—that those negotiations have 
been unduly protracted. This is a criticism, natural as it may be to which, in my 
judgment, if regard is had to the volume and the importance of the trade between 
the two countries and to the complexity of the issues involved an exaggerated 
importance ought not to be attached. To examine those details, frequently of so* direct 
a relevance in a ca3e suoh as this, inevitably will take time but there has been no 
break in tho negotiations. There has hardly indeed b8en oven a necessary pause and 
at the stage which things have reached, I see no reasou why, with patience and with 
understanding, we should not be able to look forward to tho establishment on a satis¬ 
factory and mutual basis of our relations with our principal customer. 

I have paid close attention since I have been in India to the expansion of our 
trade intelligence service. Since we last met au Indian Trade Commissioner has 
opened his office in Japan. In a day or two from now an Indian Trade Commissioner 
for East Africa will be sailing from Bombay io assume his duties at Mombasa. A 
Trade Commissioner is to be appointed in Now York. He will, I hope, open his 
office there in June of next year. The appointment of a Trade Commissioned at 
Alexandria with a view to the development of our trade interests in the Levant 
countries is actively under investigation. We can, in other words, claim during tho 
last twelve months to have taken decisions the result of which will be to develop our 
foreign trade intelligence service, 1 may, I think, appropriately in this connection, 
refer to the recent decision to appoint an economist of international reputation as 
Economic Adviser to tho Government, of India. Addressing you, gentlemen, with your 
great experience of this matter I need lay no emphasis on the fact that it is no longor 
possible in the conditions of the present day for the economics of any great nation to 
be considered in isolation and you will feet’ with me that the expansion of our intelli¬ 
gence system would be of little use without a proper study and interpretation in India 
of the data which the expansion of that system make available. I am confident that wo 
can look for assistance of the utmost value from the advice and the wide international 
experience of the gentleman who has been selected for this most important post 

I am accused from time to time of. displaying an interest in agriculture which is 
close to a degree which leaves me little time to consider the improvement of industry. 


WNlSTffy. 
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rTeMeti, I am deeply and sincerely concerned with agricultural problems—I thin, 

„ ^tfe of the utmost importance to industry and I am sure that, it is vital to indus¬ 
try ~ if real progress is to be made that agriculture in tho countryside Should be m a 
flourishing condition and I am glad to see the recognition which your Chairman gave 
in his speech to-day of the importance of the condition of agriculture. Let rue at 
once, howover, repudiate any suggestion that because I am interested in agriculture, 

I do not take the closest and the most informed interest in the industrial problem. 
My own considerable experience of great industrial concerns has provided me with 
some degree of familiarity with the problems of industry and I would add with a 
natural incentive, while I hold my present charge, to do all in my power to further 
industrial development and prosperity in India. You may be sure that I shall at all 
times bo ready and open to any suggestions whioh I may receive from the commercial 
interests of this country. I hope sincerely that the Industrial Conference, which took 
place at Lahore a few days ago under the chairmanship for the first time, of my 
Commerce Member in whose portfolio the subject has recently been included, will pro¬ 
duce results of real value. I would draw your particular attention to the discussions 
on industrial surveys and the connected subject of the development of schemes ot 
apprenticeship and the several schemes for helping young men of the educated classes 
to start and conduct small industrial enterprises. 

You know, I think, how anxious I am to give all the help I can to the solution, 
of the problem of unemployment which as I have frequently indicated in the past is 
so great a source of anxiety and which bears so hardly and so undeservedly on the 
middle class in this country. I know how conscious the Provincial Governments are of 
its importance and I am sure that we can look with confidence to them for their 
fullest and their most sympathetic cooperation. 

I have detained you too long and I do not propose to say more than a word more 
but I would like to say first of all how; much importance I attach to the 
generous acknowledgment made by your Chairman of the full consideration given 

to all the interests concerned during tho passage of the Insurance Bui. I fully 

associate myself with tho tribute he has paid to the success and the fairness with 
which this most contentious Bill was piloted through the Central legislature by the 

^Yo^have referred in your speech to tho Motor Vehicles legislation now under 
the contemplation of my Government. This is a question to which, as you know for 
sometime past, the Government of India have been giving olose attention. The 

general lines of the Bill have recently been considered at Delhi by the transport 

Advisory Council and I trust that the measure which will emerge out of those 

discussions will he found to be generally satisfactory to all the interests concerned. 

Let rae say, too, how glad I am that it should be proposed to revise the 

Merchandise Marks Act and to introduce a scheme of statutory trade mark 
registration. The growth of industrialisation in India.and the progressive diversifica¬ 
tion ot the country’s foreign trade lend additional importance to this question. I 
have felt increasingly in the light of press and other comments that the demand for 
in’oteotion against infringement both at home and abroad is most strong. My 

Governments are fully aware of the difficulties which the owners of trade marks 
at present experience in India and I am very ready, and indeed anxious, to meet 
the demands of the trading community for the introduction of a. system, of statutory 
registration. I do not ignore that there are . controversial points which must be 
settled before any measure can be introduced in the legislature and I have taken 

steps to ensure that these shall be examined in detail by tho expert Departments 
concerned. Let ine only say that I realise to the full the. importance of the issues. 
Commercial opinion will bo fully consulted before any decision is reached as to the 
advisability of proceeding with the scheme. I am confident that you will share my 
view as to the importance of overcoming difficulties and of giving effect to a scheme 

Of this nature. . , t ... . 

Before I conclude I would like most heartily to 
whioh your chairman has to-day paid to your 


associate myself with 
new Governor. I have 


the tribute 
known him 


takes 

service 


intimate 

tho place of a great 
of the utmost value 

to Bengal and therefore to India. No one who knows Lord Brabourne can for a 
moment doubt that with his remarkable qualities, his energy and his wide experience, 
his contribution to the welfare of this presidency and of Iudia will be outstanding. 


for many years and he and I have worked together in closest and most 
touch during tho time that I have been Viceroy He nt 

Governor who has, you will agree with me, rendered 
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, I know of no man better equipped to hold the great charge upon whi| 
ilast month. * . , * 

gentlemen, I thank you again for the welcome you have given mo to-nay 
i opportunity you have given me of thinking aloud on some of the major problems 
which cannot but be always in the mind of thoso on whom there rests the 
responsibility for government in India. Your sympathy, you 1 ’ oo-operation, your 
realisation of the many aspocts of tho problems confronting us will bo of mestimaoio 
value to me. You oan rely as far as I am concerned on a sympathetic approach, 
in the light of my own experience of tho difficulties and the anxieties wnioa 
confront all businessmen, to your difficulties and problems. 


Proceedings & Resolutions 

Relief from Double Taxation 

Mr. G. A, Bambridge (Madras Chamber) moved a resolution on income**tax urging 
upon the Central Government the need for an early review of tho present aswango- 
merits for granting relief from double taxation borne by an assesses taxed in hntisri 
India as well as in Mysore and other States. He said that in the letter to the 
Associated Chambers, the Government of India had stated that the latrer had already 
been in correspondence with Mysore over the subject. The present resolution was 
meant to secure information as to how far the matter had further progressed and 
if the Government had been able to achieve anything by the negotiations. Both the 
Associated Chambers and the Government were fully aware that the administration 
of the Income-tax Act in certain Indian States resulted in undue proportion of 
double income-tax relief to an assesses to the detriment of British India revenue. 

The underlying principle of relief from double taxation should be that when an 

income was subjected to taxation in the Indian States as well as British India tho 
assessees should be granted relief to such extent that dhe dual amount of taxation 
borne by him would not exceed the amount he would be called upon to pay on 
the income concerned in the country haviug the higher rate of taxation. He therefore 
suggested some form of arbitration tribunal consisting of. representatives ot the 
Government of India, the Indian States and non-official opinion which might provide 
a method of deciding the points at issue. 

Mr. W. J. Young , Bengal Chamber, supported the resolution. Ho said that to 
cover all possible cases they asked for relief to the extent of lessor of the taxes. 
They were told a year ago "that there was “more than a suspicion” that the British 
Indian Government did not receive its full share of the tax and this condition o 

affairs was not unknown to the Government. That condition still persisted, but ^ as 

the proposer of the resolution had said, the Government were no doubt doing 

Lt - - l -’~ - They hoped this was so. As human beings 

but as good citizens they strongly objected to 
fair share of what was extracted from the 


everything possible for its revenue, 
they abhorred taxation of all kinds, 
their Government not receiving its 
commercial community. 


Surcharge on IncOx\ie Tax 
//. Cooke , Bombay Chamber, supported. 


the resolution which was 


Mr. G. 

unanimously adopted. . . . , ,, . . 

Mr. J. E. S. Richardson (Bengal Chamber) moved a resolution on the remaining 
surcharge on income-tax and super-tax. He said the level of taxation which was 

borne mainly by a very small section of the community was even now too nigh. 

This depletion of the resources of industry, occurring at a most inopportune time 
as it did, must retard the growing confidence of the public in the future of imlustmd 
enterprise in India, If heavy taxation did not stop the process of industrialisation 
it. had checked its celerity. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay), seconding the resolution, said theirs might bo a 
voice crying in the wlderness, but still that voice must be raised as loud as possible. 
Mr. Richardson's remarks regarding the income-tax experts’ report should bo 

pointers for close consideration by the Select Committee to which, ho understood, 
the Income-tax Bill would be referred at the next session of tho House, Mr. 

Richardson had raised certain very excellent points which would be most useful 
and he was also certain that criticism in the same direction from other quarters 
would be forthcoming. Tho resolution was carried. 
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Protection to Cotton Growers 



D. Buss (Karachi Chamber) moved the resolution for the protoohou erf"" 
®dSnod&n growers. He said the catastrophic fall in price and*lack of export, demand 
had already produced a financial situation in the Punjab and Bind which was bordering 
on a crisis. Therefore, an assured market must be found and it was the contention 
of the Karachi Chamber that such a market could be found in the United Kingdom. 
Obviously, ho said, there would be strong opposition in interested quarters .o any 
proposals for further reduction of the import duty on United Kingdom pieeegoods, 
but he suggested that the well-being of agricultural provinces like the Punjab and 
Sind could not be indefinitely subordinated to the artificial ^ fostering of protec ten 
industries. If necessary, a sliding scale might he agreed to as in tttA case of Japan, 
hut the proposal would have to be really attractive to the United Kingdom, 

Bai Bahadur P. Mukherjte (Punjab) while sympathising with the spirit of the 
resolution regretted that ho was unable to support the resolution wholeheartedly. If 
there was to bo any quota system between the United Kingdom and India m regard 
to cotton textile goods the quantity of cotton should be tho determining factor. 

Mr. A , McIntosh (Bombay) suggested an amended resolution running as follows : 
6 Un view of the very serious situation which has arisen in tho cotton trado due to 
world supplies being vastly in excess of the estimated consumption and recent events 
in China which appear likely to result in the replacement to some considerable extent 
of Indian cotton by Chinese cotton in Japan, the prospects # of satisfactory disposal 
of the Indian crop 1 must be a serious problem. The Association, therefore, urges on 
the Government of India the necessity of incorporating in the trade discussion with 
the United Kingdom tho coouideration of au arrangement whereby an assured^ market 
for Indian cotton of suitable qualities may be found in the United Kingdom. 

Tho amended resolution was put to vote and carried. Bengal and three otiior 
chambers did not exercise their votes. 


Stamp Doxy on Cubrmoy Bills 


Mr. (I A . Todriek moved and Mr. C. W* Tosh (Upper India Chamber) seconded 
the resolution on stamp duty on inland currency bills, which was carried. 


Tax on Foreign Incomes 


Mr. G. jjjk Cooke (Bombay Chamber) moved an amended resolution on foreign 
incomes which ran as follows : “This Association is cf opinion that the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Incometnx I: (miry Committee to tax foreign incomes of residents not 
domiciled in India on the basis of the whole income arising is inequitable and urges 
the Government of India to accept the principle of taxation on reciprocal ^ basis with 
other countries in which case the United Kingdom renders Indians resident m tho 
U. K. assessable for income-tax on income arising in or remitted to L. K, only. 
Mr. Cooke said if the. proposals of the Committee were accepted by the Central 
Government two classes of people of non-Indian domicile were alrected chietly, 
firstly those who bike up appointments in India over a period of years interspersed 
by periods of leave in countries of their domicile and finally retire from this country 
and secondly those who paid regular annual visits to India as was the custom _ of 
many overseas sales representatives. His contention was it should bo recognised 
that one country only should have the right to levy tax on individuals of domicile 

and none other, , . t . 

Sir George Campbell supporting Mr. Cooke s resolution, said it tne proposals 

of the Committee were aooepted the result would be to penalise the honest tax-payer 
and perhaps turn some from tho paths of righteousness. Evasion would be more 
widespread than under the present system. The effect on non-domiciled persons 
would be that they would be subject to taxation on that portion of their foreign 

income which they could not enjoy in India. This hardship was recognised in the 

United Kingdom, where the Codication Committee, with no Jess than 137 years 
income-tax records and precedents to guide them, endorsed those special provisions 
dealing with tho foreign income of a non-domiciled person which was a feature of 
the United Kingdom income-tax law. Tho objection put forward by the experts to 
this universally accepted distinction between domiciled and non-domimled persons 
was that it would amount in fact to discrimination. This was duo to the failure 
on the part of tho experts to recognise the existence in India of many communities 
domiciled in otlir parts of Asia or America or elsewhere. This reference to 
discrimination was open to the strongest objection. Sir George Campbell held 
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,6fch the United Kingdom and India schemes of 1931 and tlie exports therato 
publicly recognised the right of nou-domicilod persons for special treatment in 
its matter. U I would, If necessary and if possible claim this as the right of a 
minority oomrmmity, which must claim the protection of Government,” concluded 
Sir George. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, 

Post & Telegraph Services 

Moving the resolution on the shortcomings of the post and telegraph services, 
Colonel * IK Rae, D. S. 0. (Calicut Chamber) said the postal sendee might be good in 
Calcutta and other larger cities but they were living far away and near a single rail- 
way line. Possibly their dissatisfaction might be enhanced by the fact that many of 
their letters were missent to Calcutta. .Referring to the telegraph services, he quoted 
what a leading newspaper in Madras had published about the delays in receiving press 
messages from different centres of India. That state of affairs, he said, would not bo 
tolerated in the United Kingdom and should not be tolerated here as well. Justifying 
the abolition of phonogram charge of two annas or failing that its reduction to one 
anna, Mr. Kao said a little tightening up all round, not on ly in the telegraphs but also 
in the postal department, rugibt produce remarkable results and this was the point 
which they wanted the new Member for Communications to consider. 

Mr. P, JFJ. Guest (Northern India Chamber) seconding the resolution on the posts 
and telegraph services, said that since the last meeting and as a result of tho action 
taken by the Posts and Telegraphs Department consequent on the resolution passed at 
that meeting, there seemed to be no doubt that some improvement had been registered, 
but tho position was still far from satisfactory. Instancing tho case of delay, the 
speaker said it appeared that at this rate of progress tho only punishment that * would 
be possible when a fault was discovered would be to stop the pension which he (the 
offending servant) would bo then enjoying, He submitted that this distressing fact 
was not a fault of the service but of the apparent inability of the .Department to fiud 
out the fault and take disciplinary action. Conditions could nor improve if tho orga¬ 
nisation was such that it took more than fou r months to discover tho culprit. The 
root cause of the trouble, he added, appeared to be inefficiency in supervision. If 
this resolution were to be passed unanimously it ought to remove any doubts that 
might be still lingering in tho minds of the Govornme nt as to the advisability of this 
proposal. 

Supporting tho resolution, Rai Bahadur P . Mukerjce (Punjab Chamber of Com¬ 
merce) said lie had travelled between two places, Now Delhi and Calcutta, and Still he 
suffered from tho postal disadvantages to which references had been made by the pro¬ 
poser of the resolution. Even when he instructed his office to utilise express service 
no improvement was felt, Ho, thorefore, supported tho rosolution. The resolution was 
put to vote and carried* 

‘Withdrawal of Tariff Valuations 

Moving the resolution on the withdrawal of tariff valuations without notice, Mr. 
A . McIntosh (Bombay Chamber) said tho Government had issued a notification cancel¬ 
ling tariff valuations ou various items and transferences to the ad valorem list. Those 
items included copper and yellow metal sheets. It was presumed the reason for this 
step was the desire of the Government to secure enhanced revenue from the increased 
market valuation of those -imports. He criticised this policy because it created 
difficulties which did not. appear to have been fully realised. 

Seconding the resolution on the withdrawal of tariff valuations without notice Mr, 
S. C. Lyttleton , d. s. o. (Bengal Chamber) said it was quite obvious that there were 
very good reasons for Gxiug tariff valuations in the case of certain goods, particularly 
those subject to sudden and violent fluctuations in value and those reasons had not 
disappeared. The immediate effect of the abrupt removal of tariff valuation- on yellow 
metal sheets this year would be chaos in the market and losses to good manv dealers. 
The more far-reaching and harmful effects of such actions on the part of the Gov¬ 
ernment were they contributed so greatly to nervousness and that feeling of uncer¬ 
tainty of which they already had quite enough in the world to-day. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried unanimously. 

Mr. J . XV. R. Stevens (Narayanganj Chamber), moving the resolution on navigation 
lights for country craft on rivers, said the matter had now become more acute on 
account of tho much larger country boat traffic in the riverine areas of East Bengal. 
Bihar and Assam, He was not sure one in a thousand manjhis in East Bengal was 
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,„Vd with the law on the subject and therefore tlio danger t° 1 1 fo and F°P“k 
bVious and it was to minimise this risk that the resolution had beert pi _ 
ward. If, however, ha added, the resolution was carxued aud Uro^t^overnment acceptort 

• V:, chamber's suggestion was that an Act or rules should he created rather, as an 

. lu’ ative a“d proteolfve measure than as a repressive measure. At present a fine 
of Ks five hundred could bo levied ou the offender but his Chamber won. d-be stished 
if it was made half, provided the Act made offence cognisable and jkoukidaraand 
daffadars in the country areas were empowered to take cognisance of any breach o 

^M^TnipatdUy (Bengal Chamber) supported the resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously. Tine session at this stage concluded. 


The Indian Economic Conference 


21st Session—Hyderabad—28th. December 1937 


The Welcome Address 


The 21st session of the Indian Economic- Goaf ore nee opened at Hyderabad -on the 
December 1937 . More than two hundred delegates attended the Conference, 
besides a large number of officials and non-officials. 


odes a large numuei >n ura™ “““ -- . , , , 

N „,„ nh Mahdi Yaer Jung Bahadur, President.of the Reception Committee, welcomed 
*i Tn the course of Ids speech the Nawab said that Hyderabad had a 

WftatdefnrT common With British India in the economic problems that it had to 
S ,ial twu imnortantoroblems, namely, unemployment of educated youths and pros- 
£fUSS"were being tackled by the Government who were trying to 
penty if fg iiJrioulturists and recognising their education to enable in future 

from Mhoote w take up productive work. They were proceeding 
In different lines from British India. In British India the slogan was earn 

jp ut i n Hyderabad they found earning and learning would not go to- 
y jv®., y ifu, w ’ er0 m nkinl primary education more attractive, more comprehensive 
gothe. . they were mia „ p j hoped to give a vocational bias to 

we,/qualified might take up 
different lines. That was a great experiment. But they were determined to tiy it out. 

« -7 -• the Conference read out the 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Eydari before opening 
following message from H. E. II. the Nizam : 


The Niasam’s Message 

“T feel gratified when I see that the Osmauia University is not only spreading 
onlichfenitient amoug my subjects, but is also creating more and more intellectual 
enlightenrnenr aiuoug .» j » At th winning of the year, we had the Jndmn 

SmeStmsIn 1 our midl and at the end" of if. I am {leaded to know that the 
Science ViO & , boldine their twenty-first session m the capital of my 

Thu nrosltitv of oi country is closely connected with the scientific 
S flts oconSTrolleLranru is a happy sign, that we in India have realised 
?} w of this science and have made provision for the teaching of Econo- 
the importance ot this sCiienceana a t ^ Coafe ^ aog wi]1 stimulate the interests of 

mv neoolo in their economic affairs and in the possibilities of the economic develop- 
Vvderabad India is a country of rich natural endowments and it is the 
m’ivilego of Indian economists to show wajrs and means of placing India lu lino with 
the most advanced countries of the world.’' 


The Opening Address 

Tn oDeuiug the conference, Sir Akbar said that he greatly valued the opportunity 
« nwr+n him nf extending to so many distinguished economists of India a 
firty^ekome to° f thfSS§ of a premier j Indian State He regarded their 
Kloo of venue as highly significant. As economists they were naturally 
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jmsbioiis of tins whioh linked Indian States and British Tndia and their pv 
C3SKJEWdorabad afforded additional proof. of the importance cn the place 
Stales" wore now recognised as holding in tho -polity of their motherland. 

The* days had long gone by, continued Sir Akbar, when Indian States were 
regarded as tqore unwanted appendages of British India. For it was now- 

recognised that they were the traditional exponents of a political urge which had 
made itself manifest throughout many centuries of their history. This ta’ge was 
derived from astonishing range and variety of culture which wore the glory 
of India. The preservation of these cultures was as much a part of their nationa. 
heritage as the right of their country as a whole to contro^ its own destinies, in cm 
vorv early times, Indian States had been traditional homos of Indian culture and 
through all vicissitudes of changing fashion, had . preserved intact the ancient 
cultural conceptions of India. The richness and variety of Indian looal cultures 
presented no obstacle to the progress of the country as a whole ; indeed they might 
discern in the recent inauguration of provincial autonomy m British India a 
recognition of tho valuo of tho principle of local diversity, which was the 
counter part of the fundamental unity of their country. The true welfare of tue 
great land (if India depended upon the nice preservation of an equilibrium between 
forces which derived their strength from age old striding for local autonomy, Bach 
set of forces was indispensable with its proper sphere and the country on the whole 
suffered if one set of forces was permitted to trespass too widely upon the. sphere 
of operation of the other. Tho realisation of this vital truth had throughout mmi 
the Asalinh House of Hyderabad to adopt its two-fold policy of contributing on the 
one hand to tho welfare of India as a whole aud preserving on the other that wealth 
of tradition, administrative, cultural, social and economic, which was characteristic 
of the genius of the people of these Dominions. In Hyderabad, they presented a 
miniature picture o£ Indian as a whole and Dec,saui cniture has heen up 
centuries by a synthesis of diverse .races and different faiths, lo this syntheou, 
Buddhist, Hindu and Muslim elements head all made their contribution. He hoped 
that in the course of their welcome visit to Hyderabad, they would find opportunities 
of exploring for themselves the rich treasures in the realms of art and architecture 
which constituted some of Hyderabad’s most distinctive contribution to tho cultural 
wealth of India. 

Sir Akbar then referred to certain topics which demanded tho close and concen¬ 
trated attention of all men of goodwill. The problem springing most readily into 
tho minds of them all was that of unemployment. This problem had been analysed 
from many different points of view. At the moment, there was not enough work 
of particular kinds for people who desired to undertake productive labour. Ha 
suggested that in essence the problem was one of readjustment. Their country 
possessed natural resources of almost every kind. If these were utilised widely and 
well he for one could not believe that there would not be work for all. Ihey must, 
on the one hand, modify their economy to permit scientific utilisation of these 
natural resources and on the other bring about such changes in traditional lines or 
their educational system, that the rising generation was adequately fitted to take advan¬ 
tage of the opportunities thus opened to it. The reorganisation of the educational 
system of the State was based upon the necessity of bringing education into confor- 
mity with the needs of the people. By pursuing this policy, they would be solving 
the problem of educated unemployment and also aiming at a widespread development 
of the economic resources of the State. A combination of these two benefits would, 
lead to cumulative advantage. The new methods and new ways, revealed, to them 
through progress and application of scientific knowledge, would in their turn, loud 
to a more balanced adjustment of their whole economy. Government and the govern¬ 
ed would alike benefit from tho increasing intimacy of relation between natural 
resources and trained intelligence. He hoped that their deliberations would tlnow 
light upon many of these problems. 

^ Proceeding Sir Akbar referred to the problem of [.indigenous banking and said that 
in Hyderabad, tho principal problem was to co-ordinate and connect with one another 
innumerable channels, large and small, through which capital resources of the country 
flowed Tho particular fine of enquiry over which they m Hyderabad were engaged 
at the moment was that of co-ordinating their capital resources so as to use them 
most effectively for the agricultural and industrial reconstruction of the owe. At the 
present moment an expert inquiry was being conducted into this side of the problem 
and he hoped they would bo profited much by their own discussion. 

W 
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krriug to trade cycle which was linked with the problem ot indigenous ba 
Itbar said that In many western countries, as they were well aware* i 
rded as one of the duties of the State to influence so far as might be the course 
.‘ado cycle by taking such measures as seemed calculated to level off the apex of 
booms and grade steepness of depressions. * 

b Sir Ahhar then made a reference to the rehabilitation of provincial finances and 
said that the success of self-government in the provinces, of which the measure 
was the benefit conferred upon the people, must depend very largely on the capacity 
of those now assuming the direction of provincial governments to utilise most the 
scientific and financial resources at their disposal. In Hyderabad, the Finance 
Department made a triennial allotment for each department on the basis of its 
average annual expenditure which led to thoughtful and well-considered schemes of 
long range development and eliminated that wasteful outlay which* some times charac¬ 
terised the departmental expenditure towards the end of each twelve month under the 
system of annual budgeting where the unspent balance had to be returned. By a 
further refinement, they had introduced the system under which the surplus at the 
end of the triennial period was shared between the department showing a surplus 
and various nation building departments of the State. This system, it had been 
found, worked for economy and efficiency in management and he hoped, might be 
found useful in other parts of the country also. 

Continuing Sir Akbar said that in all the matters referred to above, their was 
one fundamental postulate—an adequate knowledge of economics. Accurate statistics 
constituted the sole guide for both the^ economist and the administrator as without a 
knowledge of precise facts, their decision would not remain uninfluenced by personal 
equation. Party politics, and turmoil of election, the need of attracting the suffrage of 
people turned inevitably one into a partisan of one view or the other. Without the 
assistance of accurate statistics they had no material upon which they could form a 
right judgment. But oven when the material was available, it was necessary that 
they should consider it with impartial minds. u We must free ourselves from the 
trammels of communalism, we must recognise the fundamental unity of our interests. 
It is in this direction if I may say so that the Indian Economic Conference consist¬ 
ing as it does of men trained by their academic experience to take detached views, 
can provide invaluable guidance to the administrators and statesmen of our country.” 
They in Hyderabad were in a position which called for a economic planning. No 
one was more keenly alive than they were to the dangers of insufficiently considered 
State intervention. At the same time, unless economic progress proceeded in accor¬ 
dance with ordered plan, past work and past investigations where' all labour lost and 
potential advance might degenerate into a policy of drift. It was along these lines 
they were facing and considering problems which confronted them in the economic 
sphere. He had already alluded to the emphasis which they were laying on voca¬ 
tional education. Ho had further alluded to their present inquiry into banking* 
They were investigating the economic burdens of their agriculturists and the possibi¬ 
lities of relief through consolidation of holdings, liquidation of debts and increased 
security of tenure combined with improvements iii methods of agriculture and in the 
condition of land. It was hoped that in connection with the banking inquiry they 
might lay the groundwork for increasing credit facilities where scientific marketing 
and grading of produce had already been undertaken. Provision of cheap power was 
in their, hands and a survey was being made with the object of utilising the hydro¬ 
electric resources of the State. Additional railway development would result in the 
opening up of areas of great economic potentiality* It should be a part of planning 
to think out how best to preserve the balance between private enterprise and State 
action. Sir Akbar concluded wishing their deliberations all success., 

The Presidential Address 

In the oourse of his address Dr. P. J, Thomas said that the Indian Economic Associa¬ 
tion held its first session at Calcutta twenty years ago. “Since then the Association 
has grown in number and influence. A momentous stop in self-government has lately 
been taken in the Provinces of India, and the Association is expected to give the 
lead in eoonomic matters to these Governments. It is for persons of riper age and 
mellowed wisdom to give such a lead. I shall only perform the nandi by giving a 
brief analysis of what I consider to be our fundamental economic problem to day.” 

“Ihe most distressing feature of India’s economic position” Dr. Thomas said, “is 
that in spite of the large increase in foreign trade and industrial production in the 
last seventy years, there has not been any appreciable improvement' in the standard 
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m the masses, 

Ddusti'M stilt number 


.With all the increase in production labourers in organised! 


only 


1,6 millions or less than half per cent of the total 
population. Our information"about income and standard of living is inadequate, but 
we have enough evidence ts show that living standards, even of urban labourers, 
remain very low, 

tt It has lately been customary to impute the economic ills of India to the trade 
depression. In many countries, especially those narrowly specialising in certain kinds 
of industry or agriculture, there has been a severe setback in production, trade and 
employment; but in India ; on the other hand, the years of the depression coincided 
with a large expansion in industrial production, thanks largely to the Governments 
tariff policy, Since 1928-29?* the production of cotton piecegoods has increased by 89 
per cent, sugar by 1016 per cent, pig-iron by 21$ per cent, and steel by 151 per cent. 
Nor has export trade fallen in quantum. There has been a large increase in the 
exports of raw jute, raw cotton and oil-seeds, which are the mainstay of our com¬ 
mercial agriculture. The increase between the post-war period and 1936-37 was 50 
per cent in cotton, 67 per cent in raw jute, and 380 per cent in groundnut. No doubt 
the terms of trade turned against India by a large disparity betwoeu export and im¬ 
port prices (22 points 1 between 1929 and 1931, but the disparity got narrowed down 
to 4 points id 1936-37. All this helped in maintaining purchasing power in the coun¬ 
try. Rural debt is still a serious problem, but it was a crying evil even m 1928 
and no degree of recovery will wipe it out. It can. only be cured by a reconstruction 
of rural economy. Therefore, the problem of India, to-day, is not merely one of 
recovery, but of solving our perennial problem of poverty and a low standard of 
living. 

“India has abundant natural resources and a largo labour supply to utilize them. 
The two prime essentials for economic activity are therefore available in ample mea¬ 
sure, and yet the resources remain untapped and man remains poor. For this state 
of things, Various causes have been assigned. In my opinion, it is due to two factors : 
(1) iueffeient ami inadequate production and (2) inequitable distribution. These two 
causes interact on each other at many points. 

Tn India, the producer, whether he be a cultivator or an artisan, depends on 
moneylenders and traders for capital and marketing, and the nature of the bargain is 
generally such that he seldom gets any reasonable sharo of the fruits of his labour.. 
All over the world, even in Soviet Russia and the TJ S. A., agriculturists obtain a 
much smaller portion of the national income than their labour entitles them to. The 
agencies that trade in agricultural produce obtain with less effort a much larger snare 
of the income from land. The position is worst in India, because here the middleman 
makes profit not only by handling agricultural produce but by advancing money to the 
agriculturist on unconscionable terms. In the ryotwari areas, the Government too 
gets a good slice of the income from land. What is left to the cultivator is hardly a 
living wage, and he has soon to borrow for maintaining himself and family. Thus even m 
normal times, tb8 agriculturist is in want and in debt: and when crops fail or cattle 
die, he has to mortgage his land, aud mortgages generally end in loss of land. Nearly 
the same conditions obtain in the handicrafts; and the artisans are everywhere 
steeped in poverty and debt. 

“With the dawn of modern economic conditions in. India—a money economy, 
statutory rights in land, registration of money claims, laws of contract and eivil pro¬ 
cedure and courts to administer them—the lot of the agriculturists only became 
worse. Their credit increased when land laws were enacted, but facile credit proved 
a curse to most of them. .Landholders freely used their credit to borrow, mostly 
for non-pvoductive purposes ; but payment was difficult and the new law courts, un¬ 
like the old panchayats, gave all facilities to the creditor to recover his claims. Thus 
land alienation became common and ?tho condition of the agriculturists became worse. 
With the increase of foreign trade after i860, towns grew in size, an urban middle 
class arose and professional men carved out large incomes, but the rural masses who 
made all this possible benefited little by it. The balance of trade in favour of India 
went on increasing year after year, and much money flowed into the country, but 
the bulk of it went into the pockets of merchants, money-lenders, and other middlemen. 

“Had the people who obtained the bulk of the profits from agriculture and 
handicrafts invested their earnings in productive -enterprises, the economic system 
would have functioned better. This is what happens in all advanced countries, 
including Japan. In 1868, when Japan was opened to foreign trade, : the landlord and 
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put their savings into productive enterprise and • thus the country develop^ 
in India, the habits of moneyed persons have upt been conducive to 
'productive activity. They bought gold or lands or gave out money at high rate", 
of interest to needy persons-r all more or less sterile pursuits. Year after year, a 
large part of the trade 1 balances in favour of India came in the form, of golu or 
silver mostly for hoarding purposes. Between 1835 and 1925* as muon^ as Es. l,ouu 
orores, or 52 percent, of our merchandise balances were converted into gold and 
silver thus got sterilised. , . , , -. - 

“As the savings of the country were so largely hoarded, labourers found little 
opportunity at home and sold their labour abroad, on such unfavourable terms and 
with such undesirable results to make Indian coolie labour an object of contempt. 
Nor had educated persons any chance for suitable employment, and those who 
received education in the new schools crowded into the Government services or be- 
came lawyers. It must be admitted that the influx of British capital into the railways, 
jute mills and tea plantations of India from about 1860 did something to relieve the 
persistent paucity of purchasing power in this country. But such investments slowed 
down during the war and have almost ceased since. Year after year, increasing^hum- 
hers of eligible persons have been sent out by the Universities, and with ail the 
elaborations of the administrative machinery, the Government have found it impossible 
to employ them all. 

“The state of things explained above seems to lend support to some of the familiar 
under-consumption theories. Too large a proportion of the income derived from pro- 
Auction has been going to the capitalist classes, while the producing and labouring 
classes have been living on the subsistence level. Unfair tenancy conditions, unjust 
loan transactions and inequitable modes of marketing huvo been instrumental m bring¬ 
ing about this condition. The result has been under-consumption, which m turn had 
led to under-production. Owing to the largely unproductive use of savings year after 
year, little increase of investment has taken place, and the common people have been 
always under-employed and have been living on minimum requirements. 

“Not only has this baneful system kept ludia poor and undeveloped - it bas also 
upset the balance of world economy. Had the purchasing power of the teeming 
millions of India and China been higher, economic internationalism would have func¬ 
tioned more harmoniously and food-staffs would not have been destroyed in one part 
of the world while the other part was hungering for food. Therefore, from every 
point of view, national or international, social or economic, selfish or altruistic,, it is 
necessary to raise the standard of living of the Indian masses to a higher level, and 
this must be the prime consideration in our future policy. A larger production and 
better distribution,—this, in short, is the problem of India to-day. 

“It is clear from the above that our economic problem is somewhat different from 
that of most Western countries. To many of those countries, the problem is chiefly 
one of distribution. For us in India, production is still the principal problem ; we 
have a large potential market for all kinds of consumption of goods and therefore produc¬ 
tion must bo increased, in order that there may bo more goods and more ^ m f> 

power to buy them. AVe have so small an aggregate income to be distributed that ail 
talk of equalisation is somewhat premature. Social justice is indeed needed, but its 
claims must not be so urged as to deflect us from our main purpose. ^ Uurtiier, in 
devising the plan for rebuilding our economic system, o ur national genius ana cul¬ 
tural heritage must also be taken into account..” 

Dr, Thomas observed : “A good many persons think that the immediate need of 
India is the rapid expansion of large-scale industries. Few will deny that the present 
economic system of India is overweighted on the agricultural side and that a larger 
proportion of the population must be made to depend on industries, but all will not. 
agree that wholesale mechanisation will solve our problem. On the mass production 
basis, all the requirements of India in the way of finished goods can be met by a few 
factories congregated in one or two centres, but on this basis we cannot give employ¬ 
ment to a fraction of those who need work. 

“No doubt, a certain number of key industries will have to be conducted on the 
mass production basis in large factories with all the up-to-date equipment,. but m 
the caso of ordinary industries nearly as much efficiency can be secured m smak 
units, especially if cheap electric power can be distributed and provision made for 
efficient marketing. Kecent hydro-electric developments and § improvements in 
transport enable such scattered units to obtain the external economies which hitherto 
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ia ihk country is necessarily dependent on agricultural lmptovoruen . 
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and oattle-breediug, 
seasonal credit can 
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of controlled credit, operated by tiie oo-operative societies under the oart.nl s t 
sion of the Government. . 

“Some people believe that all these .improvements are only possible by following 
Roviet or Fascist methods. A. totalitarian State would destroy the ■ c ■ ' , 

Spiritual 3 fou“d.Hon8 of India and would subject this country to » dtftb 

SS'ifr^i 1 sw 8 -Mr sreut. Er= 

fife. 01 course, Its operations must be extended over a wider sphere than men 
credit or consumption. . . 

“An increase of national income is not sufficient to raise the standard or 
living. Income mast be more equitably distributed so that the masses may haj 
greater purchasing power than hitherto. More 
stav with the producing and, labouring classes, 
marketing suggested above is cal ou! a tea 
increase production seeing that the producer 
Better tenancy laws are also necessary 


labourers 

social Insurance is needed, 


of the national dividend'' must 
The system of rural credit and 
to improve * distribution as well as 
is himself the labourer iu most cases. 
In industry, statutory provision is 


a minimum standard 
and the cultivator 


A* comprehensive 
must, not be left out 


the 


Government can 
down 


do a great deal to lighten the 
the inequities, of distribution. 


needed for assuring to the 
scheme of 
of it. 

“The financial policy of 

burdens on the rural population aud to tone vv v T ^ t w . —ti a;* ic 
n is Generally admitted that the system of land tax obtaining m India u 
i,iWfessive seeing that it takes no account of the tax-payers ability. Not. only 
toil revenue, but our financial system as a whole, stands in need of readiMtment 
in order that it mav bo approximated to the ideal of maximum social adwinUge, 
•Vo hl“ «o™ iTX at which tho improvement of economic- conditions 
largely depends on a bold increase of expenditure. Owing to an ellete economic 
and social organisation all the money that tho tax-payer pays does not reach he 
treasury, nor does all the expenditure undertaken by . the Government reach the 
masses A readjustment of the economic mechanism :s therefore necessary. A 
good part of Urn money required for this new policy must come from loans. 1 1 ho 
foart policy of the Government in India is very conservative, lhe result is the 
comparativoly light burden of publio debt. But.the country is crying for drinking 
waterand roads and irrigation works, and it is necessary to quicken the progress 
of such productive works. The best time to launch such a pohoy was m 1933 
and 1934, when the depression reached the bottom.” 


Adverting to mr foreign trade, Dr. Thomas said : “Absolute self-sufficiency 
is not a suitable goal for any nation, not oven for a sub-continent liko India with 
a ll her varied resources. Wo have to pay our dues abroad _ by means o< our 
export trade, and even if these diminish, wo shall need various ^oods from 


PHHHPVB shall need — 
ortvide and Ive must exchange them for the produce of our labour. I he present 
reckless drive for self-sufficiency will not only waken world oconomy but may 
undermine the foundations oi civilised economic Ufe. India must avoid both the 


undermine mo lounuuuuus ui wdhbou . .. - ... , 

extremes. In other words, we must have a co-ordinated economic system within 
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^ so that wo may not bo hit when foreign trade fails. Firstly, there 

uu|1£Tje a baljpce between industrial and agricultural production. Secondly, our 
^iculturOi itself must be a balanced one. That is to say, the diversified cropping 
which w already a feature of our agricultural economy must be maintained intact 
and wherever possible there must be a balance between food-crops and other 
crops, Thirdly, there must be a balance between the different industries so far as 
possible. The . production of an article liko cotton cloth or sugar need not be 
concentrated in one province or area. Tho indiscriminate springing up of 
factories must not be permitted ; recent tendencies in the Indian sugar industry 
clearly point to the need for State regulation. The location, size and labour 
conditions of new .factories must bo prescribed carefully in the national interest. 

Concluding his address, Dr. Thomas said : “What Russia sought to do and did 
m a monstrous way we must do in a peaceful manner. It is for us economists 
to show the way, If we fail, the masses may be misled by interested propagan¬ 
dists. The economic rebuilding of India to-day rests largely with the provincial 
Governments and the Durbars of Indian Btates. They have nearly all the powers 
needed to remove the mal-ad jusments which keep purchasing power and standard 
of living at low ebb. They have already started on the campaign for debt relief and 
agrarian reform. It is expected that after removing the obstcles which now stand 
m the way. of economic progress they will commence a positive programme of 
reconstruction with the central aim of increasing production aud raising the standard 
of living. This cannot bo done in a haphazard manner ; it requires careful study and 
diligent enquiry into local conditions, and in this difficult task, it will be the 'duty 
and pri vilege of ecnomists to give wholehearted support. ’ 
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Vocational Education ins India 


Recommendations of Abbot Report 

The following recommendation was made by Mr. A. Abbot , O.B.E. ? formerly H. M, 
Chief Inspector of Technical Schools, Board of Education, England, iu his report on 
Vocational Education in India published in July 1037 

Every province should make a survey of the educational needs of its industries 
and commerce and this determine the types of vocational education to be provided, 
the stage to which each type should be carried, and specially the number *of recruit 
that can be absorbed annually” 

Until such a survey has been made, the report adds, it is impossible to do more 
than prepare an educational framework into which vocational schools and courses 
of instruction can bo fitted. 

Large-scale industries, it continues, require an adequate supply of men' specially 
trained for the responsible posts iu them. It cannot be expected, however, that men 
will undergo training for work in these industries unless they see a reasonable 
prospect of suitable employment. The expansion of vocational education should 
therefore not greatly outstrip the development of industry. 

General and vocational education are not essentially different branches, but the 
earlier and later phases of a continuou.9 process. General and vocational education 
should not, however, be provided in the same school since the pupils in the two 
types have very diverse aims. Education for industry can, with cettain safeguards, 
be given in the same school as education for commerce. Industry and commerce 
must co-operate with educational organizations if the vocational education provided 
is to be appropriate and adequate. Organized co-operation of this kind does not 
yet exist in India. 

There appears to be a common belief in India that a more adequate supply of 
vocational education would lead quickly to greater use being made by organized 
industry of the raw materials of the * country. The existence of skilled workers, 
though essential, is not. in itself enough to create organized industries. Capita), 
means of transport and reasonably assured markets are ^also needed. Although a 
certain degree of caution ia the plans for training men for organized industry is 
therefore necessary, schemes for improving the skill and efficiency of cultivators * and 
small-scale workers can be safely undertaken. 

The problem of improving the lot of the villager is formidable. The population 
consists mainly of small holders : the villages are generally isolated from one another 
and from towns : the cultivators are mostly illiterate : and they are reluctant to 
abandon old customs auct to adopt new methods. There is little possibility of a 
cultivator becoming a successful small-scale worker. 

Small-scale workers may be divided into (a) those who compete with organized 
industry : (b) those who carry on hand*crafts even when, employed in organized 
industry. The former need better appliances and the ability to use them ; the 
latter are dependent mainly on their personal skill. Both classes^ need better training 
than is yet available. 

Manufacture on a small scale is very prevalent in India. Even if organized 
industry expands greatly in India, there will still be room for the small-scale 
manufacture of (aj goods needed in small quantities and (bl goods which demand 
an individuality of their own. Greater attention must be paid to the training of 
this type of worker, and especially to his training in art where this is appropriate. 

In general there are throe grades of workers in organized industry (a) the 
directing and managing grade, (b) the supervisory grade, and (c) the operative grade. 
There is no great demand for an immediate and considerable increase in the 
facilities for the vocational education of the members of the first group. It is the 
supervisory grade, i.e., foremen, ehargehands and similar workers, on whose education 
and training great attention should be concentrated at this stage. 

Effective machinery should be established for securing close and regular co¬ 
operation between industry and commerce, on the one hand, and education, ou the 
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'^Th\B can be secured by the establishment in each province of a Government 
ry Council for Vocational Education, which would include the Director of 
Industries* and two or three principals of important vocational schools ; da the side 
ot business, it would include four or five busiaessrneu selected by the Government 
on account of their knowledge and experience of particular branches of business, 
and riot because they represented special interests. 

The Advisory Council for Vocational Education would appoint advisory sub¬ 
committees dealing respectively with education for: (a) engineering; (b) textile 
industries * (c) agriculture ; (d) small-scale and cottage industries ; (e) other industries 
of major importance ; (f) .commerce. , . . . , , 

The functions of advisory sub-committees would be to draft curricula and 

syllabuses of instruction, to advise on equipment, to suggest where schools should 
be established, to visit the schools regularly, and generally to do all in their power 
to make their branch of vocational education successful. 

Employers can help in the development of voca tional education in other ways— 
by providing buildings, equipment, materials aad funds. All these forms of assistance 
are frequent in Europe. 

Vocational schools should bo classified according to-(a) Their standard of 
admission : and (b) the precise vocational aim of the instruction they give. 

Vocational education must be based on adequate general education. The entrance 
standard should not, as a rule, be below that reached at the end of the Middle 
School (Class VIII). Pupils who have reached this can be admitted to “Junior 
Vocational Schools.” Pupils who have successfully completed the Higher ‘Secondary 
School course can be admitted to “Senior Vocational Schools.” 

Tull-time vocational schools fall into three types:— 

(a) Those which impart a vocational bias to their curricula during the last year 
or two of school life ; (b) Those w hich prepare their pupils for work in an occupation 
to be selected at the end of the course from a range of related occupations. These 
are “Pre-apprenticeship” schools ; (o) Schools which prepare their pupils for a speci¬ 
fied occupation. These are ‘‘Apprenticeship” schools, and are sometimes known as 

“Trade schools.” ' . . , „ . ^ . 

Schools which impart a bias to their curricula are usually preparing their pupils 
for commerce. It is suggested that their general establishment in India should bo 
postponed, until the educational reconstruction now proposed is approaching com¬ 
pletion : but this suggestion does not apply to schools with a bias towards agriculture. 

The Junior Vocational School, receiving its pupils at the oud of Class VIII and 
providing a three years’ bourse would be parallel to the Higher Secondary School, 
and should bo held in the same repute. 

The Senior Vocational School, receiving the pupils at the end of Class XI and 
providing a two years’ course, would be parallel to the existing Intermediate Colleges, 

part-time schools should be provided for the further education of young men al¬ 
ready in employment and, if pos sible, classes should be held in the day time, the 
students being released by their employers for two half days a week ia order that 
they might attend. 

Vocational education should be administered by the Department of Public Instruc¬ 
tion and until it has become stabilized, the schools providing it should be maintained 
and controlled by the Governments themselves and not by voluntary bodies aided 

^ A fimited number of Higher Secondary schools .should have a bias towards the 
needs of agriculture throughout th eir curricula, which should be a continuation of 
that of the Rural Middle School. 

The typo of Junior Vocational School which appears to be most necessary in 
India is the “Junior Technical School,” which gives a training, preliminary to em¬ 
ployment in industries of the “manipulative” variety, suitable for boys who aim at 
becoming highly skilled artisans and foremen. The type of Senior Vocational School 
which appears to be most suitable is the “Sonior Technical School,” which prepares 
its pupils for responsible posts in industries of the “non-manipulative” variety. 
Junior and Senior Technical Shools are appropriate in industrial centres onlv and 
should not be established, as a rule, in areas with a population smaller than 50,000. 

The 'curricula of the Junior Technical School should include mathematics, the 
scientific principles underlying the practice of the workshop, technical drawing, work¬ 
shop practice in wood and metal, and English, The instruction should he in the ver¬ 
nacular (except, of course, in English itself), though technical terms should be given 
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1 English fpria. The English taaghfc should be of that variety WhiclJ 
ordinary affairs of life, and n oattempt should bo made to give the pap 
tion of English literary style, 

Tho Senior Technical School, with its two years coarse, should teach mathematics, 
physios, chemistry, mechanics, machine drawing and workshop practice, all of which 
mq of value to a youth who is to enter one of the . non-mampulative industries with 
aim of occupying a position of responsibility. 

In both typos of school, it is of great importance that the principals should keep 
themselves In touch both with the schools from which they draw their pupils 
mid with industry and commerce. They can do much to place their pupils in suit¬ 
able rosts on leaving, if they have established the right kind of relationships with 
prospective employers. 

The best education for the business man. with great responsibilities over a wide 
field is not necessarily in “commercial subjects,” since what he needs is certain valu¬ 
able personal qualities which can be developed by the study, under suitable condi¬ 
tions, of other branches of knowledge in which he is interested. For young men who 
have to make their own way in life, the course followed in the commercial depart¬ 
ments of universities is, however, more suitable, since they have, from the very 
beginning of their commercial life, to show that they possess the exact knowledge 
which will make them immediate ly useful. 

The Senior Vocational School would provide a useful preparation for students un¬ 
able to undertake university studies. 

If it were not for the fact that many clerical workers need a knowledge of English 
the Junior Commercial School would* form a suitable school for training clerical 
workers. As it is, the conditions demand the setting up of Senior Commercial schools 
which would teach English, arithmetic, the elements of accounts, geography, short¬ 
hand typewriting. In addition, they should give their pupils a knowledge of tho 
general structure and methods of commerce by including “the elements of commerce” 
m their curriculum. The normal length of the course of the Senior Commercial 
{School should bo two years, following Class XI of the Higher Secondary school. 

Existing industrial and technical schools in the Punjab have undergone various 
changes since their development was encouraged hy the Industrial Commission. At 
the present time, they are training pupils both for handicrafts and for work in or¬ 
ganized industry. 

The schools belonging to this group in the United Provinces are more numerous. 
They range from weaving schools containing a proportion of illiterate pupils, to 
really advanced institutions such as the Haroourt Butler Technological Institute at 
Cawnpore. 

The schools in the United Provinces can be conveniently classified into the 
following groups—(a) trade schools, where boys are trained for employment as handi- 
, craftsmen, (b) industrial schools, which prepare youths for working on their own 
account in smallsoale industries, (c) technical scdiools, in which the students after a 
sound education in tho principles underlying industrial practice, aro equipped for 
responsible industrial posts. 

The Annual expenditure ou the industrial and technical schools In both provinces 
is high. It varies in the Punjab from Rs. 169 to Rs. 625. and in tho United Pro¬ 
vinces from Rs. 155 to Rs. 869. In the case of tho large i institutions and those 
doing very advanced work, a high expenditure is probably justifiable ; but in the case 
of some of tho smaller sohoolsUdoing elementary work, it is probably too high. Tho 
annual cost per pupil nvay be compared with that in an English junior technical 
school, where an investigation of the average expenditure on each of the 5,600 
pupils in 42 schools shewed that it amounted to £23-2-0 (Rs. 308). 

It is desirable that tho Departments of Industries concerned with these schools 
should carefully review the expenditure. In particular, they should consider (a) the 
policy of concentrating the instruction into a smaller number of institutions and (b) 
the policy of raising the standard of entrance to some of the schools, and thus dimi¬ 
nishing the time spent in them by each student. 

It is also recommeuded that in each important centre of population the Govern¬ 
ment concerned should take a long view and endeavour to concentrate tho classes, 
scattered into larger institutions. 

Even when there is an entrance standard laid down for the admission of students, 
exceptions are made, in some instances, too freely# It is important, if there is to ba 
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economy, 
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that there should be strict adherence to the condition] 



he present position of organized industry in India, it is essential that workshop 
. Notice shah occupy a prominent place in the curriculum of the full time technical 
or industrial school. In Great Britain, where the standard of ; workmanship is often 
very high, it is possible to share the burden of training recruits to industry between 
the industry itself t> which gives workshop experience and the school which teaches 
the scientific principles underlying workshop practice* But this plan is not suited 
to Indian conditions. 

It is recommended that for the present, the control of trade, industrial 
and technical schools shall remain with the Departments of Industries, although it is 
contemplated that with the development of vocational education in Iudia the condi¬ 
tions will change and the control of these schools may have to be transferred to the 
Departments of Public Instruction, 

Although the wacommoudatioa of the Indian Industrial Commerces that there 
should be an Imperial inspecting service for Industrial Schools has certain attractions., 
its adoption is not recommended. 

Schools in India devote insufficient attention to the teaching of art and there Is a 
serious risk of the artistic traditions of India being weakened. The spheres of 
influence of the existing schools of arts and crafts should be enlarged considerably *, 
and other schools of arts and crafts working in close association with them should*be 
sot up as opportunity serves, Far greater use should bo made of the museums in 
the two provinces by the gradual building up at each of them of a “loan collection” 
from winch good examples and photographs of these could be lent to the industrial 
technical, schools. 

Technical schools should organize part-time day classes for youug men already 
in employment 

Xu. spite of the absence of industrial surveys in the provinces, it was found 
possible to gain information relating to the methods of recruitment for (a) the 
railway service, (b) the Public Works Department and (c) the printing industry 
in Allahabad. 

It is recommended that tho conditions for admitting trade apprentices and 
others to the railway service and to tho P. W. D. should bo modified so as to 

f ive opportunities for employment to boys from junior technical schools, as it is 
elieyed that this would result in the recruitment to these services of better 
trained boys. It would have the additional advantage of leading to tho establishment 
in tho industrial centres of junior technical schools attended, in the first instance, 
bv boys aiming at entering the railway and P. W. D. service and subsequently 
attended, as the value of the schools became known, by boys desiring to follow 
careers in other industries. 

It is recommended that a printing school should be set up in Allahabad since 
this is an important centre of this industry. 

It is recommended that the Government of India shall take steps to reorganise 
the whole of the educational system of the province of Delhi : and, at the same 
time, to seek the collaboration of tho Governments of the Punjab and the United 
Provinces in a scheme for the training of vocational teachers for all three pro vincas, 
at least, 

On the vocational side of tho reorganisation., it would be necessary to establish 
on the same site and under the same principal— 

(a) a vocational training college working ia close association with an ordinary 
training college for teachers in each of tho other two provinces. 

(b) a junior technical school, providing, during the first two years of its 
course, instruction in mathematics, soience, technical drawing, wood and metal 
work, and English ; and, during its third year, instruction specialized in accordance 
with the needs of general engineering, electric wiring and textiles. 

(c) a technical school attended bv part-time as well as fall-time industrial 
and commercial students and (d) a school of arts and crafts. 

The premises of the existing Government High Schools in Delhi appear to bo 
suitable, with the neoessary extensions, for all these purposes. 

The report concludes ; In view of the importance of the vocational guidance 
of boys when they are on the point of deciding ufoon their future Occupations, it is 
desirable that the problem of devising suitable methods for this should be tackled iu 
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_« as it lias been in so many other countries, But the problem is so complex 

that it; would probably be necessary for a number of the Provinces to oo-operafce with 
one another in the task of finding 1 a solution. 

The adoption of tho recommendation gf the Unemployment Committee of the Uni¬ 
ted Provinces that the Government should publish a series of pamphlets describing 
careers for boys and the preliminary education needed for each career would without 
doubt serve a useful purpose. 


The Wardha Educational Conference 

Wardha—22nd. & 23rd. October 1937 

Tho Educational Conference was held at Wardha on the 22nd, & -23rd, October 
1937 and was very largely attended. Among those invited and present and who took 
part in the proceedings of the Conference were the lion, Mr. B. G. Kher, Prime 
Minister of Bombay, the hon. Dr. P, Subbaroyan and hon. Mr. S. Ramartattum, 
Madras Ministers, the hon. Mr, PyareJal Bharma, U. P, Minister, the hon. Mr. R. 8. 
Shukla, C. P. Minister, the hon. Mr. Bishwauath Das, Orissa Premier, the hon. Dj% 
Syed Mahomed, Bihar Minister, Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel, Mr. Rajendra Prasad, 
Dr. Zalcir Hussain, Mr. Yinobha, Mr. Kalelkar, Prof. Malkani, Prof. K, T. Shah, 
Shrimati Sanaa Mehta, Shrimati Baudamini Mehta, Shrimati Gosiben Captain, 
Mr. Sevasharma, Mr. A. Y. Thakker and many other educationists and principals of 
educational institutions. 

After two days' free and heart to heart discussion, the Conference adopted 
resolutions that in the opinion of the Conference free and compulsory education bo 
provided for seven years on a nation-wide scale; that tho medium of instruction 
be the mother tongue ; that the Conference endorses the proposal made by Mahatma 
Gandhi that the process of education throughout this period shall centre round some 
form, of manual and productive work and that all other abilities to be developed or 
tho training to be given should as far as possible be integrally related to the central 
handicraft chosen with due regard to the environment of the child ; and that the 
Conference expects that this system of education will be gradually able to cover 
the remuneration of teachers. 

With a view to framing a syllabus of primary education on the linos of these 
resolutions, the following Committee with power to add was appointed : Dr. Zakir 
Hussain of Jamia Milia (Chairman), Mr. Aryanayakm (Convenor), Khwaja Ghulam 
Saifideen, Principal, Training College, Aligarh, Mr. Yinobha, Mr. Kalekar, Mr. 
Krishnadas Jajuji, Mr. J, 0. Cumarappa, Shrimati Ashadevl, Mr. KishoreJalabhai 
Mashruwaia and Prof. K. T. Sah. 

Report of the Committee 

We publish below the important portions of the scheme prepared by the Com¬ 
mittee!:— 

Dr. Zakir JJussan, Ciiairmau, 'Wardha Education Committee, in forwarding the 
report on the scheme to Mahatma Gandhi wrote 

I have the honour to submit herewith the report'of tho Committee appointed by 
tho Wardha Conference on the 23rd. of October 1937 to formulate a scheme of basic, 
education on the lines suggested by the resolutions of that Conference. 

The members of the Committee present at Wardha had a preliminary discussion 
with you on the 24th October. The Committee met at Wardha on tho 2nd and 3rd 
of November when all the members attended except Professor K T. Shah who was 
prevented by urgent work from coming. They met again at Wardha on the 22nd, 
23rd and 24th of November, Professor Saiyadaiu could not Jeome, and Professor JL 
T. Shah could be present only on the first day of the meeting. You will be pleased 
to. know that the discussions were conducted m the most cordial spirit and every 
member was anxious to contribute his very best. We recorded no evidence, but the 
Committee are extremely grateful to the numerous friends who sent us their views 
on the problems engaging our attention. 
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i/are fully conscious of the short-comings of the report we are submitting, 
limitations as well as the limitations of time did not permit us to do h 
nave been able, for instauce. to include a detailed syllabus only for the craft of 
Spinning and Weaving. If time had permitted, we would have very much liked to 
include a similar scheme for more crafts. ^ For we are anxious to avoid the possible 
impression that we do not attach equal importance to other crafts with simi’ar or 
better educational possibilites. When at a later date we submit to you a detailed 
scheme of correlated grade placements, as desired by you, wo hope also to include 
a detailed scheme of Agriculture and Gardening as the basic craft. 

We are thankful to many Provincial Governments for .sending us all the relevant 
literature, and specially to the Government of Central Provinces for deputing an 
officer of the Educational and an officer of the Agricultural Department to help us 
whenever we needed their help during the course of our deliberations. Sjt. Arya- 
nay&kam and Shnmati Ashadevi, though members of the Committee, deserve to bo 
specially thanked for facilitating the work of theJCo mmittea by their efficient handling 
01 the voluminous correspondence and making all necessary arrangements for tire 
meetings wo hold. 

.. I am personally very grateful to the Staff of the Teachers’ Training College, 
-Muslim University, Aligarh for their whole-hearted co-operation aud for permitting 
me to draw freely on their expert knowledge and precious time. 

We submit this report to you in the sincere hope that under your guidance the 
S', me presented In it may prove to be the beginning of a sound educational system 
m our country. 

The members of the Committee were,: Dr. ZaJrir Husain (Chairman), Sjt, 
Arvartanyakam (Convenor), Sjts. Khwaja -Giilam Saiyandain, Jmoba Bhave, 
Kakasaheb Kalelkar, Kishorlal Mashruwala, J. C. .Kumarappa, Shrikrishnadas Jaju. 
Prof. £. T. tehab, and Bhrimati Ashadevi. 

The Report. Section I. Basic Principles. The Existing Educational System 

The following are the first two sections of the Report 

Indian opinion is practically unanimous in condemning the existing system, of 
education in the country. In the past it has failed to meet the most urgent and 
pressing needs of national life, and to organise and direct its forces and tendencies 
into proper channels. To-day, when quick -and far-reaching changes are reshaping 
both national and international life and making new demands on the citizens, it 
continues to function listlessly and apart from the real currents of life, unable to 
adapt itself to the changed circumstances. It is neither responsive to the realistic 
elements of the preseut situation, nor inspired by any life-giving and creative ideal. 
It does not train individuals to become useful productive members of society able 
to pull their own weight and participate effectively in its work. It has no conception 
of the new co-operative social order, which education must help to bring into 
existence, to replace the present competitive and inhuman regime based on 
exploitation, and violent force. There is therefore, a demand from ail sides for the 
replacement of the present system of education by a more constructive and human 
system, which will be better integrated with the needs and ideals of national life, and 
better able to meet its pressing deraaads. 

Any scheme of education designed for Indian children will in some respects 
radically differ from that adopted in the West. Fox unlike as in the West, in India 
tne nation has adopted non-violence, as the method of peace, for achieving all-round 
freedom. Our children will therefore need to be taught the superiority of non¬ 
violence over violence. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Leadership 

In this field as in so many others, farsighted leadership has come at this critical 
juncture from Mahatma Gandhi, < who has thrown himself whole-heartedly and 
devotedly into the question of evolving a system of education which will be in 
harmony with the genius of the Indian people, and solve the problem of mass 
education in a practicable way and within as short a time as possible. The basic 
-tir )a s °keme, expounded by him in his articles in Harijan and at the 

Wardha Educational Conference, is that education, if sound in its principles, should 
be imparted through some craft or productive work which should provide the nucleus 
of all the other instruction provided in the school. This craft, if taught efficiently 
and thoroughly, should enable the school to pay towards the cost of its teaching 
stair. According to him, this would also help the -State to introduce immediately the 
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If free aid compulsory-basic epueaftoa. ^Failing this, In 
i^c'.iol ..condition of tie country-,*the 'cost of .this edtloation would be pi^rn • 

. - : ;Ceaft "Work in School 

Modem educational thought is practically unanimous in commending^ tho ia^u of 
educating children through some suitable form of p^aotiye »oi,k. Thu method is 
considered to bo the triost effective approach to the problem of .p;oviarri t) ..an 

“ PsylSSS/ 4 rt D 'desirable, because it relieves the child from the tyranny 

of a purely academic and theoretical instruction against which its active uaturo 
fe always making a healthy protest. It balances the 

elements' of experience, and may be made an instrument of educating the bo.y 
and the mind in co-ordination. The child acquires not the superficial WetW 
which implies, often without warrant, a capacity .to read the 

far more important capacity of using hand and intelligence for some oonstiuctiva 
purpose. This, if we may ‘ be permitted to use the expression, is the literacy of 

thC Sochdly ’ 1 considered, the introduction of -such practical £ 

education, to be participated in by all the children of the natum, * 
break down the existing barriers ot prejudice between manual and intelWWai 
workers, harmful alike for'both. It will also cultivate in the only «W§9).OT[. 
a true sense of the dignity of labour and of human solidarity~an ethical and 
moral gain of incalculable significance. * . „ f >, 0 

EOouomioallv considered,! carried out, intelligently and efficiently, the S°lieme 
will increase the productive capacity of our workers and will also enable them to 

U 4 ' 'prom* The * sfr ictlv ^od uoatmmd 8 point of view, greater concreteness and reality can 
be given to the knowledge acquired by children by making some significant craft the 
basis of education. Knowledge will thus become related to life, and its various aspect., 
will bo correlated with one another. 

Two Necessary Conditions 

In order to secure these advantages it is essential that two conditions, should be 
oaiofullv observed. Firstly, the craft ,or productive work chosen should bo u,6 m 
educative possibilities. I should find .natural points of oorreJafaon with humau ao m- 
tifs and interests and should extend into the whole ..content of the school uiiricu. ,n. 
later in tho report, in making our recommendations on the choice of basic ciafis, ,ve 
have given special attention to this point, and we would urge all. who are in.any way 
concerned with this scheme to bear this important consideration in mind. I,to object, 
of this new educational scheme is not primarily the production of ciaftsmeu able to 
practise some craft mechanically , but rather the exploits ion for educative pui poses 
of the resources implicit in craft work. This demands that productive work should 
not only form a part of the school curriculum—its craft side—-but should also inapne 
tho method of teaching all other subjects. Stress should be laid.bft the principles of 
co-operative activity, planning, accuracy, initiative and individual.responsibility m 
learning. This is what Mahatma Gandhi means when he says : . fcvery^ ha ridmrac, 

ha^j to be taught not merely mechanically as is done to-day, but scientifically J^hat 
is the child should learn the why and .wherefore of .Pro^W oouw 

Sn8rsg*sssr 

still taught in the traditional way we shall, we are convinced, oncouiage passive© 
assimilafion and tho division of knowledge into unintelligible water-tight compart¬ 
ments, and thus defeat the real purpose and spirit of this scheme. 

The Ideal of Citizenship Implicit in the Scheme 
We are also anxious that teachers and educationists who undertake this new edu- 
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r _ ^tlon wWoh produces drags and parasites—whether rich or poor—stands _ 

:;-4e.pi5^ It not only impairs the productive capacity and efficiency of society but 
filso engenders a clangorous and immoral mentality. This scheme is ‘designed to pro¬ 
duce ‘workers, who will look upon ail kinds of useful work—including manual labour, 
even scavenging’—as honourable, and who will be both able and willing to stand on 
their own feet. 

Such, a close relationship of the work done at school to the work of the com¬ 
munity will also enable the children to carry the outlook and attitudes acquired in 
the school environment into the wider world outside. Thus the new scheme which 
we are advocating will aim at giving the citizens of tho future a keen sense of 
personal worth, dignity and efficiency, and will strengthen in them the desire for self- 
improvement and social service in a co-operative community. 

In fine, the scheme envisages the idea of a co-oporative community, in which 
.he motive of social, service will dominate all the activities of children during the 
plastic years of childhood and youth. Even during tho period of school education, 
they will fool that, they are directly arid personally co-operating in tho great experi¬ 
ment of national education, 1 

The Self-Supporting- Basis of the Scheme 

It seems necessary to make a few remarks about the “self-supporting” aspect of 
the scheme, as this has occasioned considerable misunderstanding. We wish to make 
It quite clear that we consider the scheme of basic education outlined by the Ward ha 
Conference and bore elaborated, to be sound in itself. Even if it is not* “self-support¬ 
ing” in any sense, it should be accepted as a matter of sound educational policy and 
as an urgent measure, of national reconstruction. It is fortunate, however, that this 
good education will also incidentally cover the major portion of its running expenses 
Wo hope to show presently that within the scope prescribed by the Wardha Confer¬ 
ence, it can do so to a considerable extent (seo the Appendix). The Appendix gives 
the figures of tho contribution to bo made towards its own current expenditure by a 
school with the basic craft of spinning and weaving. (See p. 380). 

So far as the craft was concerned we had little difficulty in making those calcula¬ 
tions, as expert work in this line has been going on for tho last seventeen years 
under Mahatma Gandhi’s guidance. The wages in this case have been calculated on 
tho basis of standard and fixed by the All-India Spinners’ Association iu Maharashtra, 
lu the case of other crafts, calculation may be made on the basis of the prevailing 
market rates. Mahatmaii has definitely suggested that the State should guarantee to 
take over, at prices calculated as above, the product of the woik done bv its future 
oitizens in school, a view which we heartily endorse, “...every school can be made 
self-supporting, the oondition being that the State takes over tho manufactures of 
these schools.” ilJarijan , July 33, 1937). 

Apart from its finauciai implications, we are of opinion that a measurable check 
will be useful in ensuring thoroughness and efficiency in teaching aud in the work of 
the students. Without some such check, there is great danger of work beooming 
slack and losing all educative value. This is only too obvious'from the experience of 
educationists who from time to time have introduced “manual training” or other “nrac- 
tical activities” in their schools. 6 * 

But here we must sound a necessary note of warning. There is an obvious danger 
that in the working of this scheme tho economic aspect may be stressed at the 
sacrifice of the cultural and educational objectives, Teachers may devote most of 
their attention and energy to extracting the maximum amount of labour from child¬ 
ren, whilst neglecting the intellectual, social and moral implications and possibilities of 
craft training. This point must be constantly kept in mind in tho training of teachers 
as well as m direction of the work of the supervisory staff and must colour all edu¬ 
cational activity. 

Section II. Objectives 

It has not been possible, during the short time at our disposal, to prepare a de¬ 
tailed correlated programme of work ‘for tho whole period of seven years. However 
we have tried to piU down, under separate heads, -the objectives of the new schools! 
In future each Provincial Board of Education must include an expert currriculum 
maker, who will be responsible for preparing the detailed correlated programme for 
toe complete seven years course of studies, As a result of their valuable observations 
in the new schools, the teachers, working under competent supervision and guidance, 
will be able to supply the de tails which will serve as a basis for this work. We 
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and the community. Measurements ot quantities and values in tlRUh 

_lections would supply ample opportunity for the development of the reasoning 

capacities of tie pupils. 


IV. Social Studies 


Tho objectives are : 

1. To develop a broad human interest, in the progress of mankind in general 

and of India in particular. # 

2. To develop ia the pupil a proper understanding of his social and geographical 
environment , and to awaken the urge to improve it. 

3. To inculcate the love of the motherland, revoreuce for its past and a belief 
in its future destiny as tho homo of a united co-operative society based on love, 
truth aud justice. 

4. To develop a sense of the rights and rosponsibilies of citizenship. 

5. To develop the individual aud social virtues which make a man a reliable 
associate and trusted neighbour. 

6. To develop mutual respect for tho world religions. 

A. course in history, in geography, in civics and in current events, combined 
with a reverential study of the different religions of tho world showing how in 
essentials they, meet in perfect harmony, will help to achieve these objectives. 
The study should begin with tho child’s own environment and its problems. Etta 
interest should bo awakened in the manifold ways ia which men supply their 
different wants. This should be made a starting point to arouse their curiosity 
about the life aud work of men and women. 

1. A simple outline of Indian history should be given. Tho chief landmarks in 
the development of the social and cultural life of the people should be stressed, aud 
the gradual movement towards greater political and cultural unity be shown. Em¬ 
phasis should be laid on the ideals of love, truth and justice, of co-operative endea¬ 
vour, national solidarity, and the equality and brotherhood of man. Tho treatment of 
tho subject should be chiefly biographical in the lower, and cultural and social in the 
upper grades. Caro should be taken to prevent pride in tho past from degenerating 
into an arrogant and exclusive nationalism. Stories of the great liberators of mankind 
and their victories or peace should find a prominent place in the curriculum. Em¬ 
phasis should be laid on lessons drawn from life showing the superiority of non¬ 
violence in all its phases and its oonoomitaut virtues over violence, fraud and deceit. 
The history of the Indian national awakening combined with a living appreciation of 
Indians struggle for social, political and economic, should prepare the pupils to bear 
tlieir share of the burdou joyfully and to stand the strain and stress of the period of 
transition. Celebrations of national festivals and of the “National Week” should be 
a feature in the life of every school. 

2. The pupil should become acquainted with the public utility services, the wor¬ 
king of the panchayat and the co-operative sooiety, the duties of the public servants 
the constitution of‘the District Board or Municipality, the use and significance of tho 
vote, and with the growth and significance of representative institutions. Training 
under this head should be as realistic as possible aud should be brought into close 
relationship with actual life. Self-governing institutions should be introduced in tho 
school. The people should be kept in intelligent touch with important current events 
through, the co-operative study of some paper, preferably brought oat$by the school 
community. 

3. The course in social studies should also include a study of world geography 
in outline, with a fuller knowledge of India and its relations with other lands. It 
should consist of: 

(a) Study of the plant, animal and human life in the home region and in other 
lands as controlled by geographical enviromoat (stories, description, picture-study, 
practical observation and discussion, with constant reference to local facts and 

phenoiriena)^ ^ representation of weather phenomena; (mainly outdoor world e.g. 
direct observation of the sure changes in the height of tho noonday snn at different 
times of tho year; reading of tho weather-vane ; thermometer and barometer ; me¬ 
thods of recording temperature and pressure : records of rainy and dry days aud 
of the rainfall; prevailing wind directions ; duration of day aud night in different 
months etc.) 
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JW . ifap-study and map-making ; the world a globe ; study of local topograj 
miring of and study of plans of tho neighbourhood; recognition of conventional Big 
the atlas and its index. ; w .. , , 

(d) Study of the means of transport and communication correlated with indus¬ 
tries and life, . . , ' , 

(o) Study of occupations ; local agriculture and industry (visits to fields and 
.factories)! economic self-sufficiency and inter-dependence of different regions ; types 
of agriculture and industry favoured by geographical environment; the principal 
industries of India. 

A. General Science 

The objectives are: t 

1. To give pupils an intelligent and appreciative outlook on nature 

2. To form in the pupils habits of accurate »r>,i «^c 

by experiment. 


3, 

filed in 
(a) 


observation and of testing experience 
To enable them to understand the important scientific principles exempli- 

(b) In the application of science to tho 


The natural phenomena around, 
service of man. 

4. To introduce them to 


, uwifpuy tho more important incid»$lfe in the lives of tho 

great scientists whose sacrifices in the cause of truth make a powerful appeal to the 
growing mind. 

The curriculum should include the following topics from various sciences. 

A Nature Study 

(a) A knowledge of plants, crops, animals and birds in tho environment, w 

(b) A knowledge of the changes of seasons and their effect on the activity or 
plants, animate, birds and man. 

c. A knowledge of crops in different seasons. 

B. Botany 

a. Different parts of plants and their functions. 

b. Processes of germination, growth and propagation. 

e. Work on the school garden and the fields around to give the pupils an under¬ 
standing of the effects of differing conditions of moisture, heat and light,- and of the 
different qualities of seeds and manures. 

0. Zoology 

A study of germs, insects, reptiles and birds as friends and foes of man. 

D. Physiology 

The human body, its organs and func t; ons. 

Ei Hygiene 

a Person?! hygiene ; cleanliness of teeth, tongue, nails, eves, hair, nose, skin, clothes, 
b Cleanliness of the home and the village ; sanitation ; disposal of night-soil, 
c* Pure air ; the function of trees in its purification ; proper breathing. 

e, Food hygienic and unhygienic; balanced diets. 

f, First aid and simple remedies. # _ , , « 

g, Common infections ; contagious diseases; how to safeguard against them, 
h* Purity of conduct as a preservative of health. 

F. Physical Culture 

Games, athletics, drill (Deshi games to be encouraged). 

G. Chemistry 

Of air, water, acids, alkalis and salts. 

H. A Knowledge ofJthe Stars 
Showing direction and time at night. 

I. Stories 

Of the great scientists and explorers and of their contributions to human well-being. 
58 ” 
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VL Drawing 

objectives are : 

To train the eve ia the observation and discrimination of forms and colours, 
lo develop the memory for forms. 

To cultivate a knowledge of and appreciation for the beautiful in nature and 

To draw out the capacity for tasteful design and decoration. 
rp .. T* 0 develop the capacity to make working drawings of objects to be constructed. 

These objectives oan be obtained by: 

P^ade by children to 'illustrate road or observed material. 

b. Object and memory drawings, e. g., drawings of plants and of animal and 
human forms (correlated with work in genera! science, handicraft, etc.). 

8. Designing, 

4 Scale drawing, graphs and pictorial graphs. 

Ihe work in drawing during the first four years should bo correlated chiefly with 
work, m reading and pictorial representation in nature study and the craft. During 
the last three years emphasis may be laid on design and decoration and mechanical 
drawing, so as to enable pupils to make correct working drawings, 

VII. Music 

The objective is to teach the pupils a number of beautiful songs and to cultivate 
in them adore for beautiful music. The child's natural sense of rhythm should ho 
developed by teaching him to keep his own time by beating with the hand. Walking 
m time to a fixed rhythm oan be a great aid in achieving this, 

Oare should be taken to select only the best and most inspiring songs, artistic 
interpretation of some healthy and elevating theme. Special emphasis should ho 
placed on group or choral singing, 

Yin. Hindustani 

The obiect of tnclndine; Hindustani as a compulsory subjeot in the school curri¬ 
culum is to ensure that all the children educated in these national schools may have 
reasonable acquaintance with a common lingua franca’. As adult citizens they 
should be able to co-operate with their fellow-countrymen belonging to any part of 
the country. In teaching the language the teacher should in various ways quicken 
in the students the realisation that this language is the most important product of 
ihe cultural contact of the Hindus and Muslims in India. It is the depository—in 
its more advanced forms—of their best thoughts and aspirations, They should learn 
to take pride in its richness and vitality and should feel the desire to servo it 
devotedly. 

in Hindustani-speaking areas this language will be the mother-tongue, but the 
students as well as the teachers will be required to learn both the scripts, so that 
they may read books written in Urdu as well as in Hindi. In non-Hindustani 
neaking areas, where the provincial language will bo the mother-tongue, the study 
of Hindustani will bo compulsory during the 5th and 6th years of school life, but 
the children will have the choice of learning either one or the other script. How¬ 
ever, in the case of teachers, who have to deal with children of both kinds ; know¬ 
ledge of both the scripts is desirable. 

At any rate, every public school must make adequate provision for the teaching 
of both scripts. 

In general outlines, the syllabus of studies will bo the same for boys and girls 
up to the 5th grade of the school. In grades 3 and 5 the syllabus in general 
science should he .so.- modified as to include Domestic Science for girls. In grades () 
and 7 the girls will be allowed to take an advanced course in domestic science in 
place of the basic craft. 
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Calcutta—27eh. to 30th. December 1937 

u Education is not magic ; it is no use blaming it if it does not transform lead into 
gold in enormous quantities and with ample speed. It is one (d the many 
including historical forces and conditions that shape a people^ character and 
destfov. It is not the sole all-sufficing factor which should he held responsible for 
every “defect in the nation”—in these remarkable words Mr. C. R Reddx , v^e •Chan¬ 
cellor of the Andhra University, defended the cause of learning against criticisms 
levelled to-day at the modern system of education in this country, when, on the• 27tb. 
December 1937, he presided over the deliberations of the All-India Educational Confer 
ence which on that day commenced its session at the Senate PIouso of the Calcutta 
University. 

“What I would like to point out to you is that our entire national depends on 
the rapid spread of education among our masses. To whatever field of life we turn— 
of business, of industry, of health service, of national defence, or even of the higher 
cultural development, you will find that the vital force is ebbing away, owing to the 
drying up of the flow at the source, which after all is the human, material of tho 
country”, observed Sir Nilratan Sircar is performing the inauguration of the 
Conference. 

“Speaking of Bengal” said Mr. Sanat Kumar Roy Ghowdhury , Mayor of Calcutta 
and the Chairman of the Reception Committee, “there are clouds m the horizon of 
education which threaten to retard if not destroy the basis of sound education m the 
province. I mem the introduction of communalism in education and control ox edu¬ 
cation by non-educationists.” 

The assemblage, large and distinguished, was worthy of the momentous occasion. 
Savants and educationists gathered from all parts of India and from beyond the seas 
to participate i.u the weighty deliberations that were expected to give a new orientation 
to India’s present system of education. 

The proceedings commenced with u Bande Mataram song by a number of gills o.c 
Bharati Vidyalaya, the assemblage standing in reverential silence. 

Messages conveying good wishes and desiring success of the Conference from I)r. 
Rabindranath Tagore, Dr. B. N. Seal, tho Hon’ble Mr. B. 0. Kher, Sir Akiar Hydari, 
Mr. J. J:!. Parkinson. Education Commissioner with the Government ct .Buna, Mr. 
Syama Prosad Mukerjee and others were read at tho mooting. 

Mr. Recldi’s Presidential Address 

Criticism, observed Mr. Reddi in the course of his address, against the present 
system of education had been abroad as it always had been in tho past, io day, in 
some places it was blowing as gentle breeze whereas in some parts of the country it 
was assuming the dimension of a storm, He did not know whether it was going to 
uproot anything. But he believed that after the first few shocks were over things 
would be found not very different from what they had been now, and even they 
might be better in some respects. f , 

Proceeding, Mr. Reddi wondered whether there was any system of education 
which was absolutely free from all defects. Wliat M'.. Reddi wished to emphasise 
was that the educationists, should welcome criticism pointing to the defects of the 
process and the achievements. All these must be triken to heart m the right spirit 
and one must try to improve since educational lHo was matter of growth. lhe 
principle of life was man must either grow or db%y. Ho could not afford to stand 
still ; for stagnancy meant decay and death. People were going about consciously or 
subconsciously being told that everything in present education was bad and a new 
departure must be made and a new system should be established, 

u To say that an educational system is a failure is» at best a partial truth and, 

S -ally speaking worse than an untruth. On analysis, it will mean that the society 
is a failure and not its educational organisation # which is one amongst may 
factors that mould the character of the younger generations. It cannot be that the 
home, parental influence, the influence of sooiety, culture, tradition, historical condi¬ 
tions, public life aro all perfect and progressive and education is a failure. In such 
circumstances even a bad system of education will not result in miserable products 
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tee the products will be the handworkiug of tho society as a whole. And 
& society is strong and vigorous the younger generation also will be strong and 
vigorous. ‘ Do our critics mean that in the Hindu society, for instance, all these 
othei influences that I have referred above are healthy and good and because educa¬ 
tional system is bad there has resulted* as one of my' friends deplored just now, in a 
youth without character and in a people who are not real men and women? The 
proposition is only to be stated for its absurdity to become transparent. 

It < n 1070 ^ the speaker proceeded, that compulsory elementary education was 
introduced in hut tho English race was a mighty power on earth long before 

1870. Education is not magic ; it is no use blaming it if it does not transform load 
into gold in enormous quantities and with ample speed. It is one of the many 
factors including historical forces and conditions that shape a people’s character and 
destiny. It is not tho sole all-sufficing factor which would be held responsible for 
every defects in the nation, For instance, if in your homes and parental calculations 
you set a high value on dowries, can you blame the professor of English literature 
who explained to his students all tho romantic novels and poetry of the West but he 
failed to convert our young men and women into romantics of the western model 
instead of so many dowryseekers of our native pattern ?” 

Dealing with the Wardha educational scheme formulated by Mahatma Gandhi, 
Mr. Eeddi pointed out that the scheme contained four essential points namely ( 1 ) 

withdrawal of state support from University and higher education ( 2 ) living* 

Universities and technological institutions to be organised by private corporations or 
the industrial firms concerned, (3) making elemenatary education up to the age of 
14 compulsory and universal and in order to find the finance and teachers necessary 
to give it a directly industrial basic turn so that saleable commodities could be 
produced and thus education may be made self-supporting and (4) to ootisoripy, 
educated men and women so that they might serve as teachers for a stipuiateu 
period 

Mahatma Gandhi, the speaker incidentally remarked, was by no means fanatic 
about his ideas like most other people. He would only invite criticism but would 

encourage them. Whatever might bo the defects of the scheme it could not be 
denied that it had been produced by one of tho dynamic personalities of the world. 
When Mahatma Gandhi invited his opinion as to the Wardha scheme, Air. Reddi 

pointed ou to Mahatmaji that he was going to transplant “Ashrama” education 
in the place of the system of education set up by the modern civilised world. The 
speaker way glad to note that the scheme had in a large measure been . modified to 
suit modem, conditions as a result of criticism advanced by the educationists. It was 
true that PlHo’s “Republic” or Moored “Utopia” could not be adopted in practical 
life. But who could deny the contribution they had made to human progress ? 

In the report of the Committee it had been clearly pointed out that the formation 
of a non-violent, and non-aggrevssive society was to be the ideal of education. People 
might ask themselves if such a society was possible. Ail historical developments, it 
had got to remembered, had tended towards the increase of the strength of the 
society. To become strong had been the aim in every society. Oousoiously or 
unconsciously, production of power and development of strength had been the motive of 
all civilisation. Ideal! • it was no doubt very good : but how were people going to 
create a non-violent sooioty ? If desires were not limited, if men wanted to enjoy 
in an inordiate measure, if wants were not minimised, naturally there could be no 
non-violent society. If men minimised their wants, if their wains were satisfied easily, 
if they were to produce only what they could consume, naturally there could be no 
motive for aggression or competition which was prevalent in every sphere to-day. 
Throughout the original scheme there had been talk of doing away with science and 
applied sciences. In fact, exploitation to-day of one by another was carried through 
sciences. But the applied sconce could be made fruitful in another way, 
by employing it to the development of men, now being huset for purposes 
ox aggression and destruction. If these could be put into practice a new 
age would be introduced putting an end to all violence and aggression. If. might 
be that some of the advocates vvf the schemes might be able to introduce this new 
development in the world. For prophets came not to accept existing conditions but 
to create something new. 

Proceeding, Mr. Reddi observed diat the history of modern education in India 
would not fail to mention the lead that Bengal gave to the progress of education. 

It was Raja Ram Mohun Roy who first pointed out tho necessity of scientific and 



So long- as the University of Calcutta was a merely a degree giving centre 
Government liked it Very much. But it fell into disfavour as soon as Sir Ashutosn 
began to introduce reforms and extend its activities. 

Regarding controversies as to the proposed control of secondary eaueatioiv in 
Bengal, Mr. Reddi said that already that controversy was havingfropuroussion through¬ 
out India. The only way, he humorously remarked, is to stop these bickerings 
regarding secondary education was to mako education entirely a matter of secondary 
consideration. „ ... 

Without intellectual leadership, Mr. C. R; Reddi concluded, no nationalism could 
flourish. It was the University idone that could supply the intellectual leadership. 
To put a stop to University education would be committing a suicide by the nation. 


Second Day—Calcutta—2Sth. December .1937 


The merits and demerits of the Wardha Educational scheme as set forth by 
Mahatma Gandhi formed the subject matter of an interesting discussion on 
the 28 th. December when at the*Senate House under the presidency ot Mr. O. R* 
Reddi, the Conference held its second day’s session. 

At the hand of its protagonists the scheme came in for unstinted praise and 
admiration while the opponents had nothing but unreserved condemnation and 
denunciation for it. Some of the speakers, however, followed a via media 
declaring that the time had not yet arrived when a verdict, could be passed upon 


Gandhi” said Principal Saiydin of Aligarh who initiated the 
decision, “has suggested a way of transforming the existing “book schools” into 



‘'work schools” thereby rescuing children from the intolerable boredom of a purely 
academia and passive education. Above all, the scheme has a profound 
psychological value inasmuch as it lifts educational problems of the country to an 
entirely new plane.” 

Mr, Knppitswami Ayenger declared that any system of education whose basic 
idea, was to' train the people to a particular vocation could not form a foundation 
for future progress. 

Mr. (7. Ghandrasekharam thought that the time had not come when the present 
conference could pass a verdict on merits of the scheme. It was necessary that 
the scheme should be studied in all its details when that would be forthcoming. 

The discussion however came to a close without any conclusion being arrived at. 


Fourth Day—Calcutta—30th. December 1937 


The Conference concluded its deliberations on the 30th. December, Prof. P. 
Shesadri taking the chair in absence of Mr. C. R. Reddi, President of the Conference. 

As many as twenty-one resolutions were adopted, the most important of which 
were the adoption of mother tongue as the medium of instruction at all stages of 
education, exploration of possibilities of a more extensive use of Basic English in 
India, provision of films suitable for children aud juveniles, organisation of an 
independent and national system of scouting and girl guiding, establishment of 
open air schools and starting of industrial colonies for the relief of educated 
unemployment 


Text of Resolutions 


The following resolutions were adoped at the conference :— 

This Conference places on reoord its sense of profound sorrow at the death of 
gir J, 0. Bose whose valuable contribution to Science enhanced Indian prestige 
before .the civilised world and whose noble life was dedicated to the higher 
spirit of service. 

This Conference expresses its grief at the loss the country has sustained by 
the premature death of Sir Syed Ross Massood, who rendered valuable services 
to the cause of Indian Education as Director of Public Instruction in the Nizam’s 
Dominions and as Education Minister of Bhopal and Viee-Chancelior of the 
Aligarh Muslim University. 
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t Conference records with great regret 
merit worker in the field of Indian History 
, a valuable contribution to Oriental studies. 


the 

and 


death of Mr. K P. Jay&wJL 
Archeology whose researches 



" rp- . y wui^wtuuuuu tu vacacuauai s mutes# 

n? f f) n)n v°i p i* s °V‘ ec ? rd its sense of loss at the death of Pandit H. K 
Wanouoo of. the Educational Service of the Unit ’ " ' 


Provinces, who was prominently 
held at Benares in 1930, 


. „ • -* r. -*** '• »'«*»<!vu« j. uui ui, taw United 

associated with the All-Asia Educational Conference 

rrtJfefg 1 ^? 8 requests the Government of India to arrange for an adequate 
Cloal Adviwr?Board of^ESion ^ ° f Edaoational Associations on the 

fh a r^il? s * s ^lie Central Advisory Board of Education to move 

Smit cation7Ser^cr C0 “ 0a t0 educationaI ^ iers fc * 

firUmiL H°?f«!? ncG ^Quests the Provincial and State Governments to grant 
nif ? cher ! n ^on^vernmpm educational institutions to enable them to 

and Cp«,mi!fet°of EdStiom 8 ' 8 atUr6S ’ ^ mMvt awl Boards 

tp ~M,? a Sfi“ t *f ,°. f opinion that Councils for the registration of qualified 
each or s should be started in provinces and States of India. 

»■ s j&s p “ iM '’ 01 “““ ,mm 

lin*il™i. C to£SilJ"“ pK. P "“' W '“ !r “ te “ i ' s .ue oi BSb» 

is i of °I )ini . on J hat the governments of provinces and States 
Silffi Jg valu °x of v ’ sua and rural education by granting facilities for 
the purchase of film apparatus and radio sets for schools. 

18 °J P P ini ?“ that , ^ere is urgent need for provision of films 
Hivemles and requests the Government of India and the 
prov qoml Governments and the States to take step in this direction. 

fmn Jrv weicome ^ the _ r00011 ^ move for having an independent organisa- 

turn toi India to have a national system of scouting and girl guiding with'Indian 
ames and forms which may be affiliated to the International Scouting Association. 

£ ^ n / er( J nc . e tw Provincial, and State Governments to encourage 

finances° U1S t)0 ' 1 * or ^ ,Qac ^ erG and pupils by creating special facilities regarding 

lhi.s Conference requests the Provincial and State Governments and Universities 
}M eco f D 'fM institutions that (a) no teacher is removed from service on a 
j i ia ‘. l0 P°F A (ty no 1 te ? c ^ er denied the right to see a report the result of 
wn. on has meant the teacher s removal from service; (c) no teacher is removed 
lima service with put the reason for such removal being given in writing; (d) no 
a&V 3 r t? 30V l d l i ; om sernoe without provision for appeal to a duly constituted 
ar mratjon Board No teacher is removed from service on a plea of increasing the 
value of the post to attract a better qualified teacher. 

, Conference views with alarm the insecurity of tenure prevalent among the 
stair of non-government educational institutions and requests the governments of the 
provinces auu Uie States and Universities to include in their Education Codes definite 
rules for appointment, removal from service and leave, to be obligatory on all 
recognised, institutions. w 

Conference urges upon the different provincial and State Education Depart¬ 
ments to recognise the scope for open air scnools wherever possible to encourage 
the starting of such in selected localities and to relax rules regarding buildings to 
allow non-official experiments to be conducted without handicaps. 

Inis Conference expresses its grave concern at the backwardness of education 
among depressed classes and requests the provincial and State governments to sanc¬ 
tion special grants for the spread of education among them. 

In view of the fact that acute unemployment prevails throughout India among 
the educated classes and that graduates in all provinces are in a pitiable and miser- 
nbl,: condition lor lack of employment, this Conference, urges strongly all Universities, 
intermediate Boards and private educational bodies to take steps and find means for 
starting industrial colonies as has been done by the Punjab Government, The Con¬ 
ference also requests other provincial governments to allot land to such unemployed 
graduates as may utilise it for agricultural or industrial purposes, 
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. .Ima^Doiference requests the delegates going to foreign countries and thraug _ 
oOi^espoadenco to others to induce foreign universities, schools and institutions 
to^ehange professors, headmasters and teachers for a period extending over a year 
A committee formed in India may arrange such an exchange of teachers ana 


or so. 


professors whenever occasion may arise. 

As Brataolxan Training combines Physical, Moral and Spiritual training with a 
strong national, background and as it has been found suitable for all grades ol 
education, steps should be taken to introduce the movement on as wide a scale as 
possible, and efforts ba made to bring it into line with the proposed national organisa¬ 
tion in India and recommends this in all parts of India. 


The New Education fellowship Conference 

Calcutta-~~29thu December 1937 

The New Education Fellowship Conference met on the 29th. December under The 
auspices of the All-India Education Conference at the Senate House, Calcutta. The 
hon. Mr, Justice C. C\ Biswas presiding said : Education to day fails to develop the 
whole man ; it trims the wick of intellect, but does not kindle the lamp of soul. The 
result is a mal-adjustmeut, which the New Education Fellowship attempts to correct 
and reform. It views education as a process of development,” 

Rector L* Zilliacm , leader of the New Fellowship Delegation, addressing the con¬ 
ference explained that the Foliowship, founnded in 1915 in the dark days of the 
War, had now attracted adherents throughout the world. 

Die Tagore’# Message 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore sent the following message to the New Education 
Fellowship Conference : 

‘Though my frail health deprives me of the privilege of being present in the 
midst of this distinguished gathering, I have great pleasure in welcoming you all on 
this occasion, which is distinguished by the presence of our guests from overseas. I 
am particularly happy to note the international character of this conference for 
though each country may have its particular problems claiming particular solutions, 
true education, like all great arts, must have its basis in principles that condition 
human development everywhere. It may be my bias as an artist, but education seems 
to me essentially an art whose problem wo solve not < by discussing systems but by 
discovering creative sources of inspiration. When this source is a human one it 
dwells in a teacher who is ever a student and, therefore, through whom a perennial 
intellectual eagerness acts as a dynamic force spreading in its surroundings a disin¬ 
terested impulse for knowledge. • 

‘Those who have garnered for good their stock-in-trade as school masters and shut 
their minds against the growing harvest of truth can ouly reproduce their lessons as 
gramophone records, repeating with dull accuracy stale passages from second-hand 
stores. They burden the min,ds but seldom nourish it Teachers should bo ideal 
comrades of those whom they teaoh and through the course of teaching their own 
minds should be stirred in sympathy with the stirrings of the young minds, # The 
jov of imbibing a lesson oneself ought to find its true expression in infusing it in 
others. When we see such a living enthusiasm lacking in those who act as guides 
to their pupils, who are ready to raise to them ruling rods from a distance but not 
offer them the helping hand by their side, as too often is the case, they should be 
reminded that they have chosen a 'Wrong vocation and should for the ^ake of 
humanity change It without delay for that of a jail warder. # A genuine Sympathy 
and respect for the students create an atmosphere of freedom in the classes which 
Ss indispensable to the commerce of culture which is named education. 

‘Another stream of inspiration ever flowing towards us comes from the heart of 
mother Nature where she Is generous in her gift of light and sky, In the colourful 
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Jmdtty of her seasons; I can never forget the misery which I suffered as 
“whbA I was daily deprived of human sympathy within the school walls 
Naluro'S ministration of beauty around them. Young minds gradually forget their 
need of these vitamines of life and are taught to rely upon some substitute fare 
of lessons considered to be principal elements in the muscle building of the intellect. 
2 believe that it is imperatively necessary that all important educational institutions 
should be founded -in those places where Nature reveals her eternal majesty of 
beauty and grandeur according to which our places of pilgrimage have generally 
been chosen in India. Consecration of our life waits to be received from Nature’s 
own hand and it should accompany our training of heart, mind and imagination, 
a training which is not only for the production of timber of a high market value, if 
mind could be compared to a tree, but for exhibiting the wealth of its flowers which 
contributes to the joy of creation, often without our noticing it. 

'.Another necessary factor of education is the environment of national mind. But 
unfortunately we have not had the opportunity of cultivating it in India for over a 
century and such a privation can never be compensated for by the establishment of law 
and order which oar Government has so often boasted of, and which is merely an im¬ 
position from outside, superficial in its genuineness. In the olden days in India, 
there was a uniformity of culture, having its guardians and centres of distribution 
in different places which may be called university towns. Like as in the organ of 
the heart the life-blood of the common culture was generated and kept pure in those 
places where great scholars gathered and owned their sacred, responsibility to the 
society to offer their learning freely to those who came to claim it. 

‘To-day our few universities are like oases in the heart of a vast desert of 
illiteracy whoso gifts are for a few, producing a language and a mental diet that 
remain ‘foreign to the multitude. Such a meagre education, product of very narrow 
reservation plots, often has reactionary symptoms on the nature of those who are 
classed as the educated, the strong gravitational pull of their surroundings violently 
dramw them back into the dark ooli of mediaeval unreason. Such an education can 
never attain its depth of reality and whoa our foreign critics laugh at somo maui- 
festion of our imperfection, very often turning it into a propaganda for humiliating 
us before the world, they seem to bo blissfully ignorant of their own responsibilty 
for such a tragically stupid result. 

‘Nor may we underrate the great influence exorcised on the child s mind by the 
values that prevail in the society in which he is born and brought up. If these 
values be perverted, no sort or amount of formal education can save the child from 
their destructive effect. For these values affect the mind as subtly and surely as 
the physical climate on the body. Good education of children is not possible unless 
srood^idoals govern the society. Methods of education may be modern and scientific, 
but they will onlv chain and debase the mind more effectively if the purposes they 
serve are ignoble. Educationists, therefore, must remain more or less helpless in an 
age where collective greed is glorified as patriotism and inhuman butchery is made 
the measure of heroism. 

‘I have taken the liberty of drawing your attention to the universal principles 
that must govern the value of education as an art and determine its success for good 
or i'll As regards the particular problems that relate to this country I leave them 
for vour mature deliberations which I shall read with great pleasure. My own ideas 
regarding these problems I have emphasized so often before my countrymen that I am 
reluctant: to reiterate what have come to bo regarded as more platitudes And 
platitude, indeed, all ideas tend to become, unless worked out in some living’ form. 

[ am therefore glad that somo of you will bo coming after the conference to our 
A shram a at SahWetan, where I may be able to show you how 1 have struggled 
for the last thiry vears to create for our children an appropriate atmosphere, giving 
it the principal place in our programme of teaching For atmosphere must be for 
developing the sensitiveness of soul, for affording mind its true freedom of 
sympathy. 

‘Now that Mahatma Gandhi has taken up the cause of mass education in earnest 
we mav ho sure of great results in the near future. Already great interest has 
been roused in the country and controversy provoked over the question whether 
education can be made self-supporting. Before you too are hkew.se provoked m 
vio ent agreement or disagreement with the proposal, I would remind you that 
GandhiiTs genius is essentially practical, wh.ch means that his practice is immeasur¬ 
ably superior to his theory. As the schemo stands on paper, it seems to assume 
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not Sntfw that In England, for exompla, the extension of the franchise was theJ™* 1 ” 
Rin^lo factor in the remarkable enlargement of educational opportunities. Irom too 
century onwards, and that be run d that extenBion was theMgy. 
of stupendous effort and organisation on the part of the, working classes ? n< ? r L 0 p the 
in power has always proceeded on the principle that ignorance ^^ e ,P a ^i d r ^ 
™JSLstrengthen its regime and that when education must be given, it 

iifiv t<T iniwo its foundations. In the most advanced capital st 
masses—and what education it is --ends a oart^n 
oA ie canftalism insured against inconvenient attack. They fear tnat own* uw 
25LE1 'wtthokeys to knowledge, they will rush to take possess ion of the keys of 
power. l No wonder our masters have ’been so purposefully niggardly in making edu¬ 
cational opportunities available to our people. 

How regrettable it is that legislation so hopelessly reactionary as the propo 
Secondary Education Bill Is being opposed by most people-whohave ^pressed them 
selves on the point from considerations of a wrong angle distorted by oommniPai* 

Bill purports to give members of a particular community a large j epr«0?tot • » - 

the proposed Board. The interests, after all—educational or otherwise—of all .mmmiy - 
Hes are the same. Why must we confuse tones by giving the impression that what 
Presentedmost of all is the amount of Muslim representation on fte Board | Tho 
thing is that in the first Secondary education, more subservient R 'P 1 iE 

noses to make than it is at present, to the policy of a Government which, u.a\,t 
we ignore its present membership which is reactionary to the extreme, has to work 
necessarily within the limitation of a constitution which wo are out to moot. And 
in the second place, the Bill aims at a diminution of the already scandalously nW,ai4 
ly facilities for secondary education available in the province. .The students a,so 
shoil id bo encouraged to agitate that they should, as in the Scandinavian oountnes, b ay . 
reorpsentation on any Board that may be constituted. That these points »re»Ue- 
Xed and emphasised very much more than the fact that our 
the main completely devoid of a social senso and incapable of letatmg educations. 


Questions to the burning social and economic problems of the day. 
q Education is our birthright: it has access to the region of the 


.Marais ta* Sfewii h»is; it m SgS'JKt" J-H 

of shKlents; now that the University examinations are approaching, have ,o had. 
Heaven knows how, the fees which have got to be paid before they A, 

nil this for the sake of an education which is utterly unrelated to life, which arms 
platitude into young minds and throws them relentlessly into a competitive Struggle 
for existence where the scales are weighted enormously against them These are but 
a° few of’ the many conorete problems which you must agitate, and you can, ! am 
sure confidently expect the help and sympathy of all who should stand by you whom yon 
demand decent people. Every. one, besides, real culture freedom, whenijou pomt^out 


fiPTnnnn decent oaomG. jnvery one, oesiucs, ivju r 

how imperialism, conscious of its peril, bans books and periodicals, and ?ha 
oon impuwiwu,_ cm fAm hv ifc! fiwn inner contradictions 


moqf 'tremendous event in history, imperialism, torn by its own inner contradictions 
•and the insoluble antagonism of rival Power groups, cannot long resist the onward 

m8 And°lt t is e wi e th pl tho people—the wide masses of the peonle-that the students. must 
ruirticinate in their great struggle for freedom and for the socialism against the m- 
Cos brigandr who have shown their dirty paws in Abyssinia, in Spam and In 
China, and ’ are trying to strangle resurgent movements indifferent parts of the 
world. The students must recognise that working class has now become the guardians 
of ^culture—for, fundamentally, those who will support the drastic changes necessary 
for the good life are precisely those who think they will gain by it , that ib to say, 
the working class and those people who have come to the conclusion, that ocly so¬ 
cialism oaa^satisfy the demands which civilised man ought to and can make of Me. 
The force which alono can bring about the change must be, in the last resort, tho 
organised working class. Students must not look on, especially at present, and must 
timte with the masses, from whichever quarter tho attacks on working class organisa¬ 
tion and solidarity may comer* 


Resolutions 

The Conference concluded on the 27th. December amidst tremendous enthusiasm 
and cheerings. The Conference passed a number of resolutions regarding almost a! the 
affairs either Indian or International which affect the students community of the world 
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a/w/icle. The Crst resolution which was moved from thoohair was a condolence 1 
--latfoivhver the deaths of Dhanesh Bbattacharyya, Fani Nandi, Sir J. C. Bose, ' 
iLW^wal, J. Prasad and V. Varma. Of these the first two were political prisoners 
of Aliporo Central Jail. 

On behalf of the B. P. S. F. four long resolutions regarding (X) International prob¬ 
lem., (2) Problem of India and Bengal, (3) Student movement and mass 'education ancl 
(4) Programme of the student movement, were passed. 

Non-official resolutions regarding civil liberties in India, on the India Act, 1935, 
Civil Liberties in Chandannagar, demanding the release of detenues and political pri¬ 
soners, disapproving Bratachari and Scout movement, condemning the oomraunalism 
and demanding private examination in higher education, were also adopted. 

Bengal students received with their sincere thanks the presentation of two flags 
and some pictures made by the students of China. 


and not demonstrating 
the Bombay Ministers 
Nehru in his message 
attempts to introduce 


The Bombay Presidency Students’ Conference 

Poona— 24th. & 25th. December 1937 

The session of the Bombay Presidency Students’ Conference oonamenceed a 
Poona on the 24th. December, Mr. Zaheer presiding. 

Nearly 150 delegates attended from all districts of the presidency. The pro- 
ceedings were peaceful, the seceders being content with distributing hand-hills 
regarding the representative charaoter of the Conference 
in any other way. Messages wore received from Mr. Nehru, 
ancl others wishing the Conference success. Mr. Jawaharlal 
appealed for a united front among students and deprecated 
the communal spirit in the students’ movement. . 

The proceedings commenced with the singing of Vande Mataram and hoisting 
of the tri-oelour .flag. Mr.F. G. Pathak welcomed the delegates. 

Sempati Bapat , in his inaugural address, expressed confidence in the ultimate 
victory of their cause, urged the students to cultivate a spirit of uncompromising 
resistence to the evil of every kind and exhorted them to take up service of the 
motherland as their first and foremost duty. He advised them to Mosoow, its 
plans, and its performances in every field of human activity. 

Mr. Zaheer was warmly cheered when he spoke on the miseries of the country 
under imperialism. He said mental bondage was the result of the present system 
of education. Mr. Zaheer spoke at length on the world situation, on Nazi 
Germany, Spain and Sino-Japanese war, and said imperialism was the root of all 
evil. Concluding, he spoke on the need to fight the imposition of the Federation 
by organising a united front. Speaking on the new Soviet Constitution under 
which every citizen was guaranteed work, rest and education ho exhorted India to 
strive for the establishment of such a constitution. 

Resolutions—2nd, Day—25th. December 1937 

Strong criticism of the Congress Ministries was mado by some of the speakers 
at. the Conference, which resumed its session on the 25ih. December at the fTilak 
Mandir, Mr. Zaheer presiding. 

The Conference unanimously passed resolutions demanding the restoration of 
civil liberties and urging the Congress Ministries not to continue to use sectioos 
of the Indian Penal Code, the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and the Press Act 

U Th e President disagreed with the remarks made by one speaker and said that 
the situation bad greatly improved in the country after the Congress had taken 

Miss Kamaia Tulpule moved the anti-war resolution, which was passed. 

The Conference ratified the .revised constitution of the Students’ Federation and 
adopted twelve fundamental demands which will be forwarded to the Bombay 
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dped tlio widest publicity. If reports of his activity at all appeared, they we . 
he^aia, distorted and misleading accounts. “This propaganda is earned on simply 
for the reason he was a Muslim”. It was comnumalism of the worst type, -be said 
adding: “I have got a stern rod for those who preach oommtmalism and disturb the 
peace' of the country” Mr. Uu(i advised the delegates to avoid all separatist 
tendencies. They were surrounded by enemies on all sides he said, and urged that 
they must be ready for a fight which he foresaw. 

Mr. JinnaVs Presidential Address 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah , who presided, at the outset, made it clear why he accepted 
the presidentship of the Federation. He added that there was no other course open 
to them than that they should organise their # community and do every thing m 
their power to raise their people economically, socially and educationally to tight tor 
their political rights. _ . 

Mr, Jinnah described the circumstances leading to the formation ot a separate 
Muslim student organisation. He was astonished to bo informed by some Muslim 
students that they had been altogether excluded from being office-bearers on tue 
executive of the Federation. This, Mr. Jinnah said, appeared to them to do 
perplexing, . , , . . 

under the present conditions, Mr. Jinnah went ^ on, it was dimoult for two com¬ 
munities to work in co-operation, harmony, and unity in. all matters. It was vicious 
to dub a man as communalist. If communalism meant that he wanted Muslims to 
occupy their rightful place in the Government of the country then he was a conimu- 
nalisfc. Concluding, he said : u While we want to raise ourselves to the highest 
stature, our hands of co-operation for the good of the country are always rally 
stretched, but on equal terms. We are not going to be subdued or bo camp follow¬ 
ers or a subject race of the Hindu Raj*” “The Congress High Command must be 
brought to their senses”, . 

Mr. Jinnah averred that he had not changed in the slightest degree stnoa lJLs 
when he affirmed that in any constitution that might be framed for the government 
of the country and by whomsoever framed, there should bo adequate safeguards for 
the rights anti interests of Muslims because they were in a minority and it was on 
that basis that the Lucknow Paot was brought about in 1916. This Pact was part 
and parcel of both the Congress and the Muslim League and on the basns_ of 11 
various Unity Conferences wore called and other efforts made to find an agreed for¬ 
mula for the purpose of safeguarding the rights and interests of all rornorivies m 
India. This went on until the High Command of the Congress, especially during the 
last five or six years discarded tins basic and fundamental item from its policy and 
programme and took up an attitude that there was no such thing as a minority, 
question at. all. He added, that one of the fundamental and vital differences between 
the League and the Congress was that the former not only believed that there was 
such a thing as a minority question in India but also felt that it was a matter of 
life and death for the Muslims. . , „ AI , 

The Federation passed a resolution declaring that it stood for the full independence 
of India under a democratic and federal form of government, composed of autuno- 
mous .Provinces and States in India, and with adequate sefeguards for protecting rn,o 
rights of Muslims and other minority communities. 

Mr* Jinnah thought that Muslims rightly desired, if they were not prepared to 
destroy everything that they considered precious, that as a minority they must insist 
that there must be safeguards to the fullest extent in any constitution which might 
be adopted hereafter and they agreed that India should be a fully independent and 
self-governing nation. Many Hindu friends, Mr. Jinnah added, who talked of nation¬ 
alism, freedom and independence excluded Mahomedans from them. *Ihat is t.ne 
fundamental and vital difference between the Congress High Command and the 

Mr. Jinnah believed that many Hindus agreed with him fully and wholeheartedly 
but at the present moment their voice was either silenced or drowned and it was 
merely a cry in the wilderness. 4, Ours is a just position, Mr. Jinnah maintained, 
u and if we are united, we have DothiDg to fear. If wo are united, 1 feel confident 
that a large body of Hindus will agree with us that the Congress High Command 
must bo brought to their senses. The struggle they are carrying could not be more 
effective as long as they did not, in the first instance, -concentrate and apply their 
energy and attention on the solution of the minority problem. All talk of the absence 
of that settlement is bunkum. In order to make Hindus understand the Maslims?itto 
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thing the Muslims should do is to win self-respect for them by doing the 
.,J /for the advancement of their oomtnunity. Economically, socially and 
ffimmly the condition of the Muslim villager " is heart-rending but there is none to 
com© to his rescue*” Even the Congress which called itself national did not bother 
about the Muslim masses until late. They had started what they called Muslim Mass 
Contact, which really was “massaore oontact” For all this there must bo Muslim 
workers who would by their selfless devotion build the foundation of a great society. 

Mr, Jinnah concluded by saying that one great difficulty in achieving a' 5 *iter-com~ 
munal settlement lay in the fact that till now neither Mahatma Gandhi nor the Con¬ 
gress nor the Hindu Mahasabha had agreed to any single demand of the Muslims. 
u In the absence of mutual agremont of these points what does an esrp&rte offer on 
the part of individual members of the Congress High Command avail so long as the 
Congress is not in possession of the sovereign power ?'* 

Resolutions 

Miss Georgina Hazarikct (Assam) moved : This session of the All-India Muslim 
Students 1 Conference realising the necessity for education amongst Muslims girls 
recommends to the authorities concerned to get co-education introduced in all insti¬ 
tutions for primary, post graduate and technical studies”. The resolution was rejected 
by 84 against 70 votes. 

By another resolution the Conference condemned tlio propaganda carried on 
bv the so-called All-India Students’ Federation against tho Muslim University 
by appointing an unauthorised commission and protested against the activities of 
Sir Wazir Hasan and others in the same connection. 

Resolutions were also adopted urging the propagation of Islamic education and 
ideals, starting an English daily under the supervision of Mr. Jinnah, oondooming 
the use of ‘Sri’ and the lotus on the Calcutta University monogram and requesting 
the University authorities to remove the same. 


The AH Bengal Students 31 Federation 

1st. Session—Calcutta—26th. & 27th. December 1937 

The utility of the students’ movement for attaining freedom of the country, the 
necessity for the introduction of compulsory free primary education, representation 
of students in the universities and reduction of tuition and examination fees were 
stressed by various speakers at the annual conference of the All-Bengal Students 
Federation which commenced its session at the Albert Hall, Calcutta on the 26th* 
December 1037, Mr. Niharendu Dutta-Majumdar , M. L. A., presided over the 
Conference. 

Mr. Badaruddin , a representative of the Aligarh students, addressing the meeting 
referred to the All-india Muslim Students Federation which is to take place to-day 
under the presidentship of Mr. M. A. Jinnah. Ue said that delegates from Aligarh, 
Lucknow, Delhi and other places who had been opposed to the formation of this or¬ 
ganisation were not going to be allowed to attend the “show” which the communally 
minded people are staging to-morrow under the presidentship of Mr. Jinnah”. The 
speaker assured the Bengal students that the majority of Muslim students of of Aligarh 
and other universities were behind the All-India Students’ Fodoration and were opposed 
to the formation of a soparate organisation for Muslim students. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. Dutta Majumdar in course of his speech said : 

We are all interested in education \n our country, but do we not find that our 
masses shall never have free access to the region of the mind till they can assert 
themselves in our national life ? Are we such innocents as to believe that financial and 
administrative difficulties explain why education is being denied to them ? Do we 
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ha't •Material utility, rather than development of personality*- is the end of eductt 
' the trike sense of the word may bo still available for a chosen few who ^ 
rd to pay for it, the utmost that the masses can have is to be trained to view 
the world they live in the perspective of the particular craft they are to employ 
for their livelihood. It is true that as things are, oven that Is much more than 
what the masses are actually getting'but it is nevertheless uafor tomato that, even in 
our ideal scheme, education should be doled out in insufficient rations to the poor, 
while the feast remains reserved for the rich. I cannot congratulate a society or a 
nation that calmly excluded play from the curriculum of the majority of its 
children’s education and gives in Its stead a vested interest to the teachers in the 
market value of the pupils’ labour. Bat these defects seam such only on paper, for 
no man loves the children of the poor more than the Mahatma. Wo may be sure that 
when the scheme is actually worked out by him wo shall discover in it only one 
more testimony to the genius of this practical sago whose dood3 surpass his words.’ 


The All India Muslim Students' Conference 


Calcutta—27th. and 28 th. December 1937 

Mr, Kabiir’a Presidential Addre**) 

u Without economic and social freedom, political liberty has -little content. Yet 
on the other hand, political liberty must have a basis of economic and social free¬ 
dom,” observed Prof, Humayun Kabir , presiding over the All-India Muslim Students' 
Conference held in Calcutta on the 27th. December .1937. He added that political 
liberty sought its fulfilment in economic equality and these jointly lad to a realisation 
of social jus# and freedom. 

There was no denying, Mr. Kabir continued, that the history of the last 100 or 
150 years was for ladiaa Mussulmans a history of degradation and deterioration. 
The policy of utter non-co-operation which Muslim. India followed was no doubt 
natural and perhaps even unavoidable, but it was unwise and the heritage of self- 
centred defeatism whioh it had left behind was fraught with the gravest consequences 
for the political fate, not only of ladian Muslims but of India as a whole. 

Mr. Kabir emphasised the futility of pacts and treaties between different commu¬ 
nities and doubtea if they guaranteed the security of the Mussalmans. India formed 
only a part of the world system and must, therefore, react to every Government in 
the world. Mr. Kabir alluded at length to the unemployment and poverty prevalent 
all over the country, drew a contrast between the conditions here and in England and 
Germany and suggested a thorough revision of the principles on which society was 
based. 

Concluding, Mr. Kabir remarked that the struggle for liberty was only a Erst step 
in that endeavour and that the first step should not be taken till there was one 
common solidarity aad one common brotherhood. 

Opposing the formation of a separate Muslim organisation, namely, the All India 
Muslim Students’ Federation, over which Mr. M. A. Jinnah Is presiding to-day, Mr. 
Kabir said that a political leader of the capacity and individual courage of Mr. Jinnah 
should not care to accept for the community the rough and tumble of free competi¬ 
tion but must for ever advise it to avoid the political struggle till it had first become 
stroug. “Even if we accept thoir general promises and their desire for the protec¬ 
tion of the special interests of our community, the methods which they advocate aro 
not suited to those ends. In fact, they are bound to lead to a defeat of the pur¬ 
poses which they propose/’ 

Xho student community in the country, Mr. Kabir continued, was, therefore faced 
with two alternatives, namely, the satisfaction of the self-interest o! a few indivi¬ 
duals through communal organisations aad pacts or an ondeavour to realise our 
common humanity in an attempt to reconstruct society in the interest of the masses 
who till now, in history, had always been deluded and oppressed. The Muslim 
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_ l _ ' to-day must stand shoulder to shoulder with their brothers in ot 

•<?bu?itries and communities, solving the common problems of the world. 

Resolution 

The Conference passed a resolution, declaring that it was detrimental to the 
interests of Muslim students as well as to the student community in general to 
organise themselves on communal lines and expressing the Opinion that it was 
through an All-India student body, embracing Hindus, Muslims and other communities 
that the Btudent Movement oould best be conducted. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—-2 8th. December 1937 

The Conference concluded its deliberations after adopting several interesting 
resolutions : 

(1) Urging the removal of repressive laws at present In force In India; 

(3) demanding reform of the system of examinations whereby persons who fail in 
one subject may appear in that subject alone at a special examination held at the 
beginning of the next session ; 

(3) welcoming the move for Hindu-Muslim unity inaugurated by the Nawab of 
Murshidabad; 

(4) requesting the authorities of the Aligarh University to change the present 
University monogram which contains the symbol of British imperialism and replace 
it by one which may be more conducive to the growth of self-respect and nation¬ 
alism among the students of the University; 

(5) urging the Calcutta University authorities to change the present university 
monogram since it is unacceptable to a section of the countrymen ; 

(6) emphatically protesting against the perpetuation of the supposed Black Hole 
tragedy and demanding its immediate removal to the Museum and 

(7) urging upon all the Provincial Governments to issue immediate instructions 
that in view of the fact that the story of the Black Hole tragedy is a mere inven¬ 
tion of the British historians in the interest of imperialism, all' the text-books in 
primary and secondary schools be revised and history books be re-written from a 
progressive and national point of view. 


The All India Muslim Students’ Federation 

1st, Session—Calcutta—27th. & 28th. December 1937 

The Opening Speech 

The first session of the All-India Muslim Students’ Federation commenced lu 
Calcutta on the 27th. December 1937. 

SyadA.bbul Aziz, ox-Minister of Bihar, opening the session, confessed he was 
most unwilling either to preside or to inaugurate the Conference. His reluctance 
was not due to lack of sympathy for students or indifference to public interests. Ho 
doubted the wisdom and the necessity of having an organisation for Muslim students 
only and the prospect of success of their scheme. He still doubted the latter. He, 
however, realised that students could not escape the environment in which they 
lived. In this chaotic condition of religious, political, social and economic life, Muslim 
youths had not begun to bestir themselves a minute too soon. Many problems cried 
out for solution. Mr. Aziz urged to try to remedy the back-wardness of their commu¬ 
nity and co-operate with others in all matters calculated to advance the prosperity 
and happiness of the people generally. 

Mr. Haq’e Address 

The Premier Mr, Faxlul Huq , delivering personally his message to the Federation, 
referred to his recent tour of Eastern Bengal districts and said he was practically 
boycotted by representatives of the press, whereas Ministers in Congress provinces 
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urging legislation to 

Conference concluded after adopting thirty resolutions _ One reso¬ 
lution strongly disapproved the Wariha scheme of vocational training. Manv 
speakers described it as unsuitable, Unsystematic and reactionary and opined it 
did not respond to the needs of the times and pointed out that it meant going 
back to Feudalism and Medievalism. 

Another resolution condemned Japanese 
students and urged boycott of Japanese goods. 

Other resolutions urged boycott' of Hie 
demanded the establishment of universities ott 
release of Communist leaders now in U. P. 

Arms Act. 


aggression, congratulated Chinese 

Coronation, opposed the. Federation, 
a linguistic basis, demanded the 
Jail, and demanded repeal of the 


The U. F. Students* Conference 


lit. Session—Cawnpur~8th. November 1937 

The F^eaidential Add re#* 

Presiding over.the First U.€\ Provincial Students* Conference held at Cawnporc on 
the S fib. November 1937, Mrs". Kamaladvvi'Chattopadhaya said .that in this province 
-the students’ -organisation 'bad taken* deep- roots and that Students hac} .also 
shown their consciousness' and'tfrefr solkjarjty.' It, Was in the United Provinces that 
the All Iudia" Students’ Federation was born. She i’eferred to a' number of 'strikes, 
notably at Cawupore, Fyzabad and Lucknow and said she was glad that In most of 
the strikes the demands of the students were conceded by the College authorities. 

Speaking on strike she said :~~'Much has been made of these strikes to prevent 
the students in an unfavourable light and although * no same individual would want 
to encourage strikes for the sheer fun of it, the -rights of tho students must be 
recognised. In the present society it Is only the, rights of those in power which are 
admitted, more out of fear than out of a sense- of justice. And the students must 
have some means of getting grievances redressed if normal means prove unavailing. 

Mrs. Kcimaladevi Ohattopadhaya dwelt at'length on education and said 

“Education all the world over except perhaps in a country like Soviet Russia, 
reflects the characteristics of the sooiety as a whole. Education after alt cannot be 
divorced from life, from our day to day existence and struggle. When it is, it 
becomes unreal as it is in our country to the larger extent. Because, education hen) 
can neither express the rational genius for feeding the national wants. 

“This education was originally designed to meet the needs of a new foreign 
administration, which was seeking to establish Us grip over this country. A nation 
subjected, humiliated, opposed and exploited, can never rise to its full intellectual 
or creative genius. The real strength of the nation lies In its creative faculty and 
scope. This has been successfully killed in India. Our text-books are merely stale 
afterthoughts of retired school masters who turn to compiling text-books as a lucra¬ 
tive means of supplementing their meagre pensions. There arc two standing prob¬ 
lems that face students’ unemployment and an unsatisfactory system of education. In 
a way the latter has a close bearing upon the former for the two are allied to each 
other. Most people are mis-fits In life for they do not find their true vocation in 
life, because our social and economic-life is not rationally and scientifically planned. 
Our equipment is hapazard and has no relationship to our natural gifts and 
talents “ nor to our ambitions for the future. A Tboy trained as an engineer 
turns to film acting, a barrister becomes an insurance agent and a singer turns a 
clerk. This is not only a colossal waste of time and energy but ruthless destruction 
of rare and valuable gift and creative force. 

“Unless you break through this stratas, you will be aimless wanderers that you 
arc to-day, You should not tolerate this outrage, this continuous victimisation of 
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budding lives. It is through an efficient organisation that you can make your¬ 
self and your demands felt. For this purpose a strong uuited students’ organisation 
Is very essential.” ,. _ „ f 

The President said that she realised the many difftoul ties which lie In the path 
of the students. In this province there was still a Government circular* no doubt 
a relic from the past, banning students from participating in politics. It was both 
regrettable and surprising that such an order should still be allowed to remain 
In spite of a Congress Ministry. 8ho hoped it would soou go, for It was the right 
of the yoimgmen and women to participate in polities. No one, however high or 
mighty,' could deny them that right. It was the privilege of youth to give new 
ideals, new theories, new ideologies to society. The youth had a clean and clear 
vision and a right sense of values and proportions. 

Mrs. Ohattopadkyaya paid tributes to the students of the Aligarh University who 
are facing to-day ceaseless persecutions for the sake of nationalism and national 
unity.” She welcomed the appointment of an Enquiry Committee under the distin¬ 
guished Chairmanship of Sir Syed IVazir Hussan to enquire Into the refusal of 
admissions for three of their comrades in the next higher classes in the name of 
discipline. „ ' 

Concluding she said u Let us assure the brave students of Aligarh that not 
only the student world of India but the entire nationalist India is behind them. 
Students must remember that complete unity and solidarity In their own ranks 
is essential above all things, for the future leadership of the country lies in their 
hands. If they are to fulfil this role, they must destroy putrefied ideas which 
poison our society and create a new and fresh atmosphere In which there shall 
be no place or room for such unnatural divisions or distinctions and a united 
■society’haaed on just and harmonious foundation shall arise.” 



The Bombay University Convocation 

The flowing is the text of the address delivered by 
‘Vioe-Ohaneollor, Calcutta University, at the -Annual Convocation of the University of 
Bombay held on the 17th. August 1937 :~~ 

Let me convey to the authorities of your university r r brit ^ 

honour they have done me in asking me to.address jow-imm;U Oonvooation. * »g | 
tn v<\n the o-ood wishes of mv own university and L hope that m mo jeans w 
there will be established a closer contact and co-operation between your 
and mine, representing the culture and thought ot Wo of 

which, each in its own way, have- contributed in no X ivi^ m atftlb^ that our 
advancement of the best interests of the country. 1 recell WU S B ovchimd 

first great benefactor was a merchant prince °* 1 ^ mb l W> **ifidierl^insf 
whoso generosity laid the foundations for our activities in pursuit ot tughoi learning 

and Tu e Xnt ' voars occasions like the present one have been utilised with remarkable 
veal for disoussin" problems of odnoational reconstruction in India. I am mount i n 
tokThat pX atCtion has been sufficiently stirred by 

publication of numerous reports, pamphlets and ^dresses. And the timenow 
come for initiating a new policy of education, suited to om needs and rt “? r * f b 
consistent with the best traditions of our past, ihat the aim mid r ?^ K w ' 0 ^JfS 
•universities' should be altered ia many respects in the light of our changing conaitious 
rSXdged U by all schools of thought! The future policy in 
universities must however be one of progressive expansion and not ot snort sigh.od 

CU Th!«o who advocate restriction either of a direct or an indirect nature, base their 

sBs $& 


system of education, varied and diversified in cnarac er, um ---- Absorb the cons- 
tanities for. work and the opening of new avenues R ot .to absoro tne con, 

tractive energies of the youths of the country. . Siue y. he existence ot j univoi 
with a little above a lao of students receiving training under taeii lnmitope 

universities let our critics help in introducing a• new «*>* ° 0)1S >Xindustrial 

SSJ^SSS!^^ * # '» 

;&‘rKtsiSr»“.5'.?5.s s&srt&s? a- 

S&SS^irass; V3 M-jiH/s 
ittfS p^sS, to S U “i“ , HftS3SS3 , 'iS 

British India only- 5^ P el . J?. 0 * 1 1 ^ b Q 1 hone’dl that iwith the inauguration of the 

oftei, *• edition and other nathm^ugg departments will 

r 1t S S» f ^ ^ 
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line, as I have said, urges artificial reduction in their number and in tf 
mfoqx&M their influence, justifying its policy on the plea of academic e *heiency 
hough some of its champions are consciously or unconsciously impelled by the tocu 
that education may break down the barriers of superstition and slavery and lead men 
along the path of equality, liberty and progress. The other, often unthinking^ana 
short-sighted, regards higher education as an unnecessary luxury benefiting a oo m- 
paraiively small number of people and of doubtful value to the largest interests o 

We have to guard against both these classes- We must boldly assert and prove 
that a university, if properly conducted, can be the homo of progressive thought anti 
culture : it can bo the mouthpiece of national hopes and aspirations ; it can be the 
recognised medium for conserving and advancing the bounds of knowledge, anu foi 
preserving and raising the intellectual life and thought of a nation, breath in D an 
atmosphere of freedom and truth, drawing together men and women of all castes 
and creeds, inspired bv a zeal for devoted and unselfish service. Indeed, there should 
be no question of conflict between the different stages of education, primary, secourl" 
ary and university *, and each should receive the unstinted support of the btate and 

Students of the university, let me now address a few words to you direct and 
through you to others who are still pursuing their studies. You are about to enter 
the arena of life and whatever trials ami responsibilities you might have had to face 
in the past are nothing in comparison with what await you m the days to come, it 
may be that some of you will achieve success from a worldly point of view and. 
attain fame and wealth in your respective professions ; there may be others amongst 
you who may pursue the path of scholarship and learning or follow other wanes o 
life, beneficial to society but not highly lucrative ; there may be still others who may 
have to spend their days in comparative obscurity or may not attain world y success 
at all. Some of you will become leaders and issue commands; others will learn to 
cany them out, all acting for the common welfare. . ... , . 

Hut whatever may be your lot in future, are you carrying away with you any 
special traditions, do you feel inspired by any ideals, whioh will mark you o»t as 
men and women different from those who have not passed through the doors of the 
universities ? Apart from imbibing information and knowledge m the special subjects 
of your study, do you not regard yourselves as messengers of a new hope, taitu ana 
courage, which it will be your *4 to instil into others to whom the gHtesofkuow ; 
ledge yet remain closed V Inspiration comes not from books and study abne, Your 
determination to serve the cause of your people cannot come merely * 0 adi«g 

stories of similar efforts made in other countries. Your faith in truth^simphoity m 
life and uprightness of character and conduct is not to be derived from any dry and 
academic theories, Your striving after intellectual supremacy or your exertion m 
tho cause of economic and political freedom is uot of men with no history or civile 

Sa ^*Has not your own province for centuries past been a scene i of activities of 
eminent persons, whose names are remembered with gratitude and affection through-* 
KE names which will never be blotted out from the memory of any 
self-respecting ‘Indian ? They stand out as illustriousworkers 
f ^iLvitv, in the pursuit of culture and knowledge, in the study of literature aud 
languages, in art and architecture, in sooial, educational and humanitarian work, a 
commerce and industry and last but not least in the great movement for India a 
stingo for the attainment of Sicaraj. If Sivaji corned the expression [ Swaram 
throe''hundred years ago, Bal Gangadhar Tilak brought it back to the minds of tho 
sleeDinf? millions of modern India and roused their energies to constructive work 
which las had far-reaching effects on the destinies of our country. Let us our 
unstinted homage to and draw inspiration from such names as Dadabhai Nai 031 , 
Pherozshah Mehta and Gokhale ; Agharkar, Narojoshi and Aptc 1 ; Telang, Bhandarkar 
and Bhagwanlal Indraji; Eanade, Wacha and Chandavarkar ; Mandlik and Badruddui 
Tvabji: Raj wade and Ohiplunkar ; Jamsliedji Tata and Jqibhoy, Wadm a » d 
al v names, taken at random, of persons who are no longer in the laud of the living, 
names which recall loyalty to duty, persistent constructive activities, fearless advocacy 
of bnth and justice. steadfast devotion to. culture and scholarship, honesty and 
sincerity of purpose, sufferings and triumphs in the cause ot national progress aud 
utosoentY Of these living, the name of Mahatma Gandhi naturally comos uppermost 
in our mmds as cue whose greatness and goodness have given India a now position 
in the eyes of the world. 
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litions such as these shoald fill you. with both pride and responsibility. ^ 
practical value will these traditions bo if you do not mould your own lives 
and activities in accordance with the ideals of your chosen hero ? .('hat will those 
traditions be worth if you do not link them with the changing needs and aspirations 
of society and hold them in correct perspective before the people at largo who do 
not always know what their true heritage is? , 

You have drunk-deep at the springs of Western knowledge, Whno you wilt not 
hesitate to absorb for your benefit and for the national good the best elements in 
Wester# culture and thought, you will not in any case permit the destruction of the 
vital elements of your own civilisation. As true sons and daughters of Bombay, you 
will of course strive for the increasing greatness of your presidency and be loyal to 
her in thought and notion ; but never disown your ailegtanoe to the spirit of your 
beloved Motherland and whenever the occasion needs it, do not hesitate to proclaim 
yourselves as Indians first and anything else next. One feels distressed to unci the 
record growth of communal and provincial feelings, which unless checked are bound 
to retard the progress of true Indian nationalism.. I need not enquire into tuo 
origin of these differences, but it is true that if the idea of Indian unity .to grow 
permanently, it can do so mainly by the determined efforts of the youth of the 
nation. And who else can sound this call to unity tlnaa you who are entering into 
the fields of public activity after a full intellectual preparation, ready to face the 
struggles of life ? , , , , . 

Let us unreservedly stand by our conviction, that whatever our detractors may 
Indian universities are bound to play a large and noble part in the emergence 
new India which will be the mistress of her own destinies, the proud 


say, 

of 


inheritor ef an ancient civilisation, rebuilt 


and reshaped with the changing 
requirements of the age, Let U 3 stand united to make our universities centres of 
culture and independent thought, nurseries of honest and open-minded teachers and 
scholars pursuing and advancing knowledge, from which will go forth manly and use¬ 
ful citizens, brave and self-reliant, patriotic and fear-mindod, capablei of making sacri¬ 
fices and judging issues and problems critically and fearlessly. Let the Indian univer¬ 
sities mould their activities in full remembrance of the fact that the progress of 
nation, if steadily maintained, can alone prevent degeneration, that there must be new 
life and purpose or there will be weakness and decay.. At this crisis in. the history 
of human civilisation when cherished doctrines of liberty and democracy are often 
discarded and freedom of thought and opinion suppressed, let Indian universities ana 
their sons and daughters proclaim the noblest ideals of Indian teachings and thought, 
which may once again secure for her that supremacy in the world of intellect \^nicu 
is truly her birthright. And let th8 Indian universities prove to the world India 
can achieve this simultaneously with a progressive and systematic, pursuit or. Western 
knowledge itself. Let the Indian universities be the worthy participators in a constant 
movement towards a higher and nobler civilisation, a. civilisation that ivul make its 
conquests without resort to war or oppression and achieve its greatest Victories pur¬ 
suing the paths of peace and justice. . , . , . 

Friends and fellow-graduates, let a fervent prayer go forth from every member of 
this assembly in the soul-stirring words of Rabindranath Tagore that we may face 
our duties and responsibilities with courage and fortitude and make our contributions, 
however humble, to the cause of national welfare. 

Let honour come to me from Thee 
Through a call to some desperate task 
In the pride of poignant suffering, 

, Lull mo not into languid dreams, 

Shako me out of this cringing in the dust 
Out of the fetters that shackle our mind, 

Make futile our destiny, 

Out of the unreason that bends our dignity down. 

Under the indiscriminate feet of dictators, 

Shatter this age-long shame of ours 
and raise our head 

Into the boundless sky, 

Into the generous light, 

Into the air of freedom. 



The Dacca Uni verity Convocation 


The following is the text of the Address delivered by Dr, E. 0. Majumdar , Vice- 
Uianoelior, at the Annual Convocation of the University of Dacca hekl on the 
14th, July 1937 

, r v '^ n solemn occasion, 1 would, first of all, tender through Your Excellency, 
to Hm Majesty the Kmg-Kmperor, and express on behalf of the University of Dacca, 
our sifloerest devotion and reverence to the throne. 

Your Excellency, it is my proud privilege and most pleasant duty again to wel¬ 
come you to preside over the annual Convocation of the University'; but our feel¬ 
ings of pleasure are mingled with a sense of sadness at the thought that this is the 
« ^which Your Excellency would grace this most important function 
ox tho University. Tour Excellenoy has always taken a keen personal interest in all 
inat concerns the well-being of the University, and to Your Excellency the authori¬ 
ties of this institution have always looked for inspiration and guidance‘with the sure 
knowledge that they would receive from you all the help, sympathy and support 
which they required. The brief remainder of Your Excellency’s already brilliant 
term of office^ is likely to be crowded with numerous events of far-reaching import¬ 
ance in the history of educational developments in Bengal. There are reasons to 
believe that before Your Excellency lays down the reins of office, the finances of 
the two Universities of the Province will have been stabilised on a satisfactory 
basis, and legislation initiated for reforming the Primary, Secondary and University 
Education in Bengal. Those achievements* although great themselves, would form 
only ft small part of those manifold services for which Your Excellency’s name will 
be treasured for ever by the educated community of Bengal. Your Excellency has 
earned the heart-felt love and esteem of all by your zeal and labours for the welfare 
of the educated unemployed of the Province and by the well-conceived plans and 
projects which, at Your Excellency’s inspiration, the Government of Bengal have 
set on foot for opening up new avenues of employment for them. This University 
deeply values all that Your Excellency has done for educational reform in general 
and the welfare of this University in particular. It has exoressed this feeling of 
grateful appreciation by conferring upon Your Excellency the ‘highest honour which 
it had in its power to give. To day on tho eve of Your Excellency’s departure, I 
Jhunobly convey, on behalf of the members of this University, our deepest regards 
and most sincere thankfulness to Your Excellency. 

I would also welcome on behalf of the University the guests who are present 
here to-dav and express our thanks to them for the great interest they have shown 
tn the work Of the University by attending this function. 

Before I proceed further I must refer to the heavy toll that death has taken in 
our ranks .during the preceding year. The University has sustained great loss by the 
death of hai Bahadur Sasanka Comar Ghose, IChan Bahadur Kazi Zahirul Kuo, Mr. 
Abul Kasem, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Daliluddin Ahmad and Mr. Labanya Mohan Das. 
Kai Bahadur Sasanka Cornar Ghose served as the Treasurer of the University on 
three occasions for a total period of six years* He was also the Legal Adviser of 
the University and a Life-member of the University Court. He rendered very 
Jong and distinguished services to the University in various capacities, and his sage 
advice and counsel were of the greatest value to the University. His death has 
been a great loss not only to tho University, hut also to the town of Dacca. Khan 
Bahadur Kazi Zahirul Hug was associated with the University as a member of the 
Court and as a member of the Executive Council since 1934. He occupied a pro- 
rmnept position in the public life of Dacca, and rendered very valuable services to 
the University. Mr, Abul Kasem had been a member of the‘Court since 1937. He 
was a prominent figure in the public life of Bengal, and was a recognised leader 
of the Muslim Community. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Daliluddin Ahmad was 
associated with a large number of public institutions. He was an efficient 
Government servant and a valuable and esteemed member of the Court since 1930. 
Mr. Labanya Mohan Das was a brilliant student of this University and served as 
a Lecturer in the Department of Physics for over ten years, The death of five 
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the brief period of one year, means a tijrr 
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the ' University, and . I offer, on behalf of the University, onr heavFie! 
condolences to their bereavod families. 

Two years ago Your Excellency remarked in your Convocation address that the 
Dacca University might at some future date attempt to claim that members hip of 
its Court should be a sine qua non for appointment to the post of Minister for 
Education. The grounds for urging such a claim have been further strengthened 
by the, appointment to that exalted office of the Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fazlui Hucp who 
was not only a member of the Court, hut was also 
Executive Council of this University, 
and satisfaction to the University 


a 


Ministers were members'of the Court 
closely associated with its detailed administration 


member of the first 
Indeed it has been a matter for great pride 
that no less than four of Your Excellency’s 
of this University, and throe of them were 
as members of the Executive 


Council. The University feels assured that it will receive from your Cabinet the 
encouragement and support to whioh it has a rightful claim and, further, that the 
intimate knowledge of. its affairs will enable your ^Ministers to oner valuable 
advice and sympathetic guidance to this University in all critical moments of its 

I may further mention in this connection that no less than eight graduates of 
this University have been elected as members of the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 
For the first time a graduate of this University has been elected as its representa- 
* ■ “ * ’ ’ *' Fazlur Rahman who has won this 

with this University—first, as a 


tivo in the Bengal Legislative Assembly. Mr, 


coveted 


associated 


distinction has been long .. 

member of the Court and of the Executive Council. He has always taken a keen 
interest in the affairs of the University and has served it loyally with great zeal 
and devotion. While offering felicitation to him on his si 
hope and trust that he will prove true to the responsible 
to-day, and . will always seek 


success at the election, 1 


of 


position he occupies 
the University by 


__„ __ to advance fthe welfare 

utilising the opportunities which Providence has placed in his hands. 

It is usual on this .occasion to mention important changes in the staff during 
the preceding year. The roost important and notable event in this connection is 
the resignation by Dr. A. F Rahman of his office of Vice-Chancellor. While the 
University felicitates him on his elevation to the high and honourable position 
Public Service Commission, it regards his departure as a 
rendered conspicuous services to the University at its 


of a Member 


of the 
Rahman 


-— m. -...... - , Wgm... _ 

inception as the Provost of the Salimullah Muslim Hall and Reader m History. Me 
was there fully conversant with the affairs of the University when he returned 
to it as its Vioe-ChanoeUer in July 1934. During the period of two years and a 
half that he was here, lie served the University with a rare devotion, ability and 
singleness of purpose He rendered valuable services to the University, and by 
his charming personality and wiso oonnsal and advice helped to solve many a 
complicated problem that faced the University from time to time. Hie urbanity of 
manners and deep solicitude for the interest of the students made him popular figure 
not only in the University but in the whole of Dacca. In appreciation of the 
loyal and devoted services of Dr Rahman to the University of Dacca, thh Uni¬ 
versity has conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, and it givos 
mo great pleasure to find that Dr. Rahaman is here present to-day to accept this 
honour from Your Excelleney’s hands. I hope Dr. Rahman will achieve still higher 
distinctions in life, and we shall all watch his future career with unfailing interest. 

The Treasurer, Mr. K. Shahabuddin, c. b. e., has been reappointed io his office 
for another year from tho 1st of January last and he also acted as Vice-Chancellor 
during the absence on leave of Dr. A. F. Rahman for the period of a month. On 
behalf of the University I thank Mr. Shahabuddin for this loyal and valued services 
and congratulate him most warmlv on the honour which he has just received from 
His Majesty the King-Emperor. “The appreciation by Government of bis public 
services and outstanding ability has given great satisfaction to every member of the 
University. .... TN . 

Four members of the University staff retired from service during trio year. Eai 
Sahib Manoranjan Mitra, Head of the Department of Education, and Principal, 
Training College, Dacca, was connected with the College for a good many years 
and rendered very valuable Services both as Principal of the Training College, Dacca, 
and Principal. David Haie Training College, Calcutta. Mauhma Saadatuilah Israilcy, 
Lecturer in the Department of Arabic and Islamic Studies, served the Department 
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for over 12 years and rendered valuable service to the Diversity. Fu 
dprasanna Rhattacharyya served as a Lecturer in the Department or pansKrit 
for sixteen years and his great erudition and learning were a valuable asset to the Uni" 
varsity. Mr. Cham Chandra Bnnerjee served as a Lecturer in the Department of Bengali 
Bines '3924, and brought distinction upon the University^ by his reputation as a 
literateur. On account "of his great eminence in the domain ot neogali Literature 
and his distinguished services to the University, be was granted an extension of 
service for a period of two years after he had attained tho normal agej ot rebre- 
mont. The retirement of Mr. Banerjee with effect from 1st July 193/, has been a 
great and almost irreparable loss to the University. 

There have boon some important changes in the teaching cadi e of the University, 
Two Professorships have been created-—one in the Department of English, and another 
ia the Department of Economics and Politics—and filled up respectively by tho app¬ 
ointment of Khan Bahadur Captain Dr. M. Hasan b. a. t>. vmu . (Oxom), ml. a. (Ul.) 
arid Dr. H. I*, Dey M. a. (Cal.) d.so. (lond.) The University has also remstituteti the 
Professorship in Sanskrit which was abolished after the retirement of Mahamoho* 
padhyaya Pandit Haraprasad Shastri in the year 1924. I may recall in this coimeetiou 
that when the Chair in Sanskrit was abolished, the then Chancellor, Lord Lyfctqn, issued 
an appeal inviting funds for reinstituting the post. Iu response to this appeal a sum 
of Bs. 19,000 was collected and the amount is now in the hands of Your Excellency. 
The University hopes that with the reinstitution of the Professorship the amount 
will bo placed at tho disposal of the University. The University fhas also created a 
Readership in Bengali, and, in view of the increasing importance of the subject, it 
has been proposed to create a separate Department of Bengali. Another notable 
change in tho administration staff of the University is the appointment ot Mr. H. P. 
Bhattacharyva, m. a. as the Provost of Jagannath Hall. 1 may also refer to the 
the creation of the post of a third House Tutor of the Sahmullah Mushin Hall with 
a view to improving the arrangements for imparting regular religious instruction to 
the Muslim students. It has also been possible to appoint a woman teacher in ue 
Department of English and with her help to reopen the 'Women s Hostel which was 
abolished a year ago. Other changes in the staff have been noted m tho Animal 
Report to which I would also refer for a detailed account of the various activities of 
the University. 

Tno number of admissions during the last session have been fairly satisfactory, 
being 597 including 53 women students as against 577 in the previous session. The success 
of our students iu the various University and Public examinations, the record or 
activities of the different academic societies of the University and the volume and 
quality of research work by tho staff and students, al! go to show that the academic 
standard of the University has been ably maintained. Khan Bahadur Captain lYL 
Hasan, Professor of English has obtained the D. Phil Degree of Oxford, The Univer¬ 
sity of London has awarded the Degree of Ph. D. to Mr. Amiya Kumar Das^ Gupta 
and Mr. Sirajul Huq, both of whom are old students, and now teachers of tins Um- 
versty and two of our students Pf alias Chandra Lahiri and Bhnpendra Nath Mitra 
have won the Doctorate Degrees of this University on the basis of the theses submitted 
by them. Dr. X. VIjayaraghavan delivered lectures in a large number of American 
Ltniversities as their visiting Lecturer for 1936. It is gratifying to note that the 
vrJue of research work carried on in the section of Agricultural Chemistry has been 
recognised by eminent authorities and recently the Government of Burma applied to 
this University for a loan of the services of its Agricultural Research Chemist Dr. 
A T. Sen for a period of three years with a view to appointing him as the 
Agricultural Chemist and utilising his services for reorganising its Agricultural 
Department. 

Indeed the success of the researches in Agricultural Chemistry and the oonnec- 
ied Sciences, particularly Bio-Chemistry, which are at present primarily financed by 
the Government of India, has fully justified our claim for the establishment of a 
well-equipped Faculty of Agriculture. In your Convocation Address of 1935 umr 
Excellency was pleased to appreciate our work and to express the deep interest of 
vour Government in the proposal to establish a Faculty of Agriculture. The Hon bio 
^Minister for Agriculture and Industries is personally conversant with the local con¬ 
ditions and the legitimate aspirations of the University for an expansion m this 
direction, and no argument of mino is needed to convince him of the urgency and 
importance of the measure. The soil being so favourable the University can reason 
ably expect an early fruition of this long deferred scheme. 
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• v \ KRPteftflV bv Huxley and Romanes. 1“ vain, we tried to write like Maoaulay JJi 

VA 4o|*i3Jto lika Oilstone. ' Idolatrowsly many of va took Harbart bpeacer as; cfth 
'Aoosffe of swthetic philosophy. We would utterly have refused to bpliere the oon- 
Xsions stressed^ in P the Presidential Address to this year’s British Association 
meeting that thought is not evolutionary, that while “hidden M^ers within us are 

inherited the results of their development are not....and that there .is no easing 

of the burden with the passage of tune * Was this any wonder . I donbt if -.it tho 
time any one of. those who in India instrnofced us in Western Philosophy was an 

^’loTXaftwo'woeks in the year, in these days immediately before daring and 
last after the meetings of the Congress, some of us were keen politicians, but for 
the rest of the time, though wo' oould glibly quote the haokneyed shibboleths of 
Liberalism, India to most of us was a geographical expression lathei than a poteu- 

‘''''V’hawtflicted'on you these remiaisoonces of four decades ago to show how 
utterly unready we were to face life, as we found it then, though, puffed up with 
wide at our graduation, wo did not immediately recognise the tact. p 

’ Dnuhtless you graduates of the Agra University > 1937, this year of grace, 
though still not of light, have far higher aoademio attainments than we posse.->sel m 
1896; vet life at that date was easier for us than it can be for you to day. wueu 
f c lv easier 1 am not referring to the economic problem of finding a joo and making 
a Uvelibood, 1 though it it true that the impact of modern economic forces upon our 
medieval social system was not then so shattering as it is now a clays. , c 

But life was easier for us mainly because we had not so many problems to uce, 
probllsimany of them world problems-which India’s intelligentsia must face 
bravely if our groat country is soon to rise to a full and complete nationhood, 

Just as forty years ago we could not afford to ignore All-India problems, however 
caste-ridden or ‘Province-ridden wo were despite our vaunted education, so you to 
day can only at your peril ignore world problems. You cannot disregard them m spite 
of the fact that problems peculiar to your own country are daily increasing in num- 

Sfg to be hoped that your life at College has made you tolerant in. communal 
matters, that it has freed you from the . grossest sup e rstiti°ns o i custom and religioa 
and has caused you to jettison your immaculacy complex when deating with yoiu 
feUow maTtho Harijan. ’if it has . not done alt that, then frankly yon are unlit to 
tackle anv social, economic or political problem m the land of your birth, let aiono 
any matter that affects you indirectly as an enfranchised citizen of the wlL ■ 

You are proud no doubt of your glorious heritage,. you are anxious to prove yoiu 
solves good nationalists. But you cannot be effective nationalists, ua J 0S ^ , 

think internationally. The inter-knitting of the different countries of the world 
compels such a frame of mind. And to think internationally demands a roadmess for 
intellectual adventure to a degree which few of my generation ever W 
r,laving after their graduation. Intellectual adventure will do much to f. ee you Horn 
a danger of which Lord Haldane once warned the students of Edinburgh University, 
the danger of a too morbid concentration on our private concerns, a conoeatratiou 
that is apt to result in sett-consciousness which may amount to egotism and 
our strength, and which can turn each of us into the man, as Wordsworth tews us. 

“Whose eye 

Is ever on himself doth look on one, 

The least of Nature’s works,—one who might move 
The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful ever.” 

Such self-consciousness is a far greater danger than vanity. Yam we all are m 
some degree and after some fashion. Bertrand Russell is right when he-W, do 
not attempt to live without vanity since this is impossible, but choose tne light 
audience from which to seek admiration” What kills the demon of self-consciousness 
as surely as quinine claims to kill the malarial parasite is a sense of proporfcmit--and 
if your ‘education hitherto has been of any use, you should have aoquued that sense 
to a considerable degreo. Now the outward and visible sigu of the sense of propor¬ 
tion is a sense of humour which Thomas Hardy has shrewdly called 'lie philosophy 
of the unbeaten” and, we may add, of the unbeatable. 

Few of us, I am afraid, can ever hope to attain to so all-round asouse^ P^P. 0 ^ 
tion as is preached by Kipling in Ins now hackneyed but, none-tho less, line poem II 



WWIS^J, 
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. ;8aofc"BtjperineD as his ‘if-rnon’ though we can hardly he, wo still mttst keep 
v -'ie&flg, not only if our country is to rise to full nationhood but also if civilisation 
itself. is sot to disappear, " ' • 

Youth is ever quick with words. Not for anything would I discourage in you the 
urge to put the world right, to form and reform, according to your vision, the condi¬ 
tions in which men are living. Bat let me warn you of one pitfall at least which 
lies In the path of youth at all times, and which is more dangerous to-day than it 
was when I was young. I mean the alluring fallacy that you can change anything 
in this world simply by saying that it ought to be changed. Young men are apt to 
foregather in order'to deplore the shortcomings of their fellow men, the xmstakes of 
governments, or the malformations of society. Having found onr injustice and decided 
that justice be done, they are more likely than not to go home and indict the powers 
of the land for not immediately aooepting their advice. That road leads nowhere ; 
that habit makes for discontent of the soul and confusion of the mind; and our 
country will not be advanced, the conditions of our life not bo bettered by fine talk 
unaccompanied by hard work. There come to my mind the wise words of Germany a 
greatest poet, Geothe: 

“Close to each other live our thoughts. 

But matter dwells in space with sharp corners.” 

In those tempestuous latter days, science has conferred mauy material blessings 
upon mankind, but it has contributed little to the art of government or- to the 
knowledge of the nature and conditions of civilisation. In a leader in the "Observer 
a few weeks since .1 came across a paragraph which expressed what I want to say:— 

science 
live ? 
produces 
civilisa- 


w Psychologists may tell us how to influence our fellow men and medical 
may tell us how to keep alive, but to what end and in what f mauner are we to 


(i . ^_. What kind of society, in short 

tike highest civilisation and what are the conditions for the sur 
tkm when it is attained ?...The nature of civilisation is a problem which calls, above 
all others, for bold enquiry conducted in the scientific spirit aud with scientific 
knowledge.” 

Thu,‘in one sentence, means that the world’s greatest need to-day Is a philosophy 
of life evolved from a synthesis of all the knowledge gained in the course of 
Ages. It means that in the modern, world, more than over, we want thinkers. 

' Whatever the cause or causes, there is very little probing done in the present 
age. This is an age of Feeling—not of Discernment ; of Emotiou—not Cogitation. 
Wb live on our nerves, not by our intellect : we live for thrilling sensations and 
have lost the faculty required to construct a scale of values. It is this shortcoming 
which has made advertisement, publicity, and propaganda the most effective means 
of moulding the social mind and conscience and of destroying individuality. It is 
this drawbaok which has given birth to the phrase ‘mass psychology and placed 
us at the mercy of charlatans, impostors, and exploiters. 

a .Man who man would be 

Must rule the empire of himself. 

We need to cultivate the habit of original and independent thought, i.e., of 
thinking things out for ourselves. This should come naturally to the sons of a soil 
which produced logicians and metaphysicians 

T f. .. 1! A I 4 1.. a U r. U t L i-, 4* W\ I vi r\ -i rrVi n 


-Sufis aud Vedantists . 


I believe that the habit of mind which I commend to you will help to solve 
many of the vexed problems with which our country is confronted ro-day and thus 
to weld together the “congeries of people” which is India, in Lord Mqrley-a 
phrase. Take, for example, the cornmuual tangle, A little reflection will make it 
clear that the division of the people, by religion, into opposing communities when 
all communities have a common objective is inconsistent with that objective, which 
is the attainment of national solidarity. The most pronounced existing division in 
the country is the more incomprehensible when of old the philosophers of both 
communities were inspired to preach the following doctrines. 

How many appeals have not boen made since the time when I first became 
aware of political problems for bridging the gulf which is keeping our people 
apart and helpless ; but though some progress has been achieved from time to 
time, the wound is but thinly covered with now skin which is only too apt to 
break with the slightest tension. It is an anxious thought that, if the two 
principal communities cannot even sink their differences at a time when they are 
side by side for the common ideal of m India that would stand, free and proud 
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diversity Education carries with it not only a mode of thinking but a wJ 
yknd the latter includes all that is really good and noble in the community 
. _ 0 ., The University therefore expects that you should prove yourself worthy of 
its Degrees by adopting the universally accepted principles of humanity as the sole 
guide m your life, and by developing personality, will power, courtesy, goodness and 
all those Indefinable charms, graces, and refinements^ of character which go to unuc 
up a gentleman. The real success of your University career will bo^ measured by 
the extent to which you have imbibed these personal virtues along with the know** 
ledge you have acquired. . 

In the matter of success of this or of any kind, I would remind you that it is a 
universal rule in life and nature that you never get more out of anything than you 
put into it. The University can only place before you Ideals and opportunities, and 
it Is for you to imbibe the one and utilise the other. 

Some of you perhaps feel to-day, not without regret^ that you nave not made the 
best use of your time while you were here. Unavailing though it isto a latge 
extent, even such regret is not without its value. For your future Ufa would hoid 
out further opportunities for you, and your present regrets may make you wiser 
in your action "during the years of struggle that lie before you. None of you, I am 
sure, is under the illusion that the future path of the University graduate is strewu 
with roses, I know full well that the grim prospect of unemployment haunts the 
brain of every young man the moment he finishes his University education, rlo 
feels like a forlorn sailor in an uncharted sea, not knowing whither to turn m order 
to roach the shore. I realise how this dark shadow creeps upon the fair faces of 
our young hopefuls, and how this shadow is lengthened as each year of failure 
succeeds another. It warps their judgment, and in their sheer despair thov loose 
all faith iu the value of the education they received from the University. Indeed 
things have come to such a pass, that the value of a University is now bemg 
measured in terms of its ability to find employment for its graduates, iou roust try 
to realise, however, that no age or country has recognised the true function o^ the 
University to be that of an employment bureau. His Excellency Lord Lyttcm very 
clearly emphasised it in his first Convocation Address to the students of the Lnivar¬ 
sity : “If this place Is to become a great and famous University”, said His Excellency, 
w you must recognise that a University is a seat of learning and not a mere employ¬ 
ment agency”. Wise words these, and however unpalatable, nay almost cruel, they 
might at first sound in your ears, the more you think about them the more you will 
appreciate their worth. I hope, I shall not bo misunderstood. I maintain fully that 
you have every right to secure as much material advantage from your University 
studies as you/can, and I assure you that the University will do its best in helping 
you to secure employment. But you should not think that the main use of the 
University, so far as you are concerned, is to obtain a degree for semiring a job. 
The true object and ideal of a University is intellectual culture in the highest and 
widest sense. But such culture, truly conceived, seldom fails to be of use iir secur¬ 
ing material advantages. On this point, the oft-quoted saying of Cardinal Newman 
would bear repetition : “The man”, he said, “who has learned to think and to reason 
and to compare and to discriminate and to analyse, who has refined his taste, and 
formed his judgment and sharpened his mental vision, will not lauecd at once be a 
lawyer, a statesman, a physician, an engineer, or a man of business, etc., but ho 
will be placed in that state of intellect in which he can take up any one of these 
sciences or callings with an ease, a grace, a versatility and a success to which 
another is a stranger. In this sense then mental culture is emphatically useful. 

These wise words give a real insight into the value of University education' If 
you remember them they will help you in fighting the battles of life, as you will be 
fortified by a sure knowledge of the immense power and value of the education you 
have received here. However gloomy the future prospect may be, you must not 
lose heart. As a means;of sustaining your hope, courage, and strength, 1 would 
remind yaou that amongthe men who have achieved brilliant success m life there 
were many who startedwith far worse equipment and had to face far graver perils 
and disppeintments than you. With these words I bid you farewell in the hope 
that you may attain conspicuous success in life and that this may redound to the 
credit of your alma mater. 


Gl 




The Agra University Convocation 


ffihe following is the text of the Address delivered by Sir Kailas Ifaskar , at tho 
tenth Annual Convocation or the University of Agra, held on the 20th. November 
1937 :-- . 

Fifty years ago, 4 as^ a school boy^ very^ keen to enlarge ray English vocabulary, 


order to understand the shades of meanings 
1 delved into Trench's ‘Degradation and 


M .... _.- _ 

I revelled in Rogers Thesaurus and, in 
which particular words had acquired, 

Elevation of words'. 

The former, a treasure-house of synonyms and antonyms, focussed allied words 
and their opposites but did not differentiate between members of either group for 
purposes of apposite use or accurate employment; the latter, rather a compendium, 
described how, in the course of evolution by usage, certain words had IobI their 
original meaning and had gained capital appreciation or, conversely, had acquired a, 
sense derogatory, ironical, or reproachful far removed from their'original significa¬ 
tion. 'Whatever be the causes that give a twist to the root meaning of words, one 
thing is certain, that very often a change in social standards invests innocent and 
attractive words with odious and contemptuous import Two such words arc ‘formal* 
aud ‘convention' and their derivatives, ‘formality’ and ‘conventional/ Originally 
graceful and exact in their acceptation, to these words, in the present times, have 
como to be attached implications that reflect tho temper of tho age. Anything that 
is ceremonial is at present regarded aa almost barbarous. What is formal' is at least 
unnecessary : what is conventional is definitely ‘insincere/ 1 suggest that these 
parasitic implications betoken the decay of manners. We must regard all ceremonies 
with the reverence due to history or age-long tradition : we must permit all formali¬ 
ties to retain the aroma of dignified social conduct aud we must not rob pretty con¬ 
ventions of their intrinsic delicate grace. 

i f I say that I felt myself highly honoured by the Vice-Chancellor’s proposal 
that I should addross this Convocation and I felt considerable diffidence In accepting 
that flattering invitation, I must not be thought to be speaking the language of con¬ 
vention, I must be believed if only that you may be inclined to listen to what I 
have to say. You must believe that I contemplated with pride the prospect of hold¬ 
ing this platform, to believe that I decided to give you of my best. You must 
believe that I took my responsibility seriously if you are to appreciate that X made 
up my mind to echo no slogans. 

A Convocation Address needs a suitable theme, usually a serious theme, though 
in addresses to student bodies a Barrie could get away with sentimentalities and a 
Birkenhead with cynicisms. What possible theme could I choose for this occasion? 
I consulted my friends with little result. One suggested as a subject—Education. 
J doubt if he meant it seriously, but in any case it was a hopeless suggestion. It is 
35 years since ! gave up teaching in a second grade College aud beoame a brand 
plucked from the learning. Another friend was indirectly more helpful. He proposed 
that t should take as my text ‘India’s Golden Age’. Well, I am sceptical about 
Golden Ages and think it a minor tragedy that Anthropology is not a serious study 
in every University in India. If it were, wo should have fewer of our intellectuals 
with their eyes on au imagined Golden Past and their backs to a far from Golden 
Future, a future which no such tergiversation, however, can avoid. But it occurred 
to me that I might talk of the present day as I see it, talk of the Indian world 
into which so many of you graduates, having reached your educational majority, 
are now about to enter. 

It is practically 41 years to a day since I acquired the title to affect a cap and 
gown. My education, such as it was, had been a somewhat cloistered one, but in 
those days how much we overrated the power of education 1 IVe gave little thought 
to environment and none at all to heredity, which was # an odd thing in this our 
sun-soaked, caste-ridden land. Of the battle that had been joined in Europe between 
the followers of Lamark and ‘Woismaun wo raw graduates at least knew nothing, and 
I doubt if ouv professors knew much more. For essay purposes we would olatitu* 
dinise about Darwin and the survival of the fittest without understanding the 
implications of the theories as expounded somewhat dully by himself or more 
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to assure us two 
reaches Government it 
The University is fully 


pit 

m'm 

> big scheme of expansion to which the University has committed itself 

the embLishment of a Medical College in Dacca, Two years ago the Vice-Chancellor 
mentioned in his Convocation Address that the .Executors of the Wiii Of the late 
Babu Jagamohan Pal had agreed to place at the disposal of the University a sum_ of 
four lacs, for the establishment of a medical college at Dacca. The 
Executors has now paid to the University the entire sum of lour lacs, 
the last instalment being paid less than two months ago. The Academic 

and Executive Councils of the University carefully considered the whole matter and 
drew up a scheme in the light of the expert advice of the CivU Surgeon and several 
other leading medical practitioners of Dacca. I had also the privilege of informally 
discussing the scheme with the Hon’ble Minister-in-oharge and the Surgeon-General. 
The scheme would agaiu be considered by the University in the light of their sugges¬ 
tions and criticisms, and we hope to place our delinite proposal formally before the 
Government within a short period. Your Excellency was pleased 
years ago “that when the scheme for ( the Medical College 
will receive sympathetic consideration on its merits.” 

conscious of the value of this assurance and hopes that their scheme would 
receive ere long the full support of the Government. I may add in this connection 
that in proposing the establishment of an .Agricultural and a Medical Oolloge, the 
University merely wishes to implement the policy of the framers of the Dacca Uni¬ 
versity Act, for seotion 22 of this Act lays down that the Dacca University shall 
include the Faculties of Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Agriculture. 

Besides the creation of two new Faculties, the University comtomplates to oxpand 
its activities in several other directions within the existing frame-work. In the Fa¬ 
culties of Arts, it proposes to create ari independent department for developing the 
study of Politics whose growing importance is now generally recognised. In addition 
it seeks to provide for teaching in Statistics and Geography—two important subjects 
which have hitherto received but scant attention in this Proviuco. In the Faculty of 
Science wo have just opened two new courses in Physiology and Soil Sciences in 
the Department of Chemistry, and propose to introduce a higher course of teaching 
in Wireless in the Department of Physios. It is also contemplated to institute a 

Readership in Bio-Chemistry. In selecting these new lines of development the 

University has kept in view not only the academic importance of the subjects 
chosen but also their importance from the point of view of public utility. 

These expansions are, of course, dependent upon the financial help of the Govern¬ 
ment. The University has applied to your Excellency’s Government for further 

fian&noial assistance, in order to maintain its present activities aud to enable it to 
carry out the schemes of expansion outlined above. The Government deputed Dr, 
W. A. Jenkins as a special officer to inquire into the affairs of the University, and 
ho made a thorough investigation into our present organisation and financial condi¬ 
tion. Dr, Jenkins has submitted his recommendations, and a Deputation of the 
University consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, the Treasurer, and two representatives 
of the Executive Council, viz., Dr. J. C. Ghosh and Mr. F. Rahman were granted 
the privilege of personally discussing the matter with the Hon’ble Minister for 
Education. I take this opportunity of expressing the thanks of the University to the 
Hon’blo Minister for his courteous and sympathetic attitude towards the Deputation, 
and while we are anxiously awaiting the final decision of the Government regarding 
our application for further'financial assistance, I feel sure that our representations 
would receive due weight, and our prayer for a suitable annual grant, in addition to 
the present statutory grant, would be favourably considered. 

But while we naturally expect the Government to come to our aid, I take this 
opportunity of making an appeal to the public of Bengal to regard ;this University as 
a suitable object for their donations and bequests. In all ages and countries 
Universities and scats of learning of that character have flourished mainly on private 
endowments. A University is after all the greatest cultural asset of a civilised 
nation. As Lord Haldane truly remarked : w It is in Universities that the soul of a 
people mirrors itself” The necessity of providing ways and moans for increasing 
the efficiency of a seat of national culture should make a strong appeal not only to 
pious generosity but even to the most elementary sense of public duty. The noble 
example sot by the late Jagamohan Pal would I hope bo followed by others in duo 
course. May I suggest in this connection that the vigorous and flourishing Old 
Bovs’ Associations that have grown up in each of ithe three Halls, and which all 
well-wishers of the University should hail as valuable connecting links between it 
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f ,n<! the outside world, should make an earnest and oonoentrated effort to secure 
endowments for the University from the numerous well-placed and affluent members 

^Sfhile'l am on" * his ?ubjeot° it Is gratifying to refer to a gonerous donation recent- 
lv received. A teacher of the University, who chooses to remam anonymous^ has 
founded two post-graduate scholar-ships ot the value of Bs. 20 wh p® vmaemm 
th.' Deoartment of History for a period of eight years, and called them after . bir 
inrtiviiafli Sarkar and Dr A F Rahman. The donation has been thankfully received 
g*iftffi^ n ^ambuntofmon^r involved Is no doubt: small but the = 
behind the donation is worthy of emulation by poople more favouied by fortune. 
OniS recently ChoudburV L. A. Siddiky, Zemindar of Ballad!, has offered nine 
stipends for students of the Salimullah Muslim Hall of the total value of Ra^bOO pet 
year On behalf of the University l thank him very cordmlly ;md hope 
that although these stipends have been at present offered for one yeai, they will bo 
renewed in future. # , v . ^ 

ft also gives me great pleasure to offer the thanks of the University to bit P, y. 
Roy for his generous donation of-R*. 1,000 for the publication of the prq|ecfed History 
of Bengal, Wo are also grateful to the Government of Bengal for a special grant ot 
p q i f)5o for the same purpose. I am happy to be able to say that thanks to the 

Bir Jadunath * Sarkar and of. tho numerous scholars 
who are engaged iu writing the different chapters of the History, woik is progressing 
very satisfactorily. 

Before I conclude, I should like to refer to one important question which mm? 
affects the future well-being of this University. This Is the proposed legislation for the 
("j-ihlishmoiit of a Board for the control ol Secondary Education in Bengal. A draft 
of the Bill was sent to this University for opinion just after the ^“a^nmeut 
the Summer Vacation and it has tint yet been possible to send to the Govei nm< nt 
he cSredopinion of this University. The question is no t. however a-new one 
and on more than one occasion iu the past it was very carefuilyconsideredbytha 
4endemic and Executive Councils. The opinion of these bodies 7i?«?o T , diy « t oV 
mod up by the Vice-Chancellor in his Convocation Address of 1938 (pages *>*>*): 
tC University advocated the creation of.a strong Board, constituted (mth^liaes^of 
tho recommendations of the Calcutta University Commission, and vested with full 
IrLlr* in rMard to the Final High Schoo and Special Islamic Matriculation # and 
?n ^mediate® Evaluationsprescription- of' syllabuses and . curricula, 
tb, fnsnw'tion and recognition of high schools, and the administration of 
funds fo? the maffltenance of high schools. The University expressed a 1 strong cem- 
S3KJL* JoTeal improvement in Secondary Education could be effected if Hie 
”, enumerated 1 above 1 were not exorcised by single . authority. .As the fflaflhl 
UaR not vet been publicly notified I refrain from expressing any opinion on the same, 
u n jf mav* I appeal to vour Excellency, as Chancellor of the University, and also to 
Hon’ble P Minister % for Education, who is happily present m our midst to-day, 
loseetcit tlnrtbefore launching the new measure the Government of .Bengal give 
due weight to the considered views of this University i 

Another asDect of tho same question, with whioh this University is more Immedtately 
concerned is tho position of the Intermediate Colleges m Dacca alter the orefflion of 
? o , ,.rnoiol All-Renral Seeondary Board. The considered- views of the University 
« 9 t£ «TnMtior, were a so summeVup by the Vice-Chancellor -in the Convocation 
Address^rtferred to above. ' As this University is even more vitally concerned with 
thhs Question than with that of the Secondary Board, it can legitimately claim that 
the action of the Government should be based mainly on tho recommendations of 

Uli T w“oui e d rS now address a few words to tho students who havo assembled here to-day 
to receive their Degrees. I congratulate you all on your success in University Rxami- 
t?rmR°and to those among you who have finished the University course, I wish a 
“i ni-n-nfir;iiiR career. But whatever position you occupy in future, yon 
trv^tn live the Fife worthy of a Graduate of this University. The ideal of a Untver- 
%L is not only td advance knowledge, but to produce an elite in thought and leader- 
shfn The character of this University will be determined not only by the extent 
to which it has advanced knowledge but also by the type of man it has been able -o 
lirndtme On your future bearing and conduct, therefore, depends, to a very large 
extent the good name and reputation of the University. You (should have derived 
from the ° University not only an intellectual training hut a new conception of life. 
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*$*9 greet nations of the world, how can we hopo that they will s 
Togfetfei once tiro whip of a common discontent has been removed t Nor sno 
w^orget for a moment that our people is still partitioned into thousands of. 
watertight, oornpartments by the stone-wall of custom founded ^ upon . fancied 
religious authority. Hero, I suggest, is a field for the exercise of your idealism, 
for the display of your natural resentment against compulsion and injustice, and 
for the concentration of your labour in the service of India, if you desire her 
to be a free and united country* The belief that the political lire of a country 
can be regenerated without fundamental changes in its economic and social 
structure is pure moonshine. Polities may be described as the peak or the 
national pyramid, perhaps better still as the visible part of an ice-borg of which 
four-fifths is always under the surface of the water. Caste and custom, framing 
and trading, health and hygiene, the hull of family and hold of society,—those are 
the submerged parts of the national vessel, and their condition must determine 
the course by which the political bark must voyage. If you desire to make port, 
all these parts must ^ be made sea-worthy—the barnacles must be scraped, the 
caulking attended to, indeed a complete re-conditioning effected. # . 

Let me now turn from, the concept of national solidarity to the forms of national 

^ I have no horror of Democracy, as I have of the Totalitarian or the Communistic 


State, despite tho claim of the Totalitarian 
corporate happiness and despite the claim 
paradise on Earth, without the need of 
is to survive long enough for India to 
must organise itself in each country nearly 
government, those political termiuaries 


State to reconcile personal liberty with 
of the Communistic State to bring about 
dyiDg first to attain it. Bat if democracy 
become a democratic nation, democracy 
as thoroughly as the rival systems of 
and bee-hives, have already organised 


themselves. Fascism,* Nazism, and Communism I regard as governments by 
excitement. The promised good time to be had by all is coming presently, bur it 
always remains round the corner, out of grasp. Snob systems impose crushing 
duties on the individual and arc contemptuous of his rights. 

The weakness of democracy lies in its perpetual clamour for rights and its too 
easy neglect, of the duties of citizens. It would be a tragedy in India, this land of 
« Farx ” and ft Dharma ” if the new wine of democracy made us oblivious or our 
duties. If it did, tho future would be .black for us, however soon we may become 
full masters in our national house. , .. , r 

I want now to offer some unpleasant observations on nationality and nanonahsm, 
not because I necessarily agree with them all, but merely to show how, even if a 
good thing, nationalism may he often abused. I have forgotton the various sources 
from ■■which these comments come but I fancy several of them may have been put 
into my mind by reading Dean Inge. 

Here is the first:— ^ , 

Nations resemble the lower animals rather than men in that they are guided by 
instinct rather thanr bv reason ; on the other hand, they resemble men rather than 
the lower animals in that they are amenable to propaganda. Mankind likes to be 
thought at rather than to think, for thinking involves work which may have to be 
its own rewards. Hence nations are so amenable to propaganda. 

According to some thinkers, nationalism is a morbid state, if not a disease. It 
has been compared to cancer as it is a comparatively new disease and, like cancer, 
is spreading very rapidly : also, hitherto, no certain antidote or cure for it has yet 
been discovered/ Each day more and more persons in a community develop the 
symptoms and become ‘nation-conscious’. 

Nationalism, so some have said, is a dope. The idea of nationalism rises as 
formal religion declines. It enslaves man's mind just as much as dogmatic religion 
can "do ; it develops a ritual, as did religion, and so is corporately popular. 

Again, nationalism has been described, I think it was by Lord Melbourne, as a 
dark horse by Sentimentality out of Racial Vanity which is congenitally incapable 
of running straight. This metaphor may remind us -of another one, namely, that the 


Almighty Is a wonderful handicapper 
less than. for individuals. 

The concept of nationality as a form of 
country is still in its infancy. The history 
for over a thousand years by 
nations and tribes with their 


He determines the weights for nations no 


organisation 
of Europe, ivi 
of vast Federations 


the destinies 

own languages, leaders, and social laws: tho Roman 


for a large and diversified 
for example, is dominated 
comprising many 
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was followed by the H% Roman Empire, which after lingering 
came to an end only in 1804. It was the emergence, in the 18th century, 
strong separate nations in the ‘West, England and France, which introduced 
in the European thought for the first time the ideal of the nation-state; and it was 
not until after the failure of Napoleon's attempt to unite the Continent once again 
that the ideal spread to Central and Eastern Europe. Therefore, in our struggles to 
make India a united nation we are hitching our wagon to a star of recent discovery t 
onp which has landed Europe into an uncomfortable cul de sao from which it has 
vainly sought to extricate itself by successive wars. The ideal of nationality has 
been responsible, among many other things, for the failure of the League of Nations, 
which was an attempt' to provide a machinery of. conciliation and arbitration for 
the nations of. the world, but which broke down in the first trial run because it had 
uo power to deal with sovereign states, It is now widely felt in Europe that uo 
lasting machinery of peace can be constructed unless and until nations are ready to 
give up some part of their sovereignty to a super-national authority. In other words, 
European thought is slowly turning away from the concept of sovereign nationality, 
which has been found to encourage wars, to one of larger entities—at the very 
moment when we in India are just inscribing it upon our banners. 

Ethnology proves that no nation is racially pure in descent: history teaches that 
no nation can claim to have clean hands and a pure heart. Some cynic has said 
that it is a pity there is no such thing as a Borstal system for young nations and 
added that if the average standard of private morality was as low as that of every 
old nation, nine-tenths of each nation would be in gaol ! 

Philosophy can argue as to whether or no conscience is a safe guide for an 
individual in‘life. The question does not arise in the case of a nation, for, in spite 
of the phrase “national conscience”, it would seem that no nation has a conscience. 
The “family of nations” is a far better phrase, for members of a family are not 
unapt to squabble. Even persisting self-interest fails to keep any two nations on 
mutual good terms for long, and the newspaper and the wireless will increasingly 
make for bad blood between nations. 

1 think I have said enough to show that Nationality may not be an unmixed blessing, 
but the idea of Nationality has come to India and wo must make the best of it. Even 
if it be a disease, may not the inflammatory condition induced by it counteract the 
virus Of that far more fell disease, communalism ? Even if no nation can be vir¬ 
tuous, cannot and does not every nation develop certain corporate characteristics 
which at least, are praiseworthy ? Let us hope that when we are ? undeniably a nation, 
we shall display characteristics which other nations may wish, to emulate. It is 
possible, however, that national happiness is in inverse ratio to national size, and 
India bids fair t.o be, in numbers, the greatest national in the world. At all events, 
the morning is before her. But are her wings, as yet, strong ? With the late Mr, 
Gokhale, I believe that it was Providence and not blind chance that linked her des« 
tiny with England. It is a vain pretence to imagine that at present India’s national 
efficiency is such that she could exist as an independent entity apart from the 
British Empire, How soon she can become mistress in her own house and a free 
and equal partner of the British Commonwealth of Nations, with rights and duties 
equal to those of the other members, will depend far more on your, generation 
than on mine. And who are the probable potential leaders of your generation ? The 
majority of those leaders must come from such persons as yourselves who have 
received a University education. Wo old men may dream dreams but too often 
we make dreams our master. You youngmen will see visions and may those 
visions inspire you to action 1 May you" have the courage to face a world 
situation which, as it develops, seems likely to demand more courage than was 
ever called for from my generation. You may have to face death in defending 
your country from invasion. In that unhappy event, remember the linos on the 
banadian War Memorial at the Vimy .Ridge 

u Wo giving all gained nil : 

Neither lament us nor praise ; 

Only through ages recall 

It is Fear, not Death that slays.” 

Life will make heavy calls upon your energy and your courage and it may and should 
cause heavy drafts on your fund of sympathy. It will be increasingly necessary that 
you can automatically put yourself in the other man’s place and that you strive actively 
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Iho nnderdog. This does not moan that you need suffer fools gladly n 

On hi hflsitafA a «vrmao +ha xrr* v_ * . ® * V, 



, V Al Vj I* . - O v* 4 **® «VOO UVIj _ 0 _ _ 

ISHL* ? « , tate t0 expose the hypocrite. We have too many' hynocr'itesin our 
jfiilst, partly because we care unduly easy-going and partly, perhaps" from our will 

j*®?**?. ,lTO ’flf old lies } Q * horrible _ donustioity—paoo tiro standard-bearers of 
hiiths, cultures, languages and separatism in general. 


, f : dn f ;H es ?k J f ys ’ when ®P 0idlin = oat has become almost as common as listening in, 
that ., WB «*« tlle hypocrite shorter shrift than he has boon allowed hitherto. 
We condemn those whoso ways we do not like ; we do not those who are out to 

«Wroi^ S 'yoS C se!f mber y °“ Can “ 0t: com P romiso witb Hypocrisy without ge.ting 

But you will neither face the world situation as it is fast developing, nor advanoa 
thv status and prestige of your country, neither benefit your-selves much nor those 
who come after you, if oven in the present critical times, you continue to regard 
graduation as a moans to occupy a cell in some secretarial honeycomb. Tou 
must pitch your ideal higher, i. e„ relate it to your country’s need, even if your 
choice entail hardship. Though man livoth not by broad alone, I do not suggest‘that 
is°made l ' enS0 ■ ^ brea,J - * rather suggest that you produce the corn ot which bread 

We havo hoard the ory~«Bank to the Vedas.” What I am commanding to yon- 
to^the p m S ,j°if 0n ’ ■ 93 one course of chosen action—is a variant of that cry—“Back 

The Government of His Exalted Highness The Nizam of Hyderabad has rivm a 

lead in this matter by offering to Graduates of Osmania Uuiversity land and carital 
on condition that Urey return to their villages, where they are expected to introfe 
higher standards into agncultura, education and social life generally. Times seem 
propitious m the U P. and elsewhere for similar action, if only is a partial soluttou 
eL t ^L? r «y lem of educated middle-class unemployment. Possibly I would be remin¬ 
ded that the experiment was tried and failed. I fee! that its success is a matter 
merely of your perseverance and self-denial. I havo suggested that yon should mould 
your lives m relation to the primary needs of your country. From that it Mows 

n^v{ 0 ^T m0 « 0 if S1 | OU ' d i b0 , ,T i0e ’.i hat yoa abould ho inspired with the mission-- 
naiy s zeal, b.*1f-denial and self-sacrifice are inseparable from a life devoted to the 
seiyice of ones country. But they provide a wonderful discipline, and vour 
ambition 1 take it, is, as it should be. to serve your country. Jf 5 Z 
would prove worthy citizens of the India of tomorrow, you will need to 
discipline yourselves severely. To judge from the newspapers, the college student: 
to-day does not d seipline himself as severely as the student of my generation lid 
nor did we discipline ourselves as strictly as our fathers had done. Forty yean am 
though wo talked a good deal about -Hstad and ‘Shagird’ about •Guru’and‘Chefa°’ 
.ufirrvht? y because it was an easy way of flattering our teachers. To-dav! 
rr. r w. 1 f ’ our self-styled Guru* get the so-called OKellas that they deservo 
ILid I the power of a dictator, I would insist that every student, on finishing hbi 

Jf n r fai« C( n^’ •?”* + m 3 yo , ai i , iri a Labour Camp under the strictest discipline 
imaginable. Suoli. insistence might he tyranny, but usually the tvrant considers him- 
actued by the noblest motives. Mabatma Gandhi is no tyrant, hut in the Phoenix 
liett.ieinctit lie prescribed and enforoed a mode of life no less rigorous than that which 
[have advocated. I hold that the discipline I contemplate would be a help, not a 
hradrance m life to tho majority of UniTOsity graduates. It would restore labour 
to its pristine dignity but, what is far more important, it would eradicate the 
Inferiority Complex ?o coutemptuousiy attributed to us Indians. Going hack to Jana 
on the other hand, opens up a vista of fundamental social service. Imagine what 
service you would not render by reviving and making really effective the village 
Panchayats and District Local Boards ? What losses in long drawn-out litigation 
you would not save_ to the poor villagers? How you (would improve, by’your 
example, village sanitation ? There is unremitting talk now-a-days or Rural Rocou- 
atruotion and Village Uplift. That talk, however tardy, is vwy apt became the 
economic l {(generation of India must start with rural reconstruction/ In 1883 the 
Government of India issued their Resolution on Local Self-Government. IfTnlV its 
operation had extended to rural areas I behove that the plight of our people to-dav 

> f* thms J ike ** 83 is - rural ^lcou S truotion P TclahninT 

nr// Z t 0n of , earn0st , m ® n to-day. the realisation of the ideal held in view depends 
upon the men who apply themselves to the task. These men must be legion - they 
must be spread over the country inspired with the spirit of pioneers and nation- 
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entitled to vote. Do 
’ho passed his law to deprive of 
Here m India 


trial. Its survival depends on 
governing themselves. Those who 


The possibility of achievement is a challenge to youth to gird up its 1 
prove its idealism. 

With the taking of your degree you automatically become 
not despise the privilege. Solon \m shrewd when ho passed 
Athenian citizenship the man who did not cast the vote given him. 
we want to see democracy in action, not political torpor. In England the neglect of 
large numbers to the polls is causing politicians of various parties much concern. 
For example, at the recent by-election at Springburn (Glasgow) only 24,000 out of 
45,000 voters chose to record their suffrages. 

To-day, throughout the world, democracy is on its 

its ability to give-people the feeling that they are go'-—- 

do not vote can have no such feeling. Hero lies a great threat to the democratic 
system of government which people want to see flourishing in India. ^ Government 
to-day is complicated, and what it achieves has often more far-reaching effects on 
the lives of the subjects than they realise at the moment its policies aro translated 
into aotion. In prosperity people have no wish, in bad times they are afraid to inter¬ 
fere with it. If things go altogether too ill, they turn, not from one politician to 
another, but away from them all to a prophet ywith a message. The magic of these 
political Messiahs lies in the appeal to sacrifice, which alone unites a people, buch 
an appeal—though a mild one—-I have made to you in all earnestness. The modem 
Dictator understands the force of appeal to. sacrifice. Do wo who are winning our 
freedom and naturally will want to preserve it when w. n, understand this as well t 

If you would be democratic, then let your democracy be efficient, fpr injnodem 
times the reaction against inefficient Democracy is Fascism 
nism is the reaction against inefficient Autocracy. Fascism 
meats by fidgets, as t have already said, and Communism 
of Pavlov’s Behaviourism. „ 

Therefore, if you would be true democrats, you must not only prize, your vote and 
exercise it to create the conditions you desire but you must .also strive after the 
highest efficiency in public affairs. Democracy, let me repeat, is not to be safeguard¬ 
ed merely by the spreading and encouragement of democratic views: it will not even 
grow up to ‘full stature in this country unless it can rest on sound foundation of 
honesty, impartiality, and tolerance in our political aud administrative life. These are 
ideals which can be served as much, if not more, by the humble public servant in 
' ■ *Vm. We in India have, I be- 

principle that it is high time wo 
service. It is an old and 
in hand really 


or Nazism as Coinrau- 
and Nazism are govern- 
t regard as ari adaptation 


his ofliee, as by the prominent politician on his platform. We in 
hove, given so‘much care lately to large matters of 


focussed attention upon the humbler sphere oh personal 
wise adage that the best way to serve your country is to do the job 
well, whatever it may be. * , .. ,, T , . 

There is a new order come in our country already and it may ramify, i do not 
say it should : but I may say that I personally hope it would. Whether it does 
or not, will to soma extent at least depend upon what you and the likes of you m 
the country at large think and feel about it. You will have grasped that what I 
have in mind is the burning topic of Federation : of the problems of the moment, 
the problem. 

I have no desire to help from your mind on this question. Indeed, for more 
than one reason, I must scrupulously refrain from intluencing your judgment. 
Although most men are, I am aware, in favour of the abstract concept of 
federation, I happen to be in favour of the concrete scheme as it has resulted from 
years of discussion and debate. Secondly, I must refrain from giving your mjnds 

i-— l :— l- t I.*— that you must cultivate the habit of 

may observe, however, that for such a 
_ it a serious disadvantage. ' t . * ' • 

r You and even those who have preceded you by a few years in marching out of 
the Varsitv portals have been too engrossed in your general studies to have found 
time for becoming familiar with the background of the scheme in question. What is 
more, as a consequenec of the infinite variety of conditions which that scheme is 
designed to embrace and to provide for, At has assumed formidable proportions. The 
Government of India Act of 1935, though a model of lucid parliamentary draftsman¬ 



ship, is yet an intricate piece of legislation. Therefore, 
even if you had the inclination, aud the patience to sit down to it and study 
will find a clear grasp of its myriad provisions, in their diversified bearings ana inter¬ 
connections, rather beyond your present power of accomplishment. But that does 


1 venture to suggest that 
to it and study it, you 
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mean that this difficulty notwithstanding, you cannot arrive at a very inteTl _ 
herat opinion on the scheme, for the purpose of: a mental or even a vocal affirma- 
:ive or negative. 

If you would look round and seize upon the salient facts of our country's situation, 
and in their light differentiate between the essential and the non-essential, you will 
certainly be able to come to an intelligent decision, all your own; If you will 
preserve an open mind, you need not be influenced by prejudice or prediiictlon. If 
you will do these two things, viz., from your own judgment of the present crying 
needs of your country and preserve a detached attitude of mind, you will not only 
be able to assess tho weight of the arguments for and against the Federation but 
you will also derive a great deal of intellectual pleasure from the perusal of your 
daily newspapers and the mental analysis which must accompany that occupation. 
You will be able to sift the chaff from the grain, to tell hypocrisy from sincerity : 
ulterior motive from rectitude : exaggeration from balance and mere suspicion and 
imaginary alarm from well-founded doubt which is not begotten of distrust, 

It may assist your quest for the truth if I give your minds the barest orientation 
by saying that the scheme in question i3 designed to bring our country together for 
purposes of matters of common concern to that country as a whole, while leaving 
the parts free to work out their own salvation in tho wider field of immediate local 
concern. The parts being the British Indian Provinces, on the one hand, and the 
Indian States on the other, the fundamental featuro of the scheme is, to my mind, 
that it brings these two parts of India together for the first time, and thus attempts 
to construct a framework in which a United Indian nation can take shape. You have, 
therefore, to judge how far the scheme which by now has been comprehensively 
expounded and criticised; is calculated to advance our country's interests ? You will 
have to judge this in the light of our present economic situation, as well as in tho 
light of obtaining conditions in the spheres, on the one hand, of a Nation’s united 
will and, on tho other of the diversity of ruling authority which pens one people into 
many compartments. Should you find the scheme wanting, you must consider, too, 
whether its inadequacy is a resultant of irreconcilable forces that exist aud have to 
be reckoned with or whether that inadequacy has its origin in the framers’ obduracy ? 
Whichever was your judgment inclined on this contrasting visage of the problem, 
that judgment will also settle tho question of the economic speed of your country's 
journey towards its destined goal Federation is a counterpoise to the fissiparous 
tendency— to drift and separatism; modern conditions of life are fast dissolving some 
of the old foundations of India—this may be the last moment to re-lay them on 
solid rock. 

I trust you will not regard it as an anti-climax if I suddenly turn from a serious 
theme to a'lighter one, from Federation to Refreshment. 

While you were at school and college, many of you doubtless took an interest la 
games and* physical culture. It is your bounden duty not to give up athletic habits 
if you would be of real value to our Motherland. Numbers will profit India but 
little if physically she remains a 03 nation. In this land of scorching sun and 
malaria, it is very hard for the individual to keep fit unless ho rigorously plans his 
life for fitness. Regularity in daily exercise and not occasional bursts of energy is 
the requisite, Tho intelligentsia of India to-day would bo four times as effective as 
U is if it kept itself twice as fit. The idea that there is an antithesis between robust 
health and spirituality is a false medievalism; a relic of the Dark Ages which we 
must scrap with all speed if our progress is to be rapid. If you" are fit and can keep 
fit, you will refuse 16 ride the lowly mule of an inferiority complex. Horse play 
and'horse sense often go together. Further if your physical condition is normal, 

your tempers will be less liable to fray and life will be a pleasant adventure for you 

and for those around you. I wonder if it is realised that our Man of Destiny, the 
figure which to-day looms the largest not merely on the Indian but on tho world’s 
stage, takes every care to keep himself fit. llis peculiar diet which is misregarded a$ 
the pose of a crank, if it has in view spiritual enlightenment, has physical iituesa art 
much for its object. And he exercises his limbs with a regularity which most of 
us may envy—the great pedestrian who did the march to Dandi. 

Intellectually, your aim should be to mako your lives rich, but austere. This 
means that you, on leaving the Agra University, must'join that far greater University, 
the University of Books. Join it you should and remain undergraduates of it 
throughout your lives. You cannot keep up-to-date intellectually unless you read 

some of the latest books issued and from time to time re-read in all the ‘.languages 
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^ now books of enduring merit. Read aud think ; do not read just to get the 
Substance without* the trouble of having to think. This Is a common defect among 
people who do little reading outside the newspaper. Newspaper reading is no substi¬ 
tute for the reading of books. Tho person who reads nothing hut newspapers is apt 
to develop what X may call the film mind *> he thinks in scenarios and becomes 
Ineffective as a constructive thinker. His mind is at the mercy of the crudest propa- 

f anda and, therefore, a slave mind. Newspapers may give 
ut good books give intellectual homing and homing is 


you intellectual excitement 
better for the mi rid than 


excitement. I do not say read no ‘newspapers ; rather I suggest that you read not 
one paper but two, one of which represents a political point of view at variance 
with your own, whatever it be. Thus you may gain some profit even if it be ephe¬ 
meral, thus you may (keep your mind receptive. In this rapidly altering kaleidoscopic 
world, when' the altar cloth of one generation becomes the doormat of the next, you 
must keep your mental arteries flexible. Once they harden, much of your utility as a 
citizen is gone. One of the most hopeful sigus m our country’s politioal life to day 
is to my thinking the fact that iu the Provinces those who have risen to leadership 
are essentially persons with minds that have remained adaptable. They are not 


doctrinaires on the one hand, nor, on the other, are they improvising convictions, 

Perhaps you will think that what I have said to you this afternoon is too 
of an uninspiring sermon and that Age cannot possibly understand Youth, 
may be more in this view than my generation cares' to realise. To the 
witticism that giving good advice to the young consoles the old for no longer 
able to set a bad example I can only offer the truism that we none of us 
every'" * 


ranch 
There 
cheap 
being 

pmpi „ T k^w 

uot even the youngest of us. In any case, it was an old man who wrote 

“The dead make rules and I obey 
I, too, shall be dead some day ; 

Youth and maid, who past my death 
Have within your nostrils breath, 

I pray you for my own pain’s sake, 

Break the rules that I shall make ” 

Ago is too apt to tell Youth that Youth is to be envied. Are you to be envied 
entering on a life which storm and stress throughout the world may make very 
difficult for you ? I cannot say. It all depends upon how you as a whole conduct 
yourselves amid that storm and stress. May Providence grant yon tho courage 
which may make you a credit to your Colleges and your University. % 

You cannot expect to pass through life without meeting with many a pam but, 
if you meet pain bravely, you will learn more from pain than from joy. 

Remember 

“Iron, left in the rain 
And fog and dew, 

With rust is covered. Pain 
Rusts into Beauty, too.” 

I would thank you all for the inexhaustible patience with which you have listened 
to my address, and to you Graduates I wish God speed in tho lives that now lie 
before you. 



The Mysore University Convocation 

The following fs the text of tbo Address delivered by Mr. T . R Venkatarama 
Sastri, at tlio Annual Convocation of the University of Mysore held on the 2dth. 
October, 1937 ?— 

I am deeply and sincerely thankful to your Highness, the Chancellor of tha 
University, for your gracious invitation to me to deliver the Convocation address 
to the graduates of the year. I accepted the invitation as in duty bound, but not 
without diffidence and hesitation. I am not an educational expert,. I can only 
speak as a layman. I am a layman deeply interested in educational problems. 
Though X have had some connection with two Universities, I have no pretensions 
to an intimate or deep knowledge of Universities in general, or of the working of 
your University in particular, such as your Vice-Chancellor may claim. My 

knowledge of Mysore is confined to its law courts* It extends over thirty-three 
years ; during twenty-five years of that period I have been an Advocate first of 
your Chief Court and then of the High Court, As Advocate I have even participated 
m Mysore oleotions. That however, is by the way. 

The Mysore University is just twenty-one years old. Mysore took a momentous 
decision when she decided - to have a University of her own with the object, 
expressed by the Chancellor at its opening, of having a teaching University in 
which a full-time Vioe-Chanoellor aud professors and teaohers and students should 
ho brought into intimate daily association. With your two oeutrea sepavated by 
some ninety miles> your University could not bo strictly unitary. Mysore and 

Bangalore hold an indispensable place in the life of the State, And both had 
developed, in the course of the history of Mysore. The close approximation to the 
unitary type that you achieved has influenced later university developments in 
South India. 

Universities in Indian States are a distinct advantage. With their greater 
freedom to make experiments they can furnish guidance to British Indian Univer¬ 
sities. The opposite sometimes happens—that they take over the features of 

.British Indian legislation. I hope it will be permissible, for me to express tJf'fr 
opinion that your University Regulation of: 1933 and the Madras University Aot of 
1923 have alike allowed what is of questionable policy, the intrusion of political 
influences into the academic world of the University. 

There is one question of general importance which Mysore is in a position to 
pronounce upon in the light of her individual experience—if not for her own 
guidance, at least for the guidance of future planners of Indian Universities. Is 
there any disadvantage in the dissociation between tha humanities and the sciences 
in their location ? Mysore and Bangalore have alike languages; but mathematics, 
history, economics and politics and sociology, psychology and philosophy on the 
one side and physics, ohemistry and mathematics and botany and zoology on the 
other, stand separately in the two centres. It is the intimate association involved 
in the corporate life of the University that supplies the corrective to the narrowness 
and the deficiencies of specialisation and one-sided study. A student benefits not 

merely by his own studies but also by the studies and temperamental diversities of 
other students and the atmosphere that all help to create. Mysore wick its two 
centres and the division of studies between them is in a position to say whether 
there is no disadvantage in the separation. 

The promotion of technological studies is included among the objects of the 
universities in the more recent University Acts and in your own Regulation of 1933, 
Your progress in this new direction will bo watched with interest. You have the 
most favourable conditions in the fact that your State is industrially well organised 
and developed. 

I understand you have a Law College. I will not say that it is not a well-con¬ 
sidered or wise decision. I can understand a desire not to add to an over-crowded 
profession. Law as a scientific study, however, is worthy of a place in liberal 
education. It deserves consideration whether scientific study of law aud legal insti¬ 
tutions should not have a place among the options for the B. A. Examination, Bach 
studies exist in Oxford and they do not load to law as a profession. 
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-j. wu my voice to Mr, Obintamanks in claiming your attention to tha _ 
.'gilf/and Unani systems of medicine. Miraculous cures effected by the practitioners 
of these systems are not negligible. They indicate that serious ■ investigation ns 
called for and it will not do to dismiss them as mere quake*?, ihe scieDtino stu y 
of the systems and their improvement may well engage the attention of enlignteiiea 
Mysore.' 

The importance of physical education cannot bo over-estimated. But the devotion 
to sport has exceeded ail reasonable bounds. In older times it would have 
characterised as frivolous, if not a criminal, waste of time, butitjis gainst 
received opinion so to characterise it* now. I have no-.doubt that all forms oi iec 
lion ought to be provided. I have myself belonged to the foot-bail eleven 
college, though only for a short time. T have faith in regular ^excise as a ies#t 
of personal experience* It is an old belief attributed to Manu that physical exercise, 
apart from ordinary work aud for the sake of exercise, is not aavtsable. I Q 
Kshafcrivas were an exception to the rule. Probably, recreations m the field 
organised somewhat on the same principle that the mind is not to to i fixed on. the 
physical evolutions performed. I not only do not object to exercise for exeioises 
sake but specifically advise it, adapted to individual needs. Club-swinging and 
use oi: grip dumb bells and developers at a fixed hour of the day^ which many 
feel and characterise as dreary were my self-imposed discipline for years. lia * 
attended loot-ball and orioket matches now and then with interest, but the'pages or 
the news-papers devoted to the sports news and the incessant talk of yW&r touoj. s 
at home and outside about the cricket and tennis players in distant lands na e 
produced aud accentuated the feeling of protest m my mind. A ^ 

me that I should watchjrugby foot-ball to realise the va hie of spoiU in rouhi „ 
latent strength. I dare say there is truth in the statement. But the devotion to 
snort in which one does not take part and the time spent m discussing it are tar 
too much. In any case, I have had my say in the presence of a 
university audience. I can leave it to them to consider and deal with it as t > 

Ideals as to the education of women will always vary. There is a fair volume of 
opinion in favour of the view that collegiate education is an unnecessary ijjxury tor 
women and that it injures their health and unfits them for family life which raost 
them must enter. Girls in the villages are sturdier and the training m ticrnstm^l 
work builds up their health and capacity sooner and better All this 
There is an opinion which I share that college girls have effected an adjustment ^an 
they show an improved health in this generation. The number of women taKmg to 
collegiate education will always he fewer than the meiu It must be left to them an 1 
to their guardians to decide whether they should go into the ^ ni ^? rslt fr n ^\ rR ? tv ' 
There ought to be no barriers erected against then; entry mte the Umversi^* 
The downward career of Indian women began when we abolished mitiation 
and study of sacred literature in the case of women and classed them wun 
those to whom it was never open. There are women hymn-makers in the Kig- ve.c, 
but no woman in later times may read the Veda. There are no modern ^U^y.s. 
There are the 'Webbs, the Hammonds, the Rhys Davidses and the Otixjes m other 
lands. The contribution of the women in some of these partnerships is 
valuable than that of the men. The women are not in all these oases Products 9 f . 
University, though their books are studied there. The highest study can m aemevea 
without going into the University, but entry into University should not he refused on 
account of sex any more than that it should be refused on grounds of caste, class o 

€ree( 2^2llil 


Wo have discussed often enough the question of the medium of instruction and are 
still discussing it. The problem of the mother tongue as the container and dissemi¬ 
nator of all knowledge is a much larger problem. The language of apeopleib the 
measure of the knowledge aud culture of that people. It is to this latter aspect that 

l wish to draw your attention. , , . > 

T am not among those who believe that the system of education inaugurated m 
1835 and developed in the course of the century was an unredeemed failure. It is 
futile to speculate what we should have been if the opposite school had won m IcdD. 
It is conceivable that we should have beoa worse. I believe, and have always believed, 
that to a student desirous of extracting the best results out of it and prepared to 
bestow the necessary attention and labour under the guidance oi competent teachers, 
the system was not incapable of yielding good results. I have personally nothing out 
a sense of gratitude for the benefit received* Most persons who condemn it now aio 
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W the best product..; of that system. It has done its work well enough, if 
fflSg it was expected to do. This need not, however, .blind us toho 11 at--- 
-weaknesses of a svstem of education carried out m a foreign tongue. Ww*»“ 
wifli thfltrt Thara is first the labour wasted in the acquisition of that language during 
yearn of lifowhteh might to be devoted to the acquisition of .knowledge, 
mui k” next the barrier that it creates between the educated classes and the tnasses. 
The free dissemination of the aoqrnMd^nowietom notjis^ but^mdereJ^h^- 
T!ia evil has a tendency to perpetuate itself. Added to all this, lire true h ■ 
merit employment and the attraction of examinations and degree as mere ® 

it have in them an element of demoralisation. Ilie question isi \vheuier wc. visua so 
a tr^en the mother tongue should become the vehicle of tljmui.t m X .degrt- 
ments of national life and should cover the whole knowledge. wojMMf.*ruy 

words convoying them have an intimate and inseparable relation, as, K-dUtasa pom.., 
out in the opening benedictory verse of his immortal Raghuvamsa. .... 

“HSaSafiS 1H wLs I 

“nldiw and of German philosophy and metaphysics in a century or a century arid a 
half Latin in Europe * 1 and Sanskrit in India, We not foreign tongnea. and even they 

people is apparently in their own hands, tho obstacles ate only a little less. . 

T n ttrifish Tndia all oublio activities are carried ou in English. English is the 

ffvon in MvTOre the conditions exist. The fact that half a century before the ren¬ 
dition, Mysore was under British administration has had its own oonsequMi^ lam 
,vi a ri frt nni’A +Tic%f ivrvRore has nevertheless, been able to change an tins iu l / U) • 0 - , b a 
lolmol Tho collegel and the universities still use. English I expect hat Mysore 
visualises a time when education in all spheres will be ro the 

,««« ha +hat when the day comes, we cannot dispense with English aito^etnoi. vye 
tmfc^ chanense with it IT will be the most important European language .that 
could be taken as an optional language of study and am* 

should be made for its teaching as well as for tho teaching of Hunch ,.nd Geimun. 

The conveniences of the immediate present pnll .mtone way 
the future that we visualise point the other way. ^The solution, though it will Vo 
delaved Cannot be in doubt. We require determined thinkers and administrator-, to 
dnvle a mw amme of ways and means to appropriate the whole body of modern 
knowledge aK“orporatoit in the language of the people I know it is a long 
way if is Sot the’work of a decade or two. It must-be strenuous work spread 
Sver' a long period I wish only to add that in Russia, with its problem of many 
hnirnaves not dissimilar to India’s, eduoation is earned on m the language of .he 
roc^ltf and the necessary literature .has been createIwUhm*iwy- short per,«L 
Given'the desire and determination, it may be earned out sooner than we, m tho 
light of our past" anticipate. Tile Vedio idea even, of God’s crealuon involves 
the throe stages of “Intense desire to create, an intense and mighty effort, and 
creation.” It may be quick or slow according to the nature of the creative work 
and the strength of the efforts put‘forth. The .quickest oreation may still require 

8n Reconstrultto^Xollon'fs' just now a widely discussed topic. Reconstruction 
may often be a coming back. Not exactly! to the point left behind, because there is 
no coming back in that sense in human history. We come back to the basio pr.n- 
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bbt with a different application to the changed circumstances that the int(j 
.g/time and events have brought about. If I am anxious to exhibit the ancie.^ 
«^ v *.anged core of principle, it is because 1 am anxious to point out that the build¬ 
ers of the future have not to scrap the past. . 

The content of education may vary, hut the broad conception is common, educa¬ 
tion is the discipline and development of faculty by the imparting of knowledge. 
There is a certain minimum of knowledge that must be imparted to all. Inis includ¬ 
ed reading, writing and arithmetic in all pial schools. In addition, each man must 
receive the training and discipline that is necessary for the place m the social 
economy that he is to occupy. This was done within the villages m most oases ana 
often within the family. To'those who are to acquire and impart higher knowledge 
and are to bo, in various ways, guides and leaders of tho community, there is to bo 
higher education. 

The development aimed at is not one-sided. It must be an all-round education. 
It must make a man, a whole man, complete physically, mentally, morally and 
spiritually. Every one must be enabled to realise the highest or the best of wiuoti 
ha is capable. Tiie limit is set only by tho capacity of the individual This was 
always tho theory bat social conditions circumscribed opportunity. Ability that 
nothing could repress always transcended limitations and restrictions, 

Tho names elementary, secondary and university education are modern, but tho 
things they indicate are of all times. The pial schools have been rep teed by the 
modern elomontary school. The projected vocational schools will not abolish hereditary 
craftsmanship, which would also require to bo revived and encouraged. The Univer¬ 
sities aTe a proper instrument of higher learning, though they need not supersede 
other institutions of oriental learning Education from the elementary to the most 
advanced stages must, and did, cover the whole field of knowledge. This knowledge 
was never conceived as stationary or as a definite quantity. It was added to from 
£6 Deration to generation. Each generation received it from the predecessor and with 
such additions as it was able to make, passed it on to its successor. Institutions 
calculated to impart knowledge in all the three grades always existed. But 
literature naturally dealt with that which concerns the higher stages of education. 
And the references to lower education are simply left at the statement that those 
at the helm of affairs should devise ways and means for work and hvehhoQd tor 
all. Those who were engaged in this higher work were treated as the custodians 
of the higher learning and culture of the race. In ancient theocratic societies, 
custom and prejudice restricted access to the sacred texts embodying die 
higher learning to a particular class. But the learning itself was not treated as 

Ihe*° dose rip tio n thus given may alike apply to education, ancient or modern, 
and with the necessary changes in content and method involved m the process of time, 
the essential identity of conception may easily be recognised. 

The ideal of education was first sanctified in ancient India as a debt owed to the 
intellectual guardians of the community. The best definitions of the words education 
and ‘university’ cannot carry the matter beyond the conception of generations past, 
present and future as engaged in the common enterprise of preserving, augmenting 
and passing on the intellectual heritage of. the race for over and over. In fact, it is a 
marvel how the higher knowledge and wisdom permeated all ranks of society and 
informed and influenced them in their daily lives. 

Universities were not unknown in ancient India. The old Universities were places 
of disinterested, learning and attracted pupils not only from all parts of India but from 
distant China and Japan. Even in the days anterior to these Universities, learning 
was pursued under great teachers in what we now claim to be the university spin 
if%<$4ith all the paraphernalia of a modern. University. . Tor understanding the 
spirit of dedication involved iu the sabred learning of an ancient student, one has only 
to turn to the book of the Taittiriyas, which m its solemn sonorously intoned text has 

a evo/ion^to trutli and right in the largest sense, a simple and. austere Hfe smted 
to tire great purpose on which the student is engaged, self restraint and tranquillity of 
mind, Ire prescribed ; with and alongside of each of these requirements is repeated the 
injunction of unswerving adherence to the cardinal duty of deep study and dissonuua 

tlOn C O uriously i0 enough, differences of stress on these virtues by different preceptors are 
mentioned, evidencing tho high seriousness with which education was pursued. Iiu h 
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.1 things is the one thing needful”, says one teacher who came 
surname of ‘Trite-wo rid’, “No I Austerity”, jsays another who came t 
fc Evet-austore\ “Just learning and teaching, that is, tapas , real tapas real tapas’ 


to acquire the 
came to be known as 
sfcys 

a third. ~ ... f 

The parting injunotion of the teacher to the pupil at the close of hie education 
again, lays stress on truth and right and learning and teaching, warns against the 
neglect of material welfare and prosperity and enjoins a well-ordered life following 
in the wake of thoughtful, high-sottfed men, tender-hearted aud moved only by 
righteousness. 

The high ideals of life that animated these ancient teachers and pupils t in their 
study and conduct are still worthy of emulation. The actual content of their study 
may have been different, but the spirit behind it was not inferior to anything that 
we’know or exhibit to-day in our own lives. In the too eager pursuit of the much 
lower advantages of wealth and power we have lost sight of somo of tlio ideals and 
virtues of an earlier time. Even the present need for reconstructing our educational 
system is in large part duo to the fact that we have rushed in too largo numbers, 
not for the discipline and its value, but for the resulting degree measured in terms 
of money. 

I have heard the .criticism that education in ancient India was mere memorising 
aud that it was not education in the real sense. I feel that the criticism is hardly 
just to these ancient teachers. The same book of the Taittiriyas bears witness to 
their conception of teaching the higher pupil. Every time the pupil returned with a 
partial, inadequate solution the teacher sent him back with the direction to go and 
reflect again until, having found the solution after many trials and being satisfied, tho 
pupil did not return again. He was made to solve the problem for himself. 

The whole of our national history is a refutation of the charge that our study 
was uncritical and futile. It is an opinion that may be passed with some amount of 
justice on more recent times. Tho vision of India down tho ages, from the days of 
the Eishis to our own time with its Buddha and Mahavira, Yalmiki and Yyasa, Pariicd 
and Pataujali, Manu and Yajnavalkya, Jaimini, Sahara, and Kumarila, and Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Madhva, to mention only a few names at random, must dispel the 
idea that one education has been a mere burden to the memory and not a process 
of life and growth. When tho night came on, and we no longer added to our 
knowledge, we still retained the old discipline and preserved tho old heritage, and 
in the capacity we have shown in acquiring modern knowledge, we have proof that 
the ancient discipline and spirit are still alive, in abundant measure. 

As I began with the educational reconstruction now • under discussion, I must say 
a word about it. There is fair unanimity on the general outlines of the solution, 
though there may be differences in detail. From a lucid note of your Vice-Chancellor 
on ‘Education in Mysore’, I find you had a Committee on the subject and their recom¬ 
mendations have been made. When the Madras proposals were made, the first reac¬ 
tion was the suspicion that the attempt was to stifle or restrict higher education. I 
have information that the view still prevails in some quarters and even among some 
educationists. I personally think that restriction of admission to Universities is, to 
some extent necessary and a corresponding change in secondary education is also 
necessary. The real difficulty is in discriminating between those who should go into 
vocations and those who ought to go into Universities and in persuading a student 
or his guardian to recognise facts and make a wise choice. Much tact and judgment 
and a certain flexibility in applying the rules to border-line cases will be required of 
the administrator. Otherwise, Newtons may stand excluded from the Universities, 
However beneficial these changes may bo the exclusion from colleges should not 
begin before vocational courses into which the students aro to be diverted are ready 
to be put in operation. Much friotion and dislocation will be averted if tho proposals 
are taken as a whole and brought into operation at one and the same time. 

Graduates of the University, I offer you my hearty felicitations on the completion 
of your prescribed studies and the attainment of your respective degrees. Traditional 
usage prescribes an exhortation to tho graduates on tho day of the Convocation to 
conduct themselves suitably unto tho position, to which, by the degrees conferred on 
them, they have attained. * During the whole of your life in the University, there has 
been a continuous, unspoken exhortation to you to imbibe tho ideals of the University 
aud shape your lives in the light of such ideals. An'exhortation to yon to day to 
live up to the great ideals in which you have been brought up is only a formal reminder 
on a ceremonial occasion. Somo of you may pursue further studies, but many will 
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pass OTt of the portals of the University l^tothe ” your quest, 

your life-work. I wish yon all, men and w ^tnahK^.every OTl tsido the State, 

X great and enlightened Enter, who has earned adm < vgore q'he industrial and 
and his wise and" able Diwan preside over Restate place you here 

cnonomio development and prosperity they have aUiit. here some 

perhaps in a better position than ^S^ndKr Xring in his note to 

apprehension of unemployment. ' r f / ou f l i 0 Lfttous were far easier in ray time and 
unemployment oven of women graduates, wonot ic» adverse world, 

yet i remember the feeling of bew. d<^ut at ins tlere maybo. Face •the world 
Things are much worse now. Trials and tribulations . r ,,„ (-| ia t you oaa 

with^courago and do the work that alls toyoor^w ' ks the" Vpam- 

put into it. Strive to make the best of We. WWgt | 00 high. I should 
g/iacl enjoins. But do not pitch your hopes and oxp ay particularly in 

have said that to you in the best of v^a»s to yoi "do not lose heart 

i.u a r iiff!mil t timps in which we live. Jake v\nat voiuvx y j 

over unfulfilled expectations. .H'^f'VhiclfwoVvc^passing through difficult times. 

And the society, in In ’comparatively tolerant times and 

Intolerance is their peculiar characteristic, in conpa * { action reached 

countries, rival ideas held their own ground I»t w X®o Attempt to suppress 

some kind of working reconciliation and hai“ 0] iy. Europe is now inculcating 

and extinguish rival ideas or those who ■ , r "i v p e !j it cannot give quarter 

.v now lesson. If a view is earnestly, c a ^Jot tolerate their opponents, 

to its opposite and those that reprosent that view a t ^ ^ 0pp0Slt e view 

Each parly then must not only capture power nut n h won or can m so 

or its exponents to lift up their head. VI here neitner p bo in a state of 

as to crush its opponent out. of existence, the °° un *1 ° na tiori'al affairs have hern 

civil war divided between the two camps. E e Iia jghbouriiig country with the 

adjusted you cannot feel safe, so long as there,is - ™ in *> dread as to what 

opposite principle and party in powei. Eve y an ss ftisBed classes within or at toe 

revolution may overtake it either at the instanoe « oinam. . ^ open class 

instigation Of a neighbouring power withoat Even a h[& an d elements of 

conflict does not exits, the equilibrium is .moie or Je» oWem 0 f class conflict 
conflict, seen or unseen, exist. ®® n „.m y strai«ht-away adopt as a solution for 

has received a solution in Europe that toms: atraigi^ J ‘ sheltered existence, 
our troubles hero. We herep far^wayun India, hve saTO(; types of men 

And you in Mysore are doubly shelteitM. dw ranged ou one side, owing 

among us, within your frott ^ e ^ s f J^and some on the other side, owing allegiance 
spiritual allegiance to one set of 0 f uf e and opportunity from which 

to the opposite set of ideas. And the in ^ 0 & er countries. Wo must 

these mortal rivalries ultimately spring e ^^ ® ie a8 wiU be se rious. A good section 
deal with these social maladies, 01 fo r much in the country take the 

of those who think on these matteis an i o’ . . . w fth the genius of our race 

view that neither fascism the^ours^of^ millennia, and that neither 

- "» «- 

abuses and evils that now exist. i.. VB associations that exert disturbing 

Those that are now in political powei have assocm Thfe & appUcaWo j n a 

influence on the course 0 {, fe^’dh than to you in au IudianJState. M the remarks I 
greater measure to us in Butish lnd * a J"“J distinction between you and us, remembe- 
aro here making as to your part, detBin them and what is our problem 

l ing that ideas and ideals have no frontiers “ a]1 belongs to you who go out of 

to-day may bo yours to-morrow. Ffadersh P d ™ se y m ination of sound ideas aid by 
the Universities. The duty of deep stuciy a u education gains this new application 
oar ancients, on those who have receive J, xhero will always bo those to whom 
in your case in the oiroumstanoes of on: 1 ‘ ®- 1 even when the circumstances change 

the ancient wisdom is .the Ji^. r f “StSbliahW institutions. There will be also 
can there be any the slightest chang > . f a „ es are hut foolishness and the un~ 

those to whom the experience and d Evolutionary changes are weloome 

known, whatever the risk, has an V0 E part to strike the sane middle path, 

% re70lutloaary ' at 



The Patna University Convocation 

\t n 1C> • &ys? ia i,i ' 3 0 ?} T T^ fJ Address delivered by Mr. Syamaprasad 

MuUet-jee, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, at the Annual Convocation of the 
University of Patna hold on tho 27th. Novewabe* 1 1037 '• _ 

Lel : me e x P res s tOjQxx University ray cordial thanks for the invitation to address 
your Annual , Oonvooation. Oaiy twenty years ago, your educational interests were 
linked up with the I)raverslty which i have the honour to represent and numerous 
have been the bonds of association between your province and mine-, I brim* to vou 
a measage of goodwill and wholehearted co-operation from our University and pro- 
vmcei and hope in the days to come Bengal and Bihar will work together for seeur- 
ing the advancement of our common interests. 

, You will forgive me if I do not make educational reconstruction the main theme 
of my discourse to-dav. bo much has recently been said on tho subjeot that it may 
pernaps be more useful if we cease for a while from speculating on theories and 
concentrate on carrying out our declared policies, keeping in view the cardial truth 
that India stands in need of a wide and progressive expansion of educational facilities 
ever ^ ° West t0 the hlghest stage and uot their curtailment in any form whatso- 

As I stand in the historio city of Patna, tho ancient Pataliputra, I feel tempted 
to trace some of the fundamental features of our civilisation in ..the majestic march of 
Indian history, not with the knowledgo of a historian-for I lack such oualifications- 
but as a layman, an humble worker, who takes pride in tho glories of our past history 
aud longs for the day when this groat land of ours may again claim her rightful 
place among the nations of the world and provide for the millions of her sons and 
oultfraf 8 a h ‘ gher a “ d “ 0b ° r f ° ' n 31 s P heres » sooia) ' Political, economic and 

India has been styled an epitome of the world. This city which was the capital 
°| the Imperial Mauryas and the Guptas, scene of the activities of Bhadrabahu and 
ofSher Shah and the birth plane of Guru Gobind Singh, may well be desbribed as au 
epnome of the land of Hindus and Muslims, of Jains and Sikhs. From time immemo¬ 
rial, it has been known for its toleration and catholicity, its love of learning and lova 
of mon. From the region where the waters of the Sono unite with tho main stream 
Oi the Ganges, issued those messages of overflowing love towards meu aud oven 
dumb animals which made the name of Asoka immortal. His edicts oarved on rook 
and pillar throughout his vast empire served as a source of inspiration to rulers 
statesmen and philanthropists. lo the city of Pataliputra flocked merchants, dinlo- 
world 3avauts and MgeB ’ students aad enquirers from all quarters of the civilized 

The welcome extended to the visitors from distant lands was only eanalled bv the 
sohoitude shown for tho material comfort of tho humblest among men. The'free 
hospitals of the metropolis were open to all, irrespective of caste or creed ' Tolera¬ 
tion and concord wore the watchwords of the rulers ; benevolence and righteousness 
Inspired their subjects at largo. The province that boasted of Pataliputra included 
Within its boundaries Uruvilva and Nafanda. TOdandannr -' 



.pbarmmapaja’s cliarity. Tho massive towers and fairy-uKe turrets or iNaiauda t\od 
her sister cities were visible symbols of that solid learning, high aspiration and cons- 

futArwore 8 justly 'amous th ° S8 81681 S6atS ° f the spiritnal and int ohectual life of 
India lias had a splendid past. Many were the epochs when she lav safelv an- 
chored in a haven. But at times, storm and wind battered her mast, and threatened 
to throw her precious burthen overboard. Nature, while impressing on her the 
stamp of unity by encircling her with lofty mountains and rocking seas, left gaps through 
wbich sucoessivo waves of invasion swept into the interior aud brought ideals and 
ways of life that did not always ht in with her environments. In the interior itself, 
the nand of nature has drawn lines by rook and wood that proved serious impediments 
in the way of developing a common national life. But inspite of these, our fore. 
fathers did not despair of their country and we have had brilliant epochs in the 
03 
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Iitgfory of India ■when she could justly claim rospaoifal attention from the civilized W' 
TJiefe were times when the political unification of the country ceased ^ to lie a mere 
dream of poets and patriots and came near a historical reality, resulting in an ouv-urst 
of activity in the domain of religion, literature, science and art, comparable to that 
of the Greece of Pericles or the England of Elizabeth. _ 

That splendour was by no means ephemeral. Indian culture has retained its vigour 
and vitality and has found a worthy place among the civilisations of all .ages. The 
pyramids bear mute testimony to a vanished civilisation on the banks or tbe^Psile, tno 
winged bulls are but lifeless relics of another culture that once flourished on. the banks 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris, the ruins of Persepolis and Susa are to-day but 
subjects of antiquarian interest- Greece has achieved her political mdepondenco but 
the old Hellenic civilisation has disappeared for good like the Medusa and the 

Ml fler^te our land however the Hindu still chants the Vedie hymns on the banks of 
the sacred rivers, the Buddha, Saogha and Dhamraa are still invoked by millions ; ot 
devotees from the mysterious heights of Fuziyatna to far-off Adams Peak. The olvm- 
sation of India is still alive; its philosophy and teachings still inspire millions oi 
human beings, although Indian culture no longer finds its stimulating support from an 
independent national state. We must attribute its success to its catholicity and uni¬ 
versal sympathy. 

The ancient Aryans did not revel in destruction for its own sake, they believed (a 
assimilation and improvement. The Macedonian and. the Greek, the c ‘ a * *" A 
Kushan came to conquer and slay but remained to wonder and pray, 
often assorted that the Polytheistic Hindu failed to establish a spiritual 
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the Monotheistic Muslim who held much that is Indian m scorn and still seeks his 
spiritual inspiration abroad. How can we say that ludia ignored the teachings or 
Islam when we fiud saints like Nanak and Chaitaaya, Namdev and JLukaram, preach- 
W the brotherhood of man and the futility of caste in matters spiritual V Although 
attempts on Hindu culture and institutions fill the pages of Indian history, how can 
wo assert that Muslims ignored the appeal of Hindu culture when we find Muhammad 
Javasi weaving a beautiful romance to illustrate the teachings of Hindu philosophy, 
when we read the simple devotional hymns of JECabir and Sheikh. Farid, who mused 
to toconii.se the harriers of caste and creed on the high road to God s kingdom r 
“TJtter not one disagreeable word,” said Farid, “since the true lord is in all men. 
Distress no one’s heart for every heart is a precious jewel.” In the same strain did 
Kablr proclaim. “There is the same God for the Hindu as for the Muslim. A reju¬ 
venated India found an Akbar to put an end to political chaos and social ^disharmony 
and a Shah Jahan to dream a dream in. marble the like of which is 
within the world. 

India did not confine her attention to her adopted children alone, 
stranger stood in need of spiritual solace, she ungrudgingly gave of her best. Did not 
she send a prince and a princess from this very city more than two thousand years 
to the land of the Yakshas to teach them the supreme truth that the only way to 
happiness lies in non-violence and renunciation ? Did not the Imperial ascetic send 
the same message to the far-oif lands of Egypt, Asia Minor and Greece * 1 id not 

this country spare her very best, Dipankara, when Tibet and Sumatra stood in sore 
need of him? That tradition is not altogether dead even now. Only the other day, 
Swam* Vivekananiia boro the message of Paramhausa Ramkrishna and of India s stoned 
mst and taught the true path to peace and happiness to a struggling materialistic 
world; suffering from the evils of its very greatness. And today every civilised 
country in the world finds in Mahatma Gandhi a new messenger of peace, an embodi¬ 
ment of truth and non-violence who can brave the wrath of the mightiest aud suffer 
noblv and patientlv for the sake of his ideal. Do we not find again m Sister Nivedifa 
and Mira Ben the representatives of those pilgrims who have been coming to us all 
through the ages k search of the truth eternal ? 

U mav be asked that if such has been the greatness of India as a home of culture 
nnrl thought why is it that she has lost her political independence and has become a 
subieefc nation ? Would it be true to say that the catholicity and universal sympathy 
which contributed so much to the everlasting freshness of Jndia’s civilisation, conceal¬ 
ed in them the germs of her political downfall ? Did they engender that other- 
worldliness which spelt ruin to the prospect of India’s freedom ? History supplies the 
answer. Did not India produce Clmndragupta and Samudragppta, Pratapsingh, Sivair, 
and Banjit Singh, inspite of the pacific teachings of our ancestors? Did not the 
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“hAfpejess but illustrious heroes, the Indian Argonauts, who explored the mysterie; 
•tjhfennohartored seas and spread Indian culture to the furthest East, prove that Hindu 
pacifism did not eliminate enterprise and love of adventure ? Indian sages and 
philosophers never suggested that cowards and weakling would ever be the torch- 
bearers of India’s great heritage. None hut the valiant can achieve salvation, India’s 
culture has not been responsible for India’s bondago. That culture transplanted to the 
Himalayas and beyond has not taken the edge off the martial spirit of Mongolian 
races. 

Is it then her climate that deteriorated the sturdy Aryan, Turk and Afghan in 
turn ? If this were so, how are we to account for the rise of tho Mahrattas and the 
Rohillas, the Jats and the Sikhs ? How are we to explain the resurrection of the 
Rajputs ? Flow could Ply tier Ali of Mysore hold his own against the Mahrattas and 
the English ? It is not the climate; it is not the culture ; we must seek the cause of 
our downfall elsewhere. 

India fell mainly because her people were at the critical hour divided and 
disorganised, Her influence waned when tho forces of disintegration, political and 
social, were at work. If we left o-ur neighbours' alone, wo revelled in internal 
strife which ceased for a time when great kings like Asoka and Akbar ruled over 
the destinies of India-mighty men, who sought to unite the teeming millions of 
this vast sub-continent by the bond of a common aspiration and a passionate 
longing for the eternal code of righteous conduct, charity and understanding. A 
strong and united India, fearing none and loving all, brought messages of peace 
ami good-will to a distracted world. But as soon as the sceptre dropped from 
their hands, when their grip over tho couatry was loosened through weak and 
short-sighted successors, when narrow Belfishuess and mutual jealousy and distrust 
overpowered our souls, when local feuds and religious strife raised their ugly 
heads giving rise to social exclusiveness and moral decadence, unity was lost ; 
freedom, man’s priceless measure, disappeared ; the country broke into fragments 
and relapsed into a state of conflict and struggle. While ‘ tho national and political 
unity of India was successfully achieved by great individuals, the masses did not 
at all times feel an abiding interest in its preservation. Thus although our culture 
has survived the storm and stress of time, we find ourselves in the strange and 
tragic position of the representatives and exponents of an ancient civilisation, yet 
alive but in bondage. 

We may pertinently ask ourselves at the stage whether the forces of disruption 
that bad effectively blocked the path of Indian progress in the past, have reacted 
more satisfactorily to their present environments, social, political and economic. 
It is obviously not possible for me here to deal with the history of British 
connection with India except to make some very general observations. The 
English oamo to India as traders and ultimately remained as masters of an empire. 
During the last century and a half, we have witnessed the progress of India in 
various directions. Stability, peace and order have been generally restored. The 
benefits of Science, which have revolutionised civilisation and have affected tho 
Jives of men and nations to an unprecedented extent have penetrated into this 
groat and ancient land, leading to considerable material progress. Western 
Education has helped to broaden our outlook, deepen the sense of patriotism and 
lay the foundation of a political consciousness. Ideas of liberty and equality have 
slowly but steadily percolated from one corner of Hindusthau to auother and we 
witness the ever-increasing vitality of Indian Nationalism. A spirit of inquisitiveness 
has captured the minds o£ Indians who have proved their worth in virions 
domains of thought and activity. Mauy sooial evils have been uprooted and hero 
i9 a general dewsire for uplifting tho masses so that they may .live more useful and 
noble lives. 

While the progress of Indians on such fines is ^attributable to a large extent 
to western influence, no self-respecting Indian can ignore the vital detects and 
limitations of our national life. We must boldly take stock of the things that we 
have lost and yearn for. We find a;general decay of tho creative Indian arts which 
once triumphantly flourished in this land, and produced the frescos of Ajanfca and 
the Taj of Agra. Indian music, Indian art and architecture, and Indian literature 
were not systematically and adequately patronised and that they have not entirely 
disappeared today is due mainly to the persistent efforts of individual workers. Wo 
witness the decline and disappearance of the indigenous industries of India which 
mainly thrived in her towns and villages. Such cottage industries, if they are to 
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vived, developod and saved from foreign competition require the unstmtl 
(/port of the State. We And also deplorable neglect of the health and welfare 
of'the villages of India which are today bat shadows of their former affluence 
ntid happmes*, Indeed much of India’s poverty and distress is traced to a systematic 
pursuit of an economic and industrial policy > which has not been prompted ana 
administered in the sole interest of India and her inhabitants. 

One of the most staggering features of Indian life of to-day is the illiteracy and 
Ignorance of more than 90 per cent, of tho people and for this no plea or excuse 
will ever be accepted by any impartial historian. One other vital weakness about 
which Indians feel bitterly is that they have not been adequately trained to defend 
their own hearth and home. An autonomous India Is unthinkable without a national 
army and a national navy controlled and manned by Indians ^ themselves. Ifc is not 
correct to assume that many of the peoples of India are devoid of military or naval 
traditions,, Indian history gives ample evidence of individual and collective courage 
and heroism. If there are parts of the country where the youths have to-day become 
feeble in health and energy, surely the remedy lies not in condemning them for eter¬ 
nity hut in training them up for competent service. 

'I do not forget that in recent times efforts are boiag made to meet some of our 
vital needs. But no reforms of a radical Jcharacter in any field of activity will ever be 
possible nor can India rise to her full stature spiritually and economically until and 
unless she takes her rank among the free nations of the world. No material gam* no 
earthly possession can ever compensate for the loss of mans liberty. The conflict of 
ideals and interests between a subject-raoe and the power that wants to hold it in 
its leading strings is as old as history itself; it can be solved peacefully and amicably 
only if the latter accords to the former the same treatment as it; demands from 
others in respect of its own rights and privileges. 

In defining freedom I can do no better than follow the ' language of a British peer, 
a statesman and philosopher, who has dealt with the question with remarkable lucidity 
in one of his recent books. What, he asks, is the ultimate goal of enlightened man . 

The answer is that one of the aims is that natious should be free from alien 
domination. What, he asks, should bo the pattern set for civilised mankind t Ihe 
answer is within the nation the individual should be free, free to think, worship, 
speak and act as he would, subject to the similar rights of others, free under the 
protection of equal justice to pursue his lawful business as he chose. Men should 
no longer be bound down from birth to death by the hampering restrictions that 
come from bondage, poverty, overwork and environment. Freedom consists nos only 
in the absence of restraint but also in the presence of opportunity. Liberty is not a 
single and simple conception. It has four elements—national, political, personal ana 
economic. The man who is fully free is one who lives in a country which is indepen¬ 
dent ; in a state which is democratic ; in a society where the laws are equal ana 
restrictions at a minimum; in an economic system in which national interests are 
pi elected and the citizen has the scope of a secure livelihood, an assured comfort 
and full opportunity to rise by merit. , J , , ... ,,. 

This freedom, so truly and courageously defined, is not ours to-day and until this 
condition is reached, India will never achieve true greatness or happiness, based on 
the glorious features of her past civilisation. 

The Indian Universities, if they are to play their role in the rebuilding of a new 
India, must not regard themselves as exclusive institutions which exist apart from 
the currents of the country’s life. Let them train their plumni in a worthy manner, 
saturate them with the lessons of Indian history ^ and civilisation, instil into them 
unity and reason, strength and dauntlessness, inspire them with skill and knowledge 
and teach them to upplv themselves devotedly and unselfishly to the service of their 
fcllowmen. Let the teachers of the Universities consider ifc their sacred duty to be 
the interpreters of India’s heritage, the seekers of truth and knowledge, and prove 
to the world thafc Indian scholars' are second to none in their eftorts to serve the 
cause of the humanities and the sciences in relation to the unfettered progress of 
India and of human civilisation itself, 




The Andhra University Convocation 

tr- * s , ^0 text of the Address delivered by Dr. 0. R. Reddi, the 

Vice-Uiancollor at the Eleventh Convocation of the Andhra University held on the 

2nd. December 1937 :— 

In in any respects this Convocation is one of unique importance. Latterly 
Chancellors have become rare at our functions and though I appreciate the motive 
of economy which induces our Governor-Chancellors to make themselves conspicuous 
by their absence, I still cannot but feel that this annual academic ceremony is 
widowed of much of its grandeur and impressiveness by such absence. I am there¬ 
fore very grateful to you, Mr, Chancellor, for having taken the trouble to preside 
m person at this Convocation. 

The University is proud and happy that Their Highnesses the Maharajah of 
Travancoro and Maharam Setu Parvati Bay! are hero to receive our Honorary 
Heroes in person. I cannot do batter than quote the Syndicate's appreciation : - 
,, HesoJved that the Honorary Degree of D„Litt. bo conferred on His Highness 
the Maharajah of Travanoore and on Her Highness the Maharani Setu Parvati Bavi 
of Iravanooro^ m recognition of their groat and courageous act of social liberation 
and national significance effeoted by throwing open the temples in their traditionally 
orthodox State to the entry of Harijans.” J 

5^ versi S r * happy that you, Mr. Chancellor, have secured the right 

man to address this Convocation, which is the first to be held in what without 
exaggeration I might characterise as a New Era in the History of India. The 
file? < n° e ,°* ^ 0 9* Hajagopalchariar, our Prime Minister, at this, the 

h.st Convocation held in the first year of office acceptance by the Congress, is sure 
to be acclaimed as artistically appropriate and as inspiring as it is appropriate. 

MnriLlI iiK though the education given in the Yizagapatam. 

MocucaI College is admitted to be adequate and our Medical Examinations, nnexcep- 

• °^ er i?°?. sld , e ^ ti ^ 8 relntive t0 tho Hospital, the recognition of 

&r A oi d o a U ^ V Tr ty Medical Degrees has been once again refused* by the Indian 

finn^mL^f 11 ^ 1 ** e atofal that Government realise their responsibility as 
founders of the College and its Management and have undertaken to meet the 
requirements on au adequate and expeditious scale. 

ti th n present cannot stop with this. My complaint of 

fn^rr 0 po vernmenttave been unduly postponing taking tip the revision 

h 'LVR 1 rMi' S 1 ■ Act ’ i n ° 0D 1 gQr ^olds P°&' The present Government 

ariy delay been good enough to promise necessary action and have 
called, for our proposals, though, of coarse, the right of final determination of the 
measure belongs to them and the Legislature, J 

. A r l r ?*L^ pefi TT - last ?l ear ’ T v s ? id 1 1 ! ear] y wished to see the Rayalaseema reunited 
to the Andhra University, and hope that the reunion will be speedily accomplished. 

I request Government to expedite orders on tho recommendations made by the 

“ Cfw-H % N °“ ^ is * 77 ?’ H^velopment pepartment, dated the 

dlst .uiai oh I9J7, to deal with the assignment of the area known as the Forest 

GoZSSmt ' 1 oSSh'iuir mr““" d *““ s ,1 " ™» *»> "p “ 

sr-JUEf’Sl 

answering iWrl^ °- f PuWlc , sorvice Commission 'along with the 

rnm ^ M » ara .s Vniversity and for the equal recognition of our B. 

Com. Degrees in this respect with the B. A. and B. So. It is not that we grudge 

tfl ? other Four Universities in South 8 jndm, 
and my own Alma Mater before whoso image I bow in reverence, but the 

nf 1 cfp rLJl r “'i er ‘l' t ' e i S h t 7e u a . simi |f r right and cannot be relegated to the position 
ZJS&WJSP* 0 a honoured as independent propositions. This is a 

measure of fairness ; and in the absence of such fairness, the standing and prospects 
cf employment of the Andhra University gradnatos are adversely affected. P 
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. ^ ......Second Grade College has this year been organised at Beawada by 

JiZasMiir of Vovyrar. It has been an aot of filial piety as well as eduoational befi 
'faction with him and he has cm* good wishes for the success and prosperity of this 

The most urgent requirements of the Andhra University at present are the 
following: 

% Natural Science College, with Honours courses In Botany, Zoology ?nd 
Geolog'’-—Estimated cost Rs. 1,75,000 non-reourring and abont Rs. 70,<W remring. _ 
(3) Organisation of a Department of Sanskrit and other Oriental Studies ui thx 

University.^ ^ y jQTam wiHl Dotae8t i e Science in the Intermediate and the 
B.A., us without Intermediate and Pass B.A.* enough girl students will no, bo 

uttiadoL^ House and Administrative Buildings-—Total estimated cost about 

^"(^^AssemblY^Ialf—At present there is no Hall big enough for all the 
students to meet for their various functions. Estimated total cost, about Its, i,du,uul 


guests—Estimated 


nonrecurring. , , . ,,. . 

(?) Tiqe-Chancellor's Residence with quarters for two or three 
non-recurring cost about Rs. 75,000. _ . , % * . K _ 

(8) Studentship Eund-The present position is this. Our Departments are fairly 
well organised though we have not got all the departments essential m an ymversity 
organisation. But such as have been organised are functioning at a good level labora¬ 
tories, teachers, etc.., are not below University standards. But we mils*, attiact the' biainy 
students to join so that the best use may be made of these facjhbes.^ mcom- 
petition of the Presidency College, the Bovola College and the Madras Chnstian 
College is a factor to be reckoned with. While the above Colleges and cvmy 
College in India give a large number of scholarships tenable on 
Andhra there is not even a single scholarship of this kind. The few fi(®largiips 
that we give are given for Research after graduation and there are none tenaole on 
admission to the Colleges on the Intermediate record of the applicants, pu ess this 
grave need is immediately supplied, we cannot maintain the highest stanuatas of. 
teaching and efficiency. 

Rupees 8,000 would be needed for founding one Senior Studentship of the va ae 
of Rs 250 a year. We must have at least 10 Studentships, each tenable for 3 yemst, 
founded by private benefaction so as to tone up our Departments. Inat nieaus a 
fund of afiout Rs. 2,40,000. . In duo course I shall publish the names ot btudeutstup 

founders in the Andhra University.* . , ... n&nnri he 

Residences for Teacher : There are staff requirements also which 
Ignored much longer. The Andhra University has not had enough snppcit ^om 
Government, We have not had land given nor have wo been enabled to 
all the .facilities aimed at in the statemant of Objects and Reasons issued ^ „ 2® 

the University Act was presented. For instance we have had no residences pat up foi 
any of the teachers, an essential requirement. About Rs. 15,000 would be required for 
each residence and of course, standard rents will be levied 

Endowed Professorships are another hope still unfulfilled. On the has - ot a 
modest sum of Rs. 700 fixed salary per mensem for a Professoi shi p~~.not a .h 
sum—about Rs- 2,40,000 would be required for founding a Professorship. Or it would 

bo enough, if assured annual grants of Rs, 8,400 are made. TVstriot 

At the time the University was founded it was fondly hoped that each U.sinot 
Board in the Andhra area would found one Professorship, which would have g i ven us 

* During the course of his address, Dr. G. R> Reddy , the Vice-Chancellor, added 

the following passages: , . . J , 

1. Referring to tlio Studentship Fund to bo started he said . , 

“I am happv to be able to announce a donation of Rs. 8,QTO^^im _ itom “J 
old, arid if I may say so, hereditary friend the Raiah Saheb of Oh a) lap all i, I beg to 
tender the thanks of the University and myself to him for giving a noble lead m 

j shall be able to announce two more donations, one from our Pro-Cnan- 
cellor and permanent Patron, the Maharajah Saheb of Joypore, and the othoi ^fram 
Sir Allad! Krishnaswami Aiyar. 1 trust that many more such, donations will be 
forthcoming.” 
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yyf&lmt will 11 or 12 Chairs straightaway. It may bo added that at that i\ ^ 

xtmum salary of a Professor was calculated at Its. 1,000 per mensem. T _ 

Bonier District Boards and Municipalities like the Kiatua District Board anrrthe 
dntur District Board and the Bezwada Municipality did make considerable 
contributions, on. the whole the response under this head has been sadly dis¬ 
appointing and in no case adequate for any development as a Teaching University. 

I would earnestly appeal to the District Boards to found each one Chair in the 
University. 

In this connection I have to tender the grateful thanks of the University to the 
Municipality of Oooauada, one of the leading ' Andhra cities, for its donation of Us. 
750 and to the Andhra Insurance Company, for their generous contribution of Bs 
300 a year, for founding Studentships. These have been now voted only for 
short periods, but I expect they will be made permanent. Only a few days ago 
the Andhra Scientific Co. Ltd,, Masulipatam donated Bs. 360 for Studentships in 
Science for the current year. 

The most important and auspicious event 
lakh of rupees most graciously sanctioned 
(Thunderous applause) as a result of an 
His Excellency the right Flou'ble Sir Akbar . . 

of the Executive Council, for special consideration to ba shown to the Andhra 
University on the ground that, ]udged by population and extent of territory, the 
Dominion of Hyderabad has been, right from the beginning of its history when the 
Coded Districts and the Northern Circars formed a part of it down to the present 
day when Xelingana continues to ho its major portion in the main an Andhra State, 
(Applause) and that apart even from past history ? the ethnical and cultural affinities 
which have always subsisted between the Dominion and the Desa and which I am 
sure will endure* for ages to come, (cheers) justified my request for a specially 
benevolent attitude. Whatever the grounds. His Exalted Highness the Nizam, (Loud 
(cheers) on the recommendation of my Bight Hon'ble friend, Sir Akbar Hydari, and 
the members of the Council has been pleased to accord special recognition to ns, for 
Which the University aud the Andhra Desa are devoutly grateful. (Loud cheers) J. 
hope that this noble" act marks a new orientation in the mutual relationship of his 
Dominion and the Andhra Desa and will result in a close, organised cultural co¬ 
operation. (cheers) I may add that in the magnificent and composite Bakkhani culture 
and civilisation, which mark the gracious individuality of Hyderabad, the Andhra 
element is the earliest and by no means the least important. (Loud & Prolonged 
applause), 

‘‘There is another donation, important and auspicious, which it is my good fortune 
to be able to announce to this audience. Unasked, unapproached, of their f own 
spontaneous grace of soul and overflowing humanity, and in testimony of their innate 
sympathy with culture and higher education, moved by a deep impulse of love and 
perhaps that regard for the Telugu language which all lovers of music possess, 
Their Highnesses the Maharajah of Travanoore and Maharani Setu Parvati Bayl 
have authorised me to announce a donation of one lakh of rupees to the Andhra 
University. (Thunderous Applause). Let mo say that this communication made just 
a while ago, came upon me as a complete surprise. At no time did I, directly or 
indirectly, broach this subject, nor would I think it becoming for this University or 
its Vice-Chancellor on an occasion like this to appeal for funds, (cheers). More oven 
than the money grant, their cordiality has moved us very deeply. I was deeply 
touched and the staff and the studeuts and all were deeply moved when Their 
Highnesses, after arrival yesterday, though the item was not included in 
their programme and I had deliberately omitted it, readily agreed on my 
suggestion to visit the Campus and Colleges in the sultry after-noon, between 
1-BO P. M. and 3. P. M. forgiving the liberty I took and unmindful of the inconve¬ 
nient time. That act in itself is a sign of sympathy so profound, so touching, that J 
cannot find words in which to describe it adequately. (Loud cheers) And now they 
have authorised me to make this announcement (Applause) Much as I value the 
gift, greatly as I prize it in our present impoverished condition, there is another 
thing greater than gold to which I attach a still higher value. This donation enables 
me to enrol His Highness the Maharajah Saheb and Her Highness the Maharani 
Beta Parvati Bayi as Life Members of the Andhra University. (Loud and long 
Applause). They would be entitled to bo present at the meetings of our Senate, ana 
even vote at the next election of the Vice-Chancellor, (Laughter). I am profoundly 
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-Unitary for all -Honours and post Graduate courses. 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered by His Excellency The Elon’hlo 
Sir Archibald Douglas Cochrane , Governor of Burma, Chancellor, Rangoon Umyeiwtj, 
at tho Annual Convocation of the University of Rangoon held on t/iej 3rd. vecewbjsnc 
1937 :— 

My first duty is to record the losses through death sustained by the University 

8!nC Soa h £” 1 n ! Maang < o.LE. J K.s.M., Sawbwa of Momeik, was a member of the Hmvwuhr 
Council as a representative of the Federated Shan States, from the 30th July 

4,11 Dr! ftl Clark, e M D A. D pbD.? b LE.8 9 fwas Professor of Education from January 1924, 
and Principal, Teachers’ Training College, from October 1930 till his death on the 
5th April 1937. The creation of the Teachers’ Training College was a result of his 
individual efforts. An able administrator, a wise counsellor, devoted woker and A 
sympathetic teacher ; the University finds it difficult to repair the loss occasioned by 
Principal ClatVs death, which occurred on the eve of his retirement. 

WAtoug Ba. kt. b.a, k.s.m. who died on the 4th Jane 1937, was a member o 
the University Council for fifteen years. He was also a mom her of the Executive 
Committee of the Council from December 1927 to Deceinberl93j, 
his counsel and advice were held in high esteem. Between 1928 and 1931 he acted 
on several occasions as the Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the University. . 

Bv the retirement of Professor A. Eggar, M. A. Bar-at Law, from the Professoi- 
<'1x10 of Law tho University has lost the services of one of its most valued teachers. 
In addition to his academic services, the University is indebted to Mr, 
munificent gifts and continuous energy in building up and equipping, almost entir.y 

**SrSB»'J’SKSi- «.-t«25*sj: 

Engineering in University College, an appointment which h& had held smo© 
^ eP AiTe vent of’great importance during the year was the 

of tho University Act Enquiry Committee, presided oyer by tho Hon We Su Mya Bo. 
In the course of its investigations, which wore extensive and detailed, -the Commit ce 
did not find many points on which they wished to recommend radical {?kAn|0s iA the 
existing Act and the administration of the University and its Colleges. lhe liepon 

iS Reloran^ the Statutes and Regulations which 

fall with in tho province of tho Council and the Berate of the University, have been 
accepted by the bodies, which have made the necessary amendments to give eSect 

4 ° The "academic activities of the University have continued through tho yearas 
11Rna ] the total number of students in the University, being 3,130 as' against 2,13 o 
last' year. "With the assistance of the Endowment Fund Trustees a M 

OeMoev has been created. Tho University must once more express its gratitude 
to the 7 Endowment Fund Trustees for tho annual grants, which maKe possible 
higher studies and research ; in addition the University Library, which is entnely 
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i by tho Trust, was enabled 
also provides for the cost 
^trv and Helminthology. The 
.:Tfcusf. 

Tho Dbamavon Building has beea 


acquire 


a number of valuable books. 


Research Scholars in Old Burmese, 


Seismograph Station is also maintained by 



_ _ _ _ _ n _ completed, and will now provide a place where 

the Buddhist Students will 9 be able to hold meetings of a religious nature. # 

From consideration of these events which have occurred in the University 


more general interest to those of you 
raduate in the future. 

[all In Rangoon, a little over a year ago, I 

P mifolnn/liinrt 5 rv\ rvArf £JT> Art tvllltlh 


faring the past year, I turn to matters of 
who have just graduated, or who hope to 

When I was speaking at the City —— — - a - - ■ v - - - . , 

commented on what appeared to me a problem of outstanding importancei which 
faces the people of Burma, and on the solution of which far-reaching results may 
depend. I referred to the call for tho qualities of statesmanship, if we were to 
succeed in welding now thoughts and new ways on to* all that is best in the well 
established national life of Burma. 

To-day I feel still that the problem remains one of first importance offering 
innumerable opportunities for those wlm are willing to use their talents in 
attempting its solution for the benefit of their oountry. . t 

No doubt some amongst you, who are about to leave the university, will seek 
entry into Government {Service, and will endeavour by that means to secure for 
yourselves and your dependents reasonable comfort ia your lives, while giving to 
the country of your best. Government Service is indeed a noble profession, but 
neither che cultural development nor the material prosperity of a country can m 


gauged by the number, or the efficiency, of the 
must look olsowhere for opportunities, if all those 
are to lead full and useful lives. 


servants ofi Government, and w 
who pass through tho UniversB 


themselves hereafter to further study, 
learning will play a predominant par 
an academic career I have no 


Other graduates will certainly _ devote 
to a life in which the acquisition of 

those of you who determine to follow -— r -■ . . 

advice to offer, as your destinies will be governed by the irresistible 
which guide tho lives of those ivho are seekers after truth, whether it 1 
science or in other branches of learning. 

If, in the remarks that follow, I make scant reference to 
who follow an academic career, it will not be from a lack 


the desti- 
of 


some of the praotic 
new. To Illustrate 


scholar, but because I wish you to reflect on 
problem of welding together the old and the ( ~ 

the case of agriculture, which in Burma is carried ^ on almost exclu. 
who neither possess nor require large sums of capital to enable ther 
their occupation. The number of individual cultivators is^ so 
introduction of new methods of agriculture, or of variation xn 
tradition has allotted to particular areas, comes very slowly. 

"While moving about the country I have been impressed witt 
the cultivator in making use of ail the land at his disposal, eve. 
gains would be susceptible of increase by the use of better seou 


also observed 
in testing and 


t hrowing a different crop. I have 
v the "Agricultural Department, 
ox paddy, ami for other crops. 

Sometimes it seems as though there 
Agricultural Department and the benefits 


with interest the 
proving the seeds i 


main to the very large number 
referred. , 

You may wonder where to find a link 
at the University and the difficulty of tho 
improvements which are now available to him. If 
completed your studies you are debarred by 


were a gap between tho 
derived by the cultivato 


of ^individual cultivators to which I t 


between the 
cultivator in 


conclusion of yo 
taking full advantag 
you take the view that, • 
custom, or by some other 


personal inhibition, from ever again making use. of your hands except for 
purpose of holding a pen or operating a typewriter, then indeed you will fail . 
find the link. But. is there any justification for that attitude ? I know of none 
Worship of the fetish, that if a man has been educated he must necessarily lose 
the use of his hands, should not bo followed, unless it has boen proved beyond all 

. " ' conditions of the country. Any one 

think, find that ho has undertaken a 
for my remarks, it is to be found iu 


question to bo suitable to the particular 
attempting to prove that ■ proposition will, 1 
difficult task. If you seek the justification 
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<Ji the villages of Burma to-day, where there is such an obvious neecj 
„ 7 s of education and standing, to guide and assist the villagers in making ra£ 
usG of all the means which are now available for the improvement of their 
comfort and standard of living. But the Barman villager is an independent minded 
person, and therefore slow to accept guidance, unless he is certain that the person 
from whom the advice comes is himself capable of giving it practical application, 
I cannot think of any more useful purpose, for the years while you are still young 
and active, than that of giving guidance and help to those who live in the village 
of your choice. You may say that village life is dull and uninteresting, but I ask 
you to think of the great improvements which could be brought about in a short 
time. Improvement in crops, improvement in sanitation, in public health, and in 
general comfort, all these can be brought about by the energy of a single person, 
coupled with the willing assistance of the villagers ; and as to the latter, £ have 
no doubt that it will be readily given, when it is found that the man who recom¬ 
mends an improvement in the growing of crops, or in other village activities, is 
ready to be a pioneer in giving practical effect to his advice. 

Such are some of the opportunities .for useful work in the agricultural sphere, but 
commerce and industry also provide scope for those who are willing to use their 
abilities and energy, and who are not to be deterred by the possibility of failure. 

Burma is an exporting country, and as the large ships of to-day carry big cargoes, 
it follows naturally that the export trade is mainly in the hands'of companies with 
ample capital resources at their disposal. But export trade is never more than a 
“’action of the total trade of a country, so that alihough Burma is one of the 
‘.ynoipal rice exporting countries of the world, there remains a large and only 
‘folly developed field for internal trade of all kinds, which does not require such 
capital resources for its operation. 

•fore concluding I must revert again to the question of whether the openings 
3T activities which I have suggested are suitable for those who obtain degrees 
University. The reply must be largely a matter of opinion, but drawing on 
ngs of a varied experience, I remain firm iu the conviction, that a young 
; bas been taught at a University how to make use of his brains, will have 
Woe for pride if he be able in addition to show that ho has not lost the 
ids, and is willing to do his share of manual work when necessary. 

•o future may have in store for you, it is with my hearty good wishes 
■ vk on the next adventurous phase of your live3. 


amalai University Convocation 


is the text of the Address delivered by the Rt. Hon'ble F. S. 
the Vice-Chancellor, at the Annual Convocation of -.the Anuamalai 
a the 4th. December 1937 : — 

r democratic institutions of the British typo, which are now discredi- 
. arts of the civilized world. Even among us, who belong to the 
nwealtb, large sections of the people, perhaps growing steadily in 
i>f the opinion that, democracy is played out, and that in" clingling to 
e risk of being left behind in the international race. This may or may 
I am inclined to think that the day of democracy is not yet clone, anil 
i champions would only take pains to remove its weaknesses and reinforce 
g points, it might still maintain its ground as the most beneficent form of 
- government yet evolved. Unfortunately, democracy’s friends do not stop 
■ orimihate ; they take always the easy path to success and forget that, in certain 
'aspects of political action, the means are as important as the ends. It thus 
opens that in this country, with every widening of the franchise and of the 
phere of popular control, the corruptions of westorn democracy obtain a foothold 
sooner than its virtues. Criticism of the methods adopted by our leaders is not 
necessarily to be suspected as proceeding from a believer in autocracy, but ought 
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ratter to be woloomed as the attempt of a patriot who cherishes with affection — 
political institutions of his country and would fain so© them cleansed of unpertectioas 
and brought to a higher pitch of purity and public serviceaoleness. la this spirit 
and not in that of cavil, on the one hand or of fervid othor-worldhness on the other, 
I propofie to point out one of the dangers which threaten to strangle our public 


life 


It is 


The malady I shall deal with is the hypertrophy of the party system. 
established beyond question that parliamentary government postulates the existence 
of well-organized and coherent oarties. The conditions for their proper functioning 
must be secured beyond all hazard. Politicians who wish to do their bit for the 
community must; submit to a certain amount of control and restriction of the free 
exercise of their judgment. This being premised, I am concerned here to dwell at 
some length on the other side of the pioture. There are great evils attendant on tne 
system ; some of them apparent, but others insidious in their nature and demanding 
the utmost vigilance on the part of leaders lest, they choke the atmosphere of purity 
and regard for the welfare of the whole which is so essential to the success at 
popular institutions. Writers on political subjects usually point out that the great 
antinomy is between the freedom of the individual and the exaltation of mo btate, 
whether the individual exists only as an instrument of the welfare of the btate, or 
the State is in the last resort to be judged by the degree in which it sec dyes the 

* _ a. „ .3 it.... « f JnrUxrirlnnl T+ ic; m A manna A3.SV TO nOClaC OetW0Ctt 

mean, I 
the State 


golden 

for 


freedom and the welfare of the individual. It is by no means easy to decide 
these alternatives, but as one who is always on the quest of the ~~ 
should like to believe that except in very rare situations it is possible 
and the individual to sustain and subserve each other. summI an 
that faces us is, the party or the individual citizen ? vuo **.» 
demanding the entire surrender of the citizen, his prospect, his freedom, mi m 
life. Can a party push its claims against its members quite so far ? Perhaps W 
claim is not made m set formul® or stated nakedly in any treatise on public mm,. 

1 - 1 j • i I ll./, Inn,lrtnnrr yi-f T\QT'I’W VrOAIlf 1 VrtVJ \ 


The actual antinomy, however, 
One can imderstanI the nation 


to 

of 


aggrarf 


spoao: 


r-y 


tions ;Vut”in*adtuaT practice, the teodenoy of party executives is 
themselves and make continual inroads on tho freedom of action and — 
their members. As in other cases, the evil example of one party spreads anion- 
The reins of party discipline tend to be held with increasing rigour, and nr, ana 
women are told that non-compliance with the flats of party leaders Will r -• to 
in black ink in their records. In the hurry of life we do not remembepwoia or 
merely joining a party we give up a considerable slice of liberty. WitHmpuisos 
range of activity now assumed by Government and semi-governmental O0 la P'tie 
there is little in the normal life of a citizen which 'nay not at one tiro' 
become the subject of regulation ; and a political party therefore, xn ; «»ies.pf those 
means of extending its powor and prestige, is almost omnivorous. 1* 
body of crystallises views upon all subjects under the suu, and f.M aspects ot this 
called upon at any time to support them by advocacy and by vote.JMf WSmc: 

,. , ,1 1 J _ *...11 nt ilinort onM.inta ha Vl 1 SIVtilV DV Dl 


I take 


caiiUtt upon at au>' uuw iu &uupuit u.ic;*u uv .* . *•, , 

that the party views on nil or most of these subjects could be hissivoly by persons 
Such genuine ■ conformity is not possible in more than a few subjen to carry on 
distinction between fundamentals and details, between principles g 
applications, is apt to be lost eight of, and in the fervour of propane 
meat'of combat the word of the party leader must be obeyed, an 
military discipline tends to bo established. In a system of ins and o x tho energy of 

a .ri, - t i *‘1 wt.-»«<• Awa’ 0**1 l.-a fm* TV l"t irth f>»A TYtirflAH « Ji *U~ ~ i‘. i l- 


... to carry oa 
great that the 
crops which 
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Opposition, whose business ought to be to expose the 
but when, that task is done, to examine the 


ui, j/tu-uiApa, by 

v - —fine war k done 

flaws of Govfor new strains 
measures on their i 


but when, mat lasit is uoue, cmuuuo w * 

them where they are worthy of support, opposes for the sake of o* efforts of tho 
into tho habit of seeing nothing right in the operations of Govert r? due in the 
saving a good word of their adversaries. Tins may be good -strategyhave already 
no exorcise iu tho art of political judgment, which after all consists i. 
sift public issues, separate tho good and bad in them and aavauce - ur studies 
checking the other. How can a tyro iu political science educate himseh :0 0 f tho 
of the speeches aud actions of those who have hopelessly narrowed then having 
made up their minds to view all matters only as they afreet themselves t- more 
to the alumni of a University, I may not forget the needs of beginners and . the 
of elders so to conduct themselves in the political t sphere as well as in other * to 
that their thought, speech and deed may accord with oae another aud teach the 
that all life is one and must be lived inclose conformity with ones nature > 
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^Ipartmenta* 0 -M‘fe 5 m P 0SS *kle to be] a bondsman in politics and a free manfti. 

rl amazing^ how the men who sit at the headquarters of political organisations 
clurm tne right to control and guide our private friendships and social relations. The 
Darners that; divide parties one from another are held inviolable as though the;/ 
wore ordained ox heaven and could only be crossed under penalty of excommunica¬ 
tion. ion are admonished.which socials you may attend with impunity and which 
you must avoid. Deep differences of views on public affairs and the habit of meet- 
nag nn different platforms naturally part people into groups, and each person may 
bo j its tod to a void contacts which may expose him to misunderstanding or impair 
h i s reputation for fidelity. Why need we add to those natural restraints special 
prohibitions directed against individuals or classes? It is no good reminding us that, 
™ of abnormal excitement like that which saw the Irish Horae 'Rule bills 

ot. ulactstone, social intercourse between members of the opposed parties is apt to be 
at a minimum and even friendships may suffer suspension as during a civil war. 
Ihis is an aberration not to be cited as a precedent for normal times. I have never 
been able to perceive sufficient justification in India for the boycott of social funo** 
lions at which officials are present, whether as hosts or as guests. It arises from 
ram bid political animosity, to which I have ever been a stranger. One would think, 
on the contrary, that men and women were meant to mix easily and naturally with 
one another and that, where differing political tendencies might keep them apart, 
special occasions of social intercourse should be created for the purpose of bringing 
them together and thus bearing witness to their common nature. 

How true it is that the appetite for power grows by what it feods on 1 Put a man 
at a table witb some stationery and call him the secretary of a bureau. He will 
start by making enquiries which will soon, beoome inquisitious, by nxakinsr 
suggestions which wiJ ^ rapidly assume the character of orders, and by 

iqi m mating principles which will steadily harden into a creod. He sends out whips 
on ail occasions and sundry, and you have to make a speech or hold your tongue, 
to attend or stay away, and to walk to the right or to the left as you may be bidden 
. 6 may,readily grant that members of a party must submit to certain regulations 
in Older that concerted action may be calculable. What is objectionable and must 
be resisted is the ceaseless encroachment of the executive upon the freedom of the 
inuiyidua. until he becomes a mere unit in a well-drilled regiment. Not long ago 
official members m a legislative house nominated to represent departments or provin¬ 
cial governments wore the object of derision amongst non-officials as automata 
whose votes could as well be ra.keu into reckoning without requiring their bodily 
presence, tans saving them many hours of ennui and Government some sorely 
needed rupees* Seeing how attenuated the liberty of Congressmen, lor instance, is 
in these days, one is tempted to ask whether the gibe is less applicable to them. It 
is believed that they enjoy a certain measure ol fres speech at party meetings: but 
we all know how, where there is no publicity, there cannot be much freedom of 
utterance. If it he contended that, while the outward freedom to speak and to vote 
is reduced within narrow limits, the truest form of freedom namely, the freedom 
Ox 1*1 e mind, is not curtailed, even this proposition is only partially true, for thought 
can flourish and produce its full effect only when it can find, an outlet in speech 
disuse of the latter cannct but load to enfeeblement and paralysis 
ox the foimer. .Professor Graham.Wallas quotes in one of his books from a speech 
made m the House of Commons in 1911, when the question of women’s franchise 
was under discussion. It was agreed that the party whips should be called off and 
members could speak and vote m accordance with their personal views. One mem¬ 
ber complained that, as he and his colleagues hsd not enioved such freedom for 
mmy years, they found their mental faculties benumbed and did not know how to 
form an opinion An exaggerated statement without doubt : but it contains a certain 
measuie or tiutn ; u is against human nature to exercise independent thought in 
vacuo .Wo are grown callous ; otherwise we should feel the mockery of a system 
which draws scores of members from various committee rooms at the sound of the 
division bell and compels them to ask * Wh ich lobby is mine ?” The unreality of 
proceedings in which men and women do not care to form their own opinions or 
w'hen they have them, do not care to express them, is so great that one hesitates to 
accept the decisions arrived at in such conditions as expressions of the national will 
entitled to respect and obedience. T, H. Huxley was once asked why he did not 
care to enter the House of # Commons; his answer was that he had dedicated bis 
life to me discovery and elucidation of truth and not to its obscuration, and there- 
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foKf'he avoided the pursuit of politics. I do not think that Huxley overstated his 
ease. Party politics, which forbids independent judgment and compels one to speak 
and vote at another’s bidding, is systematized violence* done to truth. Ihis confession 
must sound strauge,' coming from one who a few moments ago granted the proposi¬ 
tion. that the party system and therefore party discipline are essential to the success 
of • 'id»i 5 rl 6 ora,tib-' inaja’tuKons, ajwl who is himself a lifelong practitioner or the game. 
Knowing how commonly one is misunderstood, let me at this point repeat my faith 
in. democracy. However bad a legislative chamber may be, as Cavour said, ir, can 
never be So bad as the antichambor of an autocrat or., one may add, of a modern 
dictator. But does it follow that I should join in the apothesis of party and kneel 
down before a caucus which regards its slogans as mantras at a ritual auu shouts 
fcosanas at every paltry success as though the hosts of heaven had routed the hordes 
of hell ? 

It has been pointed out that the function of political parties is akin to that of 
lawyers who argue a case before the jury from opposite sides^ the general puoho 
being the final deciding authority. Avowedly thou a party is only one of two or 
more similar agencies meant to chock and complement one another for the discovery 
of the lino of best advantage to the community. For any one of these to c.aim the 

monopoly of power or influence and to demand the entire allegiance of the people is 

in the nature of a usurpation. It ought to be clearly understood that in a legislature, 
for instance, the party in power will only then bo doing its'duty when it pays due re¬ 
gard to the views of the other elements that compose the House, appropriates the 
best thoughts and suggestions put forward by them and euacts into law the com¬ 
bined wisdom of the people’s representatives, if it were possible to rid our minds 

of the competitive aspect of the labours of the various parties, they would seem to be 
co-ordinate and co-operating ageuoies employed on the common, task of ascertaining 
and promoting the good of the whole community. A party is subordinate to the 
nation, must be ready to sacrifice its interests for those of the nation, and ought not 
to claim of the citizen that complete abnegation that only the nation can claim in 
sore need. On this view how grievously at fault we are in carrying on a ceaseless 
mutual warfare, on the look-out for ambushes, feints and fights to the finish I L 
the great religions are to practise the virtues of charity, _ tolerance and eveu^ apprecia¬ 
tion'to wards one another, if races and nations ~~~ : ' 

to pull down all tariff and political barriers, 
squabbles and traceless hostilities of our parties, often 
and revolving round personalities 1 

I am under command to exhort you, the graduates 
selves suitably unto the position to which, by the degrees t . .. 

you have attained. Your position is that of those who are entering on the rights 
and duties of citizenship. I advise you to be faithful to party, but always to put 
the nation above it. I advice you, when you become leaders, to circnmscnbo within 
well-defined limits the jurisdiction of your party,, to demand of your followers due 
respect for this jurisdiction but scrupulously to allow them full discretion outside 
that jurisdiction. I advise you not to look upon members of other parties as enemies 
to be avoided, denounced and injured, but as fellow-travellers choosing different 
routes to reach the same goal, viz the common good. I advise you, above all, to 
cherish your personal freedom as a birthright and guard it jealously exoept in a 
limited sphere so that in your public activities you may bo true to yourselves. The 
ideal to be aimed at is the one enunciated in our ancient saying : 

“One and the same* in thought, word and act.” To propagate others’ opinions as 
vour own, to make speeches against your convictions and to vote habitually at the 
bidding of a whip, is to do violence to truth. In this land men have been bidden 
from ancient days to speak the truth aad to perform the dharma. Truth has been 

declared to be the foundation and the support of all things. In an immortal legend 

Harlschandra sold his wife and son to slavery and himself watched corpses burning 
on Ganga’s bank, to avoid framing a falsehood between his lips. To keep the plighted 
word of his father Kama gave up a kingdoon ancl dwelt in the forest for years with 
his wife. The empire of Truth has no limits and knows no relaxations. Modem 
life, however, has made numerous and extensive inroads # upon it. la 
the dealings of nations, whether in war or peace or ordinary diplomatic intercourse: 
in the flattery that pervades palaces ; in the large sphere allotted to propaganda and 

advertisement; in the region of sex ; in commerce and business ; in testimonials ; in 

postprandial utterances ; " in obituary orations and epitaphs ; in dealings with invalids 


are bidden, in the name of mankind, 
how paltry and childlike seem the 
with no intelligible distinction 

of the year, to conduct your- 
conferred upon you to-day, 
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aiid^cliild ren ; in the promises made by lovers and by candidates at election time; in 
tM writings of the partisan press; iu thd one-sided pleadings before judges ; in the 
chronicles of courts and kings and queens ; in the defence of superstition and error as 
a necessary basis for ethical conduct; in these and several other departments wo 
recognise and allow for a large measure of concealment and distortion of the truth. 
Shail we knowingly and deliberately add the enormous domain of politics to this for- 
• mid able list ? . 

Happily we are uofc left without some shining examples for our guidance. One 
that will be universally admitted is Mahatma Gandhi. It is not for nothing that he 
observes silence on one day of each week, for all speech involves a certain impair¬ 
ment of the truth. He employs the fewest words and the simplest to express 1 his 
thoughts, for does not the poet say that those must be frugal in their words who 
wish to be truthful ? I know of none who is so protornaturally careful to avoid 
situations that might compromise or weaken his adherence to the truth. With a will 
that no bribe can buy and no threat can bend, he upholds the supremacy of liis 
e onseience. Dedicated body and soul to the service of mankind, he will seek no good, 
however great or glittering, except by methods wholly consonant with his own con¬ 
ception of right or truth. Daridranarayana , as he proclaims himself, four annas is 
not beyond his means ; if still he stands outside the Congress organisation, it is 
because its atmosphere irks his extremely sensitive and truthful soul. He protests 
against people following him bindly and accepting his decisions without endeavouring 
to make them their own. Yet, so weak is human nature that in the wide circle of 
his influence people too readily surrender their individual freedom and so palter 
with truth. If one of the phases of: truth be non-violence, another is the integrity 
of the human soul. The Mahatma’s supreme merit is bis unflinching devotion to the 
goddess of Truth in her various phases. Lot us be his co-worshippers, not his 
worshippers, 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered by His Excellency Sir Hyde 
(Iowan, Chancellor, at the Annual Convocation of the Nagpur University held on the 

llkh. December 1937 :— 

As all of you knosv, the election for the Vice-Chancellorship were held yesterday, 
and Mr, T. J. Kedar was elected your Vice-Chancellor for the coming two years. 
Before I oommeaoe ray speech it is my very pleasant duty to welcome him to his 
new post and to wish him ail success during his tenure of office. And in so doing 
I know that you will all wish rne to congratulate the outgoing Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir Han. Singh Gour, on the completion of an ovontful and most successful term 
of office—a term which has left its mark on the history of the University in 
colours which will not fade. 

On former occasions when it has been my privilege to preside over this 
Convocation, f have purposely kept what I had to say within narrow* limits, so as 
to take as little of the limelight as possible off the distinguished person who was 
to deliver the Convocation address. To-day I shall ask you to bear with me for a 
little longer than usual, firstly, because we have just come to the end of one of the 
most memorable weeks in the annals of the University ; and secondly, because this 
is the last occasion on which l shall address you as your Chancellor, About the 
first reason I have already said all that I had to say during the past few* days. 
The week has marked the end of much patient endeavour on the part of tho Vice- 
Chancellor and of all those who are charged with your welfare, and you must give 
your thanks to them U ful.l measure, pressed down, and running over” ; for by their 
labours the University starts on a new and, let us hope, a" glorious period in its 
history. It will be your duty,—the pious duty of successive generations of students—* 
to tend the seed which faithful hands have sown, and to see that it bears fruit and 
multiplies. My second reason leads me to say just three things to you; I Want 
first of all to thank every one of you, from the Vice-Chancellor down to tho last- 
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\ompfl freshman, with all warmth and sincerity for the unfailing kindness, 
and good will that you have shown to. me as voiu* Chancellor. And I wish espn&efaf^M 

thank you fox your action in conferring upon me the highest distinction which it 
;'-SR ,n 7 0U1 t P 0WGr ' co £* V0 ' I have been deeply touched by it, and although I do not 
feel that I deserve the honour, I can at any rate say honestly that whenever l had a 
chance to help you I have done my best to take it I can assure you all that I shall 
carry away With me the pleasantest memories of my days among you, and shall follow 
the fortunes of the University with the deepest interest. 

Next, I feel impelled to say a word about a proposal which is in the air, to the 
oiiect tnat the University should bo allowed to elect its own Chancellor in future, 
instead of having; an ex-officio Chancellor thrust upon it. I may tell you without 
hesitation—though you will understand that the opinion is a purely" personal one, has 
not been discussed with any one else, and binds nobody—that * I am in complete sym- 
patuy with that proposal.. "When the University was started, there were obvious 
advantages for a young and untried body in having the Governor of the Province 
as Us uhapcellor. Those days have passed. The University has shown itself, if you 
will permit me to say, amply capable of looking after its own affairs, and there seems 
to me to be every reason now why it should have the same freedom to elect its own 
Onaneellor as 1 believe every English University has. To my mind no other system 
bents a democratic and self-governing institution. 

And lastly, I should like to say one word to those of you who are in statu 

ptiptllian. I am sometimes tempted to think that during what I may call the open 

season . 01 * convocations the youth of ludia is in danger of suffering from a surfeit of 
good advice. It receives so much of that commodity that the result must be a kind 
of moral indigestion, and I hesitate to add to its compliant. But l feel that I should 

bo doing less than my duty if at the end of five years amongst you I did not give 

you m a few simple words one piece of advice which seems to me. as I near the end 
of my public life, more valuable than all the . gold that was ever minted. It is this, 
You who are studying here are doing sometimes far more important than acquiring 
Knowledge, You are forming your own characters in preparation for a battle which 
seems to become hercer with every year that passes. There is only one way in 
which you can hope to enter that battle armed cap a pie and unafraid, and that is by 
training your chafaoters, just as you would train your body, not to softness but to 
hardness. Seek initiation into the most inspiring of all cults, the cult of the difficult. 
Way to yourselves that nothing that it won easily is worth winning, and that the only 
prize wiMch you covet is the one that you must strain mightily to grasp. And when 
4 y°u have flowed your studies, go forth into the world"as warriors and not as 
softies . If the hills confront you, climb them. If torrents bar your way, breast 
* i B forces of evil tempt you, spurn them. If the sunscorches and the 

wind blisters, endure them both with fortitude. Thus, and thus only, will you assert; 
and justify your manhood. That is my message to you, and may" all good luck go 
with you o;i your various paths, b 

Aud mow ! will ask Mr. Sachphidananda Sinha to deliver the Convocation Address. 
He is the Vice-Chancellor of a sister University at Patna and his eminence in public 
life as an administrator and legislator is well known to you. Bis contributions to the 
commonweal have been those of an enlightened and disinterested servant of society, 
and ins journalistic work and his establishment of a splendidly housed library at 
Patna hear witness to his manifold interests. Throughout bis life he has devoted 
mmseif to tne good of his country, and .it is with much pleasure that we welcome 
him to our midst to-day. 


The Lucknow University Convocation 

Tho following is the text of the Address delivered by the Hon’blo Mr. Justice 
v* Jayakar , Judge, Federal Court of ludia, at the Sixteenth Annual Convocation 
of the Lucknow university held on the 11th. December 1937:*— 

I am indebted to your learned Vice-Chancellor for this opportunity of addressing 
you at this year's Convocation. I deem it a great honour and a" privilege. Your 
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i/sity 13 very fortunate in having for it 3 Vice-Chancellor a. distinguishedpers&alU 
Mt-iiko Br. Paranjpye. Be represents in my province tire tradition of dmmgmshea 
men who have learned to combine modesty and sacrifice with culture and scholarship. 

Lot me begin by offering cordial felicitations to the Graduates of the year on the 
attainment of the degrees to which they have been admitted by the University to-day. 
I wish them a bright career in the service of the country, 

I compliment your University on tho excellent work it has done during the short 
period of its existence. What ‘is particularly gratifying is the devotion of your 
students to the work of research in Science and Literature, which .has secured the 
encomiums of eminent authorities. You hav& the singular fortune of having on your 
stall a few Professor* whose monumental work has secured world-wide . recognition .I 
am glad to find that the series of special lectures organized by jour University fur the 
benefit of the general public and advanced students have been found useful and I hope 
that their usefulness will increase. There are many other activities of your univer¬ 
sity to which I would have liked to refer, but the time at my disposal prevents mo 

fl °These are all verv satisfactory signs and show that, located as you are in tb!$ seat 
of ancient Muslim culture, your University is not averse to the rapid assimilation ot 
all that is progressive in European thoaght and that you have been able to so recon¬ 
cile the two as to remove the conflict which superficial observers often detect. 

It has been said that education is a function of society. If so, it is equally true 
that society is n function, of education* They act and react, we cannot conceive of 
society except as affected from time to time by the form of its education, by the 
thought currents which it will permit to be set free, and by the ideals that it will 
propound. It is therefore diflicut to devise an ideal system, of education which will 
remain operative for all time or endure through all the vicissitudes which overtake 

the social edifice from time to time, . , , , 

The present discontent in educational circles, noticeable everywhere, is cue to a 
perception of the fact that since our educational ideals were laid down more 
than P a century ago, the needs of the Indian people have materially altered. 
On this question thero is more or less complete unanimity amongst Indian 
thinkers, though perhaps there are differences about ihe methods to bo 
adopted to bring our educational practices into conformity with our present 
reauiremeuts, It is needless in this short speech to enter into the details 
of these differences, They are many , and vary according to the experienco and 
nr eviction of each individual. But it is common ground that a vital change is 
needed in our educational methods and that in laying down our schemes we must 
takHong views and build not only for the immediate present, bqt for the future also. 

It is a trite observation that the business of education is to prepare a youth to 
live his life well as a social unit. It is therefore futile to conceive^uf schemes oi 
education in isolation of the environment. Education properly understood can never 
mV'Vn a scheme of discipline in the cloistered region of the hoy s Individual existence. 
It must mean and include a variety of ways which bring him into contact, as 
frequently as possible with his fellows. This is more so in India, where caste and 
religion are often a barrier. They were perhaps never so before as now. Greater 
feXare now created in the name of race end religion than ever beforehand there 
fa m consequence, tho imminent danger that these feuds may soon invade tho 
sacred and protected precincts of our schools and colleges. Some may regard ■ the 
present tendencies of separatism as a sign of rapid awakenlM amongst classes lying 
Jomant for long and making amends for tho lateness of their awakening by the 
violence of their preaching. One may or may not agree with this exp anatioo, but 
iho fact remains that the dividing impulse is to-day most powerful and will invade 
SB schools and colleges unless we all unite to protect them from the virus so 
rapidly spreading around us. 

It therefore becomes increasingly necessary to recast our ideas of .education m 
terms of a common citizenship and to regard education, in an Increasing measure, 
nf a preparation Of the youth to take up and duly perform his part as a unit of 

Ly A sense of oneness with his fellows must be created at every step-through 
the medium of sports as well as studies. The feeling of seclusion, isolation, division, 
inoeriority or inferiority, which so many factors in the outside word rapidly 
promote, must be kept perpetually in check. The youth must be taught to under¬ 
stand how he is linked with his fellows, what common ties he has with them in 
all that makes life so rich and pleasant, how much ho *owes to the past and how 
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future depends on the present—in fact, a sense of ^partnership m 
T'^iea^d,, which delights In giving and taking* thereby an folding Lus nfe more &n< 
~ more and enriching tliat of his fellows. What Burke said in Ms time is very 
apposite to the present needs of India: “The State. is not a partnership m things 
subservient only to the gross animal existence of. a temporary and perishable nature : 
It Is a partnership in all science : a partnership in all art: a partnership in every 
virtue and in all perfection. As the ends of this partnership cannot be obtmnea m 


many generations, it becomes 
bat between those who are 


a partnership not only between those who are living 
dead and those who are to be horn.’’ 

The interest of tbo State In the education of its youth, unlike that of the 
parent or the youth himself, is purely social—namely, the service of the community. 
The State has nothing to do with the personal ambitipn of the youth, nor even the 
aspiration of his parent. The State is concerned with seeing that the conditions 
under which the youth receives his education are such that they provide him with 
opportunities, created In miniature and under protective conditions, ox training nis 
sense of citizenship, that Is, the feeling that he Is a social unit and that whoa m 
goes out he will have to merge in larger units prepared for assimilation with 
himself. A perfect system of education must, therefore, endeavour to reproduce, 
in the corporate life of the student, as many features of the social life outside, as 
it is possible under the conditions of the times. # u 

The State has a right to demand that, In consideration 01 the revenues U 
spends on the education of its youth, they should bo trained in a way suitable for 
the growth of those civic virtues which a civilized State regards as essential for 
its existence and progress. 

according to the 


These civic virtues may change 
The educationist has therefore, in 
education, to make a careful survey 
engaged in such an enquiry, ho will 
the present times is that a powerful 


cirOumstanoes of the times, 
his desire to devise a suitable scheme of 
of his times and its vital features. When 


the time being, in the seat of 
and is making an experiment 


discover that the most significant feature of 
iud popular party is in power, settled, for 
Government, in the bulb of the provinces of India, 

___ w in democratic Government. There could hardly bo 

anyone in this land who would not wish it godspeed in its difficult task, avid give 
it all the help and co-operation which it needed. It Is hardly necessary -to say 
this, for the prominent men of the party, who are In charge of affairs, will by 
reason of their popularity achieved by suffering* and ^sacrifice, extopt from their 
countrymen all the co-operation and help which they require. 

They have boon thinking of taking in hand several questions of reform. Among 

them all, education is perhaps the most vital. A conference was held at their 

headquarters a few days ago, and as reported in the Press, a scheme of education 
was evolved briefly described as “self-supporting education.’" That word causes a 
certain amount of confusion, but it has been recently explained* It does notfmean, 

it is said* that education should hear its own cost through fees and contributions. 
The idea of self-supporting education is not that the 34 and a half million children 
in this country of school-going age could be educated without any cost to the 
State, nor that those children could, by their labour, add value to the material 
supplied to them ^measurable in terms of economic services, so as to cover the 
entire cost of education. The term “self-supporting education” was recently 
explained by Mr. Kumarappa, who apparently knew the mind of the original 
promoter of the idea. What Is meant, ho says, has a much wider value not in 
terms of money only, but in terras of future services to bo rendered by the child 


purely 

Lowe?' 


It is not possible’ In the brief compass of this 
self-supporting education Is the best training for 


address to discuss whether a 

r _ o . .. _ citizenship. It is sufficient, 

owever," to observe that even the latest viewlof education, popular m political circles 
whioh make up thq present provincial Governments, ultimately reduces itself to 
a training in oitizenship. 

Under the present circumstances of India, a training In citizenship Is another 
word for a training in democracy, meaning thereby the equipping of the youth 
with the attributes which make the working of democracy successful. The process 
lies in educating his judgment and implanting in him the temper and habits of a 
good citizen. 

This is not a new theory. It has been the foundation of many reforms in other 
countries and ia the basis of an important Education Aot in England, It has now 
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as a commonplace of civics. Democracy can succeed in produfi _ 
A .all that is expected by its fond votaries only when the democratic State provides 
training for its youth for the due exercise* of civic functions, including a true 
understanding of the right to a vote and the use of a popular ■ Government, as 
against an autooracy oven of a paternal character, So viewed, civic education is 
different from mere literacy or stuffing the mind with knowledge and information, 
for even the educated man is not immune (he is perhaps more prone) from the 
mistakes which his illiterate brother in the village is liable to make -in the exeroise 
of civic virtues. 

It Is said that the working of free ^institutions requires three things : (1) 
instructed leadership, (ft) “the moral compulsion of a "democratic tradition,” (d) 
an electorate trained in the methods of free Government. Nos (1) and (3) are 
outside tho scope of this brief discourse. No. (3) is besides a growth of time and 
cannot he expected to arise so soon after our entry on democracy. No. (1) belongs 
to a 'course of specialization in training and a singularity of opportunities which 
cannot be ►had by the average youth. It is the result of advantages, mostly 
exceptional, which oaunot be obtained by a large majority of those who resort to 
a college. The life-history of some of our present-day political leaders illustrates 
the inestimable valuo of these advantages, some congenital, others the result of 
affluence and the tradition and training which it can secure. The work of a 
University cannot therefore be muoh concerned with the growth of such exceptional 
products. These may arise incidentally in the course of. its training. Its general 
aim is however moro modest, viz. to create in the mind of the average youth who 
has recourse to it, habits of observation and judgment calculated to prepare the 
groundwork of democracy. 

If, with this object in view, the courses of instruction provided at our 
Universities are critically examined, it will he found that they provide an education 
for an age of plenty, as some hostile critics have described it. Its constituents can 
bo classified into three groups, as Profovssor Lancelot Hogben, Regius Professor of 
Natural History at Aberdeen University, has observed : ‘Knowledge once useful, 
knowledge still useful, knowledge possibly destined to bo useful.” Tho need is 
therefore all the more imperative of so arranging our courses of study as to make 
them servo the purposes of the State, which is to produce an effective citizen, 

In this connection, it has been found by experience, both ancient and modern, that 
this can be best done by a course of what is called “liberal education.” This educa¬ 
tion may equip the youth with a means of livelihood, but that is only an incidental 
advantage. A test of effective citizenship is that the citizen, as a result of his wide 
liberal training, looks upon public affairs as a part of his business" and is able to 
devote to them the same skill, integrity, care and attention as if they were his 

° W What is this “liberal education” which is productive of these results ? 'Of all the 
descriptions that I have come across, perhaps the one given by T. H. Huxley is the 
most apposite. “That man has had a liberal education who has been so trained in 
youth that his body is the ready servant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure 
all tho work that as a mechanism, it is capable of j whose intellect is a clear, cold, 
logic engine, with all its parts of equal strength and in smooth working order : ready 
like a steam engine, to be turned to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers as 
well as forge the anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored with a knowledge of 
tho great and fundamental truths of Nature and of the laws of her operations : one 
who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to 
come to heel by a vigorous will: the servant of a tender conscience ; who has learned 
to love all beauty, whether of Nature or of Art, to hate all vileness, and to respect 
others as himself.” 

In this brief, address, I can hope to touch only a few of theso attributes, so ad- 
mirabiy summed ap in the above quotation. First, there Is the Body. It must be 
made the ready servant of the will and must do with ease and pleasure all the work 
that it is capable of. Observe a crowd of Indian students, or for that matter, a 
crowd of vrown-up men of the middle class ; how may of them possess the bodily 
proportions and poise—the square shoulder, the broad chest, the light step, the quick 
eve and the other characteristics showing ‘ease and pleasure’ in going about their 
business. To most of us. our body is a burden, a crippled, ugly ponderous entangle¬ 
ment even at the age when the urge of beauty ought to be strong in our breast. 
How many of us devote ovory day even a little of our time to make our body beauti¬ 
ful ? This cannot be done by a 'resort to -mere games.^Gamos from the physical 
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idfc of view of training the body are unhelpful, whatever choir value m&i _ 

oral purposes* The body can be trained only by daily physical muscular exercise 
taken either individually or in education classes working under a systematic physical 
education department of the College, The aim is to train the body 0 be "beautiful, 
for Nature intended it to be so. A well trained body, male or female, is an object 
of divine beauty, as many of the anciont models, like “Crouching Venus” and 
“Apollo Belvedere” which have survived the ravages of time, show us, Speaking 
psychologically, the aim mustLbelto inoulcate a love and respect for the body not duly 
as a “mechanism” for the performance of bard work but as an object of infinite 
grace, pleasure and satisfaction, or, as a recent author has said—“a sense of the 
poetry of all graceful movement.” In all acts, even the most common, like e. g, 
taking down a heavy bodk from a shelf, there is grace and poise, ease and pleasure. 
Nor are the advantages merely physical. The interaction of mind and body is a well 
known law of Nature, and a well poised body Is often the accompaniment of a well 
poised mind and a crooked mind often resides in an ugly and ill-shaped body. 

Next comes the intellect—that “clear cold logic engine”—an instrument with all its 
parts of equal strength—“no excessive development of one over the other”; arid “all 
m smooth working order” —no conflicts between them. The main function of this 
instrument is to perform the process of olearjthinking. The need for this was perhaps 
never greater than now. when the danger of an apotheosis of the^ Press—always a 
besetting calamity of popular Governments—was most powerful. Widened franchise 
and an awakening sense of political power make it most Imperative that. the citizen 
who exercise his newly acquired power must be able to make up his mind and ex¬ 
press it clearly and courageously on a number of complex and unfamiliar problems 
which will confront him in his new environment, “Shall we 'replace by vocational 
training our present educational system ? Shall wo accept the ensuing Federation ?” 
“'Is universal prohibition desirable or practicable and various other complex pro¬ 
blems, new and unfamiliar, will soon emerge on the horizon, and the College youth, 
grown into a citizen, will' be called upon to exercise an intelligent vote, for Aye or 
No, on these troublesome questions. This is inevitable if our experiment at democracy 
is to succeed. Where-ever it has failed it was owing to the habit of the average 
citizen to do his thinking by proxy. A democracy has perhaps more rampant pre¬ 
judices than may other forms of Government, for its strength and weakness both lie 
in an apotheosis of the popular will as expressed by the average oitizeu. Its ideals, 
expedients and sanctions hover round this entity—the average citizen. Ho is the 
unit which its administrators perpetually keep in view. He is Hie centre of all 
their activities, beneficent or restrictive. The citizen is therefore called upon to 
exercise his judgment not in the quiet and placid surroundings of a class room but in 
the din and turmoil of rampant prejudice and acute controversy. It is then tlrnt Hie 
written word the—“It” (spelt with a capital i ) of the “advertisement hoarding, 
newspaper headline or over the wireless last night”, as a facetious writer described 
it, is readily accepted as a guarantee of truth. 

As a critical observer of modern democratic Government remarks : l an average 
citizen takes his opinions from a newspaper. Ho reads his politics very often in a 
medley of other stuff, scandal and sport, cinema stars and gangsters. He rarely sees 
the other side of a question and does not even stop to inquire if there is another side. 
His years at school and college have taught him the sanctity of the printed page. 
Because a thing is printed, it seems to him, in some way, to be the warranty of 
truth ; because it proceeds from an unknown power, it appears impersonal and there¬ 
fore perhaps true. t “It is in the paper”, is nearly always a complete answer to a 
question as to whether any particular thing is true. 

As a training against this apotheosis of the written word, it is of ton a good plan 
to use a popular newspaper as a medium in the detection of erors—to analyse its 
IeMng article*—to find out how much is based on fact and how much on prejudice or 
error, how much is the outcome of its open or secret policy, how much is logically 
faulty or untrue in fact, what deceptive words are used unrelated to facts or intended 
to raise the emotions or the prejudices of the reader. Such analytical criticism is often 
an entertaining and useful pastime in a college room, and its utility often varies in 
proportion with the popularity of the paper or the acuteness of. the controversy. 

1 will, now turn to another danger, which may gradually invade the precincts of 
our schools and colleges, unless we, that is, the people and the new Government, are 
watchful. I say that it is a possible danger, because it is so likely to arise from the 
circumstances of the moment. As stated above, for the first time in the History of 
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cfoantry, n political party, manned by men of immense popularity achieved ™ 
• ^vigorous methods of disciplined sacrifice, has come into power. What was once an 
“opposition’ 1 delighting in all the ways and means of an opposition, has now become 
the Government of the land. This transition from an “opposition” to a ^government” 
has been somewhat easy and unaccompanied by the use 1 of the familiar forces of 
violence, usually attendant on such changes. Signs are not wanting that the change 
in ideals and methods which should accompany this change of status from a warring 
and captious opposition to a peacefully tolerant Government of the day—will take 
some time to com© over those who are in charge of affairs. The habit is still fami¬ 
liar of regarding themselves as a dominant party, struggling for mastery over its 
rivals by the old methods of aggressive conquest It is difficult for them to realise 
that what was once a “Party”, has now ceased to be a sectional organisation. It is 
now the Government of the entire province—the parens patnae—the guardian of the 
entire population of the province, of all schools of political thought, including Its old- 
time rivals. 

There is no doubt that in course of time long or short according to circums¬ 
tances—-a true sense of their position as the Government of the land will come. But 
until that day is reached, both the Government of the day ami also the people they 
govern have to be on their guard that, in the first flush of their well-merited victory 
and in their desire to erase all opposition and establish themselves permanently in 
the seat of power, this now Government does not become what one may briefly 
call an authoritarian State, using as so many othor Governments have done So similar 
circumstances, every instrument at its command for inculcation of Its own political 
views and the suppression of those which are regarded as unfavourable to its strength 
and permanence. ,fudging by what has happened elsewhere under conditions more 
or less similar, this new Government has to carefully guard itself against the danger 
of gradually makiug itself the Schoolmaster of the people, inculcating its own poli¬ 
tical theories and social ideas and gradually banning those of the opposite character. 
The desire of self-preservation is a natural one in Governments as in individuals, 
and this desire often, in the absence of an effective opposition, takes the form of 
an Impulse to propagate its own views, entering the class-room, the lecture-hall, the 
journalist's office, the cinema, the broadcasting station and, from one and all of these, 
teaching a definite and clear cut political faith. What is most significant is that all 

this "dead levelling” is most often honestly done in the name of educational or 
social advance, intended for the good of the people, and the absence of all effective 
opposition, due to the silencing of rivals,' tends to create and strengthen a feeling of 
infallibility. 

History teaches us that when such ardour overtakes a powerful party, for the 
moment the c/e facia Government of a country, schools and colleges ana other semi¬ 
naries of the young are the first To he invaded. In this connection, and as a warn¬ 
ing to all of us, the following description of the German methods of education, 
given by an Englishman who taught for three years in a German school, Is worth 
quoting, as an illustration of. the attitude of an authoritarian Stale towards schools 
and colleges 

; “Officials are sent into schools, walk into*" the classes and cross-examine the 
teacher before his pupils, and if they think necessary, arrest him at once. Attempts 

are made to find out from children what their parents’ politics are .Religious 

lessons consist for the most part of talks about Herr Hitler and the glories of 

Germany,..,.Hitler Is the second Jesus, but greater than the first, because he had 

not only* Power hut (ho whole world against him. The State is everything, the 
individual nothing, and to this end every subject of instruction must be turned. Art 
must work people up to patriotic passion. Literature is to be purely patriotic, and 
hooks which treat of peace and international understanding are not allowed even in 

private hands.Every week the children have a patriotic lesson, devoted to the 

Treaty of Versaiies, the crimes of tbe Allies, the Jews, and the Communists, and to 
the great Germans, who are not Goethe, Bach, Kant, but Barbarossa, Frederick tho 

Great, Bismarck. Nationalism is a religion in the class-rooms. The teacher asks 

leading questions, such as ‘Who at the present day, reminds us most strongly of 
Jesus by his love of the people and his self-sacrifice?, to which the answer Is 
‘Herr Butler,’ and ‘ Who remind us by their devotion and loyalty of the Disciples ?' 
& General Goering, Dr, Goebbels, and Hauptmann Boehm’. The school morning 
prayer runs ‘Lora* we German children tread before Thy Countenance, beseeching 
Thee to make ua as our fathers were. Give as already m our early years a pious 
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ymok and strong bands. Protect our Fatherland, this most glorious on earthy . 
be 7 free and united, let it flourish proud and strong. And do Thou protect wit 
strong hands the great and bold Ohanoellor and the President of the Reich, 
our leaders. Amen’, 

I have quoted the passage pretty fully as constituting a grave warning that, in 
the patriotic desire to popularize and reform their schemes of education, there should 
be no interference by the new Government with the intellectual democracy of oar 
colleges and universities. It is wise to remember that the freest use of the human 
reason is the true test of. a democratic Government, as contrasted with an authori¬ 
tarian State. Their ideals of education are as the polos apart. The one aims at 
ungrudging subservience^ the other at freedom. An authoritarian Government, put¬ 
ting a premium on obedience, aims at producing citizens who will be serviceable m 
the propagation of its political views—more “cogs in the wheel”. The democratic 
State, on the other hand, demands that citizens should -he “dynamic forces to mould 
a new order”. Rebellious enterprise in thought and*action will be its watch word. 
Research after truth, through the avenues of questioning doubt and restless enquiry, 
will be the ideal it will set before its youth. ‘A thinking man is the worst enemy 
of the Prince of Darkness,’ said Carlyle, and this is ever true of all autocracies, 
religious or political, and often-times they are masked under the guise of democracies. 

It is therefore necessary that this spirit of freedom, this triumph of the human 
reason must bo maintained at all costs within the precincts of our colleges, the nur¬ 
series of the future citizen. Freedom must be fully preserved for the youth to use 
his own reason, to think for himself, to develop on his own lines, without the slightest 
interference from any one, except in the interests of discipline and corporate life. 
Freedom of association and discussion, methods of persuasion and argument must be 
strictly preserved and the individual must bo left untouched by any desire on the 
part of the State to become a nation-wide schoolmaster. A certain degree of hero- 
worship is inevitable in seminaries of. the young, but it must be the apotheosis not of 
the Stale or the Party that governs it, but an apotheosis of “truth, goodness and 
beauty”. The aim should bo to produce an extreme flexibility of mind—an intellect 
able to grapple with the complex problems facing the community—able to form its 
mind and express it without reserve or equivocation. Doubt and questioning must 
have their due place in the mental apparatus of the youth. “In his own breast”, 
said Mathew Arnold, “every man carries about with him a possible Socrates in that 
power of a disinterested play of consciousness upon his stock notions and habits”. 
This “possible Socrates*’ must be revived and set free from the debris of ready-made 
thought. 

The last feature I would urge on your attention is “Love all beauty whether of 
.Nature or Art.” This is perhaps the most neglected part of our education. This is 
singularly unfortunato when it is remembered that India is a country about which 
Max Muller said : “If I were to look over the whole world to find out the pountry 
most richly endowed with all the wealth, power and beauty that Nature can bestow— 
in some parts a very Paradise on earth—I should point to India.” And yet, how 
little is the effort in our education to make the youthful mind responsive to the 
charms of Nature, so plentiful and variegated in the countryside. How many of us 
even know or recognize the birds that cheer us by their song or delight us with the 
glory of their plumage. A motor car may occasionally take us into the country, but 
do we not then prefer the “wail of the wireless” in our car to the song of the' birds 
in the air ? Nature can be best admired in solitude. College excursions are not 
without value, but they hardly ever teach the student to love and admire Nature in 
solitary companionship. “Education,” said Chesterton, “has meant the teaching of 
town things to country people who did not want to learn them. I suggest that educa¬ 
tion should now mean the teaching of country things to town people who do want to 
learn them.” How true is this observation in India ? The aim must he to teach the 
youth to understand, appreciate and respect Nature—from the birds and beasts which 
abound in India, to the inanimate things which adorn our landscape. You do not in 
India require a pretext like angling for visiting the countryside, as you do in some 
other countries where the climate and other conditions are not favourable. 

After the beauties of Nature come tho “beauties of Art.” How magnificent are 
they in this oountry ? Take only two, Music and Literature, We have inherited 
these from times almost dim in the hoary past. In Music, we see the refreshing 
spectacle that on a lab.no purely Hindu, the Muslim has woven fascinating patterns, 
carefully preserving the beauty of the original. In these days when contract between 
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tfiesS 4^?6 races is so essential, not only for the preservation of th .® 

>ut for the growth of a common culture without wfaioh do 

can fulfil its national purpose we have in our midst a most fascinating art whiois 
perhaps more true to nature than any other system of Music Be 
of the day, the various phases of Nature-summer, wmter, thk^stem 

sentiments of humanity, love, compassion, devotion —have each a plaoe in this sy 
which is perhaps the noblest heritage that has descended to us. 

bul music will unite. Properly realised, its value in huildiug up a sense of Mfnino 
citizenship is unique in this land. And yet what place has it iu u nive, s .faes r 
You are perhaps more fortunate here than m my ftestdenO^. You 
public institution solely devoted to the study of music and tunug out «!«»»'»« 
after vear. Tire only thing I would venture to sav to J'OU-iaAhisoity, where 
music'has reigned supreme since (and even before) the ‘rule Q 

the present time-is that height should not be sacrificed to bwadth w 
endeavour should bo made to graft exotics on a system which has its own P"DO>p es 

and rules of harmony, meK&y and time. In our desire to im.ta e lno West Jet 

this Art at least be kept free from the ravages of cheap im tation. Youhave 

KrasyrSR»" ,rss i wfe, 

g&& ™.s n 

Indian Universities to preserve, an 8 permanent form, fmnre gSatiflm 

Preserve books bv nrinting them, so that they are not lost, to luntre generanyuo- 

kethods are now known to science by which the pricelffis “mo of ifcy'can 

can be preserved for the education of the fnturo generations. U a Lmvms.w^ 

have a librarv of books within the scope of its objects, why can it not nave ' 
library of the records of the music of these men ? A few ywra more and >» 
of ihem wiH have gone, leaving no traces liohiiid oi his great skib, f»ave • £>j cviii 

iX m mX£*oi£n inferior &oiple You hare in your provmce at on 

ortd fearninp than elsewhere and it will be a mistake for which nitute . 

whl hold you responsible, if you allow ail this excellence to die unrememborcd and 

linsung^e doQ$ j have {aken moro timo than I had intended. But the eo^iahty^ef 
your Vice-Chancellor was alluring and led me on to speak more fieely ha 

intended^ j, 0n ^ vou f 0 -day only of the claims of effective citizenship to 8 piomi* 
neht placed your college studtos. I have abstained from speaking to you about ymir 
holf your stndfes, or even your examination, for to my mmd these not so vital 
as the growth of a true sense of citizenship m these days, I oannot . an 4 

close with quoting the observations of a modern writer which express J ] ea rw Ld go 
fascinating terms all that I had intended to say to you : io bf> ® ^ ,' to L 

on learning all one’s life t to be able to think and go on. thratag ail ones life ■ • 

to work, with the consciousness that, it is work only that dignifies a . ani 
to have mastered the art of living together, with alUorts conditions f e |^ otivo ; 
world that is rapidly shrinking—these four are the prime * 8 d ctioi , of 

citizenship, for meeting the reasonable demands of society, and for the pioiuo o 
one who may style himself, without qualification, a human hein^. 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

Tim followin'' is the text of the Address delivered by Mr. Sachchidamnda 
SuJkl Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University at the Sixteenth Annual Convocation 
of the Nagpur University held on the Uth. December 193/ 

A., vjsjrjrj to address you, I find at the outset two thoughts struggling for expres¬ 
sion : the first, my sense oi grateful appreciation of the honour conferred on me by 
being invited to deliver the convocation address (whatever my personal opinion of the 
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of yonr choice), ami the seoottd, my longing to greet you, the new gi 
heartiest felicitations on this unique occasion in your life, when you 


^ world after eompleting jhhr education and obtaining degrees 

^ - - / * « , * - * f> ' and also on that of the Faina 



mo, 

As 

let 

last 


in 

ihrahohes of learning* On my own behalf, and also on that of the Faina University, 
which I represent as its Vice-Chancellor, I offer you one good wishes for yoar success 
iu the various avocations and professions to which you now propose to devote your¬ 
selves. May Providence grant you His choicest gifts-health, happlnes3 and pros¬ 
perity—and" may He inspire you to live a life devoted *to the service of our Mother¬ 
land,"and to notable achievements redounding to its credit. 

■Wiion I turn, however, from these preliminary observations to the task before 
I find myself confronted with a tremendous difficulty. And I shall tell you why, 

I sat down to compose a discourse which I hoped posterity should not willingly 
die”, my eyes chanced to fall on an editorial comment, on your Vice-Chancellor’s 
convocation address, in a Nagpur weekly, that “convocation addresses are never meant 
to be taken seriously by the graduates.”'" Further, I found that this comment was 
based on the observation of another journal to the effect that “stereotyped and spirit¬ 
less addresses are not likely to bo of any use to graduates/’ And as if these com¬ 
ments were not discouraging enough to damp my enthusiasm and depress my spirits, 
you all (I am sure) will sympathise with me on learning that when perusing, some¬ 
time later, your Vice-Chancellor’s convocation address, which was the text of the 
press comments quoted above, I lighted in it upon the following passage which gave 
me the shock of my life “Such addresses”, (that is those delivered at convocations), 
said Sir Hart Singh Goar, “are apt to become conventional and commonplace. They 
are forgotten as soon as they are heard by the audience concerned.” A wonderful 
instance this of an absolute agreement between a section of the press and a distin¬ 
guished publicist, on the point of convocation addresses being dreary affairs, of no 
practical value to our graduates, and a conclusive reason for the abolition of the sys¬ 
tem obtaining in the Indian universities. But having accepted your kind invitation, 
I am at your service, for better or for worse. 

Without, therefore, any further prelude, I may now discuss with you one or two 
of the questions in which we all are interested. The first of these that strikes ray 
mind is that of higher education itself, as imparted in our universities. For some 
years past it has been criticised, adversely and severely, first by some British officials, 
and others, opposed to our political aspirations, and following them by a section of 
our countrymen, as responsible for many evils, ranging from “slave mentality” to 
unemployment. The charge in connection with the former has lately fallen into the 
background, though one hears oven now some echo of it, from time to time, but that 
in regard to unemployment still persists. It is constantly asserted in certain quarters 
that it is the universities which are mainly responsible for the existence of■unemploy¬ 
ment, in an acute form, among the educated classes in this country, and that it would 
disappear if steps were taken to discourage, if not to abolish, university education. I 
am satisfied, however, for reasons I shall presently state, that neither the existing 
number of universities in India, nor the number of graduates they turn out every 
year, is large, out of proportion to the dimensions, or the requirements, of our great; 
country. There are other countries which, proportionately to their area and population, 
have a much larger number of universities, ana turn out an appreciably larger number 
of graduates, but where the problem of unemployment has never been suggested as an 
adequate, ground for discouraging or abolishing university education. 

I venture to suggest to you that this problem lias not been examined by the critics 
of our universities in a correct perspective. To begin with, is it possible to deal with 
the question of unemployment among the educated .-.Glasses as something solely and 
wholly distinct from the state of chronic unemployment prevailing among the vast 
bulk of the illiterate masses in tho country ? Is it logical to divide the problem of 
unemployment in India into two water-tight compartments, and t<v!seek a solution of 
the one part, while ignoring tho economic conditions affecting th Another and by far 
much the greater part of it ? I submit, it betrays an error of judgment to adopt 
this line of reasoning, and to attempt to solve on its basis the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment amongst the educated classes alone—irrespective of the condition, fn this respect, 
of large sections of our masses. India, it seems, is unfortunately the only country 
where unemployment is proclaimed to be the result of higher education. 

In Europe and America, while it is true that the general tendency is to give a 
practical turn to education, they do not try to solve the problem of unemployment 
by that means alone. Economic development and industrial expansion through politi- 
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a.vo what western nations have turned to as the remedy for unemp-~ w 
m^At 'aud not the ourtailmout of university education. If we in oar country cannot, 
or are not able to do so, is that any reason why we should make a scape-goat 
of higher education which in less than a ooatury—and against overwhelm mg dith~ 
culties of custom and prejudiee—has produced, proportionately to the expenditure 
incurred over it, a larger number of a hue type of administrators, statesmen, publi¬ 
cists and leaders than countries far more advantageously situated in every respect 
Ton may make education as practical a,9 you please, you may convert all our schools 
and colleges into technical and technological institutions, but you will not thereby 
reduce unemployment unless you are able to inorerse tho wealth of the country, 
aud, what is more, to prevent its being drained away from the country. 

Thus viewed, the unemployment problem in India is not so much an educational 
as ath economic one which again cannot be dissociated from its political implications, 
and to attempt to solve it chiefly by proposing drastic changes in the educational 
svstom aloaef is bound to end in producing a state of things wors than what it is, 
at ivrQsent; for it is an attempt to cure a bad disease by a worse remedy. Lot our 
educational system bo recast, revised and re-orgamsed as you will, but unless the 
economic system is substantially improved by means of the industrial development 
of the natural resources of tho country,? unemployment shall not have disappeared 
pvfln though higher education were reformed out of its vary existence. This for the 
simoie reason that unemployment is tho result not so much of serious defects in our 
university education as of an unsound economic system, and the only elf (active remedy 
would thus bo to alter that system on sound and healthy lines. All this is not to 
assert that the system of higher education, as imparted in our universities, does not 
aee( l to be, or should not be reformed, but that there Is a world of difference between 
reforming university education and discouraging it altogether. As Dr. Lakshmana- 
. W timi Mudaliar—the last convocation lecturer at the Madras University--put it 
* c Tha mere encouragement of technological studies will not solve the problem of un¬ 
employment unless the State and the public take active steps to provide avenues for 
utilising the talent thus available by a well-laid out policy of industrial re-orgamaation 
and'encouragement of indigenous enterprise” Those of you who have ^udietl the 
illuminating survey of tho subject, in a recent publication—Mr. W. M. Xotschmgs 
UnZwlovmnt in the Learned Professiom-vitt have realised that growing unem¬ 
ployment' in the various learned and intellectual spheres is an international problem, 
the onlv solution of which can be the economic and occupational reconstruction 
of society As tho author well puts it :~“Only after economists and social scientists 
have spoken, only when tho outlines of 7 occupational plan 7 become visible will edu¬ 
cators be in a position to do their share. 77 

Our universities have rendered in my opinion, very great services to India, As¬ 
suming the correctness of the premises of our orffics—that our educa-Uonal system 
was originally designed to produce merely clerks and sutordidate ofhoials—it has 
certainly long since belied the intention or expectation, of its organisers by producing 
not on\v almost all our groat national leaders, but also all those who have beea 
Successful workers in various spheres of public activities, with advantage to them¬ 
selves and with credit to the country. It is to their alumrii that India owes, to a 
. verv large extent tho progress that she has made in so many fields of national activi¬ 
ty which has ushered in what is popularly known as the great Indian Renaissance. 
It’is the products of the universities who have made India what she is to day—au 
India throbbing with the pulsations of a new life* All university graduates might 
not have contributed equally to this upheaval, but I have no doubt that without them 
the national awakening could not have come into existence. It is because I hrmly 
beiievhhaThis causal relationship that I also believe as a logical corollary, that tho 
destinies of India will continue to be moulded and wielded by the university pio- 
S of to-day and of the future. To discourage our university education by con¬ 
demning it outright, and discrediting its achievements is, therefore to do disservice to 
the country. 

t „ m therefore, glad that such attempts at wholesale denunciation Of our univer- 
alt, sntam have beta lately subjected to criticism by soveradw ingmshed eduoa- 
cation’sts who by their position and knowledge aro fully qualified to speak on thu 
Question with authority. One of them is the present Vice-Chancellor of tne Calcutta 
University who was vour convocation lecturer , But dealing with the great advan¬ 
tage of university education, I recall, in particular, the striking observations, recon ly 
itade itt the course of a remaraable address, delivered to undergraduates, at Luoknow 
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by Air. .iawahatlal Ne?iru. He justly emphasised the importance of vraivatsity trai 
&s.iii'er"gr 0 at lever for national uplift, and the responsibility of the university men 
and women ‘if they wanted to do great deeds,” not only “to develop an Individuality 
but to “differ from those common people who had not had the benefit of university 
education,” by eschewing hysteria and the mob mentality, and avoiding “too much 
shouting,” 1 entirely agree with the views of the experts, as to the much greater 
scope for service by our universities, if oaly they were supplied with larger financial 
resources, and fortified with greater moral support from the leaders of public opinion, 

t„, ~ a. ^...1 ^ nn ;iKn/v /.mGAlnm I \-rr. ill arl of fliarvl K V flinCft WQO tw 


instead of carping and cavilling criticism being levelled at 
to depreciate the great advantages of university education, 


them by 
in their 


those who try 
over* anxiety to 


reduce unemployment, or advance the cause of primary or technical education. 

In fact, while some of us seem to pass sleepless < nights frightened by the 
nightmare of the increase in universities and graduates, Sir Mirza Ismail struck a 
refreshingly bold note in a recent speech :—“India needs more universities, he 
said, “and ought in oourse of time, to be able to maintain them. Bor great wor.*; 
has to be done iu the next fifty years and the cry Is for more men to do it—more 
educated men, men of culture, men of character and sound commonsense, men who 
can plan and bring to fruition the great ideal of a now happy and united India.’ 
U I am not afraid; he continued, “of more education, of more educated men. I am 
not daunted by the glut of graduates ou the market, and by the vexed problem of 
unemployment.” I make no apology for having placed before yon, in the very words 
of some eminent Indians, the other side of the question to which I have ventured 
to bespeak your careful consideration. , . 

Wo are sometimes told by our mentors that higher education is not of much 
value as Indian students usually go to universities to get a degree in order to . earn 
their bread, and not for acquiring knowledge aud culture. But are not the majority 
of students, who enter the portals of European aud American universities, actuated 
by the same utilitarian motive ? Why thou blame the poor Indian student alone, as 

if he ware bom with a double dose of the original sin ? And Is culture wholly 

incompatible with bread-earning ? Very few of us, indeed, are born with a silver 
spoon in our mouth, and most of us have to work for our dally bread. But it; is 

not impossible, I maintain, for a cultured man to work for his bread, norther is it 

Impossible for the bread-earner to bo a man of culture : real and abiding culture, 
not flashy brilliance ; tempered stool, not burnished tin. I would, therefore,. appeal 
to you, the new graduates, not to bo down-hearted by the unfriendly criticisms at 
the education you have received. For my part, 1 firmly believe that the education 
imparted to you ought to be, and will be, a source of strength aad not of weakness, 
and should help you to briug Into play your grit, stamina and spirit of enterprise, 
and open out new avenues for your talents and energies in the service of your 
great country. 

National development in all its aspects—social, political and economio—which is 
so absolutely essential for India's freedom, and the achievement of her rightful plaoe 
among the nations of the world, requires that her sons and hor daughters should bo 
educated sufficiently to realise their great heritage, and their no less great 
responsibilities to themselves and also to the ^ future generations, 
great work we want men and women of the highest education, and 
technicians—whether engineers or mechanics and artisans. As happily 
distinguished educationist and scholar. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, in his 


address at Dacca : “the true function of a university is not to send 
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technicians, or narrow specialists, but loaders who can view a problem, as a whole, 
and guide and co-orctfnate the work of subordinate instruments.” 

This is not to oppose the development of technological studies, or the expansion 
of primary education. It is only to emphasise the obvious that the problem of 
Indian education should be viewed, as a whole, and not compartmentally in detached 
groups or sections. An attempt should be made to devise a comprehensive schemo 
of reconstruction and reorganization of Indian education from the primary stages to 
the .highest, and our Education Ministers should apply themselves to this great task 
in a spirit of impartiality, and without any mental pre-possessions in favour of, or 
against, either higher or primary education, and without being misdirected by the 
^ - * -- r ---rv,**, lr.«rl 4 -r, f K a 0**1 rt q£ important 

this question 
of discussion 


pursuit of deceptive foreign analogies, which may lead to the ignoring 
factors peculiar to Indian conditions and situation. I havo dealt with 
at some length, since it is no longer an academic but a practical topio 

up ir> ninnf Af u* (Tamilno anrir AhfWiRion in the nnhtirt i 


amongst us, in view 
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of “a genuine apprehension in the public mind la some 
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'airdtftiiees 5 ’•— T Quote from a recent editorial in one of the leading nationalist news- 
papers, the Bn^- U that higher education will be adversely affected >, as ‘•pronouaoe- 
meVts have been naade, upon this subject, which are, to some extent, calculated to 

^ ^osaiy^i^ with the discussion of our system of higher education is that 
of the place occupied by English in our university curnoula. Hero, again, 1 have 
Domo acioss a good deal of unwarranted criticism for which, it seems to .me, there 
is no justiloation. The adverse criticism is evidently basiri, on ■ the assumption 
that tlie nrominenco given to English in our higher studies binders, 01 is ap>. to 
hinderVtL?e growth and expanlion of the fairly-developed Indian languages for 
literary purpose. But I confess I do not at all appreciate this point of view. In 
almost all Indian universities many of the modern Indian languages are now 
taught upto the highest standard, ami degrees are awarded to successful students 
who quafifv themselves in. them, just, as in other branches of learning. There is 
opinion that not only primary, but even secondary, education 
up to the Matriculation standard, should be imparted, where practicable* through 
the medium of the provincial languages. But when it ccrnes to the question of the 
abolition of English, or its relegation, into the back-ground, from h-gher Btudie ;J , h 
deserves very careful consideration before we decide to tamper with a well- 
established system which, with all its defects, has contributed to the up-buddmg 
fif thA nationalist India of to-day. It is undoubtedly as the result of higher 
education being imparted to our students in English, that this great land of ours 
is on a°ah way to become before long a fall-fledged nation, and tlie natiooa 
pulse is beating even to-day with a unison the like of which is not recorded as 
having happened, at any earlier period, in our long and chequered history. 

It has become almost customary in addresses delivered to graduates and students, 
a nhid to refer to the confluence of the Jamuna and the Ganga at that place 
days? as symbolical of the blending of Hindu and Muslim 
■ulturti Yn our great country. Bat while that may be so, it does not represent 
ti UU miu-.’io irnfli “for fust as there is a third, though hidden, stream which lends 
sanotitv to Pravag-tLe Sarasvati-even so our modern educational problem involves 
three and nof two, factors. That third factor is the great western culture, of 
whioi' we all are the products, and which, as such, can not bo left out of 
Tlin fncioTi of cultures, in. our univevsitiQs, cannot be accomplished 
SSffiftgo gh r the rTdium of modern culture te be obtained through a western 
except inrcug •_ .. , rm nnint is varv important, and it is the failure to 

aoDrccfato \t that’ vitiates the many proposed schemes of Indian educational re¬ 
construction. The very prominent position which English has come to occupy as 
the lingua franca of the educated classes in 
any dispassionate and fair-minded survey 
Indian nationalism. , . . , 

Ti n(r!i< . h t(v . dav i 8 u0 longer a foreign language amongst the poll heal y-mmded 
laJtaitin inriii y It is the second language which educated Indians habitually use 

§B vt xasssfifsai. 

SSUgrt, 1S5SS iJTiTL V 1 .’ & 

3t ? 0 L„ g imat emanoimtirig force in Indian life. As emphasised m the 

frwirtentL Iddrefs at a Son of the Indian National Congress, it is impossible 
presidential a * : n tv,* English language. It is obvious even to casual 

to ar ^ ue f m tj measure of economic and political freedom obtained by us, is 
observers th^ the mernu e of 9 no ^ conv ^. saut with the English language, and 

well ^versed 6 ki 01 fho^ great literature embodied in it. It is also due to then: efforts 
that wo owe our reform movements, in various spheres of activities. 

rphn iwmment advanced by those who would like to dethrone English from the 
The argument, auvan y t o-dav, in our universities, namely, that some other 

Pjffif fiiC Jap- and Turicejf’ for instance,) have accomplished the eat of 
countries (like medium of their languages, is bv no means convincing, 

national education difference between comparatively small countries,'] 

MMlaS Of a few millions, and India-a great sub-continent with 
ite many kngaSfvast territories, and an enormous population constituting about 


this 

of 


country, can not bo ignored* in 
the birth, growth and evolution of, 
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rmth of the human race, Those countries 
principal language,—unlike ours where 
languages e_aeh with a considerable literature. 


have 

there 

The 


Replacing English, from the position it has come 
Indian language is, therefore, wholly misleading 
fetand-point. 

Besides, in considering this . subject, 


_ iu wujnuoJIJJg HUUJ'tJUl, WQ KUUUl . . __ T . __ __ 

that English is now the most widely used language, aud is spoken and understood 
much more extensively throughout the world than any other. It is spoken by more 
poopiG to-day outside Britain than inside that country, and has thus acquired the 
status of an international language. But that is not all. It enshrines, besides a 
rich imaginative literature, work-a-day knowledge in all its branches, and renders 
them available to us in India, which, are already being utilised by the youth of this 
country la the great aud difficult task of uplifting our people, by contributing to 
their advancement and progress. English is thus no longer the monopoly of 
Englishmen’ or of Britons, but a groat heritage to all who may care to study and 
acquire it, and reap the fruits of their ^ acquisition by the advancement of learning 
and its consequential results. The prejudice amongst somo sections of our people, 

against the study and. use of English is probably due to political consideration??, 

horn of the assumption that it is the exclusive property of the British, 

-But as you are no doubt aware, there are at least three great nations, outside 
the British Isles, which speak English as their mother tongue. One of them 
(the United States) is now Britain’s equal in soa power, and perhaps her superior 
ra money.power, The Asiatic nations (like China and Japan), with which India 
hay close affinities, have made a knowledge of English compulsory. India’s position 
m international life is thus alongside of the English speaking natious. For these 
reasons [ nold that the movement t.o discard, or to discourage., English is a 
.retrograde one, from the nationalist point of. view, and it should not be encouraged 
by the well wishers of the country. Holding this view I am gratified to find that 
the Education Minister of Hyderabad State declared his views on this subject, the 
other day, in the course of an. address as follows “I agree t hat education should 
bo in the vernacular. But if we would, as a result, let English go overboard, we 

!^o severing all contact with the world, forget all that we liave learnt from 

the What—■democracy included—and lose touch with the world of science and arts, 
and of progress.*’ These observations are all the more significant sineo they 
emanate from the head of the Education Department not only in the largest and 
most populous Indian State, but also the one where higher education is imparted--- 
m the Osmarua: University—through the medium of an Indian language. 

Whatever an Indian convocation address, delivered at present, may or may not 
contain, it must refer briefly or at length, to the one unpleasantly outstanding feature 
of all our activities, namely, ‘‘communalism” When Reuter wires that Lord Willing- 
don told a London audience, the other day, that “communal toolings are the curse of 
India at the present time, and Mr. Bhulabhai Dosai (the leader of the Congress party 
in the Central Assembly ) emphatically confirms that declaration of the ex-Viceroy bv 
Stating (in a recent message to the press) that “it is no exaggeration to say that the 
greatest post to Indian society to-day is the demon of communalism” no convocation 
lecturer cm be said to jiave discharged his duty if he omitted to deal with this subject. 
.You all are quite familiar with this overpowering raonstei*, which assumes diverse 
shapes and dominates all spheres of activity in the India of to-day. As you 
y? s ^Wniing newspaper you come across the results of communal propaganda 
and activities, throughout the country, in various forms—riots, murders, bloodshed, dis¬ 
turbances and breach of the peace, amongst the masses, aod resonant cries for separa¬ 
tion ana more separation in the administrative, economic, legislative, social and political 
aotiyitioa amongst the classes. Your own province has had recently to bear the brunt 
of it in an acute from, and no other area in British India can be said to be immune 
from it. while the vims is now slowly spreading into the Indian States., which were 
generally tree from it till recently. 

Thus, one finds at present in Indian life an intensive struggle for freedom coupled 
wjth.au extensive^ communal tension. But freedom, in the - * 11 - J * 


also a population speaking ohly^ 
are a number or developed 
analogy of such countries, for 
to occupy in India, by some 
and unsound from the practical 

should not overlook the undisputed fact 

dL 'Witt and is -- — « ' * * 


*** .uvmiuuuft. loumvu. xhu uwjora, m me real sense of the term, is 

wholly incompatible with communalism and the two cannot co-exist. A nv political 
party which believes, or professes to believe that the .mere substitution of an Indian 
government for the British administration will automatically solve the communal pro¬ 
blem, is indeed, very greatly mistaken. It is but a vain delusion that the disappear- 
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Of|#hat 13 euphemistically called (in our political parlance) the third part; 
i v M ij* almost mechanically lead to the solution of the oommana! problem, Thai 
the^ltc)at?on has become complex by reason of the existence* policy and action of tl 
Brifeh administration in the country is certainly true* hut whatever the contributory 
cause the problem has to he solved now, even while the foreign government is ins¬ 
talled amongst or never; since the disapperance of the British element from India 
cannot bo foreseen, at present, even by the most powerful political telescope, la 
view of the rapid growth and expansion of communalism in the country. 

It Is, therefore, for the responsible elements in the Indian communities to put 
their heads together, while there is still sometime left, to devise suitable methods for 
suppressing the forces of communalism in all its manifold and multifarious aspects, so 
that by concentrating their attention, they may possibly he able to rid India of this 
great and growing evil, and make the country safe for the growth and development 
of a truly democratic and self-governing system of government. The evil has come 
to assume so large a proportion in its intensity, and is so perennially persistent, that 
it behoves all who have the interests of Iudia at heart to devote themselves heart 
and soul In finding its solution, not only by mobilising all available resources, brains, 
good will, patriotism and sincerity—but also a firm detemimiioa not to slacken their 
efforts till success crowns their labour. 

Many of yon, I dare say, will in the course of your career interest yourselves in 
what may be called the great freedom movement—-the movement to make . your 
country fully self-governing, and free from political and economic . subordination To 
any other Rtate. But I am a believer not only in economic and political freedom, but 
in "freedom in a larger and wider sense j freedom from all unreasonable and unjufttm- 
ab'io restraints, not only economic, industrial and political, but even religious and 
social. If you take the same view of freedom as I do, you may take as your motto 
a short sentence from the manifesto sent by the Nobles and Commons of Scotland to 
the 'Pope of Rome, so far back as 1320, in which they said u We fight not for glory, 
nor for honour, but for that freedom which no good man will surrender but with Ins 
life” If you care to adopt this comprehensive formula as. the rulo of your conduct 
and cherish liberty as the fundamental rule in all.your activities., you will have learnt 
to refuse to submerge your individuality, as a rational being, either in the State, or 
in a social community, or a political party, or an economic group, or a religious 
fraternity, but will assert its value for progress, freedom and responsibility. 

At present such a view of individual freedom is at a. discount even iu western 
Europe not excluding Britain, where it was hitherto hold in high esteem. There Is 
to-day even in advanced democratic countries a decay of the individual's responsibility 
which is so essential to my mind in the difficult work of government while the indi¬ 
vidual and his indefeasible rights to the expression of his individuality, are being 
relegated Into the background in the new experiments in government which are 
being tried in various countries. I hope, however, that you will not allow yourselves 
to be crushed, but will stand up for personal freedom, which like air is absolutely 
necessary to human life, it being—in the words of a great statesman—“the most 
ineradicable craving of human nature, without which peace, contentment and happi¬ 
ness, even manhood itself, are not possible/’ Those of you who have read ui the 
world-famous history of the greatest Greek historian, Thucydides—whioh that famous 
author, anticipating tho verdict of Time, called “an everlasting possession” for humani¬ 
ty—the declaration of Pericles, in his memorable Funeral Oration, the inspiring words ; 
“Esteem courage to be freedom, and freedom to be happiness” should hold to it as 
the fundamental equation of all your activities. The groat appeal of Pericles rings 
true through the ages, and you should try to seek your . happiness in freedom, and do 
your part bravely in hastening the day of the establishment of freedom.in India-—- 
freedom not only in its narrow political sense, but in the widest acceptation of that 

If you indulge in introspeotion—as I trust you do—you must have realised that 
your failings, whether in the matter of overcoming communalism, or any other matter 
are mainly due to the fact that though you intellectually assent to many things, your 
feelings and emotions stand in the way of your carrying them out in practice. Now 
it may, at first sight, seem paradoxical that your feelings should not permit you to 
do what commands your intellectual assent. But that it is so, is a stubborn fact, and 
an undeniable reality. It is a matter of common experience in this country to find 
people, in all spheres of life, professing views and sentiments which they dare not 
think of putting into practice, or against which they not unoften act, and even justify 
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If: is, m fact, not an unusual experience to find an educated Ind- 
Only, at times, wanting in, the courage of his convictions, but actually doing 
Sich belie his professed beliefs. I received the other day from one of tno most 
eminent Indians—a man of great distinction in many walks of life, and ( witiiai poswsos- 
sing a rare judgment and wide experience—a letter on this subject, m tne course or 
which he wrote as follows: “What strange times we are passing through: communal- 
ists call themselves nationalists, capitalists pose as socialists, socialists hunt wtfch nnm ~ 
mnnisfs, and communists court capitalists, ‘Plague’ on them ail is, I 
possibly cry”. 

Now why should that be so, and how can it be accounted for ? 


_ with Goto- 

think, the only 
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discussed by Herbert Spencer in a luminous essay on “Feeling versus Intellect, 
is how he explains (he apparent inconsistency “It is assumed that when me 


The question is 
This 

w w _ _ . _ _ __ .... men are 

taught what is right, they 1 will do what is right, that a proposition intellectually accep¬ 
ted will be morally propositive. This undue faith in teaching is mainly caused by tne 
erroneous conception of mind. Were it fully realised that the emotions aro dm 
master and the intellect the servant, ifc would bo seen that little could be done by im¬ 
proving the servant while the masters remain unimproved,” You will thus easily boo 
how necessary it is that our young man and women should have a chance of improv¬ 
ing, by proper exercise, their emotions, as well as their intellect. For obvious reasons, 
however, it is not possible for our schools and colleges to offer suitable opportunities 
for what can be properly developed and exercised only in the more, congenial atmos¬ 
phere of the home. And as the home implies the influence and guidance of women, 
ft is clear that there cannot bo surroundings favourable to the growth of # emotions m 
our homos, unless our women, aro duly qualified by education and training to piay 
their parts, as they should do, in oar home-life. 

It is only when our women, being themselves educated and enlightened, aro table 
to train the rising generation under proper homo Influence, to mould their emotions 
and develop their character on souud and rational lines, and to Inculcate ni tneny 
at an early age, a feeling of their bemg u an Iudian first and an Indian last , ana 
thereby implant in their young and supple minds the great and patriotic lesson ox 
national unity transcending all communal differences, that India may reasonably 
expect to come into her own. In this view of the matter, you are brought face to 
face with one of the greatest problems of Indian reform, namely, the emancipation- 
physical and mental—of our women. I shall ask you to address yourselves, m right 
earnest, to this great and crucial problem than which none is more important or 
more urgent* Only when you will have solved it satisfactorily, will you nave 
proved yourselves worthy of the education, and of the degree you have received 
to-day. 

You are entering the world on the threshold of a new era in the history of your 
country—an era in which the silver lining in the dark clouds is becoming^ more ana 
more clearly visible, an era of hopeful prospects, ushered in by the establishment or 
popular governments in the provinces of British India, and moulding the dostmies ox 
the people. Addressing a political gathering, the other day, Mr. J atvahaml Nehru 
who declared that till the last moment he was opposed to the formation of 
ministries—went on to say that he felt he must confess, that 


accepted office, “events arising from the acceptance of 
freedom movement, and produced an exhilarating effect on 


Congress 

since Congressmen 

hau strengthened the 


face with 


U_ t ._v. r -v__ _ 0 _ I __ the masses,” The new 

Indian constitution, though seemingly a settled fact, is only as settled as anything cau 
be so regarded, in a perpetually mutable world, and your thoughts must now naturally 
turn more and more to the problem as to how it can bo eulisted in the cause of 
securing greater and wider freedom for India and how onr future programme should 
be shaped in the light of this fact And it is that which brings m* face to fa 
the eternal problem of idealism and practicality in all our activities. 

It is generally said that everyone in the modern world wants facts and no 
needs fiction—the terms “fact” and “fiction” connoting, what we call in common par¬ 
lance, the practical and the ideal. “What I want,” Dickens makes Mr. Gradgrind say 
in Bard Times , “is facts. Teach these boys, nothing but facts. Facts alone are wanted 
in life,” The notorious Mr. Squeers in Nicholas Nicklebtj , was evidently of tho same 
mind ; though the facts he taught, at his “Do-the-boys Hall,” were not even useful, 
except to himself. Matthew Arnold, in no less emphatic terms, but with finer irony, ex¬ 
presses a similiar view through the medium of his modern school-master, Dr. Archimedes 
feilverpump, and his very admiring pupil, named Bottles. “Useful languages,” used # to 
say the school-master,-wing languages, and the forming of the mind through observation 


one 
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iment, those are the fundamental articles WS^mi 

Dottles thereupon supplied the comment as ®TL' ru hK^h—all practical work— 
mm* 1 to system. ! None of your an ots “l intwertlng 

latest discoveries in science—mind constantly Kept . /“ , 

experiments—lights of all colours— t!la ^' s ,''’^ afc } 0 An C es Mm^narrow type of practical 
Now it is generally agreed that fa n f, knowledge culture, imagination, 

man caricatured by Dickens and Ala0 '^ m J" 1 f_ ea t^ e ^q’ f wm d an unfinished 
broad-mindedness, tact, urbanity and sympathy,JEdte is oneaI °® perspective. Wo 
product, an uncultured spirit, a } ^arped mentahty J^^tTsfactory as an 

know also but too we how, similarly, fiction atone J> J W UD1 ser | ous ‘ 


r^ yehsaft ztSJSte 

position of controlled elevation we a T , •„ not a ca u to accept “modera- 

rejecting all the rest as poisonous substance, , ; n our country, but an 

tfon” as that oft-repeated word is used and tojrbtood towards tlm destined 

appeal to pursue the path of the wise realities nor allow themselves to 

$£. t<u &» e -'■>“« »< 

ii»i«*“ .“»* «* s» SSK 

es-^saasrtfss 

ssme time guard yourselves against l?f 0 p,utts liis head against the stone- 

ally, by developing into a sentimental nono The true conception of 

wall, with rttftuy to himself and with advantage ,.. / r u aV0 emphasised, was 

combining a high, ideal with its necessary ^IJLccful m i n istrators and workers in 
happily set forth by one of *** “? st CXe RoosS Vhea he uttered the 
public interest, the American President r “3® ro aU K °?f®r nualitios to the idealist; 
wise dictum :-“Common sense is essential above all aua u e actual 

for an idealist without common sense, w ^\^er Cllast nor rudder.” If you 
results, is merely a boat that is all sails, ’WggL to p;o wrong, and see your 

in aT*V of 8 ac 6 tivS’ ^ *“ * 

have lived to realise your legitimate ideals and high aspirations. 

But to have one’s feet on the ground -howsoever essenlindU may 
all* no great achievement Most of ns simply o&nno p t ’ bfc j t seif to soar high 
has not been content, to stick % J h l j remember to have read in the 

skywards, at much sacrifice of ana e y* . i j turbulent stream, m 

life of Cent I Rhodes that while m Afnoa fording on *?® ba £ jj TO r, round his horse’s 
the company, of a. big game hunter, the .swift eddies■ ot > v ® > on his bhin, and 

legs, made him faint. His companion no c g b t ^ aU( j recovered his 

said : “Look up. man, look up, not down Ho did so at once, ;a™, oa]y Qn 

balanoe. And so we shall ge; famt & 1 ^ problems. We all need constantly 

the vicious circle of our personal a^d Part cu ai piomum>. R 

to look up for going through life and its a°Vj/. ie ?' , not provide you with 

Ideals, you will be told, by some, f n R;f M- flV erfcheless those of us who hold 
bread and butter. I am not so sure of _ • . , 0 J ea { have no need to send 

that nothing is good in this world.hut ’w m 8 knpvoraity education is worth 
their boys to a university to achieve that enu. a u 3 ^ ani distant ideals 

little if it does not pre-dispose men and women to a ^ lmd is wort h 

more than the immediate return 111 cash or kin . A iTorsitv student could have. 

^yoUlm byhnfgiug thejehrsiou that yom-vorth 

the banlc 

balance to your credit. ... , . l U c . 

Those who think that the ideal and , the , rea ^ wween 0 themf ^ha^ they are 
compass, that there is no sort of. contact Vetween me ,^1 ;K was the 

firsT ! °of ,y the ^ apostles’ who ^called the old benediction as a sure sign of a 
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'Lai's, regeneration: “tour young men shall ,£!■SJi ' \% J India, just 

Idretmi dreams.” I hope you will see visions rf# ™" , 1 ' v ^ tbo Sf a fe of nations, 
aii old man of sixty’-seven—still dream dieams °f nei r - ld like a b 0 ve all 

Do not, therefore, be dissuaded by the counsels of fnuids ( a ji means, but 

else, to see you prosperous hire themselves, rake the. the call to sacrifice in the 
use your own judgment. You are at a °thte when;thejtui ^ edm _ 

interest of a great cause—and, there is none greh^t tba mi3r idian of their 

receives more ready response than from those wfw’ "*vhP f s s e , t sc ,me gre at ideal, 
lives. Listen to the inner .voice, and give -te Wf " ccosa which comes 
which may appeal to you, in the service of joni WWjV in its train. If success 
in the pursuit of a great ideal brings enduring *-PP . 0 j un iversity education 
does not come, you will still have deserved it. I . words of one of the 

cannot be better described than vonr attention, 

greatest English poets, Tennyson, to which I bespeaa your auonium. 

At least not rotting like a Weed, 

But, having sown some generous seea, 

Fruitful of further thought and deed . 

To pass when Life her light withdraws, 

Not void of righteous 8©if*spp*sus0^ 

Nor in a merely selfish cause; 

In some good cause, not in mine own, 

To perish, wept for, honour d Known, 

And like a warrior overthrown ; 

Whose eyes are dim with glorious tears, 

When, soiled with noble dust, he hears, 

Hia country’s war-song thrill his oats , 

Then dying of a mortal stroke, 

"What time the foemans line is broke, 

And all the war is roll’d in smoke. . . , . ., 

May it to ,(mr &>.*&!» * &&&, !!££ T.pllS*, «?m 
highest idealism embodied m tinT«di a nfi/stand foremost, and work for common 
grant that you may live, as an Indian., hist anaj^ for the freedom 

rights, privileges and responmbilities, actm . O^o uninfluenced in the least by any 
of: your country, trying to make n y Anything that is calculated to die- 

considerations of caste or weed, T aub { oom mou^ humanity fa your country 1 I adjnro 
sociate you from sharing the lot °{ °°““ remembering that yesterday is but a 

you to work iu this spirit while .life lasts, lenum well-lived to-day will malm 
dream, and to-morrow only, “’• every to-morrow a vision of hope. Look 

wellf thereforef to ttS- BuchTO lesson talght by the great sages in the days 
of yore. Follow it with zeat and earnestness. 

Look backward, how much has been won ; 

Look round how much is yet to wm , 

The watches of the night are done, 

The watches of the day begin. 


The Punjab University Convocation 

!»n «IE 

University held at Lahore on the 23rd. December, i»a/ . 
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To-day 
is my 
the 
It 


gifted luminary fr . rSafc galaxy of learning, scholarship and service which 
-•at-hncfe a, source of in* ation and pride to the country. Eminent men of _ letters, 
renowned scientists, educationalists of repute and distinguished ^f iui h ^ ra ^ 
thus invited in the past to give of their kuowlodge and wisdom for the benefit o 
scholars and students. Their equipment and eminence in their partiealw. spheres fully 
entitled then, to the distinction? My main qualification is, on the o her hand, the 
consciousness of my limitations for this task. It may. ta, thrtvIn tomngJ** 
address you to-day. His Excellency the Chancellor desired to substitute .for' -he rich 
and sumptuous intellectual delicacies to which you have been so long acuistomed, a 
simple and unpretentious home-made fare, for a chango. I crave vour induct no e.^ 

This convocation is, in one sense, unique in the history of our umverntj 
for the first time we meet a3 citizens of an autonomous T unjab, As suon, l 
privilege to address you to-day ns a fellow citizen, sharing the pride and hopes, 
anxieties and aspirations which pulsate in the heart of every patriotic I unjaoee. 
is iii this spirit that I would desire my observations to be received. 

The change in our status calls for a corresponding chango in our outlook. The 
days of the lotus-eater are gone. A Punjabee to-day cannot afford to sit idle or 
brood over theoretical handicaps. There are political and economic hurdles In our 
wav which have yet to be negotiated. Vie must now face our responsibilities .and 
problems with a now, broadened and tolerant outlook. Pessimism born of suspicion 
and diffidence which was responsible for an attitude of mind almost akin to defeattsm 
In the past must yield place to a confident and vigorous optimism Tull, of hope »hd 
enriched with constructive idealism. In this new orientation, it will not avail, as has 
sometimes been considered fashionable in the past, to bo content with » <haparag ng 
analysis of our educational system and to blame those responsible for spo ls onn 0 it. 
I would rather offer our mead of gratitude to a! he pioneers and workers tv ho, 
Within their limitations and in accordance with their circumstances, rendered of their 
host in the service of the Province in the past. The machinery set up by thorn, 
whatever its merits or demerits as judged in the light of our J®4hirements to-day, 
liaq made us what we arc and has contributed towards that, awakening \ 
oonshmtes the regeneration of a new Punjab. I would, therefore, leave it to the 
historian to deal with the past and content myself with inviting the “W n £onja^ee, 

. » 1 •..V C n rv-F Of 


bi carman to deal witn me past ana concent myavu TJ,? 

to apply himself in a spirit of confidence, courage and constructive statesmanship, 


to the appreciation of our problems and their solution, 

a T^t me first congratulate the University authorities on some of tho reforms 
i liYinrovements which they have recently introduced in the academic and adminis- 
SiS P St Of the University life. The Inclusion of a -Jegreo oxam nauou in 
Rnr^crv m I) 8) of the diploma of Laryngology and Ootology, or the 
Spbma in eornmerce, as ''distinguished from the, degree of Bachelor of gnawoi, 

' i t _ i u 1- A 1 


it; « - --- - 

also been provided for the canal- 


otn^offlTi^ in the right direction. Facilities have w««v - — ~ 3 T> » 

dates who have passed Honours examination in # a Vernacular language and B. 

, v-, ip. foT-tt {he. j? a degree by passing in two elective subjects. Ilio 

Ixtosfon o/'LIfB,' course from two to three years should helm at least partial y, 
to relievo congestion in .the legal profession and to ensuro improvement in the 

^“piwSaSfJ^ffthe Chemistry Laboratory, under the able and enthrisiaatio 
viiidanco of Dr. Bhatnagar, contiuues to do valuable rcsorch work which, apart fiom 
vate, is”proving of great benefit to toe indued TeXches have 
Puniab and elsewhere. Some of the results oE Dr Bhatnagar s researunee nave 
fS; oarned for him and his associates an international place in the field ot 
applied ClLmistry, I wish Dr. Bhatnagar and those associated with him even greater 
success in the future 


of a 


Mwfassil Board registers a 
budget of the current 
is to the Government 


6 On the administrative side, the formation - 

an V U A 0 bSut 7^000 students including 5,00(J girls, sat for the various exaiukatkins 

and^ punctuality with which the results are now published simultaneously throughout 
??f Cm lias secured for the Punjab University a leading position among. the 
Indian Universities on which Mr. Singha, the Controller of Examinations, and h . 
assistants can feel legitimate pride. 
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tg'rfmrfctan%m!ff . admif0 J; o{ ‘he Punjab University, however, would not claim 

+5 k- i® ? M . uc h gropd luprovament, and If I might sav so urgent 
::?Rf• euient, to which tha beat brains of tho Punjab must apply themselves and 
« d t y ' *?r “ a,ro ring or a haphazard effort lu the matter of educational 

fhraiX Wii firff’n^n^r 1 ’’ ? ml ' °J satis£y tho , noeds aad the aspirations of tho Now 
!!f i a i i educational system of a country, like tho human body, is a closely knit 

fuMHon°^o^X ,e n 0, * U » n - 8B ?i wh l° h 081,8 for an a!! ' rourid healthy pulsation to 
“ °! oraoioaty, Our objective thou must bo to devise a carefully' t) 1 aimed and 

our oditfonalsyatem. 0 *® ■ Whloh Would erabraca uU the varlou9 oomponents of 

, ,3i i Tha controversy regarding tho aim and purpose of education—-whether ft 

ftSte and old “Sa imeli; 

Shmtd thl nsafd In 1W-, c> : if 0 , 0 ? 9 * now ? <>“ ,*hat priuolplo wo should proceed. 

aim of on! Slnin'“ ?V n vIrt , ue ’ or L should higher knowledge, bo the 
aim ox our naming—ad three opinion have boon entertained. n 

,^ Q Vj heoretical purists fight for tho exclusive application of one or other of 
ttosa ideate to our system of education, but as practical men we have to look 

aSjratiouStl plff” 1 bl0ndlBg ° f a " of ,hem accordin « the ' needs 

gatbsro l'froni'tho rn/mPm-nfus a . D<d “fgoitade of our education problem oau be 
fa ions 1 A mitiCl Stm^v of f thi? d r a 68 Wh °, ? * for ll l e Tarion8 University examl- 
also nfove t in fisnre ? and £ljs re3ait3 of ‘ho examinations might 

dates P fai1 to't„!i f VXfeo^‘ 0p ? sa,s > for fature application. Where the candl- 
desigued to make ‘gJod the"‘omission “ 

8U&%Si2a. Tffi a. sXrrA t-ss&swi a 

J?d M O1 l 8f .S° 7 o m0ro ? ; 3 l b . lada’lla® 28 M. Scs.’of the Honours School a?e M As! 

for Oriental' Tides ^nd ^n^VAiJJonn/ 68 i B-Ses. • 2,710 passed the examination 

mflmi h!th in te A,r d j V ri*? aoalac Languages ■ and 3,536 the Intermediate Exami- 
Mex of tho 8 ° 10aoe - Th f ~W 17,165 are Matriculates. As an 

ehoouracdni?•imffhw B «S?i^S r T of , tho P Tlnce these figures are undoubtedly 
that avart moiorlf^ S n S p at rK ^ °“ S'ves p aoe to anxious concern when it is realised 
the munbar ol nn y alLJre r euecessful candidates must perfpfce help In swelling 
exo'udimr those Iff formidable army of educated unemployed. Even after 

careers g mteht wfoJlJ'T 8 °/ ^ olr lDa htltude or indifferent academic 
tartars, mignc legitiinately bo classed us uneinolovable fbarA mn^i- Q f;n 

Matriculates 0 who To^VinXof 1 q°/ efficient Graduates, under-graduates and 
to find suitable pmntatJu.nV Tt i a *?3 ua ‘.° oponlngs and opportnuities can never hopo 
trn”cX U nr !L em t ° ym ? Qt ' j 1 ¥, tin , 3 disquieting feature which constitutes the real 
t^T.'Lio r ° ur Present educational system. One cannot help feeling for thoto 
into the world U fnlf°r!f n ?li<im- e !n i i ’ 0B . com P toting their educational career, go out 
reafiffes mMife and h s£m °F y to * find , themselves up against the stern 

wanderings from 1 nffir.a ,a ti f nm£’ f ^ 0n ] ments i a ? J disappointments. Their endless 
Inevitable “snrrv 1 il!™ 9fflco m } door ,‘° door in tho quest of a job and the 
these young asDiranta^Ronn dLTe f ° r bar< i w [* I oh awaits a vast majority of 
Mwvim?!!,!i TtJi ? 1 ’ ‘\°° daraa ‘ho spirit and exuberance of even the most per- 
derfeelhXof^Wmf.L 8 ^^^ 151, CoD , s ‘ an ‘ robnffs and disappointments engea- 
find that instead i>f ■!h nn,i,, d ’ S ?^ nd t Y- b ? n on ‘°P °I these vicissitudes they 
minds the dentate!? Slifi 3 standard of living which they had pictured In their 
to them even these amSl /Tiff 1 ‘heir parents aro incapable of procuring 
theta^ “siHas?«>Sf WmSr-te M° h r^ oy wo 5° «coastomed in their college days, 
a „VdwlmHnf“JriSn 18 oo'opffite-. Cheerfulness and optimism give way to despbodeuev 

full of hone and arnhittmT a L f? ! °* ur * oys i Wl10 en ‘ er opou their educational career 

hrWBtoraied, primarily as a result of our present 
the imrnhtiAa X] i r to disgruntled cynics and bitter critics of Government. All 
Is aowd nt i ■ OI)nl "^ °fi he s y ;itera aro attributed to Government which 
adSe ooDortufff X ZT*%5r$ 0 “ C0ura f d hi ghev education without providing 
TOs attitude of mind m l J f i 63 ., f ?l’ the .H»«We employment of its products, 
hundred the ohiec id. L not Inexplicablei considering that in 99 cases out of every 
the MMtrr-bV^h^K? .?af r f at e ‘a te ^ i . Iie71tablQ iQ ‘he present circumstances of 
taitae°nr>t ’In* tto « ^ Students and their parents has bean acquisition of know- 
9jge n0 ‘ for " ts owc saku 0* ‘or its cultural and intelleotuai benefits but mainly a 3 
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Wof securing employment. The avenues ^ posts is getting inctifL 

ly- iSstrioted and the competition for even the , mo £® ^ 0U1 . educational msti- 

iogly keen with every fresh batoh of a ^P“ a ?J? „ t ,.3 t h P i aw y 0 f supply and demand, 
tutious. The realization that there is such a thing as tue raw vv j 

alas, comes too late in the day. problem which is par ticularv important 

11. Take next the financial aspect of the pioniem w ■ * d wealth which it 

to a poor province like ours, ibe v/aste , i this waste is checked in 

involves is enormous, as I will presently disastrous consequences both from the 

time and used to better purpose it might have disastrous || us t.rate my point by 

economic and the administrative po uts of view. *** ™ 5 I)U ring the five 
referring you to some, figures for the tot qmnquen^u ^ ^ variouS Umver- 
from 1933 to 1937 no> less*2«^he ilatricnlation Examination and 
sity examinations. Of these 10.3,/2c s a , . estimated that during 

the remainig 75,476 for the other examinations. u including the school 
the school period the average expenditure of a j te j„ ,jt s , 1 (XX) for 

fees S and cSst of books andA^Lhfoula ion 'staSd Now if. we multi- 
the whole period of ten years up to the Matnouta 0 th0 jjatrioulation Exami- 

olv this amount by the number of candidates who sa [ t m( jg{ be noted 

HM last l years wo got the co cissal figure^! ^ h nok been 

that in calculating this amount wastage due accounts for an enormous loss to the 
taken into consideration wh oh by *“elf MCOtinp nmm ittee’3 estimate the loss on 
parents and the State. According to the H«tog Committees the 

this account m primary classes alone a “ ou 0ousic , el . t ho expenses incurred by 
expenditure on those classes., Now o . , Vvamination joins a college 

a student who alter passing his ( Matriculation E a ^ a mbere(l J that majority of 
for higher study. Jn assessing the co&t »t mnst be and couseq uently they 

these students have to 30 m a college far “ on to other tuition expenses. In 

have to pay to their board and lodging , , r t> s a month or Rs. 720 

the ciroumstanoes, an average expenditui^) per student o *»> books, clot hing, etc., 
for two years including fees and subscrip . s and the cut <n of students 

would not be an unreasonable or extravagant estimate. ^ fa ac( . ordin g to this very 

actually spend a great deal more tha ns ^ents who managed to reach the 

conservative estimate, the total hill of Uw W ■ £ w tot haYe b oen less than 

Intermediate Examination duung tho additional expenditure incurred 

2 and one-fourth crores. Wo have still to xepKon tao A e „ ree and profession- 

bv those Who continued beyond the lnt . 0 .y“ ediat ? or t |® a b A. and°B, So. degree aloue 
a? examinations. The number of candidates for dlcula e d e cost for the minimum 
durine this period was 17,314. Therefore, if we ca euiaie ™ wa oror6 . Then 

tBSmM f t« yy* S ■» %&} 

there are 1,565 who sat tor M. . * ^ lakhs. There are besides, ovei 2^,441 

their total expenditure must come to about nr laitus. ta tiona and nearly one 

candidates for tho Oriental Titles^ and. vereaouia ours) examinations, mvol- 

thousand candidates who took professional ,or M^fec. ^ thQ S6r . 

Yiog ah expenditure of about 3 ahd >wa nces for desertions and detentions, adds up 

vative estimate cited above, flaking o crores Lf wo add to this the 7 and halt 

i A Uw, enormous figure of aoout 35 ana a nan ci e colossal figura of Rs. 23 

crores spent by the State during the same wnodwe a a ha tf crores per annum, 
orores for tho quinquennium or approximate , ^^^ a fa j r portion could per- 
A portion of this expenditure no doubt s .. , ’ remains that a subs- 

haK termed a profitable mwtoeat. HewJJJ b, „ a 3 te. Farther 

tauriai amount of this reourrmg ex P e . - ^ . colossal expenditure oould be Spd 

comment is unnecessary. Even if a™ development of agriculture, industries 

soouloso its pr69 " nt 8lgni ‘ 

Hr we might now pause to enquire 

for the aforesaid enormous annual expen ■ thousands oi matriculates, some 

presence of thousands of f^ates aud tens « »“ besause there is no room or 
unemployable but a yast majonty o advent of Government Mofussd colleges 

opening for them m the■ ^ ov ide sidtabie facilities for secondary and 

SgS&SSWto «»Awi w'liwMg 

Etrx stjs f jtsjs »< ^ 
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1 present system has created, in the words of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore/ 
kt:ed. community but a community of qualified candidates’’. This indeed is .. 

Urn, both on the moral and material basis of evaluation, for the large fortune, and 
tho effort of our youth which are thus being frittered away. Belay would be dan¬ 
gerous and unless' we make a concerted and planned effort forthwith to get out of 
the groove, in. which we seem to bo working, we will bo abetting the further deve¬ 
lopment of a system which has long outlived its utility. There are several other 
aspects of this vexed and complex problem but I would not weary you by referring 
to them in detail here. Its two main defects to v'hich I have invited your attention 
are enough to indicate tho necessity of an early and thorough overhauling of the 
system. The problem calls for courageous and concerted motion. The new Punjab 
cannot pormit—-and God willing will not permit—the continuance of this wasteful 
drain of its wealth and energy—resources which could be profitably applied in the 
bettor service of tho province aucl its ordered progress. 

13. The first essential step, before we launch on the difficult and delicate task of 
the overhauling of our present machinery., is to be clear as^ to our goal in order to 
avoid setbacks and costly experiments. In this matter it is indeed gratifying that all 
responsible educationists and public men in the country, whatever their differences oa 
some other issues, are agreed on the main features of the educational edifice which 
we need to set up. It is now generally accepted that educational system of a country 
to be profitable should take the fullest cognisance of its peculiar needs and must be m 
complete harmony with its aspirations. Lot us, therefore, with constructive confidence 
remove these sign-posts on our educational high road which, despite the accident of 
some excellent results, wore designed—probably with tho best of intentions in the 
then prevailing oiroumstanpes of "the country—-to aim at the mass production of clerks 
and subordinate officers. 

14. It is almost a truism to say that a sound educational system must bo laid 
on sound foundations. The basis of’ this foundation is now universally accepted to 
bo the rock-bed of free and compulsory education. Tho Government of your Pro¬ 
vince, let me assure you is, pledged to the attainment of this ideal within the 
shortest possible period. Wo recognise that the most important funotion of the State 
is to ensure for its citizens a standard of literacy which may enable them to take 
an intelligent interest and share in the political, economic and social life of the 
Province. In this connection, you will be interested to learn that tho Ministry of 
Education is earnestly examining the question of raising tho four year primary 
course to a five year course in order to secure a sufficient and permanent grounding 
for our children, which may save them from lapsing into illiteracy after they.leave 
the school. Simultaneously tho Province may confidently look forward to a period of 
educational expansion on right, lines so that the ideal of free and compulsory educa¬ 
tion working efficiently throughout tho country may soon become a fait accompli in 
the Punjab.' 

15. Our programme of free and compulsory primary education will, however, 
touch the children of our school going age ? but m my picture of the New Punjab 
we cannot leave out of reckoning tho majority of our countrymen who are passed 
the school-going age and are without even the rudiments of literacy. They constitute 

backbone of our social and economic system, 
tho economic field and a fairly large 


the hulk of our electorate and are the 
But they are also victims of exploitation 


section is still subject to social handicaps. It is the duty of the state to remove 
these disabilities and one way of mitigating these evils is to dispel ignorance. For 
their instruction, 1 would like to see a strong impetus given to tho movement of 
adult education throughout the Province. Let official and non-official agency co¬ 
operate to see every school imparting at night or during holidays a carefully planned 
short and interesting qourse of adult education. Moreover, 1 would liko the Univer¬ 
sity authorities to consider a plan under which ordinarily no candidate may bo 
allowed to'sit for tho Matriculation and higher examinations who during the vaca¬ 
tions, had not given a minimum prescribed period of free services, on a prescribed 
basis, in furtherance of the adult education campaign in tho province. 

16. Take secondary education next. You would not expoct mo to forestall here 
the conclusions on this and other questions which are engaging the attention of the 
.Punjab Government and others interested in the educational reform of the Punjab. 
It may, however, bo safely assumed that the stage of secondary education should 
provide clearly defined and cautiously aligned channels, designed to prepare our youth 
for particular careers suited to the individual student’s aptitude and circumstances. 
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ix$ should be separate avenues for those desiring vocational training, clerical 
ifftaaeate, professional education and higher University education. I should m,._. 

"it' ordinarily impossible for a student who liad not goneThrough a theseoondaty' 
Course for clerical lines to apply, for clerical post. The cucric dum ^ in the revised 
system of secondary education would also require a wholesale revision. Our future 
text book will have to be selected beeping in view the changed needs of.the province 
and befitting the pride and great martial traditions of its people, with particular 
stress on the immediate and future needs of a free and progressive nation. Moreover, 
oirr qualifying tests at the various stages will have to be devised to secure adequate 
recognition of the candidate’s capacity to think and not merely the capacity to 

17. The pace of eduoation of ours girls must also be accelerated much more than 
hithevtofore, but on healthy and correct linos. The importance of this question can¬ 
not be over-emphasized and if the Punjab is to fulfil its destiny, its womanhood 
must be adequately equipped educationally to contribute towards that well-balanced 
cultural, social and political progress which wa desire. Let mo, however, clearly 
state that my conception of the type of education needed for the girls., uncer the 
changing circumstances in the Province, calls for a reorientation of the present-day 
ideas in many directions, and that I would, in the host interests of the. * uni ah, 
dread any movement of female education which tends to detract from the best 
traditions of modesty, religious devotion and character associated with our woman- 

k°°X8 The University education must also adjust itself to the changing needs and 
conditions of the Province. Standards of professional examinations must be revised 
suitably to relieve congestion, particularly in the legal profession, and to reduce 
chances of failure resulting from uneconomic competition from different practitioners. 
Industrial and soioutifio research and education must bo so organised as to stimulate 
and meet the demand for agricultural and industrial development. It does not, how¬ 
ever, seem fair to the taxpayer or the prospective candidates themselves to provide 
increased facilities, or even to continue the existing facilities, on the present scale 
ior a purely literary higher education. Our present generous and costly open-door 
policy, which could be appropriately termed as a mass production pohoy, is mainly 
responsible for attracting hundreds of indifferent matriculates to a purely literacy 
course of higher education. Such education should primarily be reserved for the 
move promising students who are likely to beneTt thorns elves atil the province f m 
thfs of education, or those who can afford to pay for lugher 

luvury. The higher University education would thus become a f^virly expeuivve 
item to be paid 1 Wwholly or in part, by the State or from endowments In the case 
of brilliant students, and in the case of other students by their parents, I shoid 
spend the resources and man-power thus released ou expanding primary eduoation 
and on the economic and cultural re-organization of 
like the University to democratize its enlightenment 
for higher cultural training of the educated adult 
would come out of ouv re-organized secondary 
They would thus be able to earn a living and have 
cultural consumption for which facilities could be 
University. The advent of the Kadio with our own 
potentialities in this direction. 

11). One of the greatest needs which must be borne in mind by those 
with the education of our young boys and girls _ is thei maintenance of the health 
and physical fitness of the students. The martial traditions of the Punjab aae a 
proud heritage which we must, maintain at; ail costs. The PuDjab has beon described 
and must continue to hold the proud pohtion of the sword aim of J? 1 ® 

dora of a country demands as a first, requisite, its capacity to protect * 
foreign aggression arid intern^, revolt. In this sphere, our I rovinca has played and 
is destined to play a glorious role in the service of our King and countiy. la pre¬ 
pare us for it, however, physical training should be emphasised in our schools and 
colleges. In fact I would like to see the grants-in-aid ts aided institutions wade oon- 
ditiohal on the proper physical training of their students and the promotion of students 
to a higher class made to depend, among other things, on the attention paid by them 
to their health and physical, training. 


the Punjab, Moreover, I would 
through a well-planned scheme 
population of the Punjab, which 
schools with a capacity to think, 
time, yearning and capacity for 
provided by the State and the 
broadcasting station offers great 


cneir neaitn ana pnysioai irauung. _ , A 

20. The changed educational needs of the province demand a corresponding emuge 
in the constitution, and the outlook of the University itself, borne of the suggestions. 


m tne conscuuuon, anu uw uuuyun ui ^ 

mode by the Anderson Committee might well be implemented in the near future, 
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>ofehor reforms would ateo seem necessary. All these would doubtless recor 
attention which they deserve. There must, however, Odfeo from within tho^cn 
• yersity a genuine indication of a new spirit of broacl-miaded co-operation and gui¬ 
dance demanded of it. In particular, the controlling organisation should inspire 
general confidence by making itself truly representative of all classes arid interests 
and by establishing closer and more direct contact with the different parts of the 
province. It must pay special Attention to the legitimate needs and aspirations of 
the backward areas and class^v-i.ncluding the scheduled castes—in order to maintain 
a general high level of academic progress in the province. The time seems also 
opportune for the careful exarajhJtiob,' by all concerned, of ways and moans neces¬ 
sary to avert the present trendy o£. .shine denominational institutions to emphasise 
theitv comrmtnal outlook. All c^inniunilies must now loarn to contribute their best 
towards the cultural pool of the Punjab; and as a means to this end, I would like 
to see appropriate University Chairs set up In some or all of our local colleges in 
order to avoid unnecessary duplication and expense and to foster a spirit of loyalty 
to the University among students. For instance, a Chair of Islamic History and 
Research could be suitably established at the Isl&mia College and one for Hindu 
philosophy at the D. A. V. or Sauatan Dharam College andjso on. t This will inci¬ 
dentally encourage specialization in those subjects. These and otlior similar problems 
would all have to be examined and solved in keeping with tho spirit and the needs 
of the times. 

21 . I have outlined above some of the fundamental changes needed in our educa¬ 
tional fabric. It is obvious that their execution would demand joint consideration, 
co-operation and effort by the Government, the University, and the people of the 
Punjab, They must all work with a single-mindedness towards tho achievement of 
these common Ideals. Party and personal considerations must give way to the bigger 
issues at stake. In this task, I can assure you that tho Government of tho 
Punjab will do Its best, and I hope and trust that tho others concerned will not lag 
behind. 

22. The fallacious arguments that this or that reform cannot bo undertaken 

because it constitutes a radical departure from the past or would involve a revolu¬ 
tionary change in the existing law and regulations should no longer arrest our legi¬ 
timate efforts. The regeneration of tho Punjab must go forward. Blind and 
slavish adherence to customs which stand in the way of reform must be 

abandoned. Laws which hamper progress must be revised. Let it not be 

understood, however, that the re-orientation of our educational policy will by 

itself bring about cultural and economic millennium. The check on wasteful 
literary University education and the increase of vocational and technical education 
cannot by itself provide employment for the products of our new system of 

education. Tho question of unemployment is a mixed educational and economic 

problem. It calls for concerted effort in both the educational and economic holds 
m which the official and non-official agenoios must move together. The Punjab 
Government is fully alive to its responsibility in the matter, and as you know has 
made a beginning by its policy of making grants of land to educated youugmeu. 

Over 8 thousand acres have liitherto been distributed and more will be allotted 

as and when land becomes available on completion of our new irrigation 

projects. This, however, can only touch the fringe of the problem ; but it is aa 
experiment full of promise. Moreover., the Government has appointed a represen¬ 
tative unemployment committee with terms of reference wider than any other 
similar committee appointed in India, The deliberations -of this committee are not 
intended to be in the nature of a political eye-wash, and with all the earnestness that 
I oau command, I \vish to assure you. thcat we are determined to spare no possible 
effort to solve the unemployment problem within the limits of our resources. We 
are proceeding apace with schemes for development of agriculture ; and proposals 
for tho industrial progress of the province are receiving earnest consideration. The 
Havoli project when completed would irrigate a large area in what is now an insecure 
tract. Meanwhile it is providing employment for huudreds of educated young men 
and thousands of skilled wo.'^rs and unskilled labourers. 

23. Similarly, sustained ehv. * is needed to ensure full effects of the proposed 
changes on the cultural renaissance of the province. In this sphere, thought is the 
great creative power, and the cultui J revival movements in the various countries 
have all been preceded by the birth of a new spirit of patriotic consciousness. Let 
us banish the idea that our own culture, literature, dress, mode of living necessarily; 
implies a stamp of inferiority on the cultural plane. It should bo just the reverse 
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24 It is customary on such <>“* in l° /“w life I wish them all success 
students who are on the thieshold of ecuturing ia n ., f thig opportunity, as a 

in the new careers. which »w«t them. I woiiU tuu e K the impas £ omxl dreams 

fellow-citizen who has gone thiou^i theLtioSf imitations'ot one who lias 30110 through 
and idealism of youth as well as the cautious lumutions m 0 » f r S u ds in our 

the mill of public hie—to c i,ahged. Tha 5 ^citizens of tomorrow are 

schools and colleges. Taie^old oi icL f nil ti 00 k luid preparation from their pre- 
expected to bring forth a different#^of ouflook *W. » r f^$§ aa Ls the fl owar 
cieoessors in the past, lhe fatiue oi a aa , ^ tho bud \$h a t you are thinking 
within the dose ombijaoe ^ the ^^“H^teXnoWo or mean, will show 

gS&gJ «& -»« a ■ u w* htMce - ** have ’ 



—..-.- Vhwo 1® fiehtit* economic, social and political battles ; remember that 

soldiers who shall have> to fight its eoonom » i( . <j S ^ IW ,rso of patiotiSm for 

discipliue is the highest yirtuo in a soldier a through the 

a .young recruit to.rush into the front -imWM pleats, and to 

coarso of his training. Yoa^owe o£ ’ of t |fe period of training .and not to 

your country to make the fullest pos^ m i R i 0 adin" war-cries or sentimental slo¬ 
bs carried away from its to, and fulfil the hopes 

guns. Keraember that you horojo »<? often suffered 1 long and substantially to see 
of, your sol -sacrificing P^enta whA^ave 1 (he totdaysof their life. Loyalty to 
you settled honourably and comfortably n . 1i0arn 'to think out for yourselves, 
ones country and society must-begin.at e. 1 p5oture an d that it is the privt- 

RemembW that there is always the other sme or m h bring to 

lego of youth to rise atovopatisari and par oohiai cons ^ province has 

bear on the problems the .{f*®L+? v hio5ofjin 0 utloolr and spirit which would enable 
a right to e X peot of problems in their true perspective, as it is 

you to latter years to view oar natio I »w best in the service of your province 
only then that you " d be |°J> self-respect worthy of the citizens of a 

- /user* stsf jSSSBi^PTWsrs 

discourage oxtra^aganoo aud to despise^ g£ n( j uofc to be misled by empty 

, ? 6 -. lt ’! HSnSL ffendlSof thow pseido-pstriots who try to side-track you 
rhetoric and ostensible mmM ness or _ p bniieve that enemies of our country and 

in the mune of nationalism. I bavo reason to ^boneve^.uw our sohool / and 

of democracy are ?* 0 '\ & 3 fw common 1 y employ are to dilate on and exaggerate the 

colleges. The' ®ethqds ^f an r “Y 0 w“x eTo a nent%ver the alleged iniquities ottmpe- 
eoonomio ills of the oonntry aaa w> wa 1 more impressionable 

rialism. They usually begin by estabUsbrng mew viotimS a8 mediums for 

and emotional among the students an 1 . arcrut nents and methods under which 

spreading the virus. These are pome ““p^hao^in the country ; and let me add 
they conceal their .real purpose 0 sot o P or surmise. We must, however, 

that this warning is not °? “®.® na Impostors with those genuine patriots and 
SoS^oSi^whJZooal constructive polity and economic evolution m 
the best intemts of ihe ^ountty. ^ • re-oi” mization of the province, there 

KJSSSR5 * ftaSS swi.,1,, lb, wo.d 
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like certain figures of old mythology, has two distinct expressions. T£ it means tha 
exploitation of one country by another or of India by England, no patriotic Indian, 
worth the name, would be found wanting to resist it to the utmost of his capacity. 
But this should not be confused with that other type of imperialism——by whatever 
name you may oall it—which means a comity of nations, who actuated by common 
idoafs and interests, stand together on the basis of free and equal partnership, for 
upholding the best traditions of democracy and self-determination, against that* spirit 
of unwarranted aggression whioh is unfortunately being exhibited by certain nations of 
the world to-day* It is obvious that means of communication and transit, as well as 
the community of economic and other interests, have brought the peoples of the 
world nearer than over before. No nation oan now afford to stand isolated 
as if in a vaccuum. Tho pathetic experience of China show's that those who 
advocate an isolated international position # for our country, in the present 
circumstances of India and the world do so either with mentai reservations or by 
deliberataly shutting thoir eyes to the stern realities of the situation, .their attitude 
betrays a criminal ignorance of tho destructive forces and under-currents at work, as 
also of the devastating potentialities of modern armaments. The destiny which i 
visualise for my country is an India free to rise to her highest political, social, eco¬ 
nomic and cultural stature, lending her moral arid material prestige to a common¬ 
wealth of nations which stands for the unhampered progress of its component parts 
and tho peace of the world. I would earnestly appeal to all my young friends ^to- 
prepare themselves so that they may in due course contribute their quota as patriotic- 
citizens towards the attainment'of this destiny. . 

27. In conclusion, I would appeal to the youth of tho Punjab, the future hope of 
our province to keep clear of the petty narrow minded communalism which dictates 
intolerance and injustice to others. Remember that wo have to reconcile ourselves 
and our interests to the legitimate interests of our neighbours in a spirit of mutual 
accommodation, and do not forget that in almost every phase of our life we Pun- 
jabees have to sink or swim together. It is only by tolerance and fair-play to¬ 
wards others that we can expect to get the best due to us and tho province). 

One parting word to those of you who stand on the threshold of tho new. careers 
which await you outside the portals of the University. Life has its prizes and 
surprises for all • the prayers of your parents and good wishes of your well-wishers 
will bo with you to fortify you. I join them in wishing you success. May you ful¬ 
fil our hopes and your ambitions and prove worthy of our motherland. Many of 
your ancestors lived at a time when they could only serve their country through 
defeats. You are privileged to bo the heralds of the new „order. The future is in 
your hands. Trust in God and move on. God speed. 
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The Gurukul University Convocation 

The Is the text of the Address delivered by Sir Qokul Chand Ncmwg 

at the Annual Convocation of the Gunikul University hold at Meerut on the 30th. 
December 1937 

“I have beon invited to deliver the convocation address not because I am worthy 
to deliver the address to such learned batch of graduates of the Gurukul. but because 
I have an unflinching faith in the Arya Samaj, I congratulate those graduates who 
Have received degrees after a strenuous and continuous study of full 14 years and 
hope that they will utilise their knowledge and learning for the services of the nation 
ana the country. Generally, it is the duty of every body to servo his community, 
country and religion, and also of the graduates who come out of the Universities 
with the public money that their education had been made possible. But the 
graduates or the Gurukul owe this duty more strictly/’ 

The learned speaker continued: “It was realised by lato Mttnshl Singh that the 
University graduates are incapable to render the public service in the true sense, 
and so he established the Gurukul of Kangri, and the Gurukul of Brindabon was also 
started at the same time. Dear graduates,, your duty Is higher than tho University 
graduates. If you too on entering your hie will devote tho whole of your time to 
earning your livelihood, I will think that tho Gurukul education has failed to bring 
about the desited result. It was not ou account of the simpJo life or low expenses 
that your parents sent you to this institution, but the real reason would have boon a 
desire to serve the Aryan Race, and the spreading of the Veda and Vedic culture. 
At present there are two sorts of people in our country. Tho one are those who 
hate religion, and the others are those who are unaware of religion. These sorts of 
people are numerous in our Hindu community. Therefore it is highly necessary to 
teach speh persons tho true principles of the religion. 

In our ancient days there were three forms of Gurus-Kula, Gum, Kula Prohit, 
Pandka with their defined branches of control. At present these persons do nothing 
beyond taking their share of alms In the marriages, and it is pitiable that most of 
them are uneducated and do not know even tho ABO of the language. 

Addressing the public the speaker said, “You should not think that the number of 
5 graduates can do nothing, as Rtshi Bayanand or Guru Nanak wore all alone, and 
they were able to raise the status of the Vedio dharma In such hard times of the 
Muslima. 

Addressing the Snataks he said : 41 You should not devote tho whole of your time 
to the earning of your bread, but should devote a sufficient time to the service of 
the community, nation, and the religion as all eyes are turned towards you for the 
emancipation of our community. The Hindu community these days is static, while- 
other communities are fast progressing. 25 crores of Hindus are sheep without a 
shepherd to control thorn. Therefore you should work as the tower of light and 
should spread whatever you have learnt in this house of learning. You must bo au 
Ideal for others to follow, 

k T warn those people who think that tho‘Hindu dharrna is like a smashed boat. 
Arya Dharma wnl live for ever so long as there is rationality in tho world as (to 
religion is the most rational in the world, I have toured in. foreign lands and know * 
that if there is any religion which can give spiritual relief, it is only Yodic religion. 
For example salvation according to the Vedic Dkarma can be achieved with good 
action of tho individual while according to other religions it cannot ho achieved 
without the recommendation of some super-human. 

‘At present the Hindu community is static, while the other communities are 
dynamic and are fast progressing in all directions, Continued, the learned speaker. 
‘We are not organised and we have no joint programme for the future. No 
caste or community can live which has no future programme before it. If there is 
any hope of keeping the Hindu community in tact it is from the Arya Samaj, ami 
I am proud of being an Arya Samaj 1st 



